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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

(somewhat  abbreviated.) 

THE  author  of  a  new  German  grammar,  in  a  community 
where  so  many  are  already  in  use,  and  with  so  much 
approval,  may  well  feel  called  upon  to  explain  and  defend 
his  undertaking — especially,  when  his  work  is  compara- 
tiyely  wanting  in  those  practical  exercises,  for  writing 
and  speaking,  which  make  the  principal  part  of  the  other 
grammars  now  most  in  use. 

That  system  of  instruction  in  modem  languages  of  which 
the  Ollendorff  grammars  are  popularly  regarded  as  the 
type  has  its  unquestionable  advantages  where  learning  to 
speak  is  the  main  object  directly  aimed  at,  and  where  the 
smallness  of  the  classes,  and  the  time  spent  with  the  in- 
structor, render  it  possible  for  the  latter  to  give  each  pupil 
that  amount  of  i)ersonal  attention  and  drilling  which  is 
needed  in  order  to  make  the  system  yield  its  best  results. 

But  iQ  our  schools  and  colleges  this  is  for  the  most  part 
impracticable.  Their  circumstances  and  methods  of  in- 
struction render  translation  and  construction  the  means 
by  which  the  most  useful  knowledge  and  the  best  discipline 
can  be  gained.  ^  To  the  very  great  majority  of  those  who 
learn  German,  ability  to  speak  is  an  object  inferior  in 
importance  to  ability  to  understand  accurately  and  readily 
the  language  as  written  or  printed  ;  and  the  attainment 
of  the  former  is  properly  to  be  made  posterior  to.  that  of 
the  latter.  One  who  has  mastered  tho  principles  of 
grammar,  and  acquired  by  reading  a  fair  vocabulary  and 
a  feeling  for  the  right  use  of  it,  will  learn  to  speak  and 
to  write  rapidly  and  well  when  circumstances  require  of 
Jjim  that  ability. 
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Moreover,  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  students 
whose  philological  training  has  to  be  won  chiefly  or  alto- 
gether in  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  instead  of 
the  classical — and  who  must  win  it  by  methods  somewhat 
akin  with  those  so  long  and  so  successfully  followed  in 
classical  study.  For  the  class  referred  to,  German  offers 
pecuUar  advantages,  quite  superior  to  those  presented  by 
any  other  modern  language.  In  words,  forms,  and  con- 
structions, it  is  enough  unlike  English  to  call  forth  and 
exercise  all  the  pupil's  powers  of  discrimination,  to  sharpen 
his  attention  to  the  niceties  of  word  and  phrase,  and  to 
train  his  philological  insight ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fundamental  relation  of  German  to  the  most  central  and 
intimate  part  of  English  makes  the  study  instinct  with 
practical  bearings  on  our  own  tongue,  and  equivalent  to 
a  historical  and  comparative  study  of  English  itself ;  and, 
both  on  the  esthetic  and  on  the  practical  side,  there  is  no 
other  modern  literature  so  rich  in  attraction  and  so  liberal 
of  reward  to  us  as  the  German. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that,  in  these  aspects  of  the  study, 
hardly  sufficient  assistance  was  furnished  the  teacher  and 
learner  by  the  grammars  hitherto  accessible.  Three  sub- 
jects especially  have  called  for  more  careful  exposition  : 
the  derivation  of  German  words  from  one  another  ;  the 
construction  of  sentences ;  and  the  correspondences  be- 
tween German  and  English.  I  have  also  desired  to  see  in 
some  respects  a  more  acceptable  arrangement  of  the  ordi- 
nary subject-matter  of  a  grammar — one  having  in  view 
the  history  of  words  and  forms,  although  not  obtruding 
the  details  of  that  history  unnecessarily  upon  pupils  un- 
prepared for  their  study. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  a  really 
compendious  and  simple  grammar,  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  title-page,  a  grammar  which  might  answer  the  needs 
even  of  young  scholars,  although  containing  some  things 
which  they  would  not  fairly  understand  and  appreciate 
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until  later.  That  I  shall  have  satisfied  others'  ideal  of  a 
compendious  grammar,  by  including  all  thej  may  deem 
essential  and  omitting  the  unessential,  I  do  not  yenture  to 
hope  ;  but  only  trust  that  I  may  have  come  pretty  near  to 
meeting  the  wants  of  many. 

A  careful  distinction  of  the  contents  of  the  book  by 
variety  of  type,  according  to  their  degree  of  immediate 
importance,  has  been  attempted  throughout.  Especially, 
I  have  meant  to  put  in  the  largest  type  (sm.  pica)  just 
about  so  much  as  the  scholar  ought  to  learn  carefully  and 
thoroughly  in  his  first  course  of  grammar-lessons,  pre- 
paratory to  reading.  This  a  class  should  acquire,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  capacity  and  previous  training  of  its 
members,  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  lessons ;  and 
should  then  at  once  be  put  into  reading,  while  the  grammar 
is  taken  up  again,  and  such  part  of  what  was  before 
omitted  is  learned  as  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent 
teacher  shall  direct. 

After  enough  reading  has  been  done  to  give  some  fami- 
liarity with  forms  and  constructions,  I  would  have  the 
writing  of  exercises  begun ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  a 
better  result  in  reading  and  writing  together  will  be  won 
thus,  in  a  given  time,  than  by  any  other  method.  I  have 
myself  been  accustomed  to  prepare  exercises  for  my  classes, 
for  turning  into  German,  from  whatever  text  the  class 
were  reading;  taking  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  and  putting 
its  phrases  into  a  different  shape  from  that  presented  in 
the  text,  so  that  the  student  shall  have  his  main  vocabulary 
before  him  on  the  page,  instead  of  having  to  hunt  for 
proper  expressions  in  the  dictionary,  with  knowledge  in- 
sufficient for  the  task.  This  method  I  would  recommend 
to  others. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  grammar  (especially 
word-derivation,  and  the  relation  of  English  and  German) 
need  support  from  the  lexicon.  Considering  the  general 
deficiency  of  information  on  these  subjects  in  the  access- 
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ible  dictionaries,  I  am  endeavoring  to  give  the  beginner 
help  till  he  can  make  his  analyses  and  comparisons  for 
himself,  in  the  Vocabulary  to  a  German  Reader,  which  is 
published  as  a  companion-book  to  the  present  one.  From 
its  pages  have  been  drawn  a  large  part  of  the  examples 
given  in  the  Grammar. 

Of  course,  I  have  consulted,  and  more  or  less  used,  a 
good  many  grammars  while  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
this  one,  deriving  more  or  less  of  valuable  information  or 
suggestion  from  each  and  all  of  them.  But  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  need  to  make  special  acknowledgments  save  to  one — 
the  work  of  Heyse  (in  its  two  editions,  the  SchuL-GrammatiJc 
and  the  Ausfahrhches  Lehrbuch).  To  it  my  obligations 
have  been  more  constant  and  various  than  I  can  well  point 
out  in  detail ;  hence  this  general  confession  of  indebted- 
ness. Those  familiar  with  Heyse  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  its  influence  in  many  parts  (for  example,  in  the 
classification  of  verbs  of  the  Old  conjugation,  which  I  have 
taken  almost  without  modification  from  that  authority); 
while  they  will  also  find  that  I  have  nowhere  followed  it 
slavishly. 

It  has  everywhere  been  my  intention  so  to  set  forth  the 
facts  of  the  language  as  to  favor  the  recognition  of 
language  as  a  growth,  as  something  which  has  been  grad- 
ually converted  into  what  it  is,  from  a  very  different  con- 
dition, by  those  who  have  used  it — a  recognition  which  is 
the  first  need,  if  one  would  really  understand  language, 
and  which  must  lead  the  way  to  those  deeper  studies  into 
the  history  of  languages  and  of  language,  constituting  so 
important  a  branch  of  modern  science. 

The  study  of  German  is  so  rapidly  increasing  in  preva- 
lence that  there  is  pressing  need  of  raising  it  to  a  some- 
what higher  plane.  I  trust  it  will  be  found  that  this 
volume  contributes  its  part,  though  a  small  one,  to  so  de- 
sirable an  end.  W.  P.  W«» 

Tale  College,  New  Ha\en,  Aug.  1869. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 

• 

TN  the  revision  of  this  work  no  fundamental  changes  have 
-*-  been  made  in  its  plan  or  structure.  Even  the  para- 
graphing has  been  kept  unchanged  throughout,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  pertinence  of  the  references  exten- 
sively made  to  it  in  text-books  heretofore  published.  But 
many  additions  and  improvements  have  been  introduced — 
partly  the  result  of  the  author's  own  experience  in  the  use 
of  the  work,  partly  due  to  the  suggestions  of  other  users  : 
among  whom  are  to  be  speciaUy  mentioned,  with  thanks. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Wheeler  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College,  and  Prof.  O.  Seidensticker  of  Philadelphia. 
The  so-called  New  Orthography  of  German  words  has  also 
been  described,  and  everywhere  introduced,  in  brackets, 
beside  the  old  spelling  :  it  has  not  yet  been  so  widely 
adopted  in  German  literature  that  its  acceptance  in  place 
of  the  old  seemed  advisable.  And,  especially,  an  entire 
new  set  of  Exercises  has  been  prepared,  including  illustra- 
tions of  the  intricacies  of  German  usage  by  extracts  from 
the  best  German  authors  :  as  to  their  use,  see  the  Note 
below. 

To  obviate  objections  made  from  some  quarters  to  the 
use  of  the  smaller  type  of  the  first  edition,  something  of  the 
former  elaborate  classification  of  the  matter  of  the  volume 
by  three  sizes  of  the  type,  etc.,  has  been  abandoned,  and 
only  two  sizes,  of  superior  legibility,  are  now  employed. 

Grateful  for  the  favor  with  which  the  work  has  been 
received  during  nearly  twenty  years,  the  author  hopes 
that  in  its  somewhat  changed  form  it  will  continue  to 
merit  the  approval  of  teachers  and  students. 

Tale  CPiiLEGE,  New  Haven,  May  1888. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  EXERCISES. 

The  exercises  (pp.  285 — 395)  are  intended  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  first  study  of  the  grammar ;  but  it  has 
seemed  best  to  put  them  together,  instead  of  scattering  them 
through  the  body  of  the  text.  They  are  divided  into  two 
series.  The  first  series  consists  of  simple  exercises  for  trans- 
lating from  German  into  English  and  vice-versa.  These  folios 
in  the  main  the  arrangement  of  the  grammar,  though  in  some 
places  this  order  is  abandoned — as,  by  introducing  a  lesson  on 
prepositions  quite  early  in  the  series,  and  by  taking  up  the 
subject  of  sentence-construction  before  going  on  to  the  sub- 
junctive and  infinitive,  the  use  of  which  necessitates  more 
involved  sentences  than  the  pupil  is  prepared  for.  Each  exer- 
cise is  accompanied  by  a  vocabulary  of  the  words  used  for 
the  first  time  in  it,  the  object  being  to  familiarize  the  pupil 
gradually  with  a  good  number  of  the  most-used  German  words, 
and  thus  to  give  him  a  vocabulary  which  he  vrtll  find  useful  in 
all  reading  or  speaking.  There  are  also  general  vocabularies 
at  the  end,  including  all  the  words  used  in  both  series  ot 
exercises. 

The  second  series  of  exercises  consists  of  sentences  selected 
from  the  writings  of  well-known  German  authors,  illustrative 
of  the  usages  of  the  language,  including  also  those  more 
special  idiomatic  points  not  taken  up  in  the  first  series. 
Accompanying  these  are  short  English  themes  for  translation 
into  German,  in  which  are  used  as  far  as  possible  the  same 
words  or  the  same  constructions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
illustrative  sentences.  With  the  help  of  the  English  vocabulary, 
the  pupil  will  be  able  without  too  much  difficulty  to  render 
these  into  German, 

In  making  use  of  these  exercises  each  teacher  will  of  course  be 
guided  by  his  own  judgment  and  the  necessities  and  capabil- 
ities of  his  class.  If  the  exercises  are  too  long,  they  can  be 
divided.  If  too  short,  or  not  full  enough,  it  will  be  easy,  still 
using  the  same  words  or  constructions,  to  add  an  indefinite 
number  of  sentences  to  each  exercise.  If  the  object  is  to  get 
the  class  to  the  point  of  reading  German  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  will  be  best  merely  to  read  through  the  German  exercises  of 
the  first  series,  leaving  the  English  ones  to  be  taken  up  and 
written  after  some  reading  has  been  done.  In  the  same  way, 
the  reading  through  of  the  illustrative  sentences,  and  the 

Mi 
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writiiig  of  the  English  themes  accompanying  them,  will  serve 
as  a  review  of  the  grammar  or  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  reading. 
After  studying  carefully  the  illustrative  sentences,  the  student 
will  meet  with  little  in  any  German  reading  which  can  cause 
him  grammatical  dififlculty  and  the  working  through  of  the 
English  themes  should  be  sufficient  prepai-ation  for  rendering 
Into  German,  or  writing  in  German,  in  a  freer  and  more  general 
way.  All  the  exercises  are  annotated  with  references  to  the 
grammar  in  cases  of  special  difficulty. 

The  illustrative  sentences  are  classified  by  the  paragraph 
of  the  grammar  which  they  illustrate,  the  number  of  the 
paragraph  being  given  in  brackets.  Each  sentence  is  followed 
by  the  name  of  its  author  in  parenthesis.  For  those  authors 
most  frequently  met  with  are  used  tiie  following  abbreviations: 


grcL 

Freitag. 

itlop. 

Klopstock. 

®. 

Goethe. 

8eff. 

Leasing. 

«.®r. 

A  Giimni. 

3.  %  91. 

Jean  Paul  Bichter. 

^•®r. 

Herman  Qrimiu. 

md. 

Bftckert 

3.®r* 

Jakob  Grimm. 

edi. 

Schiller. 

$cl. 

Heine. 

@pitl 

Spielhagen. 

^. 

Heyse. 

@pr. 

Spmch  (pnwerftX 

$umb* 

Humboldt 

•U^ 

Uhland. 
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GERMAN  GRAMMAR, 


ALPHABET. 

1.  The  German  language  is  usually  printed  in  an 
alphabet  having  the  same  origin  as  our  own,  and  the 
same  extent ;  but  in  the  form  of  its  characters  nearly 
resembling  what  we  call  "  Old  English,"  or  "  Black- 
letter." 

This  is  one  of  the  derivative  forms  of  the  old  Latin  alphabet,  a 
product  of  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  monkish  scribes  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  in  general  use  throughout  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  but  was  abandoned  by  one  nation  after  another 
for  the  simpler,  neater,  and  more  legible  character  which  we  call 
"Roman,"  and  which  the  Germans  know  as  "Latin"  (lateinisch).  For 
scientific  literature,  the  latter  is  in  more  common  use  among  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  and  many  of  the  best  German  scholars  are  in  favor  of 
the  entire  relinquishment  of  the  other. 

2.  The  letters  of  the  ordinary  German  alphabet,  with 
their  "Eoman"  equivalents,  and  the  names  by  which 
the  Germans  call  them,  are  as  follows : 


Oerman 

Roman 

German 

Gherman 

Roman 

German 

letters. 

equiv'ts. 

names. 

letters. 

eqalv'ts. 

names. 

%  a 

a 

a  (ah) 

®,9 

g 

ga 

Sb,h 

b      . 

ba  {bay) 

€),^ 

h 

U 

e,  c 

c  . 

tm 

0,  i 

• 
1 

e  (ee) 

S),b 

d 

da 

^,  i 

• 
« 

yot 

a,  c 

e 

a 

t,  I 

X 

U, 

5.  f 

f 

ef 

»,  I 

1 

el 

2 

Ati?TtABl?.T^. 

[^ 

(German 
letters. 

Boman 
equly'ts. 

German 
names. 

German 
letters. 

Boman 
eqniv'ts. 

Germui 
names. 

2K,m 

rn 

em 

£,  t 

t 

ta 

%  tt 

n 

en 

U,  tt 

U 

u  {oo) 

0,0 

0 

o 

SS,t> 

V 

fou  (found) 

0,q 
9J,  r 

P 

q 

r 

s 

pa 

ku  (koo) 

er 

es 

m,to 

3f3 

w 

X 

y 

z 

va 
ix 

ipsilon 
tset 

1.  There  is  a  special  written  alphabet,  as  well  as  a  printed, 
for  the  German.  The  forms  of  its  letters,  and  specimens  of 
written  texts,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  work.  The  begin- 
ner had  better  not  concern  himself  with  it,  as  he  can  make  prac- 
tical use  of  it  to  advantage  only  when  he  has  already  gained 
considerable  familiarity  with  the  language. 

2.  When  German  is  written  or  printed  in  the  "Latin"  char- 
acter, each  German  letter  is  represented  by  its  Latin  equivalent, 
with  the  single  exception  that  for  the  compound  ^,  sz,  is  usually 
and  preferably  substituted  ss  (or  fs  :  see  49). 

3.  Certain  points  concerning  this  alphabet  require 
special  notice  on  the  part  of  the  learner : 

1.  Of  the  two  forms  of  small  s,  the  second,  or  short  §,  is  used 
at  the  end  of  a  word ;  the  other,  or  long  |,  in  other  situations : 
thus,  la§ ;  but  Icfcn,  f o. 

-  If  a  word  ending  in  §  is  followed  by  another  in  composition, 
it  is  still  written  with  short  § :  thus,  Io§9ef)cn,  bi^l^er,  be§t)al6, 
baSfelbe,  ©onnerStaQ,  2iebe§brief.  Short  §  is  also  used  before  an 
ending  of  derivation  beginning  with  a  consonant :  thus,  55i§t]&um 
[93i§tum],  2Bei§]&ctt,  boSlfeaft,  ^Oi^^tn,  atoslein,  loSbar ;  further,  in 
foreign  words  before  other  consonants  than  t  or  j) :  thus,  9Ka§!c, 
93o§!et  or  SBo^quet,  ®i§cour§,  Sfeciplin,  giatrioti§mu§. 

2.  Some  of  the  letters  are  modified  in  form  by  combination 
with  one  another:  thus,  $),  ch;  d,  ck;  ^,  sz;  ^,  tz. 

3.  Some  letters  resemble  one  another  so  much  as  to  be  easily 
confounded  by  the  beginner  : 

Thus,  85/  &,  and  58,  v;  6,  c,  and  g,  e;  (Sj,  g,  and  ©,  s;  ^,  fc, 
31,  n,  and  S,  r;  %  d,  D,  o,  and  O,  q;  also,  b,  6,  b,  d,  and  "f),  h; 
f,/,  and  f,  s;  i,  k,  and  i,  t;  x,  r,  and  i,  x, 

4.  The  German  uses  capital  initial  letters 
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1.  As  the  English,  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  of 
lines  in  poetry,  and  of  direct  quotations. 

2.  For  all  nouns,  common  as  well  as  proper,  and  for 
words  used  as  nouns. 

Words  used  as  nouns  are  especially  adjectives  (129)  and 
infinitives  (340).  As  no  fixed  line  divides  their  ordinary  from 
their  substantive  use,  there  are  doubtful  cases  in  each  class, 
with  regard  to  which  usage  is  conflicting. 

But  noims  and  noun-forms  used  as  other  parts  of  speech  — 
adverbs,  prepositions,  prefixes,  etc. — do  not  take  capitals :  thus, 
ftatt,  \am,  Pu9§,  leib  tt)un. 

3.  For  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  when  used  in 
address,  with  the  value  of  those  of  the  second  person 
(153). 

That  is,  especially,  ©Ic,  with  its  oblique  cases,  and  its  corre- 
sponding possessive  ^flftr;  but  not  its  reflexive,  jid^. 

4.  Pronouns  of  the  second  person  properly  take  capitals  only 
when  intended  to  come  imder  the  eye  of  the  person  addressed 
(as  in  letters,  etc.) ;  but  they  are  sometimes  written  with  capitals 
also  in  other  cases. 

5.  Respecting  the  indefinite  pronoims  3e^crmann  every  one, 
Scmanb  any  one,  5liemanb  no  one,  etc.,  and  the  pronominal 
adjectives  used  substantively,  such  as  allcS  everything,  mand^cr 
many  a  one,  einifie  some,  usage  is  very  various.  Some  write  cin 
with  a  capital  when  it  is  emphatic,  or  means  one. 

6.  For  adjectives  derived  from  names  of  persons  or 
places,  usually ;  but  not  for  adjectives  of  nationality,  as 
englifd^  English,  franjofifd^  French. 

7.  Adjectives  of  title,  or  those  used  in  respectful  and  compli- 
mentary address,  also  usually  take  capital  initials :  thus,  @ure 
ffbniglid^c  ^oljtxi  your  royal  highness,  ©ic,  aBo^lQcborcncr  ^txx 
you,  excellent  sir,  gricbrid)  ber  S^txk  or  ber  ©ro^c. 

NEW  ORTHOaRAPHY. 

5.  1.  German  scholars  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
attempting  to  improve  the  spelling  of  the  language  in  the  direc- 
tion of  simplicity  and  consistency,  especially  as  regards  the  use 
of  double  vowels,  of  double  consonants,  of  1^  as  the  sign  of  a 
long  vowel,  etc.  Some  of  these  changes  have  recently  been 
ofiBcially  authorized,  and  are  gradually  coming  into  more  or  less 
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general  use,  while  others  are  liable  to  be  met  with  in  the  works 
of  certain  authors. 

2.  In  this  grammar  the  old  and  still  prevailingly  used  orthog- 
raphy will  be  employed;  but  the  authorized  changes  will  be 
given  under  the  head  of  Pronunciation  after  the  various  letters, 
and  the  new  spelling  of  each  word  will  be  added  after  it  in 
brackets  wherever  it  occurs. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

6.  The  precise  mode  of  production  of  German  articulated 
sounds,  taken  singly  or  in  combination,  as  well  as  the  general 
tone  and  style  of  utterance,  can  only  be  acquired  through  means 
of  oral  instruction,  and  by  long  practice.  The  following  rules, 
however,  will  help  the  learner,  with  or  without  a  teacher,  to 
approximate  to  the  true  pronunciation  of  German  words. 

The  subject  is  a  comparatively  easy  one  to  deal  with,  because 

1.  There  are  no  silent  letters,  either  vowels  or  con- 
sonants. 

Excepting  sometimes  \j  (28). 

2.  As  a  rule,  the  same  letter  receives  the  same  sound 
under  all  circumstances. 

Exceptions,  6,  c,  b,  g,  f,  t) — ^see  those  letters,  below. 

3.  The  German,  however,  like  many  other  languages, 
writes  certain  simple  sounds,  vowel  or  consonant,  with 
combinations  of  two  and  of  three  letters,  or  with 
digraphs  and  trigraphs. 

VOWELS. 

7.  Each  simple  vowel  sound  is  either  long  or  short, 
varying  in  quantity,  or  time  of  utterance,  without  at  the 
same  time  varying,  like  our  English  vowels,  to  any- 
notable  extent,  in  quality,  or  nature  of  sound. 

The  distinction  of  long  and  short  vowels  must  to  a  great 
extent  be  learned  by  experience ;  but  the  following  rules  will  be 
found  of  service : 

1.  A  vowel  doubled,  or  followed  by  \),  is  long. 

2.  A  vowel  is  short  before  a  double  consonant,  and 
more  usually  before  a  group  of  two  consonants  -  unless 
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the  latter  of  the  pair  or  group  belongs  to  an  appended 
ending  or  suffix. 

8.  %,  a. — ?t  has  always  the  sound  of  our  open  or 
Italian  a,  in/ar,  father. 

It  is  long  in  ^kr,  ^aav,  ^a\)n,  mf),  Xiamen. 

It  is  short  in  Sail,  Tlann,  ^atte,  ^ant>,  fd^arf,  fann,  balb. 

Particularly  avoid  the  flattening  of  this  vowel,  or  its  reduc- 
tion to  a  sound  at  all  resembling  that  of  our  "short  a"  in  hat,  can, 

1.  Some  words  vary  in  spelling  between  oa  and  a ;  of  those 
more  usually  having  aa  the  New  Orthography  prescribes  a  in 
9Ra^  measure,  ©d^af  sheep,  ©d^ar  troop  (and  «fd^ar  in  ^pug- 
fd^ar),  ©tar  starling,  SBagc  scales,  SBarc  ware,  bar  in  cash 
(Sarfd^aft  cash).         •     • 

9.  ®,  e. — IS  is  pronounced  nearly  as  our  e  in  they,  or 
our  "  long  a  "  in  fate,  only  without  the  distinct  vanishing- 
sound  of  ee  into  which  our  a  passes  at  its  close.  Short 
e  is  nearly  our  "  short  e  "  in  met,  men. 

It  is  long  in  ^cer,  mcl&r,  3iti). 

It  is  short  in  benn,  jc^ncll,  nctt,  ^ttx,  SBcU. 

In  long  syllables — and  by  some  authorities  also  in  short  ones 
— ^is  distinguished  a  closer  and  an  opener  utterance  of  the  e,  the 
latter  inclining  very  slightly  toward  our  "short  a"  (in  hat,  can). 
The  difference  is  analogous  to  that  between  the  French  4  and  e. 
Thus,  c  is  said  to  be  close  in  mcl^r,  SRc^,  jebcr  (first  syllable),  and 
open  in  (the  first  syllables  of)  ficben,  Qeben,  bctcn.  No  rules  are 
to  be  given  respecting  the  occurrence  of  this  distinction ;  nor  is 
it  much  to  be  insisted  on. 

Unlike  the  other  vowels,  c  is  notably  slighted  and  obscured  in 
sound  when  unaccented.  Especially  before  a  liquid  (n,  I,  r),  in  a 
syllable  following  the  accent,  it  acquires  nearly  the  tone  of  our 
"short  u"  (in  but),  and  becomes  very  inconspicuous. 

Guard  against  giving  to  final  c  the  sound  of  English  e;  it 
should  have  a  very  open  utterance,  and  in  parts  of  Germany 
even  becomes  like  our  "short  w"  (in  hut,  puff). 

1.  The  New  Orthography  writes  ^crbe  herd,  instead  of  ^cerbc. 

10.  3,  i. — 3  has  the  sound  of  our  i  in  pique,  m^achine, 
or  of  our  "  long  e,"  or  double  ee.  When  short,  it  is  more 
like  our  "  short  i  "  (in  pin),  yet  somewhat  less  removed 
than  that  is  from  our  "  long  e." 
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It  is  long  in  il^n,  xlfx,  3qcI,  bir,  5Kinc. 

It  is  short  in  biDifi,  bitten,  l&intcr,  ift,  2:rift. 

3  is  never  written  double,  and  it  is  followed  by  ]^  only  in  the 
personal  pronouns  il^n,  xljm,  xijx,  x^xtx,  itjntn,  and  the  possessives 
il^r  and  i^rig.  To  indicate  its  long  sound  an  c  is  generally 
added,  making  the  digraph,  or  compound  vowel,  tc  (18). 

11.  O^  0. — O  has  always  the  tone  of  our  "longo," 
except  the  distinct  vanishing-sound  of  u  (oo)  with  which 
the  latter  ends. 

It  is  long  in  SWoor,  99ot)ne,  2:on,  ©ebot,  TOober. 

It  is  short  in  foH,  ®ott,  offcn,  9KoIfc,  3:opf . 

Never  give  to  o  the  quality  of  our  "short  o"  in  hot,  on,  etc.; 
this  is  no  proper  o-sound,  but  pretty  nearly  the  German  short  a. 

1.  The  New  Orthography  writes  2o§  lot  (and  lofen  and 
Sofung). 

12.  11,  !!• — U  long  is  our  u  in  rule,  or  oo  in  hoot ; 
U  short  is  nearly  our  u  in  pvR,  or  oo  in  6ooi,  but  less 
removed  from  long  u. 

It  is  long  in  Ul&r,  nun,  gut,  rul^cn. 

It  is  short  in  Sruft,  ©tunbe,  9iuII. 

U  is  never  doubled. 

Be  especially  careful  not  to  give  to  u,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  pronimciation  of  English  u  in  union,  mide,  cure;  to 
do  so  is  to  put  a  y  before  it. 

13.  ^,  t|. — ^  is  found  only  in  foreign  words  (except, 
according  to  the  usage  of  some,  in  the  digraphs  at),  e^  : 
see  below,  19.3),  and  is  ordinarily  pronounced  as  an  i 
in  the  same  situation. 

Examples :  ©^rup,  9lfl)I,  ^xx\^,  TO^rtc. 
•    Some  require  that  in  words  from  the  Greek,  of  more  learned 
and  less  popular  use,  it  should  have  the  sound  of  jx  (17). 

MODIFIED  VOWELS. 

14.  1.  The  modified  vowels  are,  historically,  prod- 
ucts of  the  mixture  of  an  e  or  i-sound  with  o,  o,  u,  or  of 
the  phonetic  assimilation  of  the  latter  to  the  former  in 
a  succeeding  syllable.  They  were  written  5le,  De,  Ue, 
ac,  oe,  ue,  and  are  still  often  so  written  wh^n  the  vowel 
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modified  is  a  capital ;  but  when  small  letters  were 
used,  the  c  came  to  be  first  written  above  the  other 

vowel — ^thus,  a,  o,  u — and  then,  for  convenience,  was 
reduced  in  common  use  to  a  couple  of  dots — as  d,  6,  it. 

2.  They  are  never  doubled ;  and  hence,  a  noun  containing  in 
the  singular  a  double  vowel,  if  requiring  modification  in  the 
plural,  loses  one  vowel :  thus,  ©aal  forms  ©ale,  9la§  forms  %)tx. 

15.  %,  a. — ^  has  the  sound  of  an  open  e — that  is  to 
say,  of  an  e  very  slightly  approaching  our  "  short  a"; 
it  is  everywhere  hardly  distinguishable  from  an  e  in 
the  same  situation. 

It  is  long  in  ftldger,  pragcn,  Sfcr,  ©palmer,  SKdl^rc. 
It  is  short  in  ^dnbc,  Spfcl,  l&dttc,  Sdrfcr,  fdflcn. 

1.  A  number  of  words  vary  in  their  spelling  between  d  and  e. 
Of  those  often  spelt  with  c  the  New  Orthography  prefers  d  in 
(Scbdrbc  gesture;  and  in  those  oftenest  written  with  d  it  prefers 
c  in  ubcrfd^lDenglici^  exuberant,  and  m\]6)  Welsh.  For  the  inter- 
change of  du  and  cu  see  below,  21.3. 

16.  Ij,  9. — D  is  really  produced  by  a  combination 
of  that  position  of  the  tongue  in  which  e  (e  in  they)  is 
uttered,  and  of  that  position  of  the  lips  in  which  o  is 
uttered ;  but  it  is  not  easily  given  by  a  conscious  eflFort 
so  to  dispose  the  organs.  It  is  nearest  in  tone  to  our 
u  in  hurty  but  is  notably  different  from  this,  verging 
considerably  toward  the  e  of  they.  Is  is  closely  akin 
with  the  French  et^sounds. 

It  is  long  in  6fen,  tnoflcn,  fd^on,  ^orcn,  €)!. 

It  is  short  in  fonntc,  dffncn,  ^bUc,  ©p5ttcr,  fitter. 

To  form  o,  therefore,  endeavor  to  hit  an  intermediate  somid 
between  the  vowels  of  hurt  and  hate. 

The  German  poets  frequently  make  5  rime  with  the  simple 
t,  and  in  parts  of  Germany  the  two  are  hardly  distinguished. 
But  their  real  difference,  as  properly  pronounced,  is  quite 
marked,  and  should  never  be  neglected. 

17.  it,  it. — "iX  is  produced  by  a  combination  of  that 
position  of  the  tongue  in  which  i  (i  in  piqve^  pin)  is 
uttered,  and  of  that  position  of  the  lips  in  which  u  (t^  ii) 
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rirfe,  piM)  is  uttered.     It  is  the  same  sound  with  the 

French  u.     To  utter  it,   first  round  the  lips  to  the 

u-position,  and  then,   without  moving  them,  fiix  the 
tongue  to  say  i  (ee) — or  vice  versa. 

It  is  long  in  Ubcl,  ©(i)ulcr,  tnubc,  W^n,  f%I,  fiber. 

It  is  short  in  ©lurf,  SKiittcr,  UpptQfeit,  fuDcn,  ^xdit,  burnt. 

The  sounds  of  b  and  u  are,  among  the  Grerman  vowels,  much 
the  hardest  to  acquire,  and  cannot  be  mastered  without  assidu- 
ous practice  imder  a  teacher. 

DIPHTHONGS  AND  VOCAL  DIQEAPHS. 

18.  For  %  b,  U,  see  Modified  Vowels,  above  (14r-17). 
3e^  as  already  noticed  (10),  is  an  i  made  long  by  the 

addition  of  an  e,  instead  of  by  doubling,  or  the  addition 
of  ]^. 

Historically,  tc  often  represents  an  original  combination  of 
separate  vowels. 

Examples :  bic,  ticf,  liegcn,  gricbcn,  SRicmcn. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  words  (mostly  coming  from  the  Latin, 
and  always  accented  on  the  preceding  syllable),  the  c  of  tc  has 
its  own  proper  sound,  and  the  t  is  pronounced  like  y  before  it, 
or  else  forms  an  independent  syllable:  thus,  fitnien,  ©lorlc, 
gamillc,  Sragobie ;  also  Snic  (plural  of  ^nic,  and  better  spelt 
Snice). 

1.  The  New  Orthography  writes  ie  instead  of  i  in  verbs  (404, 
n.  4)  like  marfd^icren,  ftubieren,  l&antieren. 

19.  1.  %\. — 9li  is  a  combination  of  letters  represent- 
ing a  true  diphthongal  sound,  which  is  composed  of  the 
two  elements  a  (a  in  far)  and  i  {i  in  pique).  It  is  pro- 
nounced nearly  as  the  English  aye  (meaning  'yes'),  or 
like  the  **long  i"  ot  aisle,  isle,  but  with  the  first  con- 
stituent of  that  sound  made  very  slightly  opener  and 
more  conspicuous,  a  little  dwelt  on.  It  occurs  in  very 
few  words. 

Examples:  §atn,  SBatfe,  SKat. 

2.  @i. — (£t  represents  the  same  sound,  and  is  of 
very  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  being  the  ordin-i 
»ry  German  equivalent  of  piir  *'long  i." 
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Examples :  SBcin,  Scil,  ©irner,  \n,  &,  KitcUeit. 

3.  31^  and  c^  were  formerly  written  in  certain  words  instead 
of  ai  and  ci:  they  are  now  gone  nearly  out  of  use,  only  a  few 
authors  retaining  them. 

Examples :  3Ra\),  fct)n,  \tt),  ^oligci). 

20.  Mil. — 2Iu  combines  the  two  sounds  of  a  (in  far) 
and  u  (in  rule),  and  is  pronounced  almost  precisely  like 
the  English  ou,  ow,  in  hotisey  dovm,  but  with  the  first 
element,  the  a-sound,  a  shade  more  distinct 

Examples:  §au§,  faufen,  9luQC,  @au,  braun.  Want 

21.  1.  @tl.— ®u  is  most  nearly  like  the  English  oi, 
oy,  in  hoU,  Joy,  differing  chiefly  in  having  the  first  ele- 
ment briefer  and  less  conspicuous.  Theoretically,  its 
final  element  is  the  it-sound. 

Examples :  l^eutc,  ncu,  6uter,  grcunbe,  cucr. 

2.  tttl^  ait. — ^u  is  the  modified  diphthong  corre- 
sponding to  avif  as  d  to  a.  It  is  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner  as  eu. 

Examples ;  auglcr,  ^OMit,  brduncn,  Sttaumc. 

3.  There  are  a  number  of  words  which  vary  in  their  spelling 
between  eu  and  du.  Of  those  oftenest  spelt  with  du  the  New 
Orthography  prefers  eu  in  bicuen  maul,  beiid^ten  seem,  ®reucl 
horror,  grculic^  Twrrible,  IcuQuen  d^ny,  fd)neu3en  snuff. 

22.  Ut. — ^Ut  is  found  only  in  ()ui,  pfui,  and  is  pro- 
nounced like  tve. 

CONSONANTS. 

23.  8,  li. — 58  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  when 
followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  a  vowel  or  a  semivowel 
(r,  I),  or  when  doubled.  « 

Examples :  Siber,  93ube,  l&aben,  ober,  S3Iei,  bred)en,  ®bbc. 

In  other  situations — i.e.,  when  final,  or  followed  by  a 
consonant  in  general — it  loses  its  sonant  character,  and 
is  converted  into  the  corresponding  surd,  p. 

Examples:  (Bidb,  gel^abt,  oh,  fd^ub,  Qdb^hux^, 

JJ4,     ^,  e, — ^,  in  wor^s  properly  German,  is  found 
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only  in  the  combinations  d^,  dE,  fd^,  for  which  see  below, 
43,  44,  48. 

In  words  borrowed  from  other  languages  and  not 
Germanized  in  spelling;  it  is,  as  in  English,  hard  before 
a,  0,  u,  t,  n,  r,  but  soft  before  e,  t,  ^ :  in  the  former  case, 
it  is  pronounced  as  k,  in  the  latter,  as  ts  (German  j:  42). 

Examples :  gato,  Karccr,  (Concert,  Kicero,  ©laubiu^,  Ocean. 

1.  There  are  many  foreign  words  in  regard  to  which  usage  is 
still  unsettled,  either !  or  c  being  written  for  the  hard  sound, 
and  either  g  or  c  for  the  soft  sound :  thus,  Karccr  or  ff arger, 
©oncert  or  Songcrt. 

25.  %,  )l. — 3),  like  h,  has  its  own  proper  sonant 
sound,  that  of  English  d,  before  a  vowel,  or  any  con- 
sonant that  may  intervene  between  it  and  a  vowel  in 
the  same  syllable  ;  also  when  doubled. 

Examples:  ®amm,  bid,  ®orf,  bu,  ^bel,  brci,  ©mall,  ^robbcl. 
At  the  end  of  a  word,  or  of  a  syllable  before  another 
consonant,  it  is  changed  to  the  corresponding  surd,  t 

Examples :  2ieb,  ©tabt,  milb,  Slbenb,  Idnblid^. 

1.  The  combination  bt  is  the  equivalent  of  a  double  t,  the  b 
not  being  separately  pronounced:  thus,  gefanbt,  berebt,  Idbt, 
f anbtc ;  and  in  a  few  words  the  spelling  wavers  between  bt  and  t. 
The  New  Orthography  writes  tot  dead,  instead  of  the  usual 
tobt  (hence  also  totcn,  etc.) ;  also  gejcfjeit  clever,  instead  of 
gejd^eibt. 

26.  %p  f. — (5  ^^^  always  the  same  sound  as  in 
English. 

27.  ®^  Q. — ®,  like  the  other  sonant  mutes,  h  and  b, 
has  its  proper  hard  sound  (as  English  g  in  go,  give,  get) 
when  doubled,  or  when  followed  in  the  same  syllable 
by  a  vowel  or  a  liquid  (1,  n,  r).  It  is  never  softened 
before  e  or  i — as  it  also  is  not  in  any  English  word  of 
Germanic  origin. 

Examples :  ®an§,  Qegen,  ©icr,  Qut,  gro^,  ®Ia§,  ©nabc,  Soggc. 

In  the  same  situations  in  which  6  and  b  become  p  and 
t,  g  is  also  changed  to  a  surd ;  it  does  not,  however, 
assume  the  y^lue  of  I,  but  rather  that  of  (i^  (43), 
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Examples :  %aQ,  gofl,  3ufl/  3Sofit,  SRaflb,  rul&iQ,  tafllid^. 

There  is  much  difference  of  usage  among  Germans,  and  of 
opinion  among  German  orthoepists,  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
g.  All,  indeed,  agree  to  give  it  the  hard  sound  when  initial 
But  in  other  situations,  some  always  soften  it  to  i^ — e.  g.,  in 
S)c0cn,  3icfl^^  Others  do  not  allow  it  anywhere  the  precise 
(i^-soimd,  especially  not  after  the  hard  vowels  {a,  o,  n),  but  pro- 
nounce it  nearly  as  f,  or  as  something  between  a  q  and  f,  or 
between  a  f  and  ^ — and  so  on. 

In  many  words  taken  from  the  French,  g  has  its  French 
sound,  like  that  of  the  English  8  in  rnsUm,  or  «  in  azure:  thus, 
©cnic,  $agc,  3nQenicur,  Orange,  Qcnlcren. 

28.  §,  |. — ^  has  the  sound  of  English  h  when  it 
begins  a  word  (or  either  of  the  suffixes  \)cit,  l^aft).  Else- 
where it  is  silent,  serving  either  to  lengthen  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  or  to  make  a  hiatus  between  two  vowels. 

For  t^,  which  is  pronoimced  as  simple  t,  see  below  (37.2).  For 
i^  and  f d^,  see  below  (43,  48). 

Examples:  l^in,  Ijtx,  ^ai,  Oofr  Out  l&olfter,  ff tnbl&cit,^l^at)l&aft, frolft, 
xa]^,  ©(^ul6,  rul^en,  ^l^n,  ei^rc,  cl^er,  i^m,  Dl&r,  tl&un,  ^tfter. 

29.  3f  !• — 3  is  always  pronbunced  like  our  y  con- 
sonant. 

Examples:  ^af)x,  iung,  iebcr,  So^ann,  beial^cn. 

30.  St,  t. — ^  has  always  the  sound  of  English  Je. 
Instead  of  double  f  is  written  cf  (which,  however,  if 
separated  in  syllabication,  becomes  M). 

Examples :  f anit,  fcnncn,  ^leib,  ftreibc,  ^nic,  finabe,  ©lode,  bruf* 
fen  (but  brudfen). 

31.  8,  I;  3B,  W. — These  letters  have  the  same 
sounds  as  their  English  correspondents. 

32.  91,  n. — 9?  has  usually  the  same  sound  as  Eng- 
lish n.  Like  the  latter,  it  has  before  f  the  value  of  Tig  : 
thus,  fin!en,  S)ant 

For  the  digraph  ng,  see  below  (45). 

33.  ^,  ^. — $  is  pronounced  as  in  English.  For 
the  digraph  p^,  see  below  (46.2). 

34.  O,  l|.— Of  as  in  English,  is  always  followed  by 
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u,  and  qu  is  pronounced  as  jfct;,  but  with  the  pure  labial 
utterance  of  the  i7-sound,  as  explained  below  (under 
ft),  39). 
Examples :  Dual,  quer,  Duirl,  quoll. 

35,  9t,  t. — 9i  has  a  decidedly  more  distinct  and 
forcible  utterance  than  in  English,  being  more  or  less 
rolled  or  trilled,  and  hence  formed  a  little  further  for- 
ward in  the  mouth  than  our  r.  In  every  situation,  it 
must  be  clearly  heard. 

Examples :  SRanb,  rebcn,  Witter,  Slol&r,  runb,  l^cr,  ^m,  Slrbeitcr, 
tjii^rcr,  ocrtnerfen,  marmorner,  crlcrnborer. 

36,  @,  f,  8. — ©,  after  a  manner  analogous  with  b, 
b,  and  g,  has  its  proper  surd  or  hissing  sound  only 
when  doubled,  final,  or  standing  before  a  consonant; 
before  a  vowel  (not  before  a  semivowel ;  nor  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  surd  consonant,  as  t,  d),  or  a  liquid,  I,  m,  n, 
r)  it  approaches  a  sonant,  or  buzzing  sound,  that  of  our 
z,  and  in  the  usage  of  some  localities,  or  of  some  classes, 
it  is  a  full  s;  according,  however,  to  the  better  sup- 
ported pronunciation,  it  is  a  compromise  between  8 
and  Zy  a  kind  of  sz.  Before  t  and  p  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  it  is  usually  and  regularly  pronounced 
as  sh  (rather  less  broadly  and  conspicuously  than  our 
common  sli);  but  the  pronunciation  as  written  has  also 
good  usage  (especially  in  Northern  Germany)  in  its 
favor. 

Double  ^  (f^,  ff)  is  always  surd  or  hissing;  for  jj, 

see  49, 

Examples :  (Sla§,  ©aft,  S5o§^eit,  tt)ij|cn,  Sootfc,  cmftg,  alf o,  ©ol^n, 
©ceic,  Scjen,  (SefaitQ,  ftcif,  ©tranfi,  ^pux,  fprinQcn. 

37,  2f  t. — %  in  words  properly  German,  has  always 
the  ordinary  sound  of  English  t. 

Examples :  Safcl,  Saube,  %tii,  treten,  3:ritt,  3:intc. 

1.  In  the  terminations  of  certain  words  from  the 
Latin  or  French,  t  is  pronounced  as  j  (i.  e.,  as  English 
ts)  before  ia,  ie,  io :  thus,  martialijcl^,  ^patient,  ^iatioHt 
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2.  ^  is  pronounced  always  as  simple  t,  its  I)  having, 
in  real  Gterman  words,  no  historical  ground,  but  only  a 
phonetic  value,  as  indicating  the  long  quantity  of  the 
neighboring  vowel :  thus,  Z\)alf  2;^at,  2^t)on,  tf)un,  2;f)urc, 
Xfircine. 

3.  The  New  Orthography  omits  the  ]^  of  t^  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word  ia  all  cases  in  which  the  following  vowel  is  otherwise 
shown  to  be  long:  thus,  %in  animal,  %t\l  part  (with  Urtcil, 
SSortcil,  etc.),  Sccr  tor,  tcucr  dear,  Zan  dew,  t)crtcibiecn  defend; 
also  in  3:f)urm  Umer,  and  in  the  sufiftx  =tum  (for  ^tljuni) :  thus, 
Scid^tum  wealth.  But  the  1^  is  retained  in  J^cc  tea.  It  writes 
t  instead  of  tl^  everywhere  at  the  end  of  a  word  (or  of  a  radical 
syllable  before  a  suffix  or  ending) :  thus,  glut  flood.,  5Wut  fqnrit, 
Slot  need,  Mat  council,  rot  red,  tDert  dear,  Mdtjcl  riddle,  %itvx 
breath,  SKiete  Mre,  Sftute  rod— instead  of  ^lui%  etc. 

Some  writers  omit  the  ^  of  tl)  in  all  cases. 
For  j^,  see  below  (51). 

38.  S,  H. — '^  is  hardly  found  except  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word,  and  there  has  the  sound  of  English  /. 
In  the  case  or  two  where  it  occurs  in  the  interior  of 
words  before  a  vowel,  it  is  pronounced  as  our  v;  as 
also,  in  words  taken  from  foreign  languages  which  give 
it  the  latter  sound. 


Examples:    35ater,   biel,    SSer 
©flQDe,  Sacanj,  ScnebiQ,  Diolett, 


an,   t)or,  t)5Big,   SSoIf,  frcDeln, 
5}ult)cr. 


39.  SB,  to. — 3S,  when  not  preceded  by  a  consonant 
in  the  same  syllable,  is  commonly  and  correctly  pro- 
nounced precisely  as  the  English  v,  or  between  the 
edges  of  the  upper  teeth  and  lower  lip.  Another  mode 
of  its  utterance,  which  is  also  supported  by  good 
authority,  excludes  the  action  of  the  teeth,  and  pro- 
duces the  sound  between  the  edges  of  the  lips  alone. 
As  thus  made,  it  is  still  distinctly  a  v  (not  a  w),  though 
one  of  a  different  quality  from  our  v :  the  difference, 
however,  is  not  conspicuous  to  an  unpractised  ear.  All 
authorities  agree  in  requiring  this  purely  labial  pro- 
nunciation after  a  consonant  ^which  consonant  is  nearly 
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always  a  sibilant,  f d^  or  }) :  and  the  same  belongs,  as 
above  noticed  (34)9  to  the  u  of  the  combination  qiL 
Examples:  2BeIIc,  2BaI)n,  3&nt^,  toollen,  fd^mcr,  imi,  %mti, 

40.  3t,  |. — 36  is  found  in  only  an  exceedingly  small 
number  of  words  originally  German.  It  has  the  sound 
of  English  x  (ks),  whether  as  initial  or  elsewhere. 

Examples:  %it,  ^cjc,  2:cjt,  Xcnop^on,  Xcnicn,  Xi)Iogra})ftie. 

^1.     Hf  ll- — ?)  i^  German  is  a  vowel  only  (13). 

42,  3,  3. — Q  is  always  pronounced  as  fe,  except  in 
the  combination  §  (see  below,  49) :  its  two  constituents 
should  be  sharply  and  distinctly  uttered.  Instead  of 
double  }  is  written  ^  (51). 

Examples :  3inn,  Soil,  gu,  gcrjicl^cn,  gagcn,  l^eigen,  ^ring,  C^olg, 
C>ct3,  pafe,  3tt)ci. 

CONSONANTAL  DIGRAPHS  AND  TIUGRAPHS. 

43,  6|,  li^. — ^The  compound  d£|  has  two  sounds: 
one  is  deeper  or  more  guttural,  nearly  our  throat- 
clearing  or  hawking  sound,  and  is  heard  after  a,  0,  u, 
an ;  the  other,  after  any  other  vowel  or  a  consonant,  is 
more  palatal,  made  over  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  and 
approaches  the  sA-sound,  or  is  nearly  as  we  should 
pronounce  hy  in  hyen. 

g]^,  in  all  situations,  is  a  rough  breathing,  an  7i,  rasped  out 
with  conspicuous  force  through  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
position  of  the  organs  in  which  the  preceding  vowel  was  uttered. 
According,  then,  as  the  vowel  is  one  produced  in  the  throat — 
namely,  a,  0,  u — or  one  which  comes  forth  between  the  flat  of 
the  tongue  and  the  palate — ^namely,  c,  i,  \),  a,  0,  ii — or  as  it  is  a 
diphthong  whose  final  constituent  is  of  each  class  respectively 
— namely,  an  on  the  one  hand ;  ai,  ei,  du,  cu  on  the  other — ^the 
following  ^  has  a  different  pronunciation,  guttural  or  palatal 

1.  iSi)  after  a  consonant  has  the  softer  or  palatal  sound. 

As  above  noticed  (27),  fl  not  followed  by  a  vowel  etc. 
has  the  sound  which  6)  would  have  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. 
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Examples:  guttural (!|:  Sad^, bod^, SBud^, aud^, SKad^cr, 3l(!^tunQ, 
%oi)itx,  Sag,  309, 3wQ ; 

palatal  d^:  S^t^,  rcd^t,  xS),  nid^tS,  fid^er,  Sud^cr, 
adf)tcn,  Sdd^cr,  Sod^cr,  rei(^,  cud^,  ^eud^t,  baud^tc,  burd^,  S)oId^,  man* 
d^er,  SBcg,  rid^tig,  3Ragbc,  bcugtc,  Suglein,  3tt>crg. 

The  fault  particularly  to  be  avoided  in  practising  the  d^-sound 
is  the  closure  of  the  organs,  forming  a  mute  consonant,  a  kind 
of  fc  or  gr.  If  such  a  mispronunciation  is  once  acquired,  it  can- 
not be  unlearned  without  great  trouble.  Much  better  utter  a 
mere  breathing,  an  h,  at  first,  depending  upon  further  practice 
to  enable  one  by  degrees  to  roughen  it  to  the  desired  point  of 
distinctness. 

2.  &)  before  ^,  when  the  ^  belongs  to  the  stem  of 
the  word,  and  not  to  an  added  suffix  or  inflectional  end- 
ing, loses  its  peculiar  sound,  and  is  uttered  as  k  (Le., 
6)^  as  x). 

Examples :  SBad^S,  Drf|fc,  gud^§,  Sud^f c,  ©etd^fcl,  Wcd^fcln. 

3.  In  words  taken  from  the  Greek,  d^  has  usually  the  softer 
or  palatal  d^-sound  before  c  or  i,  as  gl^irurg,  ^ctcd^icn ;  but  else- 
where it  is  pronounced  as  f :  thus,  gl^aractcr,  6ftor,  Klftlor,  gl^rift. 
In  words  from  the  French,  it  has  the  French  c/i-soimd,  or  that 
of  German  fdf)  (our  sh):  thus,  Sed^crd^c,  d^armant,  Sl&auffcc. 

44.  61,  if. — Sf,  as  already  explained  (30),  is  the 
written  equivalent  of  a  double  f. 

45.  91%,  tt(|. — 9?C5  is  the  guttural  nasal,  the  equiva- 
lent of  English  ng,  standing  related  to  t  and  c|  as  n  to  t 
and  b,  and  m  to  p  and  6.  Its  g  is  not  separately  uttered, 
as  gr,  before  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant :  thus,  Singer 
like  singer,  not  like  finger;  ^ungrig  like  hangrope,  not 
like  hungry. 

Examples :  Juitfl,  fmgen,  (Sang,  &amt,  Idngcr,  brinflltd^. 

46.  1.  Spf,  ^>f . — 5)3f  is  often  etymologically  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  p  (^funb  pound,  5Pfaf)t  pale),  but  it  is  uttered 
regularly  as  a  combination  of  p  and  f. 

2.  ^^,  )||. — ^$[)  is  found  only  in  words  of  foreign 
origin,  and  has  the  sound  of  f ,  as  in  English. 
Examples :  gjf cffcr,  ^f crb,  topf ,  rupf en ;  ^a jc,  ^IftoSpl&or,  &xaJpm 
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47.  Oil,  fjtt. — This  combination  has  been  abeady 
explained  (34,  39). 

48.  @d|,  f^. — ©d^  is  the  equivalent  of  our  ah 

Examples:  ©d^iff,  fd^on,  fd^cu,  %\6)t,  gifd^,  ©d^nur,  ©d^loan, 
©d^Io^,  ©d^mcrg,  fd^rcibcn,  finbifd^. 

49.  ®J,  ft. — ©J  is  pronounced  as  a  double  %  (ff,  36), 
the  }  losing  its  distinctive  character  in  the  combination. 
Double  ff  is  not  written  at  the  end  of  a  word,  nor  before 
a  consonant  (t),  nor  after  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong, 
g  being  in  such  situations  substituted  for  it. 

Examples :  lap,  la^t  (from  lajfcn),  ©d^o^  (but  ©d^offc),  gcnie^cn, 
©trau^  and  ©trau^c,  ^Ci%  ftdfelid^,  l^a&tc  (but  l^affcn). 

As  was  remarked  above  (2.2),  when  German  is  written  or 
printed  in  the  Koman  character,  g  should  be  represented  by  ss 
(according  to  the  rules  of  the  New  Orthography,  rather  by  the 
obsolete  and  barbarous  combination  fs). 

1.  The  New  Orthography  writes  the  sufiBx  sui^  (408-9)  with  a 
single  g :  thus,  ®Icid)ni§,  fjinfternis. 

50.  %%,  t|. — %^f  as  noticed  above  (37),  is  equivalent 
to  t  simply. 

51.  %l,  ^. — %i  is  the  written  equivalent  of  a  double 
J,  and  is  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single  j. 

Examples ;  ^afe,  ^lafec,  pfeen,  SKiifec,  icfet,  plbfelid^. 

GENERAL  SUPPLEMENTARY  RULES. 

52.  1.  Other  combinations  of  letters  than  those 
treated  of  above,  whether  of  vowels  or  of  consonants, 
are  pronounced  as  the  single  letters  of  which  they  are 
made  up. 

2.  Doubled  consonants,  however,  are  not  pronounced 

double,  but  in  the  same  manner  as  single  ones. 

Double  consonants,  in  general,  have  no  etymological  ground, 
but  are  an  ortihographical  device  for  indicating  the  short  quan- 
tity of  the  preceding  vowel. 

53.  But  doubled  consonants,  or  double  vowels,  or  any  of  the 
foregoing  combinations  of  vowels  or  consonants,  if  produced  by 
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the  coming  together  of  the  final  and  initial  letters  of  the  parts 
making  up  a  word — either  by-  composition  or  by  the  addition  of 
prefixes  or  of  suffixes  of  derivation  beginning  with  a  consonant 
— are  pronoimced  as  in  those  parts  taken  separately.    Thus, 

bccrbct  (bc=crbct)    not  as  ©ecrc;  gcirrt  (gc4rrt)         not  as  ®eier; 

bcurt^cUt  (bc-urt^eilt)"  ^cute;  ^onbbrurf  (^anb=brudf)  "  (gbbo; 

SKittog  (9RiMag)       "  Tlittt;  ttjcgging  (rocg^ging)        "  (ggge; 

abbilb  (3tb^bUb)         "  (ihht;  ouffaUt  (auHattt)  "  Slffc; 

toiettcici^t  (t)icl4ci(^t)    "  SBettc;  bennod^  (bcn^noc^)  "  ^cnnc; 

tocrrcift  (tjcr^reift)        "  f|)crrcn;  ba«felbe  (ba^ctbc)  "  bcffcn; 

tt)ad^fam  (ttjad^^am)    "  luat^fcn;  ungar  (un^gar)  **  Ungar; 

^avi^tn  (§au«^(^cn)  "  l^afd^cn;  ^au«3tn«  (^au««gin«)     "  auger; 

^utgutfcr(C>ut*3U(fcr)  **  $itje;  wegcffen  (tt)cg*cffcn)       "  gcgcffen; 

3tbart  (^b=art)  "  Stbcnb;  $anbcifcn  (^anb^cifcn)  "  l^anbcln. 

54.  Foreign  Words. — ^1.  Many  words  taken  into  German  from 
other  languages  (especially  French)  are  made  more  or  less  like 
German  words  in  spelling  and  in  pronunciation-  But  many 
others  retain  their  foreign  peculiarities.  The  most  common  and 
important  of  these  have  been  noticed  above,  under  the  different 
consonants;  less  frequent  are  the  following:  gn,  pronounced 
like  ny,  as  in  gj^amljagnc,  Sorgnctte ;  H,  like  ly,  as  in  Siflarb, 
SiHct;  gu,  as  hard  sf,  as  in  ©uitarre;  qu,  as  fc,  as  in  Souquct; 
n  with  preceding  vowel  as  a  nasal  vowel,  as  in  ©affin,  Wcfrain, 
SaUon.  So  also  among  vowels  :  at,  as  d,  as  in  Affaire ;  au  and 
tan,  as  0,  as  in  6})aulettc,  plateau ;  cu,  as  o,  as  in  ^bieu,  ^ngcnicur ; 
ou,  as  u,  as  in  Koufin,  %out ;  oi,  like  English  wa  in  was,  as  in 
TOemoircn,  2:oiIctte. 

2.  In  pronouncing  the  classical  languages,  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  Germans  follow,  in  general,  the  rules  of  utterance  of  their 
own  letters,  both  vowels  and  consonants.  But,  in  reading  Latin, 
g  is  always  hard,  and  v  has  the  sound  of  English  v  (German  nj), 
not  of  German  t>  (English/). 

ACCENT. 

55.  The  accentuation  of  German  wotds  is  so  generally 
accordant  in  its  principles  with  that  of  English  words, 
that  it  occasions  little  difficulty,  even  to  the  beginner, 
and  can  be  left  to  be  learned  by  practice,  without  detailed 
exposition  and  illustration.  The  following  are  its  lead- 
ing rules : 
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1.  The  accent  ordiiiarily  rests,  in  words  uncom- 
pounded,  on  the  radical  or  chiefly  significant  syllable — 
never  on  terminations  of  declension  or  conjugation, 
almost  never  on  suffixes  of  derivation,  and  never  on  the 
inseparable  prefixes  of  verbs  (302),  either  in  the  forms 
of  conjugation  or.  in  derivative  words. 

Exceptions  are :  the  suflftx  ei  (408);  the  i  or  ie  of  verbs  ending 
in  the  infinitive  in  ircn  or  tcren  (404) ;  and  a  few  wholly  anomalous 
words,  as  lebcn'big  (from  Ic'bcn,  le'benb). 

2.  In  compound  words,  except  compound  particles, 
the  accent  rests,  as  in  English,  upon  the  first  member. 
The  separable  prefixes  of  verbs  are  treated  as  forming 
compounds,  and  receive  the  accent,  in  the  verbal  forms 
and  in  most  verbal  derivatives. 

Exceptions  are:  many  compounds  with  aU,  as  aDmad^'tig 
cdmigMy,  allcm  alone,  aUtxzx^i  first  of  all;  compound  words  of 
direction,  like  ©iiboft  south-east;  and  a  niunber  of  others,  as 
Sal&rl&un'bcrt  century,  Icibci'Qcn  vassal,  tDtKfom'mcn  welwme, 

3.  Compound  particles  usually  accent.the  final  mem- 
ber :  thus,  ba^in  thither,  obgleid)  althottgh,  jufol'fle  accord- 
ing to,  jut)or  previously. 

Exceptions  are :  many  adverbs  which  are  properly  cases  of 
compound  noims  or  adjectives ;  and  some  others :  compare  425. 

4.  The  negative  prefix  un  has  the  accent  commonly, 
but  not  always  (compare  416,46).  The  same  is  the  case 
with  erj  and  ur. 

5.  Words  from  foreign  languages  regularly  retain  the  accent 
belonging  to  them  in  those  languages — yet  with  not  a  few,  and 
irregular,  exceptions.  As  the  greater  part  of  them  are  French, 
or  Latin  with  the  unaccented  syllables  at  the  end  dropped  oflf, 
they  more  usually  accent  the  final  syllable.  Some  change  their 
accent  in  the  plural:  thus,  3)of'tor/3)o!to'rcn,  S^raftcr,  Klfea^' 
rafte'rc. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

56.  The  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  German  as 
in  English. 
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They  are  classified  according  to  the  fact  and  the  mode  of 
their  grammatiGal  yariation,  or  inflection. 

1.  Nouns,  adjectiyes,  and  pronouns  are  declined. 

Among  these  are  here  included  abticleb,  numebai^,  and  pab- 
TidPiiES,  which  are  sometimes  reckoned  as  separate  parts  of 
speech. 

2.  Verbs  are  conjugated. 

3.  Adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  are  unin-. 
fleeted. 

4  Interjections  are  a  class  by  themselves,  not  enter- 
ing as  members  into  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 


DECLENSION. 

67.  Declension  is  the  variation  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  pronouns  for  number,  case,  and  gender. 

58.  There  are  two  numbers,  aingvlar  and  plural,  of 
which  the  value  and  use  are  in  general  the  same  as  in 
English. 

For  special  rules  concerning  the  use  of  the  numbers  in  Ger- 
man, see  211. 

59.  There  are  four  cases  in  German,  as  in  the  oldest 
known  form  of  English  (Anglo-Saxon). 

1.  The  nominative,  answering  to  the  English  nomina- 
tive. 

The  nominative  case  belongs  to  the  subject  of  a  sentence, 
to  a  word  in  apposition  with  it,  or  a  predicate  noun  qualifying 
it;  it  is  alse  used  in  address  (as  the  Latin  vocative).  See 
212-U. 

2.  The  genitive,  answering  nearly  to  the  English  pos- 
sessive, or  objective  with  of. 

It  is  therefore  most  often  dependent  upon  a  noun,  but  is  also 
used  as  the  object  of  certain  adjectives,  verbs,  and  prepositions; 
and  it  stands  not  infrequently  without  a  governing  word,  in  an 
adverbial  sense.    See  215-20. 
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3.  The  dative,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
dative,  or  to  the  English  objective  with  to  or /or. 

The  dative  stands  as  indirect  object  of  many  verbs,  transitive 
or  intransitive,  and  also  follows  certain  adjectives  and  preposi- 
tions. In  rare  cases,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  an  ablative.  See 
221-6. 

4.  The  accusativey  nearly  the  same  with  our  objective. 

This  is  especially  the  case  of  the  direct  object  of  a  transitive 
verb ;  certain  prepositions  are  followed  by  it ;  it  is  used  to 
express  measure  (including  duration  of  time  and  extent  of 
9pace),  also  the  time  when  anything  is  or  is  done ;  and  it  occa- 
sionally stands  absolutely,  as  if  governed  by  having  understood. 
See  226-30. 

A  noun  in  apposition  with  a  noun  standing  in  any  of  these 
relations  is  in  general  put  in  the  same  case  with  it  (but  see 
213.2). 

60.  There  are  three  gendebs,  masculine,  feminine, 
and  netUer. 

Each  noun  is  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  genders,  yet  not 
wholly  according  to  the  natural  sex  of  the  object  indicated  by  it 
The  names  of  most  objects  having  conspicuous  sex  are,  indeed, 
masculine  or  feminine,  according  as  those  objects  are  male  or 
female ;  but  there  are  not  infrequent  exceptions ;  and  the  names 
of  objects  destitute  of  sex  have  a  grammatical  gender,  as  mas- 
culine, feminine,  or  neuter,  according  to  rules  of  which  the 
original  groimd  is  in  great  part  impossible  to  discover,  and 
which  do  not  admit  of  succinct  statement 

61.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the  gender  of  German 
words  must  be  learned  outright;  but  the  following 
practical  rules  will  be  found  of  value  : 

1.  Uxceptkms  to  the  natural  gender  of  creaJtures  Jiaving  sex. 

a.  All  diminutives  formed  by*the'  sufllxes  rf|cn  and  Icin  (410.1) 
are  neuter:  thus,  ba§  TOdb(i)cn  t]ie  girl,  ba§  fjrdulcin  tlie  young 
lady, 

b.  Besides  the  special  names  which  designate  the  male  and 
female  of  a  few  species,  there  is  a  neuter  name  for  the  young,  or 
for  the  species,  or  for  both:  thus,  bet  6ber  Vw  boar,  bic  (Bau 
tlw  sow,  ba§  Serf eU/ie  pig,  ba§  (Sd^tDcin  the  hog. 
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But  most  names  of  aTiimalfl  are  of  one  gender  only,  and  gener- 
ally either  masculine  or  feminine :  thus,  bet  ^afe  the  hare,  bte 
9iad^tigaQ  the  rdghUngale;  but  ba3  Srocobil  the  crocodile. 

c.  Of  anomalous  exceptions,  only  bQ§  SEBeib  woman,  requires 
special  notice. 

2.  AttrUndion  of  gender  to  classes  of  inammaie  directs. 

Or,  Names  of  the  seasons,  months,  and  days  of  the  week,  of 
the  points  of  compass,  and  of  stones,  are  masculine :  thus,  ber 
SBintcr  winter,  bet  SRai  May,  bcr  SWontaa  Monday,  bcr  9lorb 
north,  bcr  fi^icf cl  flint 

5.  Most  names  of  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers  (usually  ending 
in  c),  are  feminine:  thus,  bic  Qfid^tc  tlie  pine,  bic  ^paumc  the 
plum,  bic  5RcHc  tlie  pink, 

c.  Most  names  of  coimtries  and  places,  of  metals,  the  names 
of  the  letters,  and  other  parts  of  speech  used  as  noims,  are 
neuter:  thus,  ba§  StoUen  Italy,  ba§  SScrltn  Berlin,  ba§  gifcn 
iron,  ba§  36  tlie  letter  x,  ba§  ^a  unb  9letn  tlie  yes  and  no. 

3.  Gender  as  determined  by  derivation  or  termination  (for 
further  details,  see  408-11). 

a.  Masculine  are  the  "greater  number  of  derivatives  formed 
from  roots  without  sufiftx,  by  change  of  vowel;  also  (though 
with  very  niunerous  exceptions)  of  words  in  cl,  en,  and  cr;  and 
all  derivatives  formed  by  ing  and  Ung. 

Thus,  bcr  Bpxui^  the  speech,  bcr  5RaflcI  tlie  nail,  bcr  Scgcn  the 
rain,  bcr  Singer  tlw  finger,  bcr  3)ccfcl  the  cover,  bcr  93ol)rcr  tlie 
gimJet,  bcr  SinbUng  the  foundling. 

h.  Feminine  are  most  derivatives  in  c  and  t,  and  all  those 
formed  by  the  secondary  sufBxes  ci,  l^cit,  fcit,  fd^aft,  ung,  and  in 
(or  inn). 

Thus,  bic  ©prad^c  speech,  bic  SKac^t  migld,  bic  ©d^mcici^clci 
fiMery,  bic  9Bci§]&eit  wisdom,  bic  ©itclfcit  vanity,  bic  3frcunbf(f|aft 
friendship,  bic  Drbnung  order,  bic  greunbin  the  female  friend. 

c.  Neuter  are  all  diminutives  formed  with  rf|cn  and  Icin  (as 
already  noticed),  most  nouns  formed  by  the  sufiQxes  fcl,  f al,  ni^ 
[ni^],  and  tl^um  [turn],  most  collectives  and  abstracts  formed  by 
the  prefix  gc,  and  all  infinitives  used  as  nouns. 

Thus,  ba§  9Jldnnd|cn  the  manniMn,  ba§  ffnablein  the  little  hoy, 
baS  SRaftfcI  [SRatfcI]  the  riddle,  ba§  ©djidfal  fate,  bQ§  ©leici^ni^ 
[®Ici(i)ni§]  the  likeness,  ba§  ffonigtl&uni  [^onigtum]  the  Ungdmn, 
bag  ©cpcbcr  plumage,  ba§  ©cjprdd^  talk,  baS  ©tcl^cn  the  aet  of 
standing. 

4.  Crender  of  compound  nouns. 
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Compound  nouns  r^ularly  and  usually  take  the  gender  of 
their  final  member. 

Exceptions  are  bic  ^ntlDort  answer  (ba§  SBort  toord),  bcr  ^t>* 
fd^cu  abhorrence  (bic  ©d^cu  f^ar\  several  compounds  of  ber 
TOutlft  [SfKut]  spirit,  as,  bie  ©ro^mutlft  [(Sro^mut]  magnanimity, 
©anftmutl^  [©anftmut]  gentleness,  and  SJcmutl^  [©cmut]  humility, 
etc.,  names  of  cities  (which  are  neuter),  and  a  few  others  (421). 

5.  Gender  of  nouns  of  foreign  origin. 

Excepting  a  few  words — which,  having  become  thoroughly 
Germanized,  have  had  their  original  gender  altered  by  assimila- 
tion to  analogous  German  words,  or  otherwise  anomalously^- 
nouns  from  other  languages  are  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter, 
as  in  the  tongues  whence  they  come :  thus,  bcr  Xitel  the  title 
(Lat  titidus,  m.),  bic  Orotic  the  crown  (Lat.  corona,  t),  bag 
^l^anomcn  tlie  phenomenon  (Gr.  pJudnom,enon,  n.) ;  but  bcr 
ftorpcr  the  body  (Lat.  corpus,  n.),  ba§  JJ^nfter  the  window  (Lat. 
fenestra,  t),  bic  Dlummcr  the  number  (Lat.  numerus,  m.). 

6.  Some  nouns  are  used  as  of  more  than  one  gender.  Thus, 
some  of  those  in  ni^  [ni§]  are  either  feminine  or  neuter :  see 
408,  IIL  6.  %%zil  [Stcil]  is  generally  masculine,  but  sometimes 
neuter,  especially  when  used  in  the  sense  of  share;  its  com- 
poimds  also  vary  in  gender.  Other  examples  are :  bcr  (or  ba§) 
ffafig  cage,  Drt  place,  gl^or  chorus;  bic  (or  ber)  Sutter  butter, 
©cmmcl  roU;  ba§  (or  bcr)  glo^  raft,  SKunbcl  ward,  S^txati) 
[3icrat]  omament;  and  so  on. 

7.  A  number  of  nouns  are  of  more  than  one  gender  according 
to  differences  of  meaning :  being  either  of  kindred  derivation,  or 
of  only  accidental  coincidence  of  form.  The  commonest  of 
these  are  as  follows : 

ber  ^anb,  vdume  \ia^  ^anb,  hand,  ribbon 

ber  ^unb,  covenant  bad  ^unb,  bundle 

ber  dvhtf  heir  ba9  @rbe^  inheritance 

bie  gtur,  meadow  ber  (or  bie)  g(ur,^or 

ber  ©e^dt,  contents  bad  (or  ber)  ®el^a(t,  voages 

ber  ©aft,  hM  bie  §aft,  confinemerd 

ber  ^eibe,  heathen  bie  ©eibe,  heatk 

ber  $ut,  hat  bie  ^ut,  guard 

bcr  ^uube,  customer  bic  ^unbe,  information 

ber  ©d^itb,  shidd  bad  @d^ilb,  sign 

ber  @ee,  lake  bie  @ee,  sea,  ocean 

ber  ©proffe,  descendant  bie  ©proffe,  round  {of  ladder) 

ber  @tift,  peg  bad  @tift, /ounda^ion 

bie  SQSel^r,  defense  bad  ^el^r,  toeir 
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bet  SBudtl,  hump  bic  Sudtef,  boss 

bet  J^icfer,  jaw  bic  differ,  pine4rte 

ber  Setter,  grade  bte  Setter,  ladder 

ber  iU2ange(,  {ocfc  bte  SRangel,  mangle 

bte  2Rarf,  wiarfc,  marcft  bod  9Rarf,  marrom 

ber  3Kajl,  »«w«  (of  a  »Wp)  bte  Tla%  fodder 

ber  SKeffer,  mecwurer  ba«  SWeffer,  knife 

ber  3:i^or, /ool  ba«  X\)ox,  gate 
ber  (or  bte)  SBet^e,  kite  (bird)     bic  SBei^e,  consecraHon 

62.  Adjectives  and  most  pronouns  are  inflected  in 
the  singular  in  all  the  three  genders,  in  order  to  agree 
in  gender  with  the  nouns  which  they  qualify  or  to 
which  they  relate.  No  such  word  makes  a  distinction 
of  gender  in  the  plural. 

ARTICLES. 

63.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  declension  of  the 
definite  and  indefinite  articles  is  first  given. 

The  definite  article  is  the  same  with  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, in  its  adjective  use  (164.1) ;  the  indefinite  is  the  same  with 
the  numeral  cin  owe  (198).    Our  own  articles  are  of  like  origin. 

Defintte  Abticle. 


Singtdar, 

Plural. 

maae. 

fern. 

nent. 

m.  f.  n. 

Norn. 

ber 

bic 

ha^ 

bie 

the 

Gen. 

beg 

ber 

beS 

ber 

of  the 

Dat 

bem 

ber 

bem 

ben 

to  the 

Ace. 

ben 

bie 

bag 

bic 

the 

Indefiottb  Abtict^wl 

Singxdar, 

, 

N. 

eitt 

einc 

ein 

a 

G. 

eineg 

einer 

eineg 

of  a 

D. 

einem 

einer 

einem 

to  a 

A 

etnen 

eine 

ein 

a 

64.  1.  The  stem  (base,  theme)  of  the  definite  article  is  b  only ; 
of  the  indefinite,  cin :  the  rest  is  declensional  ending. 

2.  Notice  that  the  declension  of  cin  differs  from  that  of  ber  in 
that  the  former  has  no  ending  in  the  nom.  masculine  and  the 
nom.  and  ace.  neuter. 
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65.  The  ace.  neuter  baS,  and  the  dat  masc.  and  neuter 
bcm  are  frequently  appended  to  prepositions  in  the  form  of 
simple  §  and  m,  being  written  as  one  word  with  the  preposition ; 
and,  in  such  contracted  forms,  a  preposition  ending  in  n  (an,  \n, 
l)on)  loses  its  n  before  tn.  The  dat  feminine  bcr  is  in  like 
manner  cut  down  to  r,  but  only  after  ju,  forming  gur. 

The  commonest  cases  of  this  contraction  and  combination 
are  am,  tm,  Dom,  gum,  bcim  (for  an  bcm,  in  bem,  t)on  bcm,  gu  bcm, 
bci  bcm),  and  an§,  auf§,  in§,  fiirS,  J)or§  (for  an  ba§,  etc.).  Much 
less  frequent  are  aufm,  tjorm,  burd^S,  and,  with  dissyllabic  prepo- 
sitions, iibcrS,  iibcrm,  and  the  like. 

Earely,  the  aca  masculine  ben  is  similarly  treated,  forming 
ubcrn,  l&intcrn,  and  so  on. 

The  contractions  are  almost  always  used  in  adverbial  phrases : 
thus,  am  @nbc  in  fine,  im  (Sangen  on  tlw  wliole,  etc. 

Some  writers  mark  the  omission  of  part  of  the  article  in  these 
contracted  forms  by  an  apostrophe :  thus,  auf  §,  iibcr'm,  l^intcr'n, 
etc. 

Very  rarely,  the  same  contraction  is  made  after  other  words 
than  prepositions :  thus,  tuann  cnblid)  au^flcfungcn  iff  §  altc,  cioiflc 
2icb  when  will  the  everlasting  old  song  he  sung  out  ? 

USE  OP  THE  ARTICLES. 

66,  In  general,  tke  articles  are  used  in  German 
nearly  as  in  English.  But  there  are  also  not  a  few 
differences,  the  more  important  of  which  are  stated 
below. 

1.  The  definite  article  regularly  stands  in  German  before  a 
noun  used  in  its  most  comprehensive  or  universal  sense,  as 
indicating  the  whole  substance,  class,  or  kind  of  which  it  is  the 
appellation:  as,  ba§  ®oIb  ift  gclb  gold  is  yelhw;  bic  SIdttcr 
bcr  ^pangcn  finb  Qtiin  leaves  of  plants  are  green, 

2.  By  a  like  usage,  it  stands  before  abstract  nouns :  as,  b  a  § 
Scbcn  ift  furg,  bic  ffunft  ift  lana  life  is  slwrt,  art  vs  kmg;  bcr 
(Slaubc  mati^t  fcIiQ  faith  makes  happy;  in§  SScrbcrbcn  lodfcn  to 
entice  to  destruction, 

3.  It  is  often  used  where  we  use  a  possessive  pronominal 
adjective  (161),  when  the  connection  sufficiently  points  out  the 
possessor,  or  when  the  latter  is  indicated  by  a  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  dative,  dependent  on  the  verb  of  the  sentence :  as,  bcr  SSatcr 
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fSuttcItc  ben  ffoJ)t  the  father  shook  his  head;  ba  crgreiff§  i^m 
b  t  c  ©eclc  then  it  takes  hold  vpon  his  soul, 

4  It  is  prefixed  to  words  of  certain  classes  which  in  English 
are  used  without  it :  as, 

a.  To  the  names  of  seasons,  months,  and  days  of  the  week : 
as,  im  ^xnkx  in  winter ;  in  bcm  (or  tm)  5Kai  in  May;  am  Srci- 
tag  on  Friday, 

h.  To  names  of  streets  and  moiftitains,  and  to  feminine  names 
of  countries :  as,  auf  bet  griebrid^sffiragc  in  Fredejnck  street ; 
b  c  r  SScJuD  Vesuvius ;  in  b  c  r  ©d^mciij  in  SwitzerlayuL 

c.  Often  to  proper  names,  especially  when  preceded  by  adjec- 
tives or  titles :  as,  b  c  m  franfcn  (Seorg  to  siek  George;  b  a ^  f define 
SScrlin  beautiful  Berlin; — or,  when  the  name  of  an  author  is 
used  for  his  works :  as,  id^  (eic  ben  Sd^iUcr  lam  reading  Schiller; 
— or,  in  a  familiar  or  contemptuous  way :  as,  ru|c  ben  S^^cinn 
caU  John ; — or,  to  indicate  more  plainly  the  case  of  the  noun :  as, 
ber  ©d^attcn  bet  TOaria  Maria's  shadmv;  ben  ^ItQmo^n  bc§ 
^nbronifuS  tJw  jealousy  of  Andronicus  (compare  104). 

5.  There  are  numerous  phrases,  in  German  as  in  English,  in 
which  the  article  is  omitted,  although  called  for  by  general  ana- 
logies. These  often  correspond  in  the  two  languages :  as,  gu 
SBettc  to  bed,  bet  Sijd^  at  table,  %nhx  toerfen  to  cast  anchor,  SSinb 
unb  SBctter  vnnd  and  weaiher,  SJleifter  riitirt  \\i)  unb  ®c|el(e  viaster 
and  man  bestir  themselves; — ^in  other  cases,  the  German  retains 
the  article  which  is  omitted  in  English:  as,  in  bic  <Sd)uIc  to 
school,  i  m  C^itnmel  unb  auf  ber  @rbe  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  a  m 
Slbcnb  at  evening; — or,  less  often,  the  article,  retained  in  Eng- 
lish, is  omitted  in  the  German :  as,  t)or  ^UQen  before  the  eyes, 
Qcn  Often  toward  the  East; — and  the  article  is  often  omitted  in 
proverbial  phrases:  thus,  SMorgenftunb'  Iftat  ®oIb  im  SKunb 
tiie  morning-hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth. 

6.  The  article  is  usually  omitted  in  technical  phraseology 
before  words  referring  to  persons  or  things  as  already  men- 
tioned or  to  be  mentioned,  as  befaflt,  fiebad^t,  genannt  Vie  afore- 
said, folgenb  the  following,  erfter  and  letter  former  and  latter, 
etc.;  also  before  certain  nouns,  as  3n]f)aber  holder,  Uebcrbringer 
bearer,  etc. 

7.  In  place  of  our  indefinite  article  with  a  distributive  sense, 
the  German  employs  the  definite  article :  as,  f  o  t)iel  b  a  §  ^f  unb 
so  much  A  pound;  be§  ^benb§  of  an  evening;  breimal  bte 
SBod^e  three  times  a  week.  Also,  in  certain  cases,  the  definite 
article  in  combination  with  a  preposition  stands  where  the 
indefinite  would  be  expected:    as,  ©taat  urn  ©taat  folltc  gur 
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^rot)in3  tocrben  stale  after  state  was  to  be  turned  into  a  prov- 
ince. 

8.  The  indefinite  article  is  often  omitted  before  a  predicate 
noun,  and  before  a  noun  in  apposition  after  al§  as,  signifying 
occupation,  ofiBce,  rank,  or  the  like :  thus,  cr  Xoax  ftaufmann,  mH 
abcr  icfet  ©olbat  werben  lie  was  k  merchant,  bvi  now  wants  to 
become  a  sohMer,  id)  fann  e§  al§  9Kann  ni^t  bulbcn  I  cannot,  as 
A  mmi,  endure  it. 

The  above  are  only  the  leading  points  that  require  notice  in 
comparing  the  German  and  English  use  of  the  articles.  The 
German  allows,  especially  in  poetry,  considerable  irregularity 
and  freedom  in  their  employment,  and  they  are  not  rarely 
found  introduced — and,  much  more  often,  omitted — ^where  gen- 
eral analogies  would  favor  a  contrary  treatment. 

67.  In  regard  to  their  position — ^the  definite  article 

precedes   all   other  qualifying  words  (except  aU  all) ; 

and  the  indefinite  suffers  before  it  only  f o  or  fold)  siiehy 

tpeld)  what,  and  toa^  fitr  what  sort  of. 

Thus,  bic  beibcn  ^nabcn  both  tlie  boys,  bcr  boppclte  $rei^  double 
theprixie,  ]o\6)  cin  IRann  (or  ein  fold^er  50^ann)  such  a  man,  meld^ 
cin  ^clb  what  a  hero:  but  einc  l^albe  Stunbe  half  an  Jmir,  ein  fo 
armcr  9)lann  so  poor  a  man,  cine  gang  fd^onc  SluSfid^t  quite  a  fine 
view. 

NOUNS. 

68.  In  order  to  decline  a  German  noun,  we  need  to 
know  how  it  forms  its  genitive  singular  and  its  nom- 
inative plural ;  and  upon  these  two  cases  depends  the 
classification  of  German  declensions. 

1.  Compound  nouns  have  the  inflection  of  their  final  member ; 
excepting  S3oflma(f|t  commission,  Dlfenmad^t /ain<,  which  are  of  the 
2nd  declension,  while  9Jlad|t  migJvt  is  of  the  1st  declension,  2nd 
class. 

69.  1.  The  great  majority  of  masculine  nouns,  and 
all  neuters,  form  their  genitive  singular  by  adding  ^  or 
c^  to  the  nominative.  These  constitute  the  fibst  or 
STRONG  DECLENSION ;  which  is  then  divided  into  classes 
according  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  nominative 
plural. 
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a.  The  first  class  takes  no  additional  ending  for  the 
plural,  but  sometimes  modifies  the  vowel  of  the  theme : 
thus,  ©paten  spade,  ©paten  spades ;  but  SSater  faiher, 
fSattx/aihers. 

b.  The  second  class  adds  the  ending  e,  usually  also 
modifying  the  vowel:  thus,  3a^r  year,  Sal^re  years; 
^xi^/oot;  giifee/ee^. 

c.  The  third  doss  adds  the  ending  er,  and  always 
modifies  the  vowel  (when  this  is  capable  of  modification) : 
thus,  Wannman,  Wlanmxmen;  ®xab grave,  &xabcx graves. 

d.  By  modification  of  the  vowel  is  meant  the  substitution  of 
the  modified  vowels  a,  o,  ii  (14),  and  du  (21.2),  for  the  simpler 
a,  Of  u,  and  an,  in  themes  containing  the  latter.  The  change  of 
vowel  in  English  man  and  men,  foot  and  feet,  mouse  and  mice^ 
and  their  like,  is  originally  the  same  process. 

2.  Some  feminines  form  their  plural  after  the  first  and 
second  of  these  methods,  and  are  therefore  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  first 
declension,  although  they  do  not  now  take  ^  in  the 
genitive  singular. 

70.  The  rest  of  the  masculine  nouns  add  n  or  en  to 
the  theme  to  form  the  genitive  singular,  and  take  the 
same  ending  also  in  the  nominative  plural.  Most  fem- 
inines form  their  plural  in  the  same  way,  and  are  there- 
fore classified  with  them,  making  up  the  second  or  weak 

DECLENSION. 

The  feminines  have  to  be  classified  by  the  form  of  their 
plurals  only,  because,  as  is  pointed  out  below,  all  feminine 
nouns  are  now  invariable  in  the  singular. 

71.  The  two  cases  above  mentioned  being  known, 
the  rest  of  the  declension  is  found  by  the  following 
general  rules : 

1.  Singtdar.  a.  Feminines  are  invariable  in  the  sin- 
gular. 

For  exceptions,  see  below,  95. 

h.  In  the  masculines  and  neuters  of  the  first  or 
strong  declension,  the  accusative  singular  is  like  the 
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nominative.  Nouns  which  add  only  §  in  the  genitive  have 
the  dative  also  like  the  nominative ;  those  which  add  cS 
in  the  genitive  regularly  take  e  in  the  dative,  but  may 
aliso  omit  it — it  being  proper  to  form  the  dative  of  any 
noun  of  the  first  declension  like  the  nominative. 

c.  Masculines  of  the  second  or  weak  declension  have 
all  their  oblique  cases  like  the  genitive. 

2.  Plural,  a.  The  nominative,  genitive,  and  accu- 
sative are  always  alike  in  the  plural. 

6.  The  dative  plural  ends  always  in  n :  it  is  formed 
by  adding  n  to  the  nominative  plural,  provided  that 
case  end  in  any  other  letter  than  n  (namely,  in  e,  I,  or  r, 
the  only  other  finals  that  occur  there);  if  it  end  in 
tt,  all  the  cases  of  the  plural  are  alike. 

c.  But  nouns  making  foreign  plurals  (101.  4, 5)  have  no  dative 
plural  different  from  the  other  cases. 

72,  1.  The  general  scheme  of  noun-declension,  then, 
is  as  follows : 

IsT  (strong)  Declension.  2nd  (weak)  Declension. 

Singular : 

xn.    XL  f^  m.  f. 

N.  0  0  0  0 

G.  r:c§,  »s  0  '^cn,  »n  0 

D.  =e,     0  0  =:cn,  =n  0 

A.  0  0  «cn,  -n  0 

Plural : 

Ist  CL       2nd  CL       3rd  Cl. 

N.  0  =c  ^cr  »cn,  =n 

G.  0  «=c  *cr  »en,  =n 

D.  sH  -en  scrn  =en,  "^n 

A.  0  *e  scr  *cn,  =n 

rowel  Towel  tow*!  towmI 

■ometimta      ganerally  -  alwavi  never 

modified.        mcdified.  moditfed.  modified. 

2.  The  following  general  rules,  applying  to  all  declension—' 
that  of  noims,  adjectives,  and  pronouns — ^are  worthy  of  notice ; 

a.  The  ace.  singular  of  the  fern,  and  neuter  is  like  the  nom- 
inative. 

b.  The  dat.  plural  (except  of  personal  pronouns)  ends  in  n«- 
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73.  It  will  be  seen,  on  oomparing  the  declension  of  nouns 
¥rith  that  of  the  definite  article  (63),  that  the  former  is  less  full, 
distinguishing  fewer  cases  by  appropriate  terminations.  Besides 
their  plural  ending — ^which,  moreover,  is  wanting  in  a  consider- 
able class  of  words — nouns  have  distinct  forms  only  for  the 
genitive  singular  and  the  dative  plural,  with  traces  of  a  dative 
singular — and  even  these  in  by  no  means  all  words. 

a.  The  names  strong  and  voeak  declension  were  introduced  by  Grimm, 
and,  though  destitute  of  any  resonable  ground  of  application,  have 
become  too  generally  and  firmly  established  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  A 
historically  suitable  designation  would  be  "vowel-declension"  and 
''ti-declension,**  since  the  first  mode  of  declension  properly  belongs  to 
themes  originally  ending  in  a  vowel  (though  the  plural-ending  er  comes 
from  themes  in  9) ;  the  second,  to  those  ending  in  n :  other  consonant- 
endings  with  their  peculiarities  of  declension  have  disappeared.  The 
whole  German  declensional  system  has  undergone  such  extensive  cor- 
ruption, mutilation,  and  transfer,  that  the  old  historical  classifications 
are  pretty  thoroughly  effaced,  and  to  attempt  to  restore  them,  or  make 
any  account  of  them,  would  only  confuse  the  learner. 

FIRST  OR  STRONG  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS. 

74.  As  already  explained,  the  first  or  strong  declen- 
sion contains  all  the  neuter  nouns  in  the  language,  all 
masculines  which  form  their  genitive  singular  by  adding 
i§  or  eS  to  the  nominative,  and  such  feminines  as  form 
their  nominative  plural  either  without  an  added  ending, 
or  else  by  appending  e  to  the  stem. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

75.  The  characteristic  of  the  first  class  is  that  it 
adds  no  ending  to  form  the  plural :  its  nominatives  are 
alike  in  both  numbers — except  that  in  a  few  words  the 
vowel  of  the  singular  is  modified  for  the  pluraL 

76.  To  this  class  belong 

1.  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  having  the  endings  e(, 
er,  en  (including  infinitives  used  as  nouns,  340),  and  one 
or  two  in  cm ; 

2.  A  few  neuter  nouns  having  the  prefix  go  and  ending 
in  e;  also  one  masculine  in  c  (Stafc  cheese) ; 

3.  All  neuter  diminutives  formed  with  the  suffixes 
6)tn,  lein,  and  f el ; 
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4  Two  feminines  ending  in  cr  (TOuttcr  mother  and 
%oi)itx  datighter). 

No  nouns  of  this  class  are  monosyllabic  (except  the  infinitives 
t^un  and  fcin).  The  endings  el,  cr  do  not  include  id,  eel,  icr,  cer, 
but  imply  the  simple  vowel  e  aa  that  of  the  termination. 

77.  Nouns  of  the  first  class  add  only  §  (not  e§)  to 
form  the  genitive  singular,  and  never  take  e  in  the 
dative. 

Their  only  variation  for  case,  therefore,  is  by  the  assumption 
of  3  in  the  gen.  sing,  (of  masc.  and  neut.  nouns),  and  of  n  in  the 
dat  plural. 

78.  About  twenty  masculines,  and  both  feminines, 
modify  in  the  plural  the  vowel  of  the  principal  syllable. 

1.    The  masculines  modifying  the  vowel  in  the  plural  are : 

5((fcr,  cuUivated  field        ©afcn,  harbor  Sfla^ti,  nail 

^pfct,  apple  $ammct,  ram  Ofcn,  stove 

^ohm,  floor  $ammer,  hammer  ©attcl,  saddle 

ISBogcn,  how  ^anbc!,  business  @d)abcn,  harm 

S3rubcr,  brother  ?obcn,  shop  ©d^nabcl,  beak 

gabcn,  ihread  SWongct,  loant  ©c^magcr,  brother-inrlaw 

©artcn,  garden  SWantcI,  doak  SSatcr,  father 

©rabcn,  ditch  SflaM,  navel  S3ogc(,  Mrd 

53o0cn,  gabcn,  and  ^amnict  Bometimes  have  the  tmmodified  vowel. 

79.  Examples : — 

I.    With  vowel  imchanged  in  the  plural : 


©paten  spads,  m. 

®cmdlbe  picture,  n. 

ftafc  cheese,  m. 

Singular. 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

bcr  ©paten 
be§  ©patent 
bent  ©paten 
ben  ©paten 

ba§>  ©ematbe 
be§  ®emalbe§ 
bent  ®emalbc 
bag  ©emalbe 

Plural. 

ber  Sdfe 
be§  Safes 
bent  Sofc 
ben  Sofe 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A 

bie  ©paten 
ber  ©paten 
ben  ©paten 
bie  ©paten 

bie  ®entatbc 
ber  ©ernolbe 
ben  ©emcilben 
bie  ©emalbc 

bie  Safe 
ber  Safe 
bzn  Sdfen 
bie  Sdfe 

82] 
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n.    With  vowel  modified  in  the  plural : 
93rubcr  brother,  m.       ftloftcr  convent,  n. 


N.  ber  ©ruber 

G.  be§  93rubcr§ 

D.  bent  95ruber 

A.  ben  Sruber 

N.  bie  Sriibcr 

G.  ber  Sriiber 

D.  ben  SBriibem 

A.  bie  Sriiber 


Singular. 

ba§  ftlofter 
be§  ^lofterS 
bem  Stioftcr 
bag  Softer 

FturdL 

bie  mijfter 
ber  SJIoftcr 
ben  Stbftem 
bie  moftcr 


aRuttcr  moUier,  f. 

bie  SKutter 
ber  aWutter 
ber  SKuttcr 
bie  SRutter 

bie  SRutter 
ber  SKiitter 
ben  SRUttern 
bie  a»iitter 


80.  1.  A  few  nouns  are  of  this  class  in  the  singular  and  of 
the  second  declension  in  the  plural ;  a  few  others  have  lost  an 
original  ending  n  or  en  in  the  nom.  (or  nom.  and  ace.)  singular: 
for  all  these,  see  Irregular  Declension  (96 — 8). 

2.  Among  the  infinitive-nouns  belonging  to  this  class  are 
a  few  of  irregular  ending  :  namely,  Xi^un  doing  and  ©ein  bei7ig, 
with  their  compounds,  some  of  which  are  in  common  use  as 
nouns — e.  g.,  3)afein  existence,  SBBot)Ifcin  welfare—;  and  others 
which  end  in  ein  and  cm :  thus,  SBanbeln  walking,  SQBanbcrn 
wandering, 

[ExBBCiSB  1.    Nouns  of  Fibst  Declension,  1st  Class.] 

SECOND  class. 

81.  The  characteristic  of  the  second  class  is  that  it 
forms  the  plural  by  adding  e  to  the  singular ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  vowel  of  the  principal  syllable  is  usually 
modified  in  the  plural ;  but  to  this  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions. 

82.  To  this  class  belong 

1.  The  greater  number  of  masculine  nouns ; 

2.  Many  neuters ; 

3.  More  than  thirty  monosyllabic  feminines  (with 
their  compounds,  and  including  the  compounds  of  funft, 
not  in  vise  ^-s  a^  independent  word),  with  the  feminines 
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formed  by  the  suffixes  nt§  [ni^]  (about  a  dozen  in  num- 
ber) and  fat  (two  or  three). 
The  feminines  belonging  to  this  class  are : 


5(ngfl,  anxiety 
3[yt,  axe 
SBanf,  bench 
S3raut,  bride 
S3runft,  fervor 
53ruft,  breast 
gaiijl,  fist 
gludfit,  JUgJd 
grud^t,  fruU 
®an9,  goose 
®ruft,  vatdt 
®unfl,  favor 


^aiih,  hand 
$aut,  skin 
truft,  de/X 

^u^,  cow 

?au«,  louse 
?uft,  air 
?uft,  pfoflwurc 
Tla6)t,  might 
Tlaqh,  maid 


^ad)t,  night 
Sf^a^t,  seam 
5«otf)  [9?ot],  need 
^u^,  nut 
®au,  5O10 
©c^nur,  string 
@(^lt)Utft,  swelling 
(Stabt>  ctty 
SBanb,  tooh 
SBurfl,  sausage 
S^djt,  training 
3unft,  flruiW 


9J?au«,  mouse 

^otf)  [^of]  hardly  forms  a  plural  except  in  the  dative,  ^bt\)en,  in 
certain  phrases.     @(i^tt)ulft  makes  also  @d)n)Utftcn. 

83.  Masculines  and  neuters  form  their  genitive 
singular  by  adding  either  ^  or  e^;  the  dative  is 
like  the  nominative,   or  adds  e. 

1.  The  ending  e§  is  more  often  taken  by  monosyllables,  §  by 
polysyllables  ;  but  many  words  may  assume  either,  according 
to  the  choice  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  depending  partly  on 
euphony,  and  partly  on  the  style  he  is  employing— e§  belonging 
to  a  more  serious  or  elaborate  style,  and  §  being  more  collo- 
quial. Nouns  of  more  than  one  syllable  with  unaccented  final 
containing  c  hardly  admit  c  in  the  ending.  On  the  other  hand, 
nouns  having  a  final  sibilant  require  an  c  to  make  the  genitive 
ending  perceptible.  Thus,  %aQ^  or  SageS,  SonigS  rather  than 
ffoniQcS,  almost  always  ©d^mcttcrUngg,  and  always  SIo^cS, 
2ud)fe§,  Safecg. 

2.  The  use  or  omission  of  e  in  the  dative  is  nearly  parallel 
with  the  use  of  c§  or  g  in  the  genitive  ;  but  it  may  be  left  off 
from  every  noun  without  exception.  It  is  regularly  omitted 
from  a  noun  immediately  following  a  preposition;  thus,  mit 
9ied)t  with  right,  t)or  3otn  for  anger;  exceptions  are  gu  or  na6) 
^aufc  Iwme. 

84,  Of  the  masculines,  the  great  majority  take  the 
modified  vowel  in  the  plural,  there  being  only  about 
fifty  exceptions ;  of  the  neuters,  only  two,  gf o^  ra/t  and 
&)0X  choir,  require  the  modiflga^tion,  and  two  others. 
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^oot  boat  and  SRol^r  reedy  may  take  it  or  not ;  of  the 
feminines,  all  except  those  ending  in  ni§  [ni$]  and  fal 
modify  the  Towel. 

1.    The  masculines  not  modifying  the  vowel  in  the  plural 
are: 


«at,  eel 
2{ar,  eagle 
2(mbo6,  anvU 
3lrm,  arm 
$au,  buU^ng 
©efuci^,  visit 
SBorn,  fountain 

2)otd^,  dagger 
2)o(i^t,  loicfc 
3)om,  (iothedrai 
S)orn,  /^orn 
3)ru(f,  prini 
gorp,  forest 
®xa\>,  degree 
@au,  province 


@aum,  p<rfcrf6 
$aU,  sound 
^alm,  staOc 
^audj,  breath 
|)uf,  Aoo/ 
^unb,  dog 
kxalin  [^ran],  crone 
2adji,  salmon 
lOaut,  sound 
lOuci^S,  lynx 
Sump,  ragamuffin 
Wtoxhf  murder 
Ort,  p2ace 
^arf,  jjarfc 
«Pfab,  path 
^^fau,  peacock 


$uld,  I>u2s0 

^^unfd^,  punch 
Ouaft,  iassd 
@d^uft,  wrdch 
^6)\x%  shoe 
@taar  [@tor],  starling 
©toff,  sfuj 
Slaft,  <ime 
2:09,  day 
2^^ron,  throne 
^ob,  dea/A 
2^rupp,  iroop 
%u\6!i,  flourish 
$erfu4,  ^HoJ 


<9au,  ^a\m,  and  ^^ron  also  make  plurals  of  the  second  or  weak 
declension.    $fau  is  also  declined  throughout  by  the  second  declension. 


85,     Examples : — 

L    With  vowel  modified  in  the  plural 


©ol^n  son,  m. 

N.    bcr  <Sofjn 

D.    bem  ©o^nc 
A.     ben  ©o^n 


N.  bie  ©o^ne 

G.  ber  ©o^ne 

D.  ben©o^nen 

A.  bic  ©ol^ne 


SIo^  ra/iC,  n. 
Singular. 

be§  glo^eg 
bem  gloge 
ba§  gtofe 

FlurcU, 

bie  Slofec 
ber  gtofee 
htn  Stof^en 
bie  gloge 


©anb  hand,  t 

bie  §anb 
ber  ©anb 
ber  ^anb 
bie  ^anb 


bie  ^anbc 
ber  ^anbe 
ben  ^anben 
bie  §anbe 
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n.    With  vowel  unchanged  in  the  plural : 
ajlonot  month,  m.       ^alfer  year,  n.       grfparni^  [=ni§]  saving,  t 


N. 
G. 
D. 

A. 


bcr  SRonat 
be§  90?onat§ 
bcm  SKonat 
ben  SRonat 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


bic  aWonatc 
ber  SRonatc 
ben  SWonaten 
bie  SWouate 


Singular. 

be§  3<^^t:c§ 
bent  ^df)xt 
ba^  Sfl^i^ 

bie  Sa^re 
ber  Sa^re 
ben  Sal^rcn 
bie  ^dtjit 


bic  ©rfparnife  [:=ni§] 
ber  ©rfpomi^  [-ni^] 
ber  ©rfparnife  [^ni§] 
bie  ©rfparnife  [-nig] 


bie  ©rfparniffc 
ber  Srfporniffe 
ben  Grfporniffen 
bic  (Srfparniffe 


86.  Most  nouns  of  foreign  origin  belong  to  this  class.  For 
some  irregularities  in  their  declension,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  members  of  the  class,  see  below,  97  etc. 

[ExERCJiSE  2.    Nouns  of  First  Declension,  2nd  Class.] 


THIKT)  CLASS. 


87.  The  characteristic  of  this  class  is  the  assumption 
of  the  ending  cr  to  form  the  nominative  plural,  along 
with  modification  of  the  vowel  of  the  theme  (if  it  admits 
of  modification). 

88,  The  class  is  composed  chiefly  of  neuter  nouns, 
with  a  few  masculines,  but  no  feminines. 

Besides  the  nouns  formed  by  the  suffix  t^um  [him]  (which  are, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  neuter,  and  which  modify  the 
vowel  of  the  suffix,  not  that  of  the  radical  syllable),  there  are 
not  far  from  fifty  neuters,  and  about  a  dozen  masciilines,  be- 
longing to  the  class ;  also,  three  or  four  words  of  foreign  origin. 
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1.    The  neuters  are 

%a9,  carcass 
3(mt,  office 
33ab,  haih 
^anb,  ribbon 
Silb,  picture 
53Iatt,  leaf 
^rctt,  board 
58ud^,  hook 
'S)ii6),  roof 
!5)enhnalt,  monumenl 
3)ingt,  thing 
3)orf,  uiKogre 

%(i<i)f  department 

ga6,  va< 
%t%fidd 
@clb,  money 
©cmaci^t^  chamber 


©cmanb*,  garment 

@(icb,  iinfc 

@i*a«,  grass 
@ut,  property 

^aug,  house 
^cmb,  s/iirt 

$onit,  horn 
^iilin,  fowl 
3oc^t,  yoke 
^a\h,  calf 
mn\>,  chad 
^teib,  dress 
^orn,  gfrain 


?lcb,  song 
2odj,  hole 
9Ka(t,  inarfc 
2Wal)lt,  wMwZ 
2JfJau(,  THoutt 
9^cP,  nest 
^fanb,  pledge 
^ah,  wJied 
9?cl«,  tung 
9linb,  caftfe 
@c!)eitt,  bU'et 
@rf)ilbt,  s^mjW 
@C^to§,  castte 
©c^rocrt,  sKwrd 
©tiftt,  foundation 
X\)aU  laUey 
Xnd)^,  doth 
SBolf,  pcopte 
SBamm^i,  icaistcoat 
SBcib,  rooman 
SBortt,  word 


SBormunb,  guardian 
SSalb,  /ores< 
SSurm,  u)orm 


^raiit,  weed 
©cmutl^  [©cmiit],  disposition  2amm,  lamb 
@e\di{tdjt,  sex  janbt,  land 

©cft^t,  /ace  gl(i|tt,  /i^W 

@cfj)enfl,  gfftos^ 

2.    The  masculines  are: 

53o}emid^tt,  scamp  Wlann,  man 

@cift,  spira  Ortt,  place 

@ott,  ^o(J  9lanb,  rim 

Scib,  ftody  ©traugi^,  bouquet 

The  nonns  marked  with  t  in  the  above  lists  make  also  plurals  in  t, 
SBiirm  and  @trou6  with  modification  of  the  vowel. 

89.  Eespecting  the  form  of  the  genitive  singular 
ending,  whether  §  or  e^,  and  respecting  the  dative, 
whether  like  the  nominative  or  adding  e,  the  same  rules 
apply  as  in  the  second  class  (83). 

90.  Examples : — 


Oau§ 

aScib 

^xxttjum  [^inm] 

Mann 

house  f,  TL 

womarif  n. 

error,  m. 

man,  m. 

Singular. 

N. 

ba§  §au§ 

mtxh 

ber  :Srrt^um 

9J?ann 

G. 

bef  ^aufcS 

atfeibc§ 

be§  3rrt^um§ 

a»?anne§ 

D. 

bem  .^aufc 

aaeibe 

bem  S^^^t^um 

yjJanne 

A. 

baS  ^au^ 

mii> 

ben  ^rrt^m 

3Kann 
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PlurdL 


N. 

bic  ©aufer 

ySSeiber 

bie  S^i^t^umcr 

iUianner 

G. 

bcr  ^dufer 

Si^eibcr 

ber  Si^rt^iimer 

SJionner 

D. 

ben  ^duferti 

SS^eibern 

ben  Srrt^umcrn 

ifiannern 

A. 

bie  ^aufcr 

aiJeibcr 

bie  Si^i^t^iimer 

iUidnncr 

[Exercise  3.    Nouns  of  First  Declension,  3rd  Glass.] 


SECOND  OR  WEAK  DECLENSION  OP  NOUNS. 

91,  To  the  second  or  weak  declension  belong  only 
masculine  and  feminine  nouns.  They  form  all  the  cases 
of  the  plural  by  adding  n  or  en  to  the  stem,  and  mas- 
culines add  the  same  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  singular. 

92.  1.  Nearly  all  the  feminine  nouns  in  the .  language 
are  of  this  declension :  namely — 

a.  All  feminines  of  more  than  one  syllable,  whether  prim- 
itive words,  as  ©cite  side;  or  primary  derivatives,  as  ©abe  gift; 
words  formed  with  prefixes,  as  ®ef al^r  danger,  or  wit^  suffixes, 
as2^UQcnb  virtue,  3&at)X^t\i  truth,  Qfiirftin  princess;  or  words  de- 
rived from  other  languages,  as  SKinutc  minute,  9KcIobic  melody, 
Station  nation,  Unit)crfttdt  university. 

Exceptions :  those  having  the  suflftxes  ni^  Lni§]  or  f  al  (see  82.3). 

b.  About  sixty  monosyllables :  namely — 


2lrt,  manner 

toft,  fare 

@d^rift,  writing 

%n,  meadow 

?afi,  burden 

,      ©c^ulb,  fauU 

53o^n,  track 

?ift,  trick 

©d^ur,  shearing 

S3rut,  brood 

yjiorf,  mark 

(Btt,  sea 

S3urf)t,  bay 

mU,  miU 

<Bput,  trace 

33urg,  casUe 

9?utt,  nought 

@tatt,  place 

^aljxt,  passage 

*$ci(i}t,  agreement 

j                 @tirn,  forehead 

g(ur,  fidd 

mW,  duty 

©trcu,  Mer 

giut^  [^iut],  flood  <Poft,  post 

@urf)t,  malady 

gorm,  form 

Oual,  torment 

Ztfat,  deed 

grad^t,  freighl 

9Jaft,  rest 

S^iir,  door 

grau,  woman 

@aat,  seed 

%xa6)U  costume 

grift,  period 

(Been,  sow 

2^rift,  pastvtre 

@ci6,  goat 

©d^oar  [@c^ar], 

company  U^r,  wafcA 

@ic^t,  gout 

@(^ar,  share  (of  o 

I  plough)  SSe^r,  de^crwe 

®ift,  gift 

®d)idf)t,  layer 

2Sc(t,  toorW 

^VLt,  heed 

@t^Iocf)t,  batUe 

3fl^0  number 

Sad^t,  yachi 

©c^luc^t,  ravirve 

3cit,  /irne 

3ogb,  hunt 

@d^nur,  daughter-in-lavj 
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2.    Masculines  of  the  second  declension  are 

a.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  c,  as  85otc  messenger, 
@attc  spouse,  ilnabc  boy — ^including  those  that  have  the  prefix 
QC,  as*  ®ef dlftttc  companion,  ®cf cllc  fellow,  and  some  nouns  of  na- 
tionality, as  ^rcu^c  Prussian,  Qfranjojc  Frenclvman ;  also  a  few 
in  cr  and  ax,  as  95aicr  Bavarian,  Ungar  Hungarian, 

b.  About  twenty  monosyllabic  root- words :  namely — 


W)n,  forefather 
S&aXf  hear 
Surfd^,  student 
;(£l|rift,  Christian 
ginf,  finch 
giirfi,  prince 
®va^,  count 


^ctb,  hero 
^ext,  gentleman 
^irt,  shepherd 
iKenfd),  man 
TloljX,  moor 
Sflaxx,  fool 


fD6)^,  ox 
^riitj,  prince 
^dftntf  cupbearef 
@(^op^,  toether 
^pa^,  sparrow 
©traitg,  ostrich 
X\)ox,  fool. 


Sfltx\),  nerve 

The  nominatives  S&ux\6)t,  £>^\t,  and  @(f)cnfe  are  also  in  use. 
c.    Many  foreign  words,  as  ©hibcnt  student,  ^Wonard^  mmiarcli, 
93orbar  barbarian. 

93,  Nouns  ending  in  e,  el,  er,  and  ax  unaccented,  add 
only  n  to  the  stem ;  others  add  en. 

1.  Before  this  ending,  the  n  of  the  suflBx  in  is  doubled :  thus, 
fjiirftin,  Siirfttnnen. 

2.  ^crr  gentleman,  in  modem  usage,  ordinarily  adds  n  in  the 
singular,  and  en  in  the  plural,  being  the  only  mascuUne  whose 
forms  differ  in  the  two  numbers. 

3.  No  noun  of  this  declension  modifies  its  vowel  in 
the  plural. 


94. 

,     Examples  :- 

— 

I.  Feminines; 

©cite. 

%f)ai, 

ffia^ir^eit. 

Station, 

side. 

deed. 

Singula 

truth. 
r. 

nxUion. 

N. 

bie  ©eitc 

St^at 

aBa^rl)eit 

5W-ation 

G. 

ber  Seite 

X^at 

SBa^r^eit 

Station 

D. 

bcr  (Seitc 

J^at 

aBQt}v(;eit 

SWotion 

A. 

bie  ©eite 

St^at 

Plural 

aSa^rtjeit 

SJation 

N. 

bie  ©eiten 

Z^atcn 

aiSo^r^eiten 

9?otioneu 

G. 

ber  ©eiten 

S:I}atcn 

2Ba(}rl)eiten 

D^ationeu 

D. 

ben  ©eiten 

5:l)atcn 

SSat)r^eiten 

S^ationen 

A. 

bie  ©eiten 

S:f;aten 

l!li^at)r^eiten 

Sfiationen 
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n.    Masculines : 

Rndbt 
boy. 

Satcr          mtn]d) 
Bavarian,         niaii. 

iStubcnt 
student 

N.        bcr  Jhiabe 
G.D.A.      Slnaben 

Singular. 

SBoier          2Renf(^ 
aSaiertt        ajienjci^en 

PZuroZ. 

©tubent 
©tubeutcn 

N.G.D.A.  Jfnaben 

Saierit        SKenfcl^en 

©tubenten 

95.  1.  Formerly,  many  feminine  nouns  of  this  declension, 
like  the  masculines,  took  the  declensional  ending  in  the  genitive 
and  dative  singular ;  and  this  ending  is  still  commonly  retained 
m  certain  phrases :  e.  g.,  auf  Srbcn  07i  earth,  t)on  ©citcn  on  the 
part  of.  Occasionally,  also,  it  appears  in  a  gen.  feminine  pre- 
ceding the  governing  noim,  as  urn  feincr  ©celen  ^cil  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  soul;  and  yet  more  rarely,  by  poetic  license,  in  other 
situations :  e.  g.,  auf  bcr  ©afjcn  on  the  street,  ba§  Sic^t  bcr  ©onncn 
tJie  light  of  the  sun. 

2.  Occasionally,  when  two  nouns  are  used  together,  the 
ending  en  of  the  secpnd  declension  is  omitted ;  thus,  §elb  unb 
2)id)tcr  (accus.)  Iiero  and  poet,  5D^enjd^  gu  9Jlen|d^  nian  to  man. 

[ExEBCiSE  4.    Nouns  of  Second  Declension.] 


IRREGUL\.R  DECLENSION  OP  NOUNS. 

96.  Irregularities  in  the  declension  of  nouns  of  foreign 
origin,  and  of  proper  names,  will  be  considered  below,  under 
those  titles  respectively  (see  101-8). 

97.  Mixed  Declension. 

1.  A  number  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  are  regularly 
and  usually  declined  in  the  singular  according  to  the  first 
declension,  and  in  the  plural  according  to  the  second.  Such 
are:  masculines — 


S5auer,  peasant 
©ctoattcr,  gody'ather 
?orbcer,  laurd 
3Kaft,  mast 
3J2u«fel,  muscle 


Sfla6)hax,  neighbor 
^antoffel,  slipper 
@d^mcrg,  pain 
@ce,  lake 
@taot,  state 


@tad^e(,  goad 
^txalji,  ray 
Untert^on,  subject 
SScttcr,  cousin 
3lcrat^  [*tat],  ornament  J 
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Neuters — 

SJugc,  eye 
©ctt,  bed 


(Snbe,  end 
$emb,  shirt 


fDljV,ear 


Several  of  these  words  have  other  forms.  Thus,  ©cDottcr, 
^antoffcl,  SScttcr,  and  95ctt  make  a  plural  also  according  to  the 
first  declension  1st  class ;  SBauer,  9lad^bar,  and  Untertl^an  make 
a  singular  also  of  the  second  declension. 

2.  Further,  certain  nouns  of  foreign  origin  are  of  the  first 
declension  in  the  singular,  and  the  second  in  the  plural,  as  ^in^ 
feet  insect,  gen.  sing.  3nfcctc§;  pi.  3[nfcctcn :— especially  those 
ending  in  unaccented  or  (which,  however,  throw  the  accent  for- 
ward, upon  the  or,  in  the  plural),  as  ©oc'tor,  gen.  sing.  3)oc'tor3/ 
pL  S)octo'ren. 


3.    Examples : — 

©taat 
state,  m. 

neighbor,  m. 

Singular, 

S)octor 
doctor,  m. 

STugc 

eye,  n. 

N.    ber  ©taat 
G.    be§  ©taoteg 
D.    bem  ©taatc 
A.     ben  ©taat 

3la(i)baH 

9}a6)bav 

9lad)bar 

FlurdL 

S)octor 
S)octor§ 
S)octor 
3)octDr 

ba§  Sluge 
be§  2luge§ 
bem  Sluge 
ia^  Sluge 

N.  etc.  bie  ©taaten 

3lai)iaxn 

©octoren 

9luflCtt 

98.    Declension  vMh  defective  stem, 

1.  A  few  masculines^  otherwise  declined  according  to  the  1st 
class  of  the  first  declension,  as  stems  in  en,  sometimes  or  \isu- 
ally  drop  the  n  or  en  in  the  nominative  singular.    Thus : 


gcl«  (  or  .fen),  diff 
gricbc  (or  ^ben),  peoce 
gunfc  (or  *fen),  spark 
©ebanfc  (or  *tcn),  thought 
©toube  (or  ^bcn),  MUf 


^aufc  (or  *en),  heap 

^omc  (or  *men),  name 

@ame  (or  *inen),  seed 

JjBellc  (or  4cn),  voave 

@d^obc  (or  :=bcn),  (a  inplur.)  Jiarm 


2.  Like  the  above,  ber  ©(^merg  pcdn  has  sometimes  the 
genitive  in  en§ ;  and  ba§  §crg  heart  has  a  corresponding  declen- 
sion, but  with  the  accusative  like  the  nominativa 
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a 

Examples : — 

9{amen  tyokme,  m. 

gricbcn  peocc,  m. 

^crg  AeaH,  lu 

Singular. 

N. 

bcr  SWame  (or  *men) 

griebe  (or 

:sben) 

bag  ^erj" 

G. 

be§  SRamcttS 

griebeng 

be§  ^er^cnS 

D. 

bem  9?amett 

grteben 

bem  ^erjcn 

A. 

ben  Siamen 

grieben 
PluraL 

bag  ^erj 

N., 

etc.    9Jamen 

grieben 

^etAcn 

99.    Bedundant  Dedenslon, 

1.  A  considerable  number  of  nouns  are  declined,  either  in 
the  singular  or  the  plural,  or  in  both,  after  more  than  one  form. 
The  most  important  of  these  have  been  already  pointed  out 
above  under  the  different  declensions  and  classes ;  others  arc 
sometimes  met  with  in  dialectic,  and  even  in  literary,  use. 

2.  A  smaller  number  have  two  well  established  forms  of  the 
plural,  belonging  to  different  significations  of  the  word ;  they 
are  as  follows : 


bad  ^anb 

S5anbcr,  ribbons     . 

S3anbc,  bonds 

bic  SBanf 

$Banfc,  benches 

©anfcn,  banks 

ber  S3aucr 

©aucrn,  peasants 

5Baucr,  builders 

bcr  Sogcn 

©00  en,  shed  of  paper 

©ogcn,  bows  (for  shooting) 

ba«  2)ing 

3)lngc,  things 

S)ingcr,  creatures 

bcr  gug 

%mMi 

gugc,  feet  (a  measure) 

bad  ©cftd^t 

©cjtdfttc,  apparitions 

©cfid^tcr, /aces 

bad  ^orn 

$ornc,  kinds  of  horn 

Corner,  horns  (of  aTiiTnals) 

bcr  2abtn 

?abcn,  shutters 

Saben,  shops 

bad  iOanb 

2anht,  regions 

?anbcr,  countries 

bad  na^t 

Sld^tc,  candles 

?i(^tcr,  lights 

bcr  Tlann 

yjianner,  men 

SD'^annen,  vassals 

bcr  '^Monb 

SKonbc,  moons 

yjionbcn,  months 

bcr  Ort 

Ortc,  regions 

£)rtcr,  places  (towns) 

blc  ^au 

@auc,  sows 

©aucii,  wUdpigs 

bcr  @d^ilb 

©d^Ubc,  shields 

<S^iIbcr,  signs 

ha^  %nd^ 

Zud^t,  cloths 

Xadjtt,  clothes 

bad  ^ort 

Sortc,  tJDords 

iU^ortcr,  vocables 

100.    Defective  Declension, 

1,  In  German,  as  in  English,  there  are  classes  of  nouns — es- 
pecially abstracts,  as  ®cmutt)  [S)emut]  humility,  and  names  of 
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substances,  as  @oIb  gold  (unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they 
have  taken  on  also  a  concrete  or  individualized  sense,  as  ^l^or^ 
l&citcn  foUies,  ^apicrc  papers) — ^which,  in  virtue  of  their  significa- 
tion, have  no  plural. 

Some  abstract  nouns,  when  they  take  such  a  modified  sense 
as  to  admit  of  plural  use,  substitute  other,  derivative  or  com- 
pound, forms :  as,  2^ob  deatJiy  %oht^\dfit  deatJhs  (literally,  cases  of 
death),  Seftreben  exertion,  SSeftrcbutificn  exertions,  efforts. 

2.  A  much  smaller  number  have  no  singular :  as,  &kxn  parents, 
3Jiafern  measles,  Xriimmcr  ruins,  Scute  people, 

3.  Compounds  of  JUanit  man  substitute  Icutc  for  mann  in  the 
plural,  when  taken  collectively :  thus,  gauf matin  merchant,  ilauf* 
ltuitm£rchants;  but  Sicbermdnner  worthy  men,  m^xtnmanntx  men 
of  honor,  as  individuals  only,  not  forming  a  class. 

NOUNS  OF  FOREIGN  ORIGIN. 

101.  1.  Nouns  derived  from  foreign  languages  are 
variously  treated,  according  to  the  completeness  of  their 
naturalization. 

2.  The  great  mass  of  them  are  assimilated  in  inflec- 
tion to  German  models,  and  belong  to  the  regular  de- 
clensions and  classes,  as  already  stated* 

3.  A  class  of  nouns  in  um  from  the  Latin  form  a  plural  in  en  ; 
thus,  3nbit)ibuum,  3nbit)ibuen ;  ©tubium,  ©tubicn ;  and  a  few  in 
al  and  U  add  ten :  thus,  ff apital,  ilopitaltcn ;  Soffil,  gofplicn.  One 
Gterman  noun,  Shinoh  jewel,  makes  a  similar  plural,  filcinobicn. 
,  4.  A  few,  as  in  English,  form  their  plurals  after  the  manner  of 
the  languages  from  which  they  come ;  but  are  hardly  capable 
of  any  other  variation,  except  an  §  as  sign  of  the  genitive  sing- 
ular :  thus,  5Kupcu§,  W\\\\d ;  Scmpu^,  2:cnH}ora ;  gachim,  Qfacta. 

5.  Some  from  the  French  and  English,  or  other  modern 
languages,  form  the  plural,  as  well  as  the  genitive  singular,  in  § : 
thus,  jeibene  ©opl^aS  silken  sofas,  bic  2orb§  tJie  lords. 

Sometimes,  rather  than  add  a  genitive  sign  §  to  a  word  which 
in  the  original  took  none  such,  an  author  prefers  to  leave  it,  like 
a  proper  name,  uninflected:  thus,  be§  ^a^nat  of  tlie  jaguar,  bc§ 
OTma  of  the  climate. 

Before  this  foreign  and  irregular  g,  some  authorities  set  an 
apostrophe,  both  in  the  genitive  and  the  plural,  especially  after 
a  vowel.    The  same  is  true  in  proper  names. 
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PBOPER  NAMES. 

102.  Proper  names  are  inflected  like  common  nouns, 
unless  they  are  names  of  persons,  of  places  (towns  and 
the  like),  or  neuter  names  of  countries. 

103.  Names  of  countries  and  places  admit  only  the  genitive 
ending  §  (not  e§) ;  if,  as  terminating  in  a  sibilant,  they  cannot 
take  that  ending,  they  are  not  declined  at  all :  thus,  bic  SQSiiftcn 
9lfrifa§  the  deserts  of  Africa,  bic  @init)ol)Ticr  93crltn§  the  irifidbitants 
of  Berlin,  but  bic  ©intoo^ncr  t)on  ^ari§  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
(or,  bic  6iniDoI)ncr  bcr  ©tabt  ^ari^). 

104.  Names  of  persons  were  formerly  more  generally  and 
more  fully  declined  than  at  present ;  now,  the  article  is  custom- 
arily used  to  indicate  the  case,  and  the  name  itself  remains  un- 
varied after  it  in  the  singular. 

But  the  genitive  takes  an  ending  if  followed  by  the  governing 
word :  as,  bc§  flro^cn  fjricbrici^g  %^akn  Frederick  the  Great's  deeds. 

105.  When  used  without  the  article,  such  nouns  add  §  in  the 
genitive :  thus,  ©d^iflcrS,  fJfricbrid^S.  But  masculine  names  end- 
ing in  a  sibilant,  and  f eminines  in  c,  have  cn§  in  the  genitive : 
thus,  5!Jlajcn§,  ©opl^icnS. 

The  dative  and  accusative,  of  both  genders,  were  formerly 
made  to  end  in  n  or  en,  which  ending  is  now  more  often,  and 
preferably,  omitted,  and  the  name  left  unvaried  in  those  cases. 

1.  But  classical  names  ending  in  §  are  unchanged  in  the  gen- 
itive: thus,  ^trcu§'  ©ol^n  Atreus'  son,  ®cmo§t]&enc§'  Sftcbcn  Be- 
mosthenes'  speeches.  And  German  nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant  are 
sometimes  treated  in  the  same  way :  e.  g.  S^blife^  (Scbid^tc  Zedlitz\ 
poems.  The  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  such  cases  is  common,  but 
not  universal. 

106.  The  plurals  of  masculine  names,  with  or  without  the 
article,  have  c  (rarely  en),  with  n  added  in  the  dative ;  of  fem- 
inines,  n  or  en.  Those  in  o  (from  Latin  themes  in  on)  add  nc : 
thus,  gato,  Katonc. 

107.  i3c)u§  and  Kl^riftuS  are  still  usually  declined  as  Latin 
nouns :  gen.  ^efu,  Sl^rifti ;  dat  3fefu,  Kl&rifto ;  ace.  Scfum,  gl^riftum. 
Other  classical  names  were  formerly  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  cases  thus  formed  are  occasionally  met  with,  even  in 
recent  works. 

108.  1.  A  proper  name  following  a  title  that  has  the  article 
before  it  is  left  imvaried ;  if  without  the  article,  it  takes  the 
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genitive  sign,  and  the  title  (except  $cn)  is  unvaried:  thus, 
bcr  ©ol&n  ^aifcr  Sfricbrid^g  the  son  of  Emperor  Frederick,  ^errn 
©(^mtbtS  ^au^  Mr.  Smith's  home,  but  jfreugguo  bc§  ^aijerd  Sricb» 
rid^  the  crusade  of  Emperor  Frederick, 

2.  An  appended  title  is  declined,  whether  the  preceding  name 
be  declined  or  not;  thus,  ^Icjanber^  bcS  ©ro^en  ©ejd^id^te 
Alexander  the  Great's  history,  bic  Slfeaten  beS  ftdniflS  Sfricbrid^  bc^ 
3tocitcn  the  deeds  of  King  Frederick  tlie  Second. 

3.  Of  two  or  more  proper  names  belonging  to  the  same 
person,  only  the  last  is  liable  to  variation  under  the  preceding 
rules:  thus,  ^crrn  Sol^ann  ©d^mibtS  Qau^  Mr.  John  Smith's 
liouse;  but,  if  the  last  be  a  family  name  preceded  by  t)on,  it 
takes  the  genitive  ending  only  before  the  governing  noun: 
thus,  griebridi  uon  ©d^tflcr§  SBcrfc,  but  bic  9Bcr!c  gricbrid^^  Don 
©d^ifler  tJw  works  of  Frederick  von  SchiUer. 

[Exercise  5.,  Nouns  of  Mixed  Declension,  etc.] 

MODIFYING  ADJUNCTS  OF  THE  NOUN. 

109.  A  noun  may  enter  as  an  element  into  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  not  only  by  itself,  but  is  modified  and  limited  by 
adjuncts  of  various  kinds. 

110.  1.  The  most  usual  adjunct  of  a  noun  is  an  adjective 
(including  vmder  this  term  the  pronominal  and  numeral  ad- 
jectives and  the  articles) :  namely 

a.  An  attributive  adjective,  directly  qualifying  the  noun, 
preceding  it,  and  agreeing  with  it  in  gender,  nimiber,  and  case : 
as,  cin  Qutcr  IRann  a  good  man,  bcr  ft^onen  gfrau  of  tlw  beautiful 

'  woman,  bicfcn  artigcn  ftinbern  to  these  well-behaved  children  (see 
115). 

b.  An  appositive  adjective,  less  directly  qualifying  the  noun, 
immediately  following  it,  and  in  German  not  varied  to  agree 
with  it  (treated,  rather,  as  if  the  predicate  of  an  adjective 
clause) :  thus,  ein  Scl^nflu!)!  reic!^  0ef(i|nibt  unb  tounberlid^  an  arm- 
chair [which  is]  richly  carved  and  quaint  (see  116.2). 

But  an  adjective  may  follow  a  noun,  as  if  appositive,  and  yet 
be  declined,  being  treated  as  if  having  a  noun  understood  after 
it:  thus,  bie  gfcinbc,  bic  tnad^tigcn,  ficgcn  the  enemies,  the  mighty, 
prevail,  toenn  \6)  t)croanfl^ncr  ^agc,  Qlu(flirf}cr,  gu  bcnfcn  toaQc  when 
I  venture  to  think  of  past  days,  happy  ones.  Such  cases  are 
poetic  and  rare. 
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c.  An  adjective  clause,  containing  a  verb  and  its  subject,  and 
introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  conjunction:  as,  bcr  JRing, 
ben  fic  mir  ^ah  the  rin^  which  slie  gave  to  me,  bic  C)uttc,  too  bcr  alte 
©crgmann  tool^nt  the  cottage  wJiere  tJie  old  miner  Uvea  (see  437). 

2.  Sometimes  an  adverb,  by  an  elliptical  construction  (as  rep- 
resenting the  predicate  of  an  adjective  clause),  stands  as 
adjunct  to  a  noim :  as,  bcr  TOann  Ijitx  the  man  Ivere,  bcr  $>itnmel 
bort  obcn  lieaven  above:  that  is,  tlw  mmi  who  is  here,  etc. 

111.  A  noim  is  very  often  limited  by  another  noim. 

1.  By  a  noim  dependent  on  it,  and  placed  either  before  or 
after  it. 

a.    Usually   in  the  genitive  case,  and  expressing  a  great 
variety  of  relations  (216). 
h.    Very  rarely,  in  the  dative  case  (225.1). 

2.  By  an  appositive  noun,  following  it,  and  agreeing  with  it 
in  case  (but  not  necessarily  in  gender  or  number) :  as,  er  l^at  ben 
ffotfer  t5fricbri(^,  feincn  ^errn,  Dcrratl^en  [Derraten]  1t^  luts  betrayed 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  his  master,  ben  fie,  meine  (Seliebte,  mir 
flab  which  she,  my  beloved,  gave  me. 

The  appositive  noun  is  sometimes  connected  with  its  subject 
by  the  conjunction  al§  ojs:  thus,  gte^t,  al§  bcr  lefete  S)td^ter,  ber 
lefete  9Kenf^  l^inauS  the  last  m/m  marclies  out  as  last  poet. 

3.  The  other  parts  of  speech  used  as  substantives  (113),  of 
course,  may  take  the  place  of  the  limiting  noun. 

112.  A  noun  is  limited  by  a  prepositional  phrase :  that  is,  by 
a  noun  whose  relation  to  it  is  defined  by  a  preposition :  as,  ber 
6d)Iuffel  gu  ^arnki^  SetraQcn  tJw  key  to  Hamlefs  behavior. 

This  construction  is  especially  frequent  with  verbal  derivatives 
retaining  something  of  the  verbal  force:  thus,  grgie^unfl  gur 
greilfteit  edmation  to  freedom,  bie  ^offnung  auf  cine  6inigung  mit 
bem  ilaifer  tlve  Iwping  for  wi  understanding  with  the  emperor. 

In  other  cases,  the  prepositional  phrase  is  virtually  the  predi- 
cate (3186)  of  an  adjective  clause:  as,  ber  9Jlann  im  Often  tfw 
man  [who  was  or  lived]  in  the  Hast. 

EQUIVALENTS  OP  THE  NOUN. 

113.  1.  Other  parts  of  speech  are  habitually  or  occasionally 
used  as  substantives,  and  may  be  substituted  for  the  noun  in  a 
part  or  all  of  its  constructions.    These  are 

a.  The  substantive  pronouns  and  numerals :  as,  \d}  I,  bid^ 
tliee,  fie  slie,  her,  they,  them,  n)er  wlw,  fed^S  ber  Scanner  six  of  the 
men. 
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6.  Infinitives  of  verbs  (which  are  properly  verbal  nouns):  see 
339  etc. 

c.  Adjectives  (including  pronominal  and  numeral  adjectives 
and  participles)  are  often  converted  into  nouns  (see  129). 

2.  Any  word  or  phrase,  viewed  in  itself,  as  concrete  rep- 
resentative of  what  it  signifies,  may  be  used  as  a  neuter  sub- 
stantive :  thus,  fcin  cigcn  3^^  his  own  "J",  ol^nc  SBenn  obcr  ^bcr 
without  "i/"  or  '^but",  jcbcS  3fur  unb  SBibcr  every  pro  and  con, 

3.  A  substantive  clause,  containing  a  verb  and  its  subject, 
and  introduced  generally  by  ba^  tJiaty  oB  whether y  or  a  compound 
relative  word,  takes  the  place  of  a  noim  in  some  constructions 
(see  436). 

For  a  fuller  definition  of  the  relations  and  constructions  in 
which  the  various  equivalents  of  the  noim  may  be  used,  see  the 
several  parts  of  speech  concerned. 

ADJECTIVES. 

114.  The  Adjective,  in  German,  is  declined  only 
when  used  attributively  or  substantively. 

115.  1.  The  attributive  adjective  always  precedes 
the  noun  which  it  qualifies ;  it  is  varied  for  number  and 
case,  and  (in  the  singular  only)  for  gender,  and  agrees 
in  all  these  particulars  with  its  noun. 

But  the  noun  to  which  the  adjective  relates  is  often  omitted : 
thp  latter,  in  such  case,  has  the  same  form  as  if  followed  by  the 
noun:  as,  er  \)ai  toci^c  O^ufcr,  unb  toir  I)aben  broune  he  has  white 
housesy  and  we  have  brown,  Qcbcn  ©ic  mir  gmcicrici  Sud^,  rotl&eg 
[rotc§]  unb  \6)Xoaiit^  give  me  two  kinds  of  cloth,  red  and  black, 

2.    For  the  adjective  used  as  a  substantive,  see  below,  129. 

116.  The  adjective  remains  uninfected  when  used 
predicatively,  appositively,  or  adverbially. 

1.  A  predicate  adjective  (316)  is  one  which  is  by  means  of  a 
verb  made  to  belong  to  and  quaUfy  a  noun  (or  pronoun,  etc.). 
Its  uses  may  be  classified  as — a.  simple  predicate,  after 
verbs  that  signify  being,  becoming,  continuing,  seeming,  and  the 

like :  as,  jein  ^a\i§  mar  |d)on  unb  tocx^,  mirb  aber  jefet  alt,  unb  ficljt 
l^d^Iid^  au§  his  fumse  was  handsome  and  white,  hut  is  now 
growing  oldj  and  holes  ugly ;—b,  adverbial  predicate,  divid- 
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ing  its  qualifying  force  between  the  noun  and  the  verb :  as,  ba^ 
^au§  [tc^t  fcft  the  Jwiise  stands  firm,  tobt  [tot]  unb  ftarr  licQt  bic 
SBiiftc  ftinQeftrecft  the  steppe  Iws  stretcJied  out  dead  and  stiff; — c. 
objective  or  factitive  predicate,  expressing  a  condition 
effected  in  or  ascribed  to  an  object  by  the  action  of  a  transitive 
verb :  as,  ba§  mad)t  m^  trauriQ  tliat  makes  me  sad,  fid^  l^alb  tobt 
[tot]  Iacf)cn  to  laugh  one's  self  ludf  to  death,  cr  baut  ba§  Qaii^  l&od^ 
Jw  builts  tlw  house  high,  id^  mill  mcinc  ^Hugen  off  en  bcl&altcn  Ivnll 
keep  my  eyes  open,  bic  lang^  id)  DerQcffcn  geglaubt  which  I  had  long 
believed  forgotten — whence,  of  course,  also  as  simple  predicate  in 
the  corresponding  passive  expression:  as,  ba^  J£)au§  loirb  l&od^ 
flcbaut  tJie  house  is  huiU  high. 

2.  The  appositive  adjective  follows  the  noun :  as,  tt)ir  toarcn 
gtDCt  ffinber,  flein  unb  frol)  we  were  two  children  small  and  merry, 
SBBortc  flip  tt)ie  SKonblic^t  words  sweet  as  moonlight 

3.  For  the  adjective  used  as  adverb,  see  below,  130. 

4.  The  use  of  the  adjective  in  appoBition,  as  predicate,  and  as  adverb, 
pass  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  and  the  same  word 
often  admits  of  more  than  one  understanding.  The  appositive  adjective 
is  distinguished  from  the  attributive  rather  formally  than  logically,  and 
sometimes,  in  poetry,  an  adjective  really  attributive  in  meaning  is 
treated  as  appositive :  as,  bel  eincm  SSirt^e  [SS3irte]  ttjunbcrmitb  with  a 
host  iDondrous  kind;  eincn  S3Ii(f  gum  §immcl  ^oc^  a  look  to  Heaven  higK 
The  attributive  adjective  was  formerly  permitted  after  the  noun  as  well 
as  before,  and  .was  declined  in  that  position ;  as  was  also  the  adjective 
used  predicatively. 

117.  A  few  adjectives  are  always  used  predicatively, 
and  are  therefore  never  declined ;  others  are  used  only 
attributively,  and  are  therefore  always  declined. 

a.  Of  the  first  class,  some  of  the  most  common  are  bercit 
ready,  fcinb  hostile,  !unb  known,  ^md\)x  aware,  eingcbcnf  mindful, 
t]&cifi)aft  [tcill^aft]  partiolpating,  niife  useful. 

h.  To  the  second  class  belong  many  adjectives  expressing 
formal  relations — viz.,  certain  pronominal  adjectives,  as  jcner 
yon,  Jcber  every,  meinifl  mine,  felbig  self-same;  some  adjectives  of. 
number,  time,  and  place,  as  jmeit  second,  l^cutifi  of  to-day,  bortig 
there  situated,  taQlid^  daily,  anVdnQ\i6:)  in  the  first  place;  and,  in 
general,  adjectives  of  material  in  en,  cm,  for  which  i)repo8itional 
phrases  are  usually  substituted  in  predicate  construction. 
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DECLENSION  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

m 

118.  Each  adjective,  in  its  attributive  use,  is  subject 
to  two  different  modes  of  declension,  according  as  it  is 
or  is  not  preceded  by  certain  limiting  words.  These 
we  shall  call  the  fiest  and  second,  or  stbong  and  weak, 
declensions  (see  132). 

119.  1.  The  endings  of  the  first  or  strong  declen- 
sion are  the  same  with  those  of  the  definite  article,  al- 
ready given  (63). 

Excepting  that  the  nom.  and  ace.  siDg.  neuter  have  ed  in- 
stead of  a^,  and  the  nom.  and  ace.  plural  and  fern,  singular 
have  e  instead  of  ie :  that  is,  the  final  and  characteristic  letter 
is  the  same,  but  differently  preceded. 

2.  The  SECOND  or  weak  declension  has  only  two 
endings,  e  and  en:  e  belongs  to  the  nominative  singular 
of  all  genders,  and  hence  also  (see  72.1),  to  the  ac- 
cusative of  the  feminine  and  neuter;  en  is  found  in  all 
the  other  cases.    Thus 

Adjective  Endings  of  Declension. 

First  (strong)  Declension.         Second  (weak)  Declension. 
Sinffular.  Piural  Singular,      HuraL 

xn.        t.        Urn  m.  f .  n.  m.        t.  n.      m.f.  n. 

N.  ==cr  *e  *c§  ^t  *=c  -c  ^e  :=en 

G.  =c§  -er  ==e§  ^tx  =en  :=en  -en  ^tn 

D.  5:cm  =cr  *em  :=en  r^cn  ^tn  ^cn  =en 

A.  ^en  *c  s=c§  *c  ^cn  ^t  ^c  ^en 

3.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  declension  has  more  than 
twice  as  many  distinct  endings  as  the  second,  and  that  it  there- 
fore makes  a  correspondingly  superior,  though  a  far  from 
complete,  distinction  of  genders  and  cases. 

120.  1.  The  endings  as  given  are  appended  through- 
out to  the  stem  of  the  adjective,  or  to  the  adjective  in 
its  simple  predicative  form. 

Thus,  from  gut  good  are  formed,  in  the  first  declension,  outer, 
pte,  guteS,  gutcm,  gutcnj  in  the  second,  gutc,  gwten. 
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2.  But  adjectives  ending  in  c  reject  this  c  in  every  case  be- 
fore taking  the  ending  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  reject  the  e 
of  every  ending). 

Thus,  from  trdge  lazy  come  hrdgcr,  trdge,  hragcS,  hrfiQcm,  hragcn. 

3.  Adjectives  ending  in  the  unaccented  terminational  syl- 
lables el,  en,  er,  also  usually  reject  the  e  either  of  those  syllables 
or  of  the  declensional  ending. 

Thus,  from  ebel  noble  come  ebler,  cbic,  eblc§,  and  generally 
eblcm  and  eblen,  less  often  ebelm,  cbeln ;  from  j^eiter  clieerful  come 
usually  !)eitrer,  l^eitre,  l&eitrc§,  and  l^eiterm  and  l^eitern,  or  l^eitrem 
and  j^eitren;  from  eben  even  come  cbner,  ebne,  ebne§,  ebnem, 
cbncn.  The  full  forms  of  these  words,  however — as  ebencr,  l&eite* 
rer,  and,  less  often,  ebele§ — are  also  in  good  use,  especially  in  a 
more  stately  or  solemn  style. 

4.  ^o(i)  high  loses  its  c  when  declined:  thus,  l^olfter,  ^ol&e, 
5ol&e§,  etc. 

121.  1.  The  adjective  takes  the  more  distinctive 
endings  of  the  first  declension,  unless  preceded  by  a 
pronominal  limiting  word  (i.  e.  an  article,  pronoun,  or 
pronominal  adjective :.  see  123)  which  itself  has  those 
endings. 

Thus,  as  we  say  bcr  Wanit  the  man,  so  also  guter  SKonn  good 
man,  but  ber  gute  ^ann  the  good  man;  as  bie  §rauert  tlw  wom£n, 
so  gute  Srauen,  and  gute  jd^one  fjrauen,  but  bic  guten  fd^onen 
5rauen  the  good  handsome  women;  as  bem  £tnbe  to  tJie  child,  so 
gutem  ^inbe,  and  gutem,  jd^bnem,  artigem  ^inbe,  but  bem  guten, 
f(f)onen,  artigen  ftinbc  to  the  good,  handsome,  well-behaved  child, 

2.  Or,  in  other  words,  a  pronominal  limiting  word 
before  the  adjective,  if  it  have  itself  the  more  dis- 
tinctive adjective  ending  characteristic  of  the  case  and 
gender  of  the  qualified  noun,  takes  that  ending  away 
from  the  adjective,  reducing  the  latter  from  the  first  to 
the  second  declension :  the  distinctive  ending  is  not  re- 
peated upon  both  words. 

Note  that  certain  cases — the  ace.  sing,  masculine,  the  nom. 
and  ace.  sing,  feminine,  and  the  dat.  plural — have  the  same 
ending  in  the  one  declension  as  in  the  other,  and  are  therefore 
not  altered,  whatever  the  situation  in  which  the  adjective  is 
placed. 
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3.  Apparently  by  an  irregular  extension  of  this  tendency  to 
avoid  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  a  distinctive  ending,  a  gen. 
sing,  masculine  or  neuter  ending  in  §  takes  before  it  usually 
the  second  form  of  the  adjective  (in  cn)^  instead  of  the  first  (in 

c§). 

Thus,  f altcn  SBaff crS  of  cold  water,  frolften  TOutl&eS  [5Kute§]  wUh 
joyous  spirit,  gro^en  ^!^cil§  [Scil§]  in  great  part,  and  so  on,  are 
much  more  common  than  faltcS  2Bafjcr§,  frol^eS  SKutl^eS  [3Kutc§] 
etc.,  although  the  latter  are  not  incorrect. 


122.    Examples  :— 

1.    Complete  declension  of  an  adjective,  gut  good,  in  both 
forms. 

FiBST  Declension. 


Singular, 

Ptural 

m. 

f.                   n. 

m.  f.  xu 

N. 

guter 

gute          gute0 

gute 

a 

gute^ 

guter         guteg 

guter 

D. 

gutem 

guter         gutem 

guten 

A. 

guten 

gute          gute^ 
Second  Dbct.ension. 

gute 

Singular. 

Plural. 

m. 

f.                    n. 

m.  f.  n. 

N. 

ber  gute 

bie  gute       ba§  gute 

bie  guten 

G. 

be§  guten 

ber  guten    be§  guten 

ber  guten 

D. 

bem  guten 

ber  guten    bem  guten 

ben  guten 

A. 

ben  guten 

bie  gute      t>a^  gute 

bie  guten 

2.  Declension  of  noun  and  accompanying  adjective:  rotifer 
[rotcr]  SBein  red  wine,  gro^c  grcube  great  joy,  jd)led^te§  ®elb  bad 
money. 


First  Declension. 


Second  Declension. 


Singular. 


m. 


m. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


rotifer  [roter]  SSciu 
rot^eg  [roteg]  or  rotten  SSeine§ 
rotl^cm  [rot^m]  SBeine 
rotl^en  [roten]  SBein 


ber  rot'^e  [rote]  SSein 
be§  rotten  [roten]  SSeiue^ 
bem  rotten  [roten]  ^cine 
ben  rotljcu  [roteiij  t^m 
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Singular 

• 

f. 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

(jrofee  Swube 
grower  grcubc 
grower  gveube 
grofee  greube 

bic  grogc  grcubc 
ber  grofecn  greubc 
ber  grofeen  greubc 
bic  grofec  grcubc 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

n, 

fd^lcc^tcg  ©clb 
fc^led^teg  or  ^tcn  Oelbe^ 
fcf)(cc^tcm  ®etbe 
fc^Iec^teg  ®elb 

n. 

ba§  fd^ted^te  ®elb 
beg  j^ted^ten  ®etbe§ 
bent  fd^Iccl^ten  ®elbe 
ba§  fc^Ie^te  ©elb 

Plural, 

• 

m.  f.  n. 

m.  f .  n. 

N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 

rot^c  [vote  a^cinc  2C. 
grower  Si^eubcn  iz. 
fd^Iec^tcn  ©clberii  2C» 
grofec  greubcn  2C. 

bie  rot[)en  [roten]  SBcitic  2C 
ber  grofeen  greuben  iz. 
bcii  fd^Icd^tcn  ®elbem  k. 
bie  grofeen  greuben  2C. 

123.  The  words  which,  when  placed  before  an  adjec- 
tive, take  away  its  distinctive  ending,  or  reduce  it  from 
the  first  to  the  second  declension,  are — 

1.  The  two  articles,  ber  and  cin,  with  fcin  (196.2),  the  negative 
of  the  latter. 

2.  The  possessive  adjectives,  mcin,  bcin,  fein,  unfer,  euer,  il^r 
(157  eta). 

3.  The  demonstrative,  interrogative,  and  relative  pronominal 
adjectives  ber,  bie§  and  jcn  (163),  and  idcW)  (174). 

4.  The  indefinite  pronominal  adjectives  and  numeral  adjectives 
icb,  ieglid^,  fold^,  mand^,  anber,  einig,  ctlid^,  all,  Diel,  menig,  mcl^r, 
mc!)rer  (170, 189-194).       . 

But  fold^  after  ein  is  treated  as  a  simple  adjective,  and  does 
not  affect  a  following  adjective :  thus,  cin  fold^er  gutcr  9Jlann. 

5.  A  few  proper  adjectives:  namely,  Dcrfd^iebcnc  pL  sundry 
(nearly  equivalent  with  cinigc  and  mef)rcre),  and  folgenb,  ermalfent, 
obig,  and  their  like,  used  idiomatically  without  the  article  (66.6) 
to  indicate  things  which  have  been  specified  or  are  to  be  speci- 
fied. 

124.  1.  Since,  however,  a  part  of  these  words — • 
namely,  cin,  fcin,  and  the  possessive  adjectives  —lack  the 
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distmctive  ending  in  three  of  their  forms,  the  nominattve 
singular  masculine  and  the  nominative  and  accusative 
singular  neuter,  the  adjective  following  those  cases 
retains  the  ending. 

Thus,  as  we  say  gutcr  9Hann,  0ute§  Sxnh,  so  also  cin  gutcr  9Mann, 
cin  flutcg  Sinb  (as  opposed  to  bcr  gutc  3Kann,  bag  gute  l?inb),  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  about  the  ein  whicn  should  render  the 
full  ending  upon  the  adjective  unnecessary. 

2.  In  this  way  arises  what  is  sometimes  reckoned  as 
a  "  third  "  or  "  mixed  "  declension,  composed  of  three 
forms  taken  from  the  first  declension,  and  the  rest  from 
the  second.  For  example,  mein  cjuter  my  good  is  declined 

Singular.  Plural 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

N.  mein  gutcr  meinc  gutc  mcin  gutc§  mcine  guten 

Cr.  nteinc§  guten  meiner  guten  meine§  guten  meiner  guten 

D.  melnem  guten  meiner  guten  meinem  guten  meinen  guten 

A.  meinen  guten  mcine  gutc  mein  gute^  mcine  guten 

There  is  neither  propriety  nor  advantage  in  treating  this  as  a 
separate  declension.  For  each  gender  and  case,  there  are  two 
forms  of  the  adjective,  and  only  two,  and  the  learner  should  be 
taught  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  to  note,  in  every  case, 
the  reason  of  their  respective  use — which  reason  is  the  same  in 
the  "  mixed  "  declension  as  elsewhere. 

3.  In  like  manner,  when  manc^,  votli),  and  fo^  are  used  with- 
out an  ending  of  declension  (see  170,  174,  191),  the  succeeding 
adjective  takes  the  full  ending  of  the  first  declension. 

Thus,  mcM)  rcidjcr  C>iittincl  what  a  ru^h  sky,  but  mcld^cr  reici^c 
C>immel ;  maud)  bunte  93(umen,  but  mandjc  bunten  SSlumcn  many 
variegated  flowers, 

4.  The  same  is  true  after  oU,  Did,  tocnig,  and  mcl^r,  when  they 
are  undeclined :  thus,  t)iel  gute§  Obft  much  good  fruit,  mcl)r  offene 
SBagen  tnore  open  carriages. 

125.  1.  The  adjective  follows  the  first  declension  not  only 
when  it  has  no  other  limiting  word,  or  only  another  adjective, 
before  it,  but  also  when  preceded  by  an  indecUnable  word,  such 
as  ctmaS,  genug,  aUcrlci,  and  the  numerals. 

2.  After  the  personal  pronouns  (which  do  not  take  the  endings 
of  adjective  declension),  the  adjective  ought,  by  analogy,  to  be 
of  the  first  declension  ;  and  this  is  not  absolutely  forbidden ;  but 
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in  common  usage  the  adjective  takes  the  distinctiye  endings 
only  in  the  nominative  singular  (with  the  accusative  neuter),  and 
follows  in  the  other  cases  the  second  declension. — That  is  to 
say,  the  adjective  after  a  personal  pronoun  is  declined  as  after 
ein,  or.by  the  "mixed"  declension  (124.2). 

Thus,  i(f|  armcr  2:^or  I  poor  fool,  bu  Iicbe§  Stub  thou  d^arcJdld; 
but  mir  armcn  3:^orcn  we  poor  fools,  i^r  fiifecn  Sieber  ye  sweet  songs. 

126.  1.  The  ending  e§  of  the  nom.  and  ace.  neuter  in  the  first 
declension  is  sometimes  dropped:  this  omission  is  especially 
frequent  in  poetry. 

Thus,  fd^on  ^ttttx  fine  weatlwr,  falfd^  (Selb  false  rrwney,  cin 
anbcr  gcft  a  different  festival,  ber  9S5l!er  ^ciHq  3lc(f)t  the  sacred 
law  of  nations. 

2.  In  old  style  German,  and  in  poetry,  the  ending  is  sometifnes 
dropped  in  other  cases  also :  thus,  licb  SKutter  dear  motJier,  Uc6 
ffnabe  dear  boy. 

3.  Adjectives  used  as  collective  nouns  are  iminflected  in  such 
combinations  as  mit  ®ro^  unb  filcin  with  great  and  snlall,  Bet  ^llt 
unb  Sutifl  among  old  and  young. 

4.  Certain  adjectives  are  in  all  constructions  indeclinable; 
thus,  a.  those  ending  in  Ici  (415.11)  and  those  in  cr  from  noims 
of  places  (415.5) ;  6.  lautcr  mere,  melftr  mxyre,  tueniger  less ;  c.  certain 
foreign  names  of  color  (properly  nouns)  as,  rof a  rose,  Ii(a  Mac. 

127.  After  a  part  of  the  pronominal  adjectives  mentioned 
above,  123.4,  it  is  allowable,  and  even  usual,  to  use  the  ending 
of  the  first  declension  instead  of  the  second  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
plural. 

Thus,  einiQC  Qto^c  ffaften  sundry  big  boxes,  manege  Qliidtit^c 
fHoiUx  many  fortunate  races,  mcl&rerc  langcStra^en  severallong 
streets. 

128.  1.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  precede  and  qualify 
the  same  noun,  unless  the  first  be  one  of  those  mentioned  in 
123,  all  regularly  and  usually  take  the  same  ending. 

2.  Rarely,  however,  when  the  following  adjective  stands  in  a 
closer  relation  to  the  substantive,  as  forming  with  it  a  kind  of 
compound  idea,  to  which  the  preceding  adjective  is  then  added 
as  a  more  adventitious  determinative,  the  second  is  allowed  to 
be  of  the  second  declension,  though  the  first  is  of  the  first ;  but 
only  in  the  genitive  and  dative  cases. 

Thus,  \)oljt  jd)attifle  Sdume  high  shady  trees,  mit  fro^em  Iei(^tcm 
©inn  with  UgM  joyous  mind,  guter  altev  foftbarer  ^ein  good  ol4 
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cosUy  unne;— hut  t)on  fd^bncm  rotlfecn  [rotcn]  Sud^c  of  handaome 
red  cloth,  frifd^cr  l&ofldnbijdfecn  ©attngc  of  fresh  IhUch  lierrifigs,  mit 
eiflncm  innercn  DrganiSmug  uMh  peculiar  internal  organization, 

3.  Occasionally,  what  is  more  properly  an  adjective  qualif3ring 
the  noun  is  treated  in  Gennan  as  an  adverb  limiting  a  following 
adjective  before  the  noun,  and  so  (130)  is  left  imdeclined :  thus, 
bic  SBoIfctt,  bic  formloS  graucn  Xbi^kx  bcr  £uft  tfie  clouds,  tlie  gray 
shapeless  dauglUers  of  the  air,  bic  unflliirffelifl  hauriflc  ^egegnunQ 
the  unhappy  sad  meeting,  bcr  uralt  frommcn  ©ittc  of  tlie  ancient 
pious  custom. 

4.  So  also,  of  two  adjectives  connected  by  unb  and,  the  former 
is  occasionally  left  without  an  ending :  thus,  cin  unolaublid^  rcid^ 
unb  licbltd^cr  SDlunb  an  incredibly  rich  and  lovely  moutJu 

[Exercise  6.    AnjEonvES  op  First  Declension.] 
[Exercise  7.     Adjectives  op  Second  Declension.] 

129.    The  Adjective  used  as  Substantive. 

1.  In  German,  as  in  other  languages,  adjectives  are 
very  often  used  as  substantives,  either  with  or  without 
an  article  or  other  determining  word. 

2.  When  so  used,  the  adjective  is  written  with  a 
capital  letter,  like  any  other  substantive ;  but  it  retains 
its  proper  declension  as  an  adjective,  taking  the  endings 
of  the  first  or  of  the  second  declension  according  to  the 
rules  already  given. 

3.  An  adjective  used  as  a  substantive  in  the  masculine  or 
feminine  gender  usually  denotes  a  person;  in  the  neuter 
(singular  only),  a  concrete  abstract — a  thing  which,  or  that  in 
general  which,  possesses  the  quality  designated  by  the  ad- 
jective. 

Thus,  bcr  ®utc  raumt  ben  $Ia^  bem  S3fi|cn  the  good  (man)  gives 
place  to  tlie  wicked,  ba^  l^ic  unb  ba  cin  ©liicflid^cr  QCtt)cfcn  tfiat  lucre 
and  Hiere  Ims  been  one  happy  person,  cine  ©d)onc  a  beauty,  mcine 
©clicbte  my  beloved,  ^^xt  5Red)te  your  rigid  hand,— too  ba§  ©trcnQC 
mit  bem  Sartcn,  wo  ©torfcS  fid)  unb  5!KiIbc§  paartcn  wliere  tlie  hard 
has  united  with  tlie  tender,  wliere  what  is  strong  and  what  is  gentle 
have  combined,  burd^  ffleincre^  gum  ©ro^crn  mid)  gemolinen  ac- 
cusU/m  me  by  the  less  to  tlie  greater. 

4.  Some  adjectives  are  so  constantly  used  in  this  way  as  to 
have  quite  acquired  the  character  of  substantives.   From  these 
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are  to  be  distinguished  ceitain  neuters  derived  from  adjectives 
without  a  suffix,  and  declined  as  nouns  of  the  first  declension : 
as,  ®ut  property,  9lcd)t  rights  9lot^  [3flot]  red,  3)cutjd^  German 
(language). 

5.  After  cttua^  something,  tt)a§  wJiat,  something,  nic^t§  nothing, 
an  adjective  is  treated  neither  as  attributive  nor  as  appositive, 
but  as  an  adjective  used  as  substantive,  in  apposition :  it  is 
therefore  of  the  first  declension,  and  (regularly  and  usually) 
written  with  a  capital  initial. 

Thus, c§ mu^ nod^ cttuaS  (Sro^crcS, nod^ cttuaS  ^txxlx^txt^ 
fommcn  there  must  be  coming  something  more  that  is  greater  and 
more  splendid,  tuaSid^  ®raufatne§  eriitt  wlmt  that  was  dread- 
fid  I  endured,  c§  ift  nld^tg  9i  e*u  z^  it  is  nothing  new,  Don  ctmaS 
^nbcrcm  of  something  else. 

6.  There  is  no  strict  and  definite  limit  between  the  adjective 
belonging  to  a  noun  understood  and  the  adjective  used  as  a 
noun,  and  many  cases  admit  of  interpretation  as  either  the  one 
or  the  other. 

130.  The  Adjective  used  as  Adverb. 

Ajij  adjective,  in  German,  may  be  used  in  its  predica- 
tive or  uninflected  form  as  an  adverb. 

Thus,  cin  Ganged  ^au^  a  whole  Iwuse,  but  ein  g  a  n  3  fd^oneS  §au§ 
a  wholly  beautiful  house,  and  ein  gang  fc^bn  QebauteS  ^au^ 
a  quite  beautifully  built  Iwuse,  er  jd^r^ibt  gut  he  writes  well,  er 
lad^te  noci^  t)tel  bummer  he  laughed  yet  much  more  foolishly. 

See  further  363;  and,  for  the  adjective  with  adverbial  form, 
128.3. 

[Exercise  8.    Adjectives  as  Substantives  and  Adverbs.] 

131.  Participles  as  Adjectives. — Participles,  being  verbal  ad- 
jectives, are  treated  in  nearly  all  respects  as  adjectives — as 
regards  their  various  use,  their  mode  of  declension,  and  their 
comparison.    See  further  349  etc. 

132.  The  double  declension  of  the  adjective  is  in  some  respects 
analogous  with  the  two-fold  mode  of  declension  of  nouns,  and  is  often, 

like  the  latter,  called  "strong"  and  "weak"  declension.  The  second 
or  "weak"  declension  of  adjectives,  like  that  of  nouns,  is  made  upon 
the  model  of  a  theme  ending  in  n.  But  the  other  shares  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  old  pronominal  inflection ;  being  originally  formed,  it  is 
assumed,  by  the  composition  of  a  declined  pronoun  (long  since  lost  in 
separate  use)  with  the  adjective  theme.     The  principle  on  which  the 
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distinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  is  now  based  namely,  the  economical 
avoidance  of  lumecessary  explicitness — is  of  comparatiyely  recent  intro- 
duction. The  first  declension  was  formerly  used  when  the  logical 
emphasis  rested  on  the  attribute ;  the  second,  when  it  rested  on  the 
person  or  thing  to  which  the  attribute  related ;  the  ''strong'*  adjective 
qualified  an  indefinite  or  abstract  object ;  the  "weak,"  one  definite  or 
individualized. 

COMPARISON  OF  ADJECnYES. 

133.  Although  the  subject  of  comparison,  or  formation  of 
derivative  adjectives  of  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees,  comes  more  properly  under  the  head  of  derivation  or 
word-formation,  it  will  be,  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience, 
treated  here. 

134.  The  German  adjective,  like  the  English,  is  sub- 
ject to  variation  by  termination  in  order  to  express 
degree  of  quality  indicated ;  a  comparative  and  a  super- 
lative degree  are  thus  formed  from  the  simple  adjective, 
which,  with  reference  to  them,  is  called  positive. 

135.  1.  The  endings  forming  the  comparative  and 
superlative  are  the  same  as  in  English — namely,  cr  and 
eft.     But 

2.  Adjectives  ending  in  c  add  only  r  for  the  comparative; 
and  those  in  el,  en,  cr  usually  (before  the  endings  of  declension, 
always)  reject  the  c  of  those  terminations  before  er. 

3.  Except  after  a  sibilant  letter  (3,  §,  ^,  jd^),  and  a  b  or  t  usu- 
ally (especiaUy  when  preceded  by  another  consonant:  and 
excepting  the  nb  of  the  present  participle),  the  e  of  the  super- 
lative ending  eft  is  regularly  omitted,  and  the  ending  reduced 
to  simple  [t.  After  a  vowel,  except  e,  the  c  may  be  either  omit- 
ted or  retained. 

136.  Monosyllabic  adjectives  whose  vowel  is  0,  0,  or 
u  (not  ail)  more  usually  modify  those  vowels  in  the 
comparative  and  superlative :  but  there  are  many  (about 
fifty,  including  several  which  may  follow  either  method) 
that  leave  the  vowel  unchanged. 
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These  adjectives  are : 

bangt,  anaaous  Ia^(,  bM 

hax\d^,  harsh 


hlant,  shining 
blofit,  paU 
b(og,  bare 
brat),  brcwe 
bunt,  gay 
bumpf,  dutt 
^a\i\,  fallow 

\a%     " 
\a{\d:i,  false 
fla^fflat 
f ro^,  happy 
frommt,  pioM* 
glottt,  smooth 
^o^t,  hoUow 


farg,  miserly 
flarf,  dear 
inapp,  dose 
(a^tn,  lame 
log,  iccary 
matt,  dufl 
ntorfc^,  rotten 
nadt,  naked 
nagt,  MJrf 
piatt,  flat 
t)tump,  &Ztin< 
rafc^,  guic^ 
ro^,  rough 
runb,  round 
fat^t,  soft 


fanft,  ^en^ 
fatt,  so^ 
jc^taff,  rdaxed 
fc^Ian!,  slender 
fc^roff,  rough 
ftarr,  s^i/f 
flotg,  proied 
ftraff,  tense 
fluntm,  dumb ' 
ftumpf,  Muse 
toO,  mod 
tJoa,/Mfl 
XO(jl\)X,  true 
iDunb,  toounded 
ga^mt,  ^ame 
gartt,  te?Mfer 


I|o(b,  gradous 

Adjectivefl  marked  with  a  f  in  the  list  sometimes  modify  the  vowel  in 
comparison,  but  the  unmodified  form  is  in  better  usage. 

137.  The  formation  of  comparatives  and  superlatives  by  the 
endings  cr  and  eft  is  not,  as  in  English,  limited  to  monosyllabic 
adjectives.  But  superlatives  of  harsh  combination  are  avoided ; 
nor  are  adjectives  compared  which  (see  117a)  are  used  only 
predicatively,  and  are  incapable  of  declension. 

Of  course,  as  in  English,  some  adjectives  are  by  their  sig- 
nification excluded  from  comparison:  e.  g.,  gang  entire,  tobt 
dead,"\x\>tn  earthen. 


138.    Examples  :— 

Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative, 

fc^on,  heautifvl 

d^oner 

fd^5nft 

\)t\%  hot 

jei^cr 

l&ei^cft 

trdge,  lazy 

trdger 

trdgcft 

f  rei,  free 

freier 

freift,  freicft 

a%  old 

alter 

Qlteft 

f  rotnm,  pious 

fr5mmcr 

fr5mmft 

!urg,  short 

fiirger 

!urgeft 

froi  joyous 

fro^er 

frolfeeft 

bunfel,  dark 

bunflcr 

bunfelft 

tnager,  thin 

tnagrcr,  tnagerer 

magerft 

offcn,  open 

offner,  offener 

offcnft 

Dermorfen,  abandoned 

j)crmorfcner 

bermorfenft 

bebcutenb,  si^n^ant 

bebcutenber 

bcbeutcnbft 
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139.    Irregular  and  Defective  Comparison, 

1.  A  few  adjectives  are  irregular  in  the  comparative,  or  in 
the  superlative,  or  in  both :  namely — 

gut,  good  bcffer  bcft 

t)iel,  miich  mt\)X  mcift 

]&od|,  high  l^ol&cr  l&od^ft 

nail,  ni^h  na!)er  ttdd^ft 

gro^,  great  grS^cr  gro^t  (rarely  gro^eft) 

2.  A  few  are  defective,  lacking  a  positive : 

little  minbcr  minbeft 

mid  mittler  mittclft 

especially,  a  class  derived  from  prepositions  or  adverbs : 


3. 


[\n,  in] 

inner 

innerft 

m§,  out] 

du^cr 

du^erft 

ohcx,  obcn,  above 

obcr 

oberft 

'mitt,  untcn,  hehw] 

unlet 

unterft 

pox,  in  front 

Dorbcr 

t)orberft 

l^xxikx,  ij'mkn,  beldnd] 

l^inter 

l^interf 

t 

Two  lack  (as  adjectives)  both  positive  and  comparative : 

[c^e,  ere] 

[el&er,  sooner] 

^x%  first 

late 

W,  last 

From  these  two  superlatives  are  irregularly  formed  new 
comparatives,  erfter  former  and  lefeter  latter.  So  also,  from  the 
comparative  mel^r  mxrre,  the  double  comparative  mel^rer  (used 
almost  only  in  the  plural  mel^rere  several)  is  made. 

140.    Declension  of  Comparatives  and  Superlatives, 

1.  In  general,   comparatives  and  superlatives  are 

subject  to  the    same    rules    of    declension    as    their 

positives,  the  simple  adjectives. 

That  is  to  say,  they  are  uninflected  when  used  in  apposition, 
as  predicate,  or  as  adverb  (with  exceptions  noted  just  below), 
and  declined  when  used  attributively  or  substantively;  and 
they  have  the  same  double  declension  as  simple  adjectives, 
determined  by  the  same  circumstances.  The  comparative 
presents  no  irregularities,  but — 

2.  a.  The  superlative  does  not  often  occur  without  an  article 
or  other  limiting  word  before  it,  and  is  therefore  more  usually 
of  the  second  declension. 

It  occurs  of  the  first  declension  especially  in  the  vocative, 
after  a  limiting  genitive,  and  in  phrases  which  omit  the  article : 
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thus,  Kcbftcr  Srubcr  dearest  brother,  auf  bc§  9Kccrc§  ticfuntcrftem 
®runbc  on  the  sea's  very  lowest  bottom,  in  ]&d(i^ftcr  6Uc  in  extreme 
(Ugliest)  haste,  meincr  SBiinf  d|c  mdrmftcr,  innigftcr  the  warmest,  niost 
lieartfelt  of  my  wishes. 

5.  What  is  of  much  more  importance,  the  superlative  is  not, 
like  the  positive  and  comparative,  used  predicatively  in  its  unin- 
flected  form ;  but  for  this  is  substituted  an  adverbial  expression, 
formed  with  the  preposition  on  and  the  definite  article  bem  (dat. 
sing,  neuter),  contracted  into  am. 

Thus,  cr  ift  mir  am  H  e  6  ft c n  he  is  dearest  to  me,  m  ©ommcr 
fmb  bic  Safle  gu  furg;  im^crbfte,  nod^  furgcr;  abcr  am  fiir* 
3  eft  en  im  SEBintcr  in  summer  the  days  are  too  short;  in  autumn 
yet  shorter;  but  shortest  in  winter. 

This  expression  means  literally  *  at  the  dearest,'  *  at  the  short- 
est,' and  so  on,  but  is  employed  as  general  predicate  in  many 
cases  where  we  could  not  substitute  such  a  phrase  for  it  Its 
sphere  of  use  borders  close  upon  that  of  the  superlative  with 
preceding  article,  agreeing  with  a  noun  understood ;  and  it  is 
often  inaccurately  used  in  place  of  the  latter :  e.  g.,  er  ift  am 
Pei^igften  unter  alien  ©d)u(ern  /te  is  mmt  diligent  of  all  tJw  scholars, 
for  cr  ift  ber  flei^igfte  2C.  lie  is  the  most  diligent,  etc.  Thus,  we 
ought  to  say,  biefer  ©turm  mar  geftern  am  l^eftigften  this  storm  was 
most  violent  yestei^day,  but  ber  geftrige  ©turm  mar  bcr  l&eftigfte  tlie 
storm  of  yesterday  was  tlie  mmt  violent  (e.  g.,  of  the  year). 

Only  allerliebft  is  used  directly  as  predicate :  ba§  mar  aflerliebft 
tlwJt  was  charming. 

c.  For  the  superlative  as  adverb  are  also  generally  substi- 
tuted adverbial  phrases  formed  with  am,  Ouf§,  and  gum  (see 
363.2). 

141.     Comparison  with  Adverbs. 

1.  Adjectives  not  admitting  of  comparison  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, by  er  and  eft  (137),  may  be  compared,  as  in  English,  with 
help  of  the  adverbs  me!)r  mxyre  and  am  meiften  mjost. 

Thus,  er  ift  mir  mel^r  f  einb,  al§  idf)  ifim  he  is  mxyre  unfriendly  to 
me  than  I  to  him,  er  mar  mir  am  meiften  niife  he  was  most  useful 
to  me. 

2.  When,  of  two  qualities  belonging  to  the  same  object,  one  is 
declared  to  be  in  excess  of  the  other,  the  comparison  is  usually 
and  more  properly  made  with  melfer. 

Thus,  er  mar  me^t  tapfer  al§  !lug  he  was  more  bold  than  prudent; 
but,  tua^rer,  al§  tlug  unb  fromm  more  true  tlmn  prudent  and 
dutiful  (Goethe). 
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142.  Additional  Bemarks. 

1.  The  superlative  has,  as  in  other  languages,  a  twofold  mean- 
ing and  use:  one  implying  direct  comparison  and  eminence 
above  others  (superlative  relative) ;  the  other,  general  eminence, 
or  possession  of  the  designated  quality  in  a  high  degree  (super- 
lative absolute). 

Thus,  jd^onflc  53Iumcn  ifnost  beautiful  (exceedingly  beautiful) 
flowers,  bic  fd^onften  Slumcn  tJve  most  beautiful  flowers  (of  all  those 
had  in  view). 

This  distinction  appears  especially  in  adverbial  superlatives: 
see  363.2c. 

2.  Less  often,  the  comparative  is  used  absolutely,  without 
direct  comparison  implied:  thus,  cine  Idngcrc  IRcbc  a  lengthy 
speech,  ^olftcrc  ©(^ulcn  high  scJwols. 

3.  To  a  superlative  is  often  prefixed  aflcr,  in  order  further  to 
intensify  its  meaning:  thus,  bcr  adcrfdjonftc  tfie  most  beautiful 
of  all 

^21  Her  is  the  gen.  pi.  of  qK  aU,  and  so  is  used  in  its  literal  sense, 
only  combined  with  the  adjective,  and  often  in  connections  where 
its  introduction  as  an  independent  adjunct  of  the  adjective  would 
be  impossible. 

[Exercise  9.    Comparative  and  Superlative  op  Adjectives.] 

MODIFYING  ADJUNCTS  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

143.  The  adjective,  in  all  its  uses  as  adjective  and  as  substan- 
tive (for  its  adverbial  use,  see  under  Adverbs,  363),  is  liable  to 
be  limited  by  modifying  adjuncts  of  various  kinds. 

144.  1.  The  customary  adjunct  of  an  adjective  is  an  adverb : 
as,  fel^r  gut  very  good,  l^ergli^  frol^  heartily  glad. 

2.  An  adjective  may  be  limited  by  an  adverbial  clause,  con- 
taining a  verb  and  its  subject,  and  introduced  by  a  conjunction 
(see  438.36). 

Thus,  er  Ift  fo  flut,  ba6  i^  i^n  nur  Ikbcn  fann  he  is  so  good,  that 
lean  not  but  love  him,  frdnfcr  aB  man  Qiaubtc  sicker  tlmn  was 
supposed. 

An  adverbial  clause  can  hardly  qualify  an  adjective,  except  as 
a  specification  of  degree,  where  a  comparison  is  made. 

145.  An  adjective  is  often  limited  by  a  noun  (or  pronoun) 
dependent  on  it. 

1.  By  a  noun  in  the  genitive  case :  thus,  tebtfl  afler  ^fllc^t  free 
from  all  obligatim,  ilferer  Seute  Qtm^  sure  of  its  prey:  see  217. 
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2.  By  a  noun  in  the  dative  case :  thus,  il^m  cificn  peculiar  to 
Mm,  glcid^  eincr  ficid^c  like  a  corpse:  see  223. 

3.  By  a  noun  in  the  accusative  case,  but  only  very  rarely,  and 
in  predicative  construction :  thus,  id^  bin  c§  miibc  I  am  tired  of  it : 
see  229. 

4  By  an  infinitive,  with  its  sign  gu  to:  thus,  Icid^t  ju  Dcrjd^affcn 
easy  to  procure :  see  344. 

146.  An  adjective  is  limited  by  a  prepositional  phrase :  that 
is,  by  a  noun  whose  relation  to  it  is  defined  by  a  preposition : 
thus,  t)om  ©rfjaumc  rein  free  from  scum,  anoencl&m  tjon  ®c[talt 
ojgreeable  in  figare, 

147.  1.  An  adverbial  adjunct  to  an  adjective  always  pre- 
cedes it — except  the  adverb  flenufl  enough. 

2.  An  adjective  used  attributively  must  be  preceded  by  all  its 
modifying  adjuncts:  thus,  aflcr  Don  bent  beutjd)cn  SReid^e  abl^dngis 
gen,  obcr  bagu  gel^onGen  Solfcrftdmme  of  all  Vie  races  dependent  on 
tlie  German  empire^  or  belonging  to  it, 

3.  Adjectives  used  in  the  predicate  or  in  apposition  may  take 
the  limiting  noun,  with  or  without  a  preposition,  either  before 
or  after  them :  but  the  adjective  more  usually  follows ;  and 
necessarily,  if  the  limiting  word  be  a  pronoun  without  a  prep- 
osition. 

148.  Participles,  as  verbal  adjectives,  share  in  most  of  the 
constructions  of  the  adjective :  see  349  etc. 

PRONOUNS. 

149.  In  German,  as  in  English,  substantive  pronoims-  and 
pronominal  adjectives  (or  adjective  pronouns)  are  for  the  most 
part  not  distinguished  from  one  another  (as  they  are  distin- 
guished in  French)  by  different  forms,  but  the  same  word  is 
used,  according  to  circumstances,  with  either  value.  It  will  be 
convenient,  therefore,  to  treat  both  classes  together,  explaining 
under  each  word  its  own  proper  use  or  uses. 

150.  The  principal  classes  of  pronouns  are — . 

1.  The  personal; 

2.  The  possessive ; 

3.  The  demonstrative  (including  the  determinative) ; 

4.  The  interrogative ; 


152] 
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5.  The  relative  (all  of  which  are. also  either  de- 
monstratiye  or  interrogative) ; 

6.  The  indefinite,  with  the  indefinite  numerals. 

The  determinative,  indefinite,  and  numeral  pronoims  are  in 
part  of  ambiguous  character,  being  intermediate  classes  through 
which  the  pronouns  shade  off  into  ordinary  adjectives  and 
numerals. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

151.     The  personal  pronouns  are 

FiBST  Person. 


Singular. 

Plural 

N. 

xSf 

I 

rjir 

we 

G. 

mcinct,  mein 

of  me 

unfer 

0fU8 

D. 

mir 

to  me 

un^ 

to  U8 

A. 

mid^ 

me 

un§ 

U8 

Second  Pkhson. 

N. 

bu 

thou 

i^r 

ye 

G. 

bciner,  bein 

of  thee 

euer 

of  you 

D. 

bir 

to  thee 

tnd) 

to  you 

A. 

bic^ 

thee 

eud^ 

you 

Thibd  Person, 

Singular. 

•            -        ♦          -p 

maso 

. 

fern. 

nent. 

N. 

cr 

he 

Tte 

she 

eg 

u 

G. 

feincr, 

fcin 

of  Mm 

i^rec 

of  her 

feinet 

',  fein  of  it 

D. 

i^m 

to  him 

i^t 

to  her 

H)m 

toil 

A. 

i^n 

him 

N. 

fie 
Flural 

m.  f.  n. 

fie 

her 
they 

eg 

it 

G. 

il^rer 

of  them 

D. 

i^nen 

to  them 

A. 

fie 

them 

I 

©i(3^,  the  special  reflexive  of  the  third  person  (see  155.3),  is 
also  a  member  of  this  class,  a  personal  pronoun. 

152.  1.  5IRein,  bein,  fein  are  older  forms  of  the  gen.  singular, 
now  antiquated,  but  still  met  with  in  certain  phrases ;  \\)x,  for 
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il^rct,  does  not  occur ;   unf ercr,  for  unfer,  and  curer,  for  cucr,  are 
not  unknown,  but  rare. 

Examples  are:  il^r  ^nftrumcntc  fpottct  mcin  ye  instruments  mock 
me,  ttJQ§  bcbarf  man  fcin  wJuU  do  they  require  of  him?  ni(f|t  au§ 
SScrai^tung  cuer  not  out  of  contempt  of  you. 

2.  These  genitives  in  composition  with  l^alben,  iDcgen,  and 
toillcn  add  a  wholly  anomalous  ct;  and  unfcr  and  cuer,  in  like 
manner,  add  a  t:  thus,  mcinctl&albcn,  beinetiDcgen,  urn  jeincttDiflcn, 
unferttDCflcn,  cuertbalbcn,  etc. 

3.  Genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  everywhere  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  only  as  objects  of  verbs  (219)  and  adjectives 
(217).  For  the  genitive  limiting  a  noun  is  substituted  a  posses- 
sive adjective  (158.2). 

153.     Use  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  in  address, 

1.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  pers. 
singular,  bu  tJiou,  is  no  longer  used  in  address,  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  hf  e. 

It  is  retained  (as  in  English)  in  the  language  of  worship  and 
of  poetry :  and  further,  in  that  of  familiarity — the  famiharity  of 
intimacy,  between  equals,  as  between  husband  and  wife,  near 
relations,  or  particular  friends,  also  among  children; — the 
familiarity  toward  inferior  age  and  station,  as  on  the  part  of 
any  one  toward  yoimg  children,  or  on  the  part  of  teachers  or 
employers  toward  youthful  pupils  or  servants; — and  even, 
sometimes,  the  familiarity  of  insult  or  comtempt. 

2.  The  pronoun  of  the  second  pers.  plural — i^r  ye  etc. — was 
at  one  time  generally  current  in  Germany  for  the  singular  (like 
our  you),  and  is  still  met  with  in  poetry  or  narrative:  but 
modern  use  authorizes  it  only  in  addressing  more  than  one  of 
such  persons  as  may,  singly,  be  addressed  with  bu. 

3.  The  singular  pronouns  of  the  third  person — er  he,  fic  site, 
etc. — were  also  once  used  in  customary  address,  but  soon  sank 
to  the  condition  of  address  by  an  acknowledged  superior  to  an 
inferior — ^as  by  a  monarch  to  a  subject,  a  master  to  a  servant, 
and  the  Uke — with  which  value  they  are  still  retained,  but  are 
going  out  of  vogue. 

Employed  in  this  way,  cr  and  Jic  and  their  cases  are  usually 
and  properly  written  with  a  capitial. 

4  At  present,  the  pronoun  of  the  third  pers.  plural 
— [ie  they — and  its  possessive,    xi)x    their ^    are  aloue 
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allowed,  in  the  sense  of  you^  yauTj  in  common  life, 
in  addressing  either  one  person  or  more  than  one. 
When  thus  used,  they  are,  for  distinction,  written  with 
capital  letters,  @ie,  3^nen,  %\)X,  etc.  (but  the  reflexive 
ftd^  is  not  so  written). 

Thus,  \6)  banfc  ^l^ncn  fiir  3 1) re  ©cfafliflfcit,  boj?  ©ic  f  id^  bic 
SWiil^c  QCflcbcn  l&aben  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  in  that  you 
luive  given  yourself  the  trouble. 

The  verb  with  @ic  is  always  in  the  plural,  whether  one  person 
or  more  be  intended.  But  a  following  adjective  is  either 
singular  or  plural,  according  to  the  sense :  thus,  ©ic  ungliid « 
lid^cr  you  unhappy  man!  but  ©ic  ungludflicficn  you  unhappy  ones! 

The  use  of  ©te  in  address  is  quite  modem,  not  having  become 
generally  established  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

5.  Some  authorities  write  all  the  pronouns  of  address  with 
a  capital,  even  S)u,  S)icf|,  6ud^,  etc. ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proved, except  in  such  documents  as  letters,  where  the  words 
are  to  reach  the  person  addressed  through  the  eye. 

154.    Pecvliarities  in  tlw  use  of  Pronouns  of  tJie  third  person. 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
in  the  singular,  takes  the  gender  of  the  noun  to  which 
it  relates. 

Thus,  when  speaking  of  a  hat  (ber  ^ui),  we  use  cr  and  il^n ;  of 
a  pen  (bie  Qfcbcr),  jie;  of  bread  (ha^  Srob),  c§. 

Excepted  from  this  rule  are  such  words  as  SSeib  woman,  which 
are  neuter,  though  designating  female  persons ;  also  diminu- 
tives (neuter)  of  personal  appellations,  such  as  3Rdb(3^en  girl, 
Srdulcin  young  lady,  Snablcin  little  boy :  a  pronoun  referring  to 
one  of  these  often  follows  the  natural  gender,  instead  of  the 
grammatical,    ^inb  chiM  is  represented  by  e§  it,  as  with  us. 

2.  But  these  pronouns  are  seldom  used  in  the  genitive  or 
dative  for  things  without  hfe.  For  the  genitive  is  substituted 
the  genitive  of  a  demonstrative,  ber  or  bcrf elbe ;  for  the  dative, 
the  dative  of  the  same :  or,  if  governed  by  a  preposition,  a 
combination  of  that  preposition  with  the  adverb  ba  (or  bar) 
iJiere. 

Thus,  bamit  therewith,  bat)on  thereof,  barin  therein,  barnad^ 
tliereafter,  and  so  on,  are  used  instead  of  tnit  il&m  or  iftr  with  it, 
etc,    5)ar  is  put  instead  of  ba  before  a  vowel  or  n. 
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Similar  substitutions  of  the  demonstratives  are  often  made 
also  in  other  cases  where  we  employ  the  personal  pronouns : 
see  below,  171. 

3.  The  neuter  accusative  e§  is,  in  like  manner,  almost  never 
allowed  after  a  preposition,  but  is  replaced  by  ba  before  the 
preposition :  thus,  bafiir,  barum,  for  fur  c3  for  it,  urn  c§  about  it 

4  The  neuter  e§  has  certain  special  uses. 

a.  It  is,  as  in  English,  the  indefinite  and  impersonal  subject 
of  a  verb :  thus,  c§  reflnet  it  rains,  c§  ift  f  ein  Srubcr  it  is  his  brother, 
c§  frcut  m\6),  ©ie  gu  felfien  it  rejowes  me  to  see  you, 

b.  In  this  use,  it  often  answers  to  our  there  before  a  verb :  as, 
e§  »ar  ein  Stxn  barin  there  was  a  kernel  in  it,  e§  lotrb  IRiemanb 
tommcn  there  vnll  no  one  come. 

c.  Yet  more  often,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  mere  grammat- 
ical device  for  shifting  the  true  subject  to  a  position  after  the 
verb,  and  is  itself  untranslatable :  as,  c§  fperrcn  bic  SRiefcn  ben 
einfamcn  SSeg  tJie  giants  bar  the  lonely  way,  c§  fiird^tc  bie  (Sotter 
ba§  3Jlenf(i|en0cfd)Ie(3^t  let  the  human  ra^efear  tJie  gods, 

d.  In  all  these  uses,  the  verb  agrees  in  number  with  the  fol- 
io wing  noun,  the  logical  subject  or  the  predicate :  thus,  e§  iDar^n 
bic  aflcrfdionftcn  it  was  ("or,  they  were)  the  very  finest  ones. 

e.  6§  also  stands  as  indefinite  object;  also  as  predicate, 
representing  another  word  or  phrase  already  used,  and  of 
which  the  repetition  is  avoided  (to  be  rendered,  then,  by  so, 
be  so,  do  so,  or  the  like) :  thus,  id^  fetber  bin  c  §  nid^t  mcl^t 
I  myself  am  so  [what  I  was]  no  longer,  al§  id^  e  §  nod^  fonnte 
when  I  was  still  able  to  do  so. 

f.  Instead  of  it  is  I,  and  the  like,  the  German  reverses  the  ex- 
pression, and  says  id^  bin  e§  /  am  it,  ©ie  marcn  e§  you  were  it 
(i.  e.,  it  was  you),  etc. 

g.  Q§,  in  all  situations,  is  liable  to  be  abbre\iated  to  ^§ :  the 
apostrophe  should  in  such  case  always  be  written,  but  is  some- 
times omitted. 

155.    Beflexive  use  of  tlie  Personal  Pronouns. 

1.  A  reflexive  pronoun  is  one  which  represents  the  same  per- 
son or  thing  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  but  in  the  relation  of 
object — namely,  as  object,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  verb  in  the 
sentence ;  or  (less  properly)  in  a  prepo^itjonuj  adjunct  to  that 
verb. 
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It  is  usually  to  be  rendered  by  a  personal  pronoun  with  the 
word  self  added:  thus,  idj  ttJofd^e  m\i^  Iwas^h  myself,  id^  {d^mcid^Ic 
mir  I  flatter  myself  \^  fd^onc  mcincr  (or  m\i))  I  spare  myself,  id) 
fto^e  fie  toon  mir  I  thrust  them  from  myself  (or,  from  me). 

2.  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  singular  and 
plural,  the  reflexive  pronoun  is  the  same  with  the  per- 
sonal in  every  case,  the  latter  being  used  in  a  reflexive 
sense,  without  any  adjunct  corresponding  to  our  self 
(but  compare  5,  below). 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  genitive  of  the  third  person — 
as,  cr  fd|ont  feiner  he  spares  himself— hut 

3.  In  the  third  person,  there  is  a  special  reflexive 
pronoun,  fid),  which  must  always  be  used  instead  of  the 
dative  or  accusative  of  a  personal  pronoun,  after  either 
verb  or  preposition,  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  referred  to.  It  has  the  value  of  both  accusative  and 
dative,  of  either  number,  and  of  any  gender. 

Thus,  cr,  fie,  e§  tDfifd^t  fid^,  fd^meid^clt  fid^  he,  she,  or  it  waslies  or 
flutters  himself,  herself,  or  itself,  fie  iDafd^en  ficf|,  fd^mcid^cln  fid^  tliey 
wash  themselves,  or  flutter  themselves,  ba§  ift  an  unb  fiir  fid^  Qut 
tJiat  is  good  in  and  by  itself 

4.  In  German,  as  in  French  (there  is  no  corresponding  usage 
in  English),  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  the  plural  is  not  seldom 
employed  in  what  is  called  a  "reciprocal"  sense,  answering  to 
our  one  anotlxer. 

Thus,  toir  l&dtlen  un§  ttie  fel^cn  foflen  we  ought  never  to  have 
seen  one  another,  'Hfc  l^affet  cud^  ye  hate  each  other,  fie  (©ie) 
Oeben  f  i  d^  ha§  3^^^^  they  (you)  give  one  another  tJie  signal 

Instead  of  the  reciprocal  reflexive  (or,  rarely  and  redundantly, 
along  with  it),  the  word  einanber  one  another  is  often  employed. 

Only  the  connection  and  the  requirement  of  the  sense  can 
show  in  any  case  whether  the  pronoun  has  its  directly  or  its 
reciprocally  reflexive  value. 

5.  ©elbft  (or  felber)  self  may  be  added  to  any  reflexive  pro- 
noun, for  greater  emphasis ;  or,  in  the  plural,  to  exclude  the 
reciprocal  sense. 

It  may  also  be  added  for  emphasis  to  any  pronoun,  or  nOun, 
answering  to  our  myself,  thyself,  itself,  etc. 
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156.  The  dative  of  a  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  intro- 
duced into  a  clause  expletively,  for  liveliness  of  expression :  as, 
lap  mir  herein  ben  %Itcn  Jet  the  old  man  in  here  {for  me): 
compare  222.  III.  c. 

[Exercise  10.    Personal  Pronouns.] 

POSSESSIYE  PRONOMINAL  ADJECTTVES. 

157.  The  personal  pronouns  are  always  substantive ; 

their  corresponding  adjectives    are  the    possessives: 

namely 

mcin,  my  un]tx,  our 

bcin,  thy  cucr,  your 

fcin,  his,  its  ij^r,  their 

\f)x,  her  (3]^r,  your) 

The  possessives  of  the  masc.  and  neut.  singular  are  the  same, 
]cin.  The  possessive  of  the  fem.  singular  and  that  of  the  plural 
of  all  genders  also  agree  in  form ;  and,  as  the  latter  (see  153.4:) 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  second  person,  i^r  has  three  meanings, 
Tier,  their,  and  your  (the  last  of  which  is  distinguished  to  the 
eye  by  the  capital  initial). 

158.  1.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  possessives  correspond 
closely  in  form  with  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns, 
being,  in  fact,  the  same  words  in  a  different  condition. 

2.  The  office,  also,  of  the  possessive,  agrees  with  that  of  the 
genitive  of  a  noun.  The  genitive  of  the  pronoun  is  very  seldom 
used  to  limit  a  noun,  but  for  it  is  substituted  a  possessive  in  the 
form  of  an  adjective,  qualifying  the  noun  (216.3). 

Thus,  bie  ^Irrnc  bc§  SJianncS  the  man's  arms;  but  fcine  ^rmc  his 
arms,  not  bie  ^rmc  fciner  the  arms  of  him.  Rarely,  such  cases 
occur  as  33el^errjd)unQ  curcr  jelbft  control  of  yourself  (a  verbal 
noun  imitating  the  construction  of  the  verb). 

159.  As  regards  their  declension,  possessives  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  adjectives. 

1.  They  are  used  predicatively  in  their  simple  or  thematic 
form. 

Thus,  bcr  Scd^cr  ift  bcin  the  goblet  is  thine,  blc  93raut  fei  mcin  be 
the  bride  mine. 
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2.  When  used  attribntively  (their  regular  and  or- 
dinary office),  they  are  declined,  not  like  bcr  the,  but  like 
ein  a  (63).     Thus,  mcin  my  is  declined — 


Singular, 


m. 

r. 

n. 

N. 

mcin 

metnc 

mcin 

G. 

meincS 

mcincr 

mcincS 

D. 

meincm 

mciiicr 

mciucm 

A. 

meinen 

meiiic 

ntcin 

and  unfer  our — 

N. 

unfcr 

unfcrc 

unfcr 

G. 

unfcrc§ 

uufcrer 

unfcrcS 

D. 

unferem 

unfercr 

unfcrcm 

A. 

unfercn 

unfcrc 

unfer 

Plural 

n.  f.  n* 

mciiic 
mcincr 
mcincn 
mcinc 


unfcrc 
unfercr 
unfercn 
unfcrc 


Unfcr  and  eucr  follow  the  same  rules  as  other  adjectives  (120.3) 
respecting  the  contraction  of  their  endings :  thus,  we  may  have 
unferc  or  unfre,  unfcrc^,  unfcr§,  or  unfrc§,  and  so  on. 

3.  The  possessive  is  also  often  used  substantively,  or  with 
the  value  of  a  pronoun  (not  qualifying  a  noun  expressed,  but 
representing  one  understood) ;  in  that  ease,  it  is  declined  in  full 
like  an  adjective  of  the  first  or  strong  declension:  thus, 
nominatives  mcincr,  mcine,  mcinc§,  mcinc. 

For  example,  ba§  ift  nid^t  bcin  SScd^cr;  cS  ift  mcin  cr  that  is  not 
thy  goblet;  U  is  mine  (i.  e.,  my  goblet);  fcin  ^'xxn,  xoxt  meincS  his 
brain,  like  my  own, 

4.  In  the  same  substantive  use,    the  possessive  may  be  ' 
preceded  by  the  definite  article ;  and  it  is  then  declined  like  any 
other  adjective  in  like  circumstances,  or  by  the  stHJond  or 
weak  adjective  declension  (119.2) :  thus,  nom.  bcr,  bic,  ba§  metnc, 
gen.  beg,  ber,  bc3  meinen,  etc. 

For  example,  fcin  Si^terftuJI  ift  ni^t  bcr  mcinc  his  judgment- 
seat  is  not  mine ;  loft  mir  ba§  ^erg,  bo^  id)  ba§  cure  riit)re  set  my 
lieart  free,  that  I  may  touch  yours, 

5.  Again,  for  the  simple  possessive,  in  its  absolute  or  pro- 
nominal use  after  the  definite  article,  is  substituted  a  derivative 
in  iq:  thus,  meinifl,  unfrifl,  etc.  These  are  never  used  except 
with  the  article,  and  therefore  always  follow  the  second  ad- 
jective deoleiisiou.    The  nominatives  of  the  whole  series  are— 
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ber  meintge 
ber  beintge 
ber  feinige 
ber  il^rige 
ber  unfrige 
ber  eurlge 
ber  il^rige 
[ber  34rige 


Singidar. 
f. 

bie  meiuige 
bie  beinige 
bie  feinige 
bie  i^rige 
bie  unfrige 
bie  eurige 
bie  i^rige 
bie  S^rigc 


n. 


bad  meinige 
bad  beinige 
bad  feinige 
bad  i^rige 
bad  unfrige 
bad  eurige 
bad  i^rige 
bad  3^rige 


Flural. 

m.  f.  n. 

bie  meinigen,  mxM 
bie  beinigen,  ikine 
bie  feinigen,  his.  Us 
bie  i^rigen,  hers 
bie  unfrigen,  <niTs 
bie  eurigcn,  yours 
bie  i^rigcn,  theirs 
bie  S^rigcn,  yours^ 


Neither  the  derivatives  in  ig,  nor  the  simple  possessives  pre- 
ceded by  the  article,  are  ever  used  attributively,  qualifying  a 
noun  expressed. 

3](2ein  etc.,  used  predicatively,  assert  ownership  pure  and  simple :  thus, 
ber  ^ut  ift  mein  Ike  hat  belongs  to  me,  and  to  no  one  else.  WUintv,  ber 
meine,  and  ber  meinige  are  nearly  equivalent  expressions,  adding  to  the 
idea  of  property  that  of  particularizing  or  identifying  the  thing  owned : 
thus,  er  ift  meiner  etc.  it  is  the  one  that  belongs  to  me.  !Der  meinige  etc. 
are  most  common  in  colloquial  use ;  ber  meine  etc.  are  preferred  in 
higher  styles. 

160.  The  absolute  possess! ves  preceded  by  the  article  (ber 
meine,  ber  meinige,  etc.)  are  sometimes  used  substantively  (like 
other  adjectives :  see  129) :  the  neuter  singular  denoting  *what 
belongs  to  one'  (his  property,  his  duty,  or  the  like) ;  the  plural 
*  those  who  belong  to  one  *  (as  his  family,  his  friends). 

Thus,  unfcre  ^fK(i|t  ift,  auf  ba3  Unfrige  gu  fe^en,  unb  fiir  bie 
Unfrigcn  gu  f orgen  our  duty  is  to  attend  to  our  business  and  take 
care  of  our  dependents,  cr  crmunterte  bie  ©eincn  he  encouraged  his 
men,  gcmorbct  t)on  ben  ©einen  auf  bcm  ©eincn  murdered  by  his 
own  people  on  his  own  ground. 

161.  The  German,  like  the  French,  avoids  the  use  of  the  pos- 
sessives  in  many  situations  where  we  employ  them :  either  put- 
ting in  their  stead  the  definite  article  only,  where  the  possessor 
is  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  connection ;  or,  along  with  the 
article  (or  even  without  it),  using  the  dative  of  the  correspond- 
ing personal  pronoun,  where  it  can  be  construed  as  indirect 
object  of  the  verb  in  the  sentence  (see  222.  III.  b). 

Thus,  er  f(3^iittelte  ben  ffopf  he  shook  his  head,  ber  Sfroft  bringt 
mir  bur(^  afle  JJnod^en  tJie  frost  penetrates  through  aU  my  bones^ 

er  ficl  xfjx  urn  ben  Oals  ^  f^^  "^P^  '^^  ^<^^7  e0  tarn  mir  in 
(^inn  U  came  into  my  mind. 
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162.  ®cro  and  ^i)xo  are  old-style  expressions,  used  in  cere- 
monious address,  before  titles,  etc. :  thus,  ^l^ro  5Kaicft(it  your 
moQesty^  3)cro  93cfct)le  your  commands. 

Before  titles,  fcine  and  fctncr  are  often  abbreviated  to  ©e.  and 
@r. ;  and  for  eucr,  cure,  is  written  gm. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

163.  The  proper  demonstratives  are  ber  jAw,  thjai, 
bte^  this^  thaJtj  and  jen  yon^  that.  Their  original  value  is 
that  of  adjectives ;  but  they  are  now  with  equal  free- 
dom used  adjectively,  qualifying  a  noun  expressed,  and 
absolutely,  or  as  pronouns,  standing  for  a  noun  under- 
stood. 

S)er  Ib  historically  the  same  word  with  our  (h^,  thai,  and  they;  ble9  is 
ottr  this,  these,  those;  jen  is  onr  yon^  and  may  by  this  correspondence  be 
conveniently  distinguished  from  jcb  (jcber)  every  (see  190),  with  which 
it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  by  learners. 

164.  1.    S)er  when  used  adjectively  is  declined  like 

the  article  bet  (63) :  being,  in  fact,  the  same  word,  and 

distinguished  from  it  only  by  greater  distinctness,  of 

meaning  and  of  utterance. 

Thus,  bcr  Drt  ift  iibel  regiert  that  place  is  ill  governed,  bcr  cine 
Jat  bic,  bic  anbercn  anbcrc,  ®abcn  om  has  these  gifts,  otl\£rs  have 
other. 

2.  !Der  when  used  absolutely,  or  as  pronoun,  has  pecu- 
liar forms  in  a  part  of  its  cases — ^namely,  the  genitives 
singular  and  plural  and  the  dative  plural — where  it 
adds  en  to  the  adjective  forms,  at  the  same  time  doub- 
ling their  final  S :  thus. 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  t,  n.  m.  f.  n. 

N.  bcr  bie  ba§  bic 

G.  beffcn,  (bc^)  bcren,  (bcr)  bcffen,  (bc^)  bercn,  (bcrer) 

D.  bent  bcr  bent  bcnen 

A.  ben  bie  ba§  bie 

The  genitives  singular  be^,  bcr,  bc^  are  also  allowed,  but  very 
rarely  used,  except  the  neuter  in  certain  compounds,  as  be§« 
rocQcn,  bc^lfedb  (also  written  bc^mcgcn,  bc^l&alb). 
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In  the  genitiye  plural,  beret  is  used  instead  of  beren  when  a 
limiting  addition,  usually  a  relative  clause,  follows :  thus,  berer, 
bie  mid^  Hebcn  of  those  wlio  love  me,  bcrer  oon  $ari§  of  tJtem  of 
Paris  (people  from  Paris). 

165.  ^tei^  and  {en  are  declined  as  adjectives  of  the 
first  declension,  or  like  the  definite  article  (only  with  c^ 
instead  of  a^  in  the  nom  and  ace.  neuter) ;  and  without 
any  difference,  whether  they  are  used  as  adjectives  or 
as  pronouns.     Thus, 


Singular, 

Plural. 

m. 

t. 

n. 

2n.f.  n. 

N. 

biefer 

biefe 

bicfe§,  (bic§) 

biefe 

G. 

biejeS 

biefer 

biefe§ 

biefer 

D. 

biejem 

bicfer 

biefem 

biefen 

A. 

biefen 

biefc 

biefe§,  (bic§) 

biefe 

The  nom.  and  ace  neuter  bicfcS  is  often  abbreviated  to  bie§ 
(or  bic^),  especiaUy  when  the  word  is  used  as  a  pronoun. 

166.     Use  of  Hie  Demonstratives. 

1.  3)icfer  is  a  general  demonstrative,  answering  to  both  tJiis 
and  thai.  If,  however,  the  idea  of  remoteness  in  place  or  time 
is  at  all  emphasized,  either  by  the  antithesis  of  this  and  thai,  or 
in  any  other  way,  thai  must  be  represented  by  jencr.  Often,  biefer 
and  jcncr  are  to  be  rendered  the  loiter  (biefer,  the  one  last  men- 
tioned, the  nearer)  and  the  former  (jiener,  the  one  mentioned 
earlier,  the  remoter).  3)ic§  and  ha^  are  also  sometimes  con- 
trasted as  this  and  Hiat. 

2.  S)cr  has  a  great  range  of  meaning,  from  the  faint  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  article  to  the  determinateness  of  biefer — depending 
mainly  on  the  emphasis  with  which  it  is  uttered.  Special  uses 
worthy  of  note  are  as  follows : 

a.  S)cr  is  the  demonstrative  employed  in  such  phrases  as 
unfcre  ^ferbe  unb  bie  ber  Qfremben  our  horses  and  those  of  the 
strangers,  ber  mit  ben  l^^Ken  ^UQen  he  (tlw  one)  with  Hie  sharp 
eyes. 

Barely,  berienifie  (168)  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

6.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  used 
emphatically:  thus,  bie  mu^  red^t  bumm  fein  she  (this  person) 
must  be  right  stupid,  ber  f iittre  ^rdf)'n  way  he  (that  one)  be  food 
for  crows. 
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3.  The  neuters  singular,  ba§,  bie§  (or  bic§,  bicfcS),  and  (rarely) 
icnc§,  are  used,  like  e§  (164.4),  as  indefinite  subjects  of  verbs ; 
and,  if  a  plural  predicate  noun  follows  the  verb,  the  latter  agrees 
With  the  noun:  thus,  ba§  ift  mcin  93otcr  that  is  my"^ father ,  baS 
pnb  bic  SRcisunflcn  tlwse  are  the  charms,  bic3  ift  bcr  ^ampf  bcr 
^f  crbe  unb  5if  d^c  this  is  the  conibat  of  Iwrses  and  fishes,  S)aS  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  half-humorous,  half -contemptuous  way  of 
persons,  smgular  or  plural :  e.  g.  baS  f (i^Icnbcrt  toic  bic  ©d^ncdcn 
ifiose  people  loiter  Uke  snaUs. 

4.  Compounds  of  the  adverbs  ba  and  l^icr  with  prepositions 
are  very  frequently  used  instead  of  cases  of  the  demonstratives 
with  governing  prepositions :  thus,  bamit  fherewUhy  barin  therein^ 
for  mil  bcm,  in  bcm;  l^iermit  herewith,  l^icrin  herein,  for  mit  bicfcnt/ 
in  biefem. 

5.  For  the  demonstratives  as  substitutes  for  the  personal 
pronoun,  see  below,  171. 

DETERMINATIVES. 

167.  Certain  pronominal  words,  connected  with  the  demon- 
stratives in  derivation  or  meaning,  or  in  both,  are  ordinarily 
called  determinatives. 

168.  ^cricnigc. — 1.  This  is  made  up  of  the  definite  article  bcr, 
and  jcnifl,  a  derivative  from  jcn  yon,  that  (like  mcinig  from  mcin, 
etc.,  159.5).  The  latter  part  never  occurs  without  the  former, 
and  they  are  written  together  as  a  single  word,  although  each 
is  separately  decUned,  the  one  as  the  article  the  other  as  an 
adjective  of  the  second  declension.    Thus, 

Singular.  Plural, 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 


N. 

berienigc 

biejenigc 

ba^jenigc 

bieienigen 

G. 

bcSjenigctt 

bcrjenigen 

bcSjcnigen 

bcrjenigen 

D. 

bcmjenigen 

bcrienigen 

bcmjcnigcn 

bcnjenigen 

A. 

bcnjenigen 

bieicnigc 

ba^jenigc 

bieienigen 

2.  3)cricnigc  is  used  both  as  adjective  and  as  pronoun,  more 
often  the  latter.  Its  specific  office  is  that  of  antecedent  to  a 
following  relative  ;  in  this  oflSce  it  is  interchangeable  with  the 
demonstrative  bcr,  as  the  latter's  more  prosaic  and  colloquial 
substitute:  thus,  bcricnigc,  or  bcrienigc  9Jlonn,  tt)cld)cr  tocifc  ift,  ift 
gufrtcbcn  he  (that  man)  wlw  is  vnse  is  contented. 

169.  ©crfclbc— 1.  This  word  is  composed  of  the  definite  ar- 
ticle and  the  adjective  fclb.  Both  its  parts  are  declined,  after 
the  manner  of  bcrienigc  (168.1). 


I 
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2.  3)erfclbc  is  both  adjective  and  pronoun,  and  means  literally 
tlie  same.  But  it  also  interchanges  with  the  demonstratives  as 
substitute  lor  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  (see  171). 

3.  For  bcrfclbc  are  sometimes  used  bcrfclbific  and  fclbiflcr, 
which,  however,  are  antiquated  expressiona  ^er  ndtnltdde  is  its 
equivalent  in  the  full  sense  of  tlve  same. 

SelBer  and  felbft  (155.5)  are  indeclinable  forms  of  the  same 
adjective  jclb,  always  following,  appositively,  the  noim  or  pro- 
noun which  they  quahfy,  often  at  a  distance  from  it.  ©elbft  is 
also  used  adverbially,  meaning  even,  and  as  substantive  in  the 
phrase  Don  jclbft  of  its  own  accord, 

©clb  is  also,  rarely,  declined  after  bicfcr  as  after  ber.  The 
genitive  of  bcrfclbc  is  written  either  beSfcIbcn  or  bcffelbcn :  the 
former  is  theoretically  preferable  (3.1),  the  latter  more  usual 
(likewise  baSfcIbc,  neuter). 

170.  ©old^. — ^1.  ©old^  is  the  English  such,  and  is  used,  both 
as  adjective  and  as  pronoun,  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  It  is 
declined  like  biefcr  (165) ;  or,  when  preceded  by  cin,  as  any  other 
adjective  would  be  in  the  same  situation  (124). 

2.  Such  a  is  either  fold^  cin,  or  cin  fold^er,  the  adjective  being 
undecUned  when  placed  before  the  article.  For  as,  when  used 
after  such  with  the  value  of  a  relative  pronoim,  the  German  uses 
the  relative:  thus,  foldjcn,  bic  ibn  fannten  to  such  as  knew  him, 

171,  Tlie  Demxmstratives  and  Determinatives  as  Substituies. 

The  pronouns  of  these  classes  are  often  used  where  we  put 
the  third  personal  pronoun  or  its  possessive : 

1.  For  the  emphatic  pronoun  of  the  third  person  (166.26),  and 
the  antecedent  of  a  relative  clause  (168.2),  as  already  explained. 

2.  Where  the  demonstrative  meaning  helps  avoid  an  ambi- 
guity: as,  cr  fling  mit  meincm  Setter  unb  bejfen  ©o^n,  or  bcm 
iSol&ne  bcSjclben  lie  went  ivith  my  cousin  and  Ids  (tJie  hitter's) 
son;— or  an  awkward  repetition :  as,  cr  Iftat  eine  ©d)tt)eftcr :  fennen 
©ie  biefelbc  (forfcnncn  ©ic  fie)?  1w  Juts  a  sister;  dx)  you  know 
her? 

3.  In  the  oblique  cases,  where  things  and  not  persons  are  in- 
tended :  as,  id^  bin  bcffcn  bcnotbiflt  [benotiflt]  I  am  in  need  of  it 
(feiner  would  mean  of  him,  rather).  In  like  manner,  with  prepo- 
sitions, instead  of  the  adverbial  compounds  with  ba  (154.2,3) : 
as,  \(i)  ^abt  einen  (Sarten,  unb  flct)e  oft  in  bemfelben  (or  barin) 
fpajicren  I  /wive  a  garden,  and  often  go  to  walk  in  it. 
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4.  The  substitution,  especially  of  bcrfclbc,  is  often  made,  in 
popular  use,  in  eases  where  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  and 
where  the  personal  pronoun  would  be  preferable. 

[ExEECJisE  11.    Possessive  and  DEMONSTHA-nvE  Pronouns.] 

INTERROGATIVES. 

172.  The  inteiTogatives  are  ttjcr  who^  Xoa^  whafy  and 
U)cld)er  whaty  which.  SBcr  and  tva^  are  pronouns  only; 
Ipeld^er  is  primarily  adjective,  but  also  frequently  used 
as  pronoun. 

173.  1.  SBjCT  and  tva^  are  peculiar  in  having  no  plural ; 
also,  in  conveying  no  idea  of  gender,  but  being  distin- 
guished precisely  as  our  who  and  whafy  the  one  denoting 
persons,  the  other  things.  They  are  declined  as  follows : 

N.  mcr  wfio  \va^  uhat 

G.  tDeffen,  (xot^)  whose  lueffen,  (tt)e^)    of  what 

D.  tt)em  to  whom  

A.  tDen  whom  toa^  what 

2.  2Be6  aa  genitive  of  njer  is  antiquated  and  out  of  use,  and  as 
genitive  of  tt)a§  is  hardly  met  with  except  in  compounds  like 
Tt)c§tt)eflcn,  iDcSl^alb  (or  njc^tDegen,  mefel^alb).  SBag  has  regularly 
no  dative ;  for  both  its  dative  and  accusative  as  governed  by 
prepositions^ are  substituted  compounds  of  those  prepositions 
with  the  adverb  ido  or  iijor  where:  thus,  tuomtt  wherewith,  with 
wJiat,  ttjorin  wlterein,  in  what,  tDofiir  whereforej  for  wlmt  (like 
bamit,  l^iermit,  etc. :  see  154.2, 166.4). 

3.  Popular  colloquial  usage  sometimes  puts  tt)a§,  both  as  ac- 
cusative and  as  dative,  after  prepositions :  thus,  mit  tt)a§  with 
wJiaiy  Jiir  tt)a§  for  wJiat,  and  instances  of  such  use  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  literature. 

4-  SBe^  is,  quite  rarely,  used  adjectively :  as,  id  e  ^  ©inncS  bcr 
$err  jei  of  what  disposition  the  master  is. 

174.  1.  SBcId)  is  declined  like  bic^  (165),  or  as  an 
adjective  of  the  first  declension.  As  an  adjective,  quali- 
fying a  noun  expressed,  it  means  either  what  or  which; 
used  absolutely,  it  is  our  which. 
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2.  Before  cin  or  an  adjective,  especially  when  used  in  an  ex- 
clamatory way,  iDcId^  generally  loses  its  declensional  endings, 
and  appeal's  in  its  undeclined  form. 

Thus,  tDcId^c^  95ud^  what  (or  wJdch)  hook,  mli)t§  Don  biefcn 
SSud^crn  which  of  these  books  :—\oiidi  tiefcS  ©ummcn,  toclc^  cin  J&eller 
Son  wlmt  deep  murmur,  wlwi  a  clear  tone !  xot\^  f^Iec^te  @itten 
what  had  manners ! 

175.  S58a3  with  the  preposition  fiir  for  after  it  (sometimes 
separated  from  it  by  intervening  words),  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
what  sort  of,  what  kind  of.  It  is  then  invariable,  and  the  words 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  have  the  same  construction  as  if  they 
stood  by  themselves. 

Thus,  tt)a§  haft  bu  fiir  cincn  fjifd^  flcfangcn  what  sort  of  a  fish 
have  you  caugiu?  oon  roa^  fiir  3cuflcn/  unb  mit  toaS  fiir  cincm  2Ber!« 
gcuQC,  maci^cn  ©ic  ha%  of  wJuU  kind  of  stuffs,  and  unth  what  sort  of 
an  instrument,  do  you  make  tlmt  ? 

176.  1.  All  the  interrogatives  are  used  also  as  rel- 
atives (see  177). 

2.  2Ba§  stands  often  for  ettt)a§  something;  votx,  in  the  sense  of 
some  one,  is  quite  rare ;  loeld),  as  pronoun  only,  is  familiarly, 
but  not  elegantly,  used  to  signify  some. 

Thus,  nod^  n)a§  tocrtl^  [mctt]  still  worth  something,  id^  mo^it  moS 
Vrofitircn  I  would  f am  profit  soniewJtat,  mcintc  toer  qu§  ber  ®cfefl« 
fd^aft  remarked  some  one  in  the  company,  l^abcn  ©ic  ^flaumen  ? 
fleben  ©ie  mir  mld)t  have  you  plums?  give  me  some. 

3.  SBa^  is  used  not  rarely  for  urn  tt)a§,  or  roaxiim  why?  thus, 
loa§  birfift  bu  bcin  (Scfid^t  why  hidest  tfwu  thy  face?  and  sometimes 
for  tt)tc  how:  thus,  moS  mein  ormc^  ^tx^  gitlert  Iww  my  poor  heart 
trembles ! 

BELATIVES. 

177.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  (not  adjective : 
164.1)  bcr,  and  the  interrogatives  loer,  tva^,  tva^  fiir,  and 
iDcId)cr  (both  adjective  and  pronoun),  are  used  also  as 
relatives ;  they  are  declined,  as  such,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  having  their  more  original  and  proper 
value. 

178.  S)er  and  tt)el(f|cr  are  the  ordinary  simple  relatives  follow- 
ing an  antecedent.    In  the  nominative  and  accusative,  they  are 
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iised  interchangeably,  according  to  the  arbitrary  choice  of 
speaker  or  writer.  In  the  dative  (except  after  prepositions)  the 
cases  of  ber  are  rather  preferred  to  those  of  totl6)txi  and,  in  the 
genitive  (as  pronouns),  only  befjcn  and  bcrcn  are  ever  met  with. 

179.  1.  SBcr  and  toa^,  toa^  fur,  and  mcl^cr  used  adjectively 
(also  absolutely,  when  meaning  widch),  like  wJiO  and  what  in 
English,  are  properly  compound  relatives,  or  antecedent  and 
relative  combined. 

Thus,  tt)cr  bei  9Ja(]^t  Dorbeiful&r,  \aij  bic  Slammcn  he  wlu)  (wlio- 
ever)  wenit  by  at  niglU  saw  tlw  flrnnes,  toaS  im  9Jlcnfd^cn  nid^t  i)t, 
fommt  an6)  nid^t  au§  il&m  wJuU  (wlwlever)  is  not  in  a  man  does  not 
come  out  of  1dm,  id^  mH  Dcrgcffcn,  tt)cr  id^  bin,  unb  ipaS  id^  litt 
I  wiU  forget  who  I  am  and  what  I  have  suffered,  niit  il^r  loanbelt, 
tD cm  fie  bie  SBei!()C  Ucl^  with  her  walks  lie  on  wlwm  sive  has  bestowed 
consecration,  man  fud^tc  gu  Dcrgcffcn,  ttjcld^c  Jlotlft  [9iot]  uhtxafl 
l&crrfd^tc  one  sought  to  forget  wlwt  distress  was  everywhere  prevail- 
ing, toer  mcife,  m  a§  f  iir  cine  £ift  ba^inter  ftcdtt  who  knows  what  sort 
of  a  trick  is  hidden  in  that  ? 

2.  But  the  demonstrative  is  repeated,  for  distinctness,  after 
the  compoimd  relative,  much  more  often  in  German  than  in 
English : 

Thus,  ttjcr  nid^t  t»ortt)art§  gc^t,  ber  fommt  guriidfc  who  (whoever) 
does  not  advance,  he  (that  one)  falls  hack,  tt)  a  §  bu  nic  t)crlicrft,  b  a  § 
mu^t  bu  bcmeincn  what  you  never  lose,  that  you  Imve  to  bewail, 
tt)a§  td^  fiir  ^errlid^feit  gefdiout,  ba§  ftct)t  nid^t  in  ber  9®ortc  5Jiad)t 
what  kind  of  m/ignifvcence  I  saw,  that  is  not  in  the  power  of  words 
to  teJL 

3.  As  occasional  irregular  variations  of  the  mode  of  relative 
expression  may  be  noticed  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  in- 
stead of  ber  as  antecedent  after  xotx,  of  ber  instead  of  U)er  as 
preceding  relative,  of  njer  instead  of  tt)eld^er  after  ber,  etc. 

4.  The  examples  show  that  tt)cr  and  tt)Q§  are  sometimes  to  be 
translated  by  whoever  and  whatever.  To  give  them  more 
distinctly  this  indefinite  sense,  they  may  be  followed  (either  im- 
mediately, or,  more  often,  after  one  or  more  interposed  words) 
by  aud^  even,  nur  only,  or  immer  ever,  especially  the  first :  thus, 
lDa§  er  aud^  tl&ue  whatever  he  may  do,  ^udft  is  often  added 
with  the  same  sense  to  relative  adverbs :  thus,  njo  er  aud^  fei 
wherever  lie  may  be,  \o\t  fie  fidt)  aud^  baQegen  ftreben  Iwwever  they 
may  resist. 
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5.  After  a  neuter  pronoun,  personal,  demonstrative,  or  in- 
definite (as  c§,  ba§,  allc§/cttt)a§,  m^i^,  man^t^,  ml,  ttjcnig),  also 
after  an  adjective  (especially  a  superlative)  taJten  in  a  general 
sense  and  not  referring  to  some  definite  object,  the  compound 
relative  ipa§  is  used,  instead  of  the  simple  relative  ba§  or  tt)cld^c§. 

Thus,  iiber  ba§,  toaS  er  ferbfl  crgd^Itc  about  tliat  wlmh  lie  was 
himself  relaiingy  allcS  tt)  a  §  Don  bir  mir  lata  cJl  thai  came  to  me 
from  thee,  r\\6^i^  tt)a§  mcinc  SKcinuna  ftortc  noHiing  tlwi  aJwuld 
sJiake  my  opinion,  ba§  crftc  to  a  §  fie  l^ortcn  the  first  thing  which 
they  heard. 

That  is  to  say,  for  an  adjective  clause  qualifying  the  ante- 
cedent is  substituted  a  substantive  clause  in  apposition  with  it 

(436.3c.). 

6.  Like  ba§  (166.3),  idqS  is  sometimes  used  collectively  of 
persons  in  the  singular  or  plural:  thus,  frii!^  iibt  fi(^  U)a§  cin 
Wet[tcr  njcrbcn  toitt  whoever  would  he  a  master  begins  to  practice 
early, 

180.  For  the  dative  or  accusative  case  of  a  relative  (either 
simple  or  compound)  governed  by  a  preposition  is  usually  sub- 
stituted, when  things  and  not  persons  are  referred  to,  the  com- 
pound of  the  preposition  with  an  adverb  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
demonstratives  and  interrogatives :  see  166.4,  173.2).  But  the 
compounds  of  ba  (bat) on,  barau§,  etc.)  are  only  rarely  used  rela- 
tively, those  of  TOO  (tt)Ot)on,  IDorauS,  etc.)  being  preferred. 

181.  A  verb  agreeing  with  a  relative  is  put  in  the  third  per- 
son even  when  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  was  a  pronoun  of 
the  first  or  second  person  (or  a  vocative),  imless  that  pronoun 
be  repeated  after  the  relative. 

Thus,  urn  mx^,  bcr  f  i(^  rettct  gu  bir  about  me,  who  am  taking 
refuge  with  tJiee,  bift  bu  e§,  ber  jo  gittert  is  it  tJwu  who  art  trem- 
bling thus?— hut  urn  nu(f),  ber  i(^  mic^  rcttc;  bift  bu  e§,  bet  bu  \o 
gittcrft ;— Qludfcliger  ^llejanber,  ber  bu  Stalien  nid;t  \df)t\t  fortunate 
Alexander,  tliat  didst  never  see  Italy  ! 

m 

182.  1.  In  antiquated  or  archaic  style,  )o  is  used  as  indeclin- 
able relative,  representing  the  nominative  and  accus£^tive  cases 
of  ber  and  toeld^er :  thus,  ber  3Jlann,  |  o  e§  jagte  the  man  wivo  said  it. 

2.  In  a  like  manner,  ba  is  appended  to  a  relative  to  express 
indeflniteness,  itself  being  wholly  untranslatable  :  thus,  toer  ba 
atl)inet  [atmet]  im  rofigen  Std^t  whoever  breathes  in  the  rosy  light 
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183.  The  relative,  often  omitted  in  English,  must  always  be 
expressed  in  German:  thus,  bic  Srcunbc,  bie  ic^  licbc  the  friends 
I  love, 

[ExEBdsi:  12.    Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronouns.] 

INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS  AND  INDEFINITE  NUMERALS. 

184.  A  class  of  words  needs  some  attention  under  the  above 
bead,  in  connection  with  the  pronouns,  as  being  more  or  less 
related  with  the  latter,  and  differing  from  ordinary  nouns  and 
adjectives,  in  derivation  or  in  office,  or  both. 

185.  2Ran  one.— Wan  (originally  the  same  word  with  Wann 
man)  is  employed  as  wholly  indefinite  subject  to  a  verb,  like  the 
[French  on,  our  one,  f/iey,  people,  we,  taken  indefinitely.  Thus, 
man  f aflt  one  says,  they  say,  it  is  said.  If  any  other  case  than  a 
nominative  is  required,  cincr  (195)  is  used  instead, 

186.  3cmanb  some  one,  Sfliemanb  no  one. — These  are  com- 
pounds .  of  2Rann  man  with  the  adverbs  je  ever  and  nic  never. 
They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  declinable  only  as  substantives  of 
the  fii'st  declension  ;  and  it  is  proper  always  so  to  treat  them, 
adding  §  in  the  genitive,  and  leaving  the  other  cases  like  the 
nominative.  But  (especially  where  the  phrase  would  otherwise 
be  ambiguous  or  indistinct)  they  are  allowed  to  take  the  endings 
cm  or  en  in  the  dative,  and  en  in  the  accusative. 

9fliemanb  no  one  must  be  used  instead  of  nid^t  3^wi<Jnb  not  any 
one,  except  in  an  interrogative  sentence. 

187.  3c^^i^ntann  every  one. — This  word  is  made  up  of  Jcbcr 
every  (190)  and  SD^ann  man,  but  is  used  without  distinction  of 
gender.  Its  first  part  is  undeclined,  and  it  is  varied  only  by 
adding  §  to  form  the  genitive. 

188.  6ttt)a§  something,  nid^tS  nothing. — These  words  are  in- 
variable in  form,  and  always  have  a  substantive  value.  A  fol- 
lowing limiting  adjective  is  treated  as  a  substantive  in  apposi- 
tion with  them  (129.5) :  and  the  same  construction  is  usual  with 
a  noun  after  ettDa§ :  thus,  ettt)a§  ®elb  some  money.  Both  are 
often  used  adverbially. 

For  tDa§  in^the  sense  of  ettuaS,  see  176.2. 

9lid^t§  is  usually  and  regularly  used  instead  of  nid}t  ettuaS  not 
anything,  except  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative  as  well  as 
negative'. 
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189.  Sinig/  ctlid)  some. — These  are  used  chiefly  in  the  plural, 
and  declined  like  bic5  (165).  They  are  employed  both  adjec- 
tively  and  subBtantively. 

StlDeld^  is  a  word,  now  antiquated,  having  the  same  meaning : 
for  this,  iDcId^cr  is  often  used  colloquially  (176.2),  as  toa^  for 

etmaS, 

190.  3eb,  ieglici^,  icbmcb  eoc/i,  every.— Only  the  first  of  these 
is  in  familiar  use.  All  are  declined  like  bic§  ;  or,  the  first  two  as 
adjectives  of  the  "  mixed  "  declension  (124.2)  when  preceded  by 
cin,  the  only  limiting  word  which  can  stand  before  them.  They 
are  used  either  adjectively  or  substantively. 

The  original  themes  are  jcber  and  jcblDcbcr,  and  their  cr  has 
not  until  modem  times  been  treated  as  ending  of  declension 
only.    For  3cbcrmann,  see  above,  187. 

191.  9Wand^  many.—Jn  the  singular,  man^  means  many  a; 
in  the  plural,  many.  It  is  usually  declined  like  bie§  (165),  but, 
before  an  adjective,  may  be  left  uninflected :  thus,  manti)  buntc 
tinmen  many  variegated  JUmers,  man^  fliilben  ©eiuanb  many  a 
golden  garment    It  is  also  used  substantively. 

192.  SSicl  much,  tDcnig  little. — 1.  After  another  limiting  word, 
Diel  and  lucnig  are  declined  as  any  other  adjectives  would  be  in 
the  same  situation — except  in  ein  iDenifl  a  little.  If  they  precede 
the  noun  which  they  qualify  (or  another  adjective  qualifying  it), 
they  are  sometimes  declined  and  sometimes  left  unvaried — and 
the  former  more  when  the  meaning  is  distributive,  the  latter 
more  when  collective :  thus,  Diel  2Bein  a  great  quantity  of  vnne, 
but  t)iclcr  SBein  wine  of  many  kinds;  t)icl  Iciest  bcfd^minflte  (Sdftc 
a  number  of  light-winged  guests,  but  Dick  anberc  jtf)icr[€xer-]Qe- 
ftaltcn  m/my  otJier  aniwM  shapes  (individual) —  but  this  distinc- 
tion is  by  no  means  closely  observed.  Both  words  are  used 
substantively  as  well  as  adjectively,  and  may  govern  a  partitive 
genitive  :  as,  Diele  bcr  Su^gdnQer  many  of  the  pedestrians. 

2.  2Re!^r  more  and  meniQcr  less,  comparatives  of  t)icl  and  tt)enig, 
are  generally  invariable.  But  mct)r  has  a  plural,  me^rc,  or  (irreg- 
ularly, but  much  more  commonly)  mcl^rcre,  meaning  several, 
many. 

193.  %tt  all — 1.  When  it  directly  precedes  the  noun  it  quali- 
fies, all  is  fully  declined  (like  bie§,  165) ;  but  before  h  pronominal 
word  (adjectively  or  substantively  used)  it  may  remain  unvaried 
(with  a  tendency  toward  the  same  distinction  of  collective  and 
distributive  meaning  that  appeara  in  uiel ;  see  192.1). 
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Thus,  allcr  SBcttcifcr  aU  ze€d;—afit  bcinc  !)o]^cn  SBcrfc  all  thtj  lofty 
works,  aUt  bic  Sage  bc§  ^t\\t%  aU  Vie  days  of  the  festival,  ton  aU 
bcm  (Slangc  by  all  the  splendor,  bci  all  bicfcn  9Scrl)dItinffcn  in  view 
of  aU  these  circumstances, 

2.  In  certain  phrases,  allc  is  used  instead  of  all  undeclined : 
thus,  bet  alle  bem  in  spite  of  aU  tJiat, 

3.  The  neuter  singular  aUc^  (like  the  corresponding  case  of 
other  pronominal  words)  is  employed  in  an  indefinite  way  of 
persons,  meaning  every  one:  thus,  afleS  ndl^crt  ji(i^  einanbcr  aU 
draw  near  to  one  another, 

4.  The  plural  of  all  is  sometimes  used  distributively :  as,  aflc 
9Bo(i|€n  every  week, 

194.  ^nber  other  is  a  pronominal  word,  but  not  distinguished 
in  its  uses  from  an  ordinary  adjective. 

For  nod^  cin  in  place  of  anbcr,  see  198.3c;  for  anbcr  as  ordinal, 
203.1a. 

195.  6in  one,  an,  a,  fcin  not  one,  none,  no. — 1.  The  numeral 
ein  one  ia  also  used  as  indefinite  pronoun  (see  198.2),  and  as 
article  (63). 

2.  ftcin  is  the  negative  of  cin,  and  is  everywhere  declined  as 
the  latter  would  be  in  the  same  situation.  Like  5Kicmanb  (186) 
and  nid^tS  (188),  it  often  requires 'to  be  taken  apart  in  translat- 
ing into  cin  and  nici^t  not;  e.  g.  fo  fcin  ©cfid^t  \a^  id^  in  mcincm 
Scbcn  such  a  face  I  never  saw  in  my  life.  • 

NUMERALS. 

196.  Although  the  numerals  do  not  form  in  the  proper  sense 
a  separate  part  of  speech,  their  peculiarities  of  form  and  use  are 
Buch  that  they  require  to  be  treated  as  a  class  by  themselves. 

197.     1.   The  fundamental  words  denoting  number, 
the  ciBDiNAii  numerals,  are  as  follows : 


1.  cin 

11.  clf 

21.  cin  unb  gmangig 

2.  gtt)ci 

12.  gwolf 

22.  gmci  unb  gnangig 

3,  brct 

13.  brcigcl&n 

30.  brcifeig 

4.  t)icr 

14.  Dicrgclftn 

40.  Dicrgifi 

5.  funf 

15.  fiinfgcW 

50.  funtgifi 

6.  fc^3 

16.  fcd^gcl^n 

60.  'c(^gig 

7.  ftcbcn 

17.  ficbgcldn 

70.  fiebgifl 

8.  ad^t 

18.  ad^tgcl^n 

80.  ad^tgig 

9.  ncun 

19.  neungc^n 

90.  neungifl 

10.  gcl^n 

20.  gwangig 

100.  ^unbert 

1000. 

taujcnb 

1,000,000.  mmon 
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2.  An  older  form  of  clf  11,  now  nearly  out  of  use,  is  cilf.  For 
funfacl)n  15,  and  funfsifl  50,  the  less  regularly  derived  forms 
funf jc^n  and  f unfjig  are  also  in  good  and  approved  use.  ©ieben- 
gcl^n  17  and  ficbcnsig  70,  instead  of  the  contracted  pebge^n  and 
pcbjifl,  are  not  infrequent  ©ed)3e^n  16  and  jed^aiG  60  are  ab- 
breviated, for  ease  of  pronunciation,  from  fed^Sgel^n  and  fcc^^giQ, 
which  may  likewise  be  employed. 

3.  The  odd  numbers,  between  twenty  and  a  hundred,  are 
formed  always  by  prelQxing  the  name  of  the  unit  to  that  of  the 
ten,  with  utib  and  interposed :  thus,  brei  unb  gltjangig  three  and 
twenty  (not  jmangig-brci  twenty -three).  With  the  higher  numbers, 
the  odd  numbers  follow,  as  in  English :  thus,  bunbcrt  unb  fiebcn 
107 ;  taufenb  unb  brei  unb  DicrsiQ  1043;  and  the'unb  and  may  be 
dropped,  especially  when  more  than  two  numbers  are  put  to- 
gether :  as,  ein  taufenb  adjt  l&unbert  neun  unb  fed^gig,  or  at^tgel^n 
l^unbert  neun  unb  fed)3ig,  1869. 

4  The  higher  numbers,  l^unbert,  taufenb,  million,  are  multiplied 
by  prefixed  numbers,  as  in  English :  thus,  f  ed)§  l^unbcrt  600 ; 
brei  unb  ad^tgig  taufenb  83,000.  The  German  says  eine  9Jiiflion 
a  million,  as  we  do ;  but  simply  l^unbert  a  hundred,  taufenb  a 
thousand:  ein  l^unbert,  ein  taufenb,  mean  one  hundred,  one 
thousand. 

198.    6in  is  the  only  cardinal  number  that  is  fully  inflected. 

1.  If  used  adjectiveiy,  or  qualifying  a  noun  expressed,  it  is 
(unless  preceded  by  another  qualifying  word :  see  3)  declined 
when  numeral  in  the  same  manner  as  when  indefinite  article  (63). 

Thus,  ein  9Kann  one  man  or  a  man,  ein  ^inb  one  child  or  a 
child. 

2.  When  used  absolutely,  or  pronominally,  standing  for  a 
noun  understood,  it  is  declined  like  bte§  (165),  or  an  adjective 
of  the  first  declension  (but  etne§  is  usually  contracted  to  ctn§  in 
the  nom.  and  ace.  neuter). 

Thus,  um  ein  ©lieb,  unb  bann  urn  no(i|  etn§  Idngcr  longer  by  one 
joint,  and  then  by  one  more,  einer  t)on  end)  one  of  you,  einer  ber  auf 
ein  ^benteuer  auSgelftt  one  who  goes  out  upon  an  adventure,  t)on  fid^ 
gu  iagen,  maS  einem  Iteb  ift  to  drive  away  from  one's  self  wlvat  is 
dear  to  one! 

3.  When  preceded  by  another  limiting  word  (usually  the  def- 
inite article),  it  is  declined  as  any  adjective  would  be  after  the 
same  word. 

Thus,  ber  cine  ]pxa^  the  on£  spoke,  mtt  biefer  ein  en  Srrung 
with  this  one  error,  auf  f  einem  ein  en  33eine  on  hi^  one  leg. 
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CL  S)€r  einc  is  often  employed  where  we  should  say  one 
simply ;  occasionally  it  forms  a  plural,  bie  cincn  the  ones,  some. 

b.  In  numeration,  the  pronominal  neuter,  cin§,  is  used :  thus, 
cin§,  itotx,  brei  one,  two,  three;  cinmal  cin§  ift  cinS  once  one  is  one, 

c.  Sflod^  cin  one  more  is  employed  instead  of  cin  anbcr  anotlier, 
where  simple  addition,  not  difference,  is  signified :  thus,  nimm 
tiod^  cin  ©olbfttid  take  anotlier  gold  piece  (i.  e.  in  addition  to  the 
one  you  have) ;  but  nimm  cin  anbcrcS  take  another  (L  e.  in  place 
of  the  one  you  have). 

d.  In  the  compound  numbers,  cin  unb  gmangifl  21,  eta,  ein  is 
invariable :  also,  usually,  in  cin  unb  bcrfclbc,  cin  paor,  cin  wcnig, 
cin  ]&aIB,  etc. :  thus,  mit  cin  ttjcnig  SBaffcr  with  a  little  water,  mit 
cin  paax  ©d^rittcn  loith  a  few  steps,  cin  3)rittcl  l)on  cin  ^dib  a  third 
from  a  half. 

e.  In  order  to  distinguish  to  the  eye  cin  used  as  pronoun  or 
numeral  from  the  same  word  as  article,  some  write  it  with  a 
capital,  gin ;  others,  with  the  letters  spaced,  c  i  n  (the  ordinary 
German  equivalent  of  our  italics) ;  others,  with  an  accent  upon 
the  t,  cin :  others  leave  the  difference  of  value  to  be  pointed  out 
by  the  connection. 

/.  The  neuter  ctn§  is  sometimes  used  in  an  indefinite  way  of 
persons :  thus,  unfcr  cin§  one  ofvs,  nun  foQ*  mir  cin§,  man  foil  fcin 
SQBunbcr  (jlauben  now  let  any  one  tell  me  we  are  not  to  believe  in 
miracles  I 

199.  3^ci  2  and  brei  3  are  generally  unvaried,  but  have 
gen.  and  dat^  plural  forms — jiDcier,  gttjcien ;  brcier,  breicn — which 
may  be  used  where  the  case  would  not  otherwise  be  indicated. 

a.  For  gtDci,  the  old  masculine  giucen  (twain)  and  feminine  gmo 
are  antiquated,  but  still  occasionally  met  with :  thus,  UJarcn  mit 
mir  amccn  (SJenolfen  were  with  me  two  comrade,  gujo  ©(^malben 
jauQcn  um  bie  SSettc  two  swallows  were  singing  in  emulation. 

b.  Scibe  both  is  often  used  where  we  say  two:  thus,  mctnc 
Bcibcn  93riiber  my  two  brothers. 

200.  1.  From  the  other  units  and  tens,  only  a  dative  in  en  is 
occasionally  formed,  when  the  words  are  used  substantively ; 
or,  yet  more  rarely,  from  all  the  units,  a  nom.  and  ace.  in  e  (a 
relic  of  a  former  fuller  declension)— namely,  in  certain  special 
uses,  as  allc  S8ierc  all  fours;  or  in  poetry,  to  make  an  additional 
syllable  ;  or  in  colloquial  and  low  style. 
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2.  ^unbcrt  100,  and  taufcnb  1000,  are  frequently  construed 
and  declined  as  (neuter)  collective  Bubstantives.  SDliflion  (fern.) 
is  regularly  and  usually  so  treated. 

3.  As  names  of  the  figures  designating  them,  the  numerals 
are  treated  as  feminine  nouns  (3at)I  ^*  number  being  understood), 
and  take  the  plural  ending  en,  and  sometimes  e  in  the  singular : 
ein  forms  bic  6in§,  bic  ginfcn. 

201.  1.  The  cardinal  numerals  are  used  in  general  with  equal 
freedom  as  substantives  and  as  adjectives:  thus,  ein  fttnb  a 
chUd,  cin§  bcr  ft'inbcr  one  of  the  children,  t)icr  obcr  fiinf  fold^cr 
5Dlabd^cn  four  or  five  of  smh  girls,  ujir  brci  grcunbe  we  three 
friends,  unf cr  brci  three  of  vs,  etc. 

2.  For  the  use  of  a  singular  instead  of  a  plural  noun  of 
measure  after  numerals,  see  211.2. 

202.  From  the  cardinals  come,  by  derivation  or  composition, 
all  the  other  classes  of  numerals,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  explained  below. 

203.  Ordinals.  1.  The  ordinals  are  a  series  of  ad- 
jective derivatives,  formed  from  the  cardinals  by  the 
suffixes  t  and  ft:  from  the  numbers  2-19,  by  adding  t; 
from  the  higher  numbers  by  adding  ft. 

Thus,  gmeit  second,  ncunt  ninth,  fcd^gcl^nt  sixteenth,  gmanjigft 
twentieth,  l^unbertft  hundredth,  taufcnbft  tJiousandtJu 

a.  But  the  ordinal  of  ein  is  tx]i  first;  brei  forms  irregularly  britt, 
and  a(i}t,  od^t  (instead  of  ad)tt) ;  anbcr  otJwr  is  sonietimes  used 
instead  of  gtueit  second 

b.  Compound  numbers  add,  as  in  English,  the  ordinal  ending 
only  to  their  last  member:  thus,  ber  gmei  unb  gmangioftc  22d,  bcr 
Ifeunbcrt  unb  crftc  101st,  m  ad^tgcl^n  l^unbcrt  fiebcn  unb  acfitgigften 
3a^re  in  the  ISSlth  year, 

2.  The  ordinals  are  not  used  predicatively  or  adverbi- 
ally and  consequently  do  not  appear  (except  in  compo- 
sition) in  their  simple  nndeclined  form.  They  are 
declined  in  all  respects  like  other  adjectives. 

[Exercise  13.     Cardinal  and  Ordinal  Numerals.] 

204.  MtdtipUcatives.  These  are  formed  by  compounding 
the  cardinals  with  the  words  fad^  or  fdltig :  thus,  einfa(i^  or  ein- 
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foltig  simple,  gmeifad^  or  ^ttjeifdltig  double,  gcl&nfad^  or  gel&nfalttg 
ten-fold.  They  are  adjectives,  and  are  treated  in  all  respects 
like  other  adjectives. 

205.  Variatives.  These  add  crici  to  the  cardinals:  thus, 
cinerlei  of  one  sort,  brcicrici  of  three  sorts,  t)iclerlci  of  many  sorts. 
They  are  used  as  adjectives  (see  415.11),  but  are  incapable  of 
declension. 

206.  Iteratives.  These  are  adverbs,  formed  by  compound- 
ing the  numeral  with  tnal  (literally  mark;  hence  repetition, 
time):  thus,  einmal  once,  gel^nmal  ten  times,  mand^mal  many 
times,  often. 

a.  The  word  nial  is  often  written  apart  from  the  numeral, 
sometimes  with  a  capital,  as  an  independent  word. 

6.  As  the  examples  have  shown,  derivative  words  of  these 
three  classes  are  formed  also  from  the  indefinite  numerals. 

207.  Derivatives  from  tJie  Ordinals. 

1.  Dimidiatives  are  formed  by  adding  l^alb  Iwlf  to  the  ordinal 
as  ending  in  te  (or  i),  and  denote  a  quantity  half  a  unit  less 
than  the  corresponding  cardinal.  Thus,  Dtcrtc^alb  or  toierl^alb 
four  less  a  half  or  three  and  a  half.  They  are  construed  as  invari- 
able adjectives. 

The  implied  meaning  is,  [*the  first,  second,  and  third 
complete;  but]  the  fourth,  [only]  half^  Instead  of  gn)citcl)alb 
1^,  anbcrtf)alb,  irregularly  formed  from  anber  otlier,  in  the  sense 
of  second  (203.1a),  is  in  use. 

2.  Fra>ctiorials  are  originally  compounds  of  the  ordinals  with 
^l^eil  [^cil]  part,  but  are  abbreviated  by  the  contraction  of  the 
latter  into  tel,  before  which  the  final  t  of  the  ordinal  is  dropped : 
thus,  brittel  (britt=tel,  britt  %fjz\l  [%t\l])  third,  Dtcrtel  quarter,  jman* 
giflftcl  twentieth  part. 

Instead  of  gnjcitel  second  part  is  used  only  ^alb,  ^alfte  half. 

3.  Ordinal  Adverbs  add  the  ending  en§  to  the  ordinal  theme : 
thus,  crften^  firstly,  giuangtoften^  in  the  twentieth  place. 

208.  Other  derivative  numeral  words  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  dictionary  than  to  the  grammar  to  explain. 
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USES  OF  THE  FORMS  OF  DECLENSION. 

209.  The  following  rules  apply  only  to  nouns  and  to  words 
(pronouns,  numerals,  adjectives,  infinitives :  see  113)  used  as 
nouns ;  since  the  declension  of  all  adjectives  and  words  used 
adjectively  (articles,  pronominal  adjectives,  and  participles)  is 
determined  by  that  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  belong,  and 
with  which  they  are  made  to  agree  in  number,  case,  and  gender. 

NUMBEBS. 

210.  The  value  and  use  of  the  numbers  are,  in  general,  the 
same  in  German  as  in  English. 

211.  1.  This  does  not  exclude  minor  differences  in  regard  to 
particular  words,  which  the  one  language  may,  in  general  or  in 
certain  connections,  use  as  singular  and  the  other  as  plural : 
for  example,  Sangc  (sing.)  longs  (pL),  ©lattern  (pi.)  small-pox  {sing,), 
auf  bcm  ^rm  (sing.)  in  the  amis,  ©ic  (lit.  they  pL),  you  (meaning 
one  or  more :  see  153.4),  etc. 

2.  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  used  to  express  measure- 
ment, of  extent,  quantity,  weight,  or  number,  generally  stand 
in  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  after  numerals  (whether 
cardinal  or  indefinite). 

Thus,  jic  f)abcn  jicbcn  bi§  adit  3fu§  Sdngc  tJiey  Imve  seven  or 
eigM  feet  of  length,  gelin  3fa^  93icr  ten  casks  of  beer,  tt)ict)icl 
^funb3ud«t  how  many  pounds  of  siigar?  ein  C)ulf§^ecr  t)on  gcl&n 
taufcnb  50^ann  an  auxiliary  army  of  10,000  inen,  gmangifl  ftopf 
gjinbcr  twenty  Iwad  of  cattle,  brei  3  o  H  brcit  three  inches  broad. 

But  brei  g  11  c  n  (f.)  3:ud)  three  yards  of  cloth,  fiinf  TO  c  1 1  c  n  (f.) 
njeit  five  miles  distant  ;—a.nd  also  taufcnb  ©d^ritte  (m.)  lang 
1000  paces  Umg.  Bespecting  the  form  of  the  noun  expressing 
the  thing  measured,  see  below,  216.5a. 

3.  In  the  familiar  expressions  for  the  time  of  day,  Ul&r  Iwur 
is  also  unvaried  after  a  numeral :  thus,  ncun  Ul&r  nine  o'clock. 

CASES. 

Nominative. 

212.  The  proper  oflflce  of  the  nominative  is  to  stand  as  the 
subject  of  the  sentence :  as,  bcr  5IRcnfd^  benft,  ©ottlcnft  m^n  pro- 
poses, God  disposes. 

Of  course,  also,  a  noun  in  apposition  with  a  subject  nom- 
inative is  put  in  the  nominative ;  since  (111.2)  an  appositivQ 
»Qun  always  agrees  Ux  eo^e  with  the  noun  it  explaii^e. 
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213.  1.  With  the  verb  jcin  to  he,  and  a  few  others,  of  kindred 
meaning — such  as  luerben  become,  bleiben  contirme,  ]^ei|en  he 
called,  fd^eincn  appear — also,  with  the  passive  of  verbs  that 
govern  a  second  accusative  as  objective  predicate  (227.36),  a 
noun  may  be  used  in  the  nominative  as  predicate:  (i  e.  as, 
through  the  verb,  describing  and  qualifying  the  subject:  com- 
pare 116.1). 

Thus,  mcin  SSrubcr  tftbcr  Sel^ter  bicf e§  ff nabcn  my  brother  in 
this  hoy's  teacfier,  bcr  bleibt  c i n  91  ar r  fcin  ficbcn  lang  he  (lit  tJiat 
one)  remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long,  cr  toirb  cinSeigl^alSfle* 
jti^olten  Jie  is  called  reproo/chfuUy  a  wiser. 

a.  With  iDCrben,  however,  the  noun  is  often  put  in  the  dative, 
after  the  preposition  gu:  as,  ba  tt)crbcn  SBciber  gu  Q\)antn 
then  women  become  hyenas  (turn  to  hyenas). 

2.  The  nominative  is  sometimes  used  in  apposition  and  pred- 
ication relating  to  a  word  (usually  a  pronoun)  in  an  oblique 
case.  Thus,  la^  mid^  bein  fjrcunb  (more  usually  bcincn  f^reunb) 
jcin  let  me  be  thy  friend,  idf)  fcl^c  jic  cin  (or  cincn)  Slaub  bcr  Qflam* 
men  tDcrbcn  I  see  tJiem  become  a  prey  to  thefkmnes,  cr  ncnnt  mid^ 
fcin  (or  jcincn)  Qfrcunb  /te  caXLs  me  his  friend,  al§  id^  m^  cincn 
Sftcmbling  in  bicjcm  ffreifc  jat)  (Schiller)  as  I  saw  myself  a  stranger 
in  this  circle;  but©ic  je^cn  mid^  cin  SRaub  bcr  SBettcn  (Lessing)  you 
see  me  a  prey  to  tlie  waves;  so  also  after  tt)ic  and  al§ :  thus,  bcr 
JRubm  bicfc§  aJianneg  al§  bercbtcr  Mcbncr  (or  al§  cinc^  bcrcbtcn  9lcb= 
ticr§)  toax  tt)eit  Dcrbrcitct  this  man's  fame  as  an  eloquent  speaker 
was  spread  widely  abroad,  always  fein  SRubm  al§  Sftcbncr  his  fame 
as  orator,  eincm  ^Jlannc  tt)ie  ©ie  !ann  c§  nid^t  an  ®clb  fclftlcn  (Les- 
sing) a  man  like  you  cannot  want  for  mxmey. 

214.  The  nominative  is  used  in  address  (as  a  "vocative "). 

Thus,  l^olbcr  griebc,  fii^e  gintrad^t,  wcilet  iiber  bicjcr  ©tabt  hyvely 
Peace!  sweet  Concord!  linger  over  this  city. 

Genitive. 

215.  The  genitive  in  German,  as  in  the  other  related  lan- 
guages, is  primarily  and  especially  the  adjective  or  adnominal 
case,  denoting  by  a  form  of  the  noim  a  variety  of  relations 
such  as  might  be  expressed  by  a  derivative  adjective.  As  was 
remarked  above  (under  158.2),  it  is  in  part  traceably  of  adjective 
origin.  But  its  later  uses  arise  also  in  part  from  its  being 
merged  with  other  primitive  cases — ^particularly  the  ablative, 
the  case  representing  the  from  relation,  of  origin  or  removal — 
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and  assuming  their  ofificc.  To  trace  all  these  uses  to  their 
origin  would  require  vastly  too  much  of  detailed  historical  dis- 
cussion, and  will  not  be  attempted  here. 

216.    Tlie  Genitive  with  Nouns. 

1.  The  derman  genitive  is  especially  the  case  of  a  noun  that 
is  added  to  another  noun  in  order  to  limit  or  define  its  meaning. 

2.  It  is  used,  accordingly,  in  all  the  senses  in  which  we  use 
the  possessive  cose  of  a  noun,  or  a  pronominal  possessive  (wit/, 
youTf  hiSf  etc.) ;  also,  in  most  of  the  senses  belonging  to  a  noun 
connected  with  another  noun  by  the  preposition  of:  thus, 

a.  As  genitive  of  possession  or  appurtenance:  ba^  ^^au§ 
mcineS  S5ater§  the  Jioiise  of  my  father,  bc§  TOamie^  iiop\  tlve  man's 
head, 

h.  As  genitive  of  origin  or  cause :  in  be§  Sd^rcrfcnS  SQSal&n  in 
the  mMness  of  terror,  bcr  ^ricb  bcr  ©ro^mutl)  [©roprnut]  the 
impulse  of  magnanimity. 

c.  As  complement  of  relation  (designating  that  toward  which 
the  relation  expressed  by  the  governing  noun  is  sustained) :  ber 
Satcr  bc3  ©ot)nc§  tlw  father  of  tlie  son,  bcS  S?atcr§  ©ol^n  the 
father's  son,  ^Hn'iQ  biefc§  Sci(i^3  king  of  this  realm. 

d.  As  partitive  genitive  (expressing  a  whole  of  which  the 
governing  noun  is  a  part),  in  all  its  varieties :  bcr  ©d^rcdflid^ftc 
bcr  ©d^rcdcn  the  most  terrible  of  terrors,  cin^  bcr  flcinftcn  ftinbcr 
one  of  the  smMest  children,  iebc§  bicjcr  SJcbiirfnifjc  eachoftJiese 
needs,  aflgUDicI  bcS  ©pa^eS  quite  too  mivch  of  tfiejoke. 

e.  As  genitive  of  material,  constitution,  or  equivalence :  cin 
S)ad^  f d^attcnbcr  Surfjcn  a  roof  of  shady  beeches,  bcr  Swiqt  Iau= 
biflc§  ®ittcr  tJie  leafy  trellls-work  of  ilte  branches,  cine  ^Jtngal^I 
jd^rcicnbcr  ^nabcn  a  number  of  shouting  boys,  bc§  ©olbcg  Shrome 
streams  of  gold. 

f.  As  genitive  of  characteristic :  cin  TOann  Ifto^cn  MangcS  unb 
grower  ^ugcnb  a  man  of  high'rarfk  and  great  virtue,  cin  ^ixkn- 
ftamm  tiirtifd^cr  ^Ibtunft  a  sliepherd-race  of  Turkish  descent. 

g.  As  subjective  genitive  (implying  an  action  of  which  the 
thing  designated  by  the  genitive  is  the  subject) :  bc§  ©turmc§ 
©aufcn  the  roaring  of  tlw  storm,  ber  TOaanetc  ^a\]tn  unb  fiieben 
the  liatlng  and  loving  (attraction  and  repulsion)  of  magnets. 

h.  As  objective  genitive  (implying  an  action  of  which  the 
thing  designated  by  the  genitive  is  the  object) :  bein  SQSunfd^  bc§ 
®uten  Viy  desire  of  good,  58erbcf)crer  bcr  SBcIt  unb  beg  ®cfcic§ 
Improver  of  the  World  and  of  tJie  Law. 
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The  relation  of  the  genitive  to  its  governing  noun  is  so  in- 
finitively  various  that  neither  the  above  classification  nor  any 
other  is  exhaustive  or  peremptory. 

3.  In  these  relations,  the  genitive  of  a  personal  pronoun  is 
rarely  admitted ;  but  for  it  is  usually  substituted  a  possessive 
pronominal  adjective,  qualifying  the  noun  to  be  limited  (158.2). 

Exceptions :  certain  cases  of  partitives,  of  genitives  followed 
by  a  qualifying  word,  and  a  few  others :  as,  unfcr  ciner  (yue  of  i«, 
i^rer  bcibcn  Sinbriitfc  the  impressions  of  them  both,  i^rcr  5Kcifter 
tocrbcn  to  get  the  better  of  tJiem. 

4.  For  the  genitive,  in  all  these  uses,  may  be  substituted  a 
dative  with  the  preposition  ijon  of,  as  in  English. 

a.  The  substitution  is  made,  especially,  when  the  expression 
would  otherwise  be  ambiguous  or  unclear,  from  the  want  of  a 
distinct  ending  to  the  genitive,  or  of  a  limiting  word  showing 
its  character:  thus,  bie  ©inmol^ncr  t)on  ^ari»  tJie  irUiafyliants  of 
Paris,  Safer  Don  )ed)§  ^inbcrn  father  of  six  children;  but  bic  ftin* 
iDO^ner  Scrling  tlie  Inlidbitants  of  Berlin,  SSatcr  bicfcr  |cd^3  ^inbcr 
fatlier  of  these  six  children; — or,  to  avoid  a  succession  of  several 
genitives :  as,  bcr  So^n  t)on  bcm  Ol&cimc  ilaifcr  gmanuclg  the  son 
of  the  uncle  of  Emperor  Emanuel.  And  the  construction  with  t)on 
is  the  regular  and  usual  one  instead  of  the  genitive  of  material 
and  of  characteristic. 

5.  a.  After  nouns  signifying  measure,  of  extent,  quantity, 
weight,  or  number,  the  noun  designating  the  substance  measured, 
if  not  preceded  by  an  adjective,  is  usually  put  neither  in  the 
genitive  (partitive  genitive),  nor  in  the  dative  with  Don  of,  but 
is  treated  as  indeclinable. 

6.  Thus,  cin  ®Ia3  SBcin  a  glass  of  wine  (i.  e.,  wino,  to  the  extent 
of  one  glass),  gmei  ^^Jfunb  %i)tt  two  pounds  of  tea,  brci  gdcn  %n6^ 
titree  yards  of  cloth,  einigc  93uc^  papier  a  few  quires  of  paper, 
flro^c  Sldttcr  Waufd^golb  great  sheets  of  gold-tinsel ;— hut,  cin  ®Ia§ 
biefe§  SBeinS  or  t)on  bicfcm  SSeinc  a  glass  of  this  wine,  gmci  ^funb 
fiutcn  Slices  tivo  pounds  of  good  tea, 

c.  Exceptions  are  occasionally  met  with:  thus,  ben  Bcftcn 
Scd^cr  SBctnS  the  best  goblet  of  wine,  300  Kcntncr  ®oIbc§  300  cwt 
of  gold, 

d.  By  abbreviation,  the  name  of  the  month  is  left  unvaried 
after  a  numeral  designating  the  day :  thus,  ben  neunten  ^oi  the 
ninth  of  May, 

6.  The  genitive,  in  any  of  its  senses,  may  be  placed  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  noun  which  it  limits  (as  is  shown  by  the  exam- 
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ples  given).  But  its  position  before  the  noun,  especially  ijf  lim- 
ited by  any  other  word  than  an  article,  belongs  rather  to  a 
higher  or  poetic  style ;  in  plain  colloquial  prose,  the  genitive 
ordinarily  follows  the  noun  that  governs  it  An  objective  gen- 
itive most  rarely  precedes ;  and  never,  if  another  genitive  be 
dependent  on  the  same  noim :  thus,  bc§  S5nig§  SBal^I  cine§  3Ki- 
niftcrS  tJi^  king's  choice  of  a  minister. 

As  in  English,  the  noim  preceded  by  a  dependent  genitive 
takes  no  article :  thus,  mctncS  fJrcunbcS  i^cr^  my  friend's  heart, 
but  ba§  ^txi  mcincS  grcunbeS  tJw  Iwart  of  mij  friend, 

217.  TJw  Genitive  ivith  Adjectives. 

About  thirty  adjectives  (with  their  corresponding  negatives) 
are  followed  by  a  genitive,  denoting  that  in  respect  of  which  the 
action  or  quality  they  express  is  exerted. 

Thus,  bc§  ©ingcnS  miibc  weary  of  singing,  njiirbigcr  be§  SRinQ§ 
mjore  worthy  of  tlw  ring,  ctnc§  ©ultan^  uniuurbtQ  unworthy  of  a 
Sultan,  jiiScr  ©rinncrunQ  uoH/wM  of  sweet  memories. 

a.  These  adjectives  are  mostly  such  as  are  followed  by  of  in 
English,  although  some  admit  a  different  construction.  Among 
the  commonest  of  them  (besides  those  already  instanced)  are 
bctDufet  conscious,  fdl^ig  capable,  gcwi^  sure,  )d)ulbig  guilty,  fatt 
sated,  iiBerbriiffig  tired,  \)o\ifull.  Some  of  them  also  are  construed 
with  prepositions,  and  a  few  (229)  even  govern  an  accusative, 
when  used  with  the  verbs  jein  and  njcrben. 

218.  TJce  Genitive  with  Prepositions. 

About  twenty  prepositions  govern  the  genitive. 

Thus,  megcn  fciner  ©iinbc  on  account  of  his  sin,  toatfxtnh  mciner 
toUcn  3agb  during  my  mM  chase,  ungead^tet  bicjcr  grfldrung  not- 
vMlistanding  this  explanation,  [tatt  buf tiger  ®arten  instead  of  fra- 
grant gardens. 

a.  The  prepositions  governing  the  genitive  are  mostly  of 
recent  derivation  from  nouns  and  adjectives.  For  a  list  of  them, 
see  below,  imder  Prepositions  (373). 

219.  The  Genitive  as  Object  of  Verbs. 

1.  A  genitive  immediately  dependent  upon  a  verb  has  gener- 
ally the  ofiBice  of  a  remoter  object,  further  qualifying  the  action 
of  the  verb  upon  its  nearer  personal  object. 

2.  A  number  of  transitive  verbs  govern  a  genitive  in  addition 
to  their  direct  object,  the  accusative. 
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a.  These  are  verbs  of  Removing,  depriving,  accusing,  convict- 
ing, admonishing,  assuring,  and  the  hke,  and  one  or  two  others 
(murbtgen  esteem  worthy,  t)ertroftcn  console). 

Thus,  er  flagt  ben  S)iencr  be§  SDicbftal^l^  cut  he  accuses  tlie  servant 
of  theft,  cr  l^at  un§  cincr  Qto^cn  Qfurd^t  cntlcbigt  he  lias  rid  us  of  a 
great  fear,  cr  beraubt  ben  Ungludlidbcn  bcr  ^offnunfl  he  robs  the 
wretched  man  of  hope. 

3.  A  number  of  reflexive  verbs  admit  a  genitive  in  addition  to 
their  reflexive  object. 

a.  These  verbs  are  of  too  various  meaning  to  admit  of  classifl- 
cation.  Some  of  them  may  be  rendered  in  English  either  by  a 
construction  resembhng  the  German,  or  as  simple  transitive 
verbs  taking  a  genitive  as  direct  object :  thus,  freuc  bid^  bcincr 
3uficnb  r^oU;e  thyself  of  (enjoy)  thy  youth,  cr  cntfmnt  jid^  jcbcS 
SBorte^  lie  bethinks  himself  of  (recollects)  every  ward,  fid^  Qcfdl^r* 
lid^cr  2Baffen  bebicnen  to  serve  one's  self  with  (employ)  dangerous 
weapons; — others,  only  in  the  latter  method:  thus,  mit  Sifcr 
^aV  id^  m6)  ber  ©tubicn  bcflifjcn  zealously  Imve  I  pursued  my 
studies,  bciner  l^eiligen  S^td^^ n,  o  2Ba^rbcit,  b^t  bcr  ©drug  fid^  an« 
gcma^t  thy  lioly  signs,  0  Truth!  luis  deceit  usurped, 

4.  A  few  impersonal  verbs  take  a  genitive  of  the  object,  with 
an  accusative  of  the  subject,  of  the  feeling  they  represent. 

a.  Thoy  are  crbarmcn  pity,  geliiften  long,  iammern  grieve,  reucn 
or  gcreucn  rue:  thus,  mid^  crbarmt  feinc§  6lenb§  I  pity  his  mlnery. 

5.  A  number  of  verbs  may  take  a  genitive  only  (corresponding 
to  a  direct  object  in  English). 

The  commonest  of  these  are  adf)tcn  regard,  bcbiirfen  need, 
braud^en  use,  bcntcn  think  of,  entbcbren  do  witlwut,  crmangeln  lack, 
cmdbnen  mention,  gebcnfcn  remember,  gcnic^en  enjoy,  gcfd^rucigen 
keep  silence  about,  barren  await,  biiten  guard,  Iad|en  laugh  at, 
pflegcn  nurse,  fd^onen  spare,  jpotten  mock,  t)erfeblen  miss,  ijcrgeffen 
forget,  roatjxmijmtn  perceive,  \oaxkn  wait  for. 

Thus,  er  ad^tete  mdjt  ber  marmen  ©onne  lie  heeded  not  the  wai^m 
sun,  e§  bebarf  ber  ^nnabme  nid[)t  it  needs  rwt  the  assumption, 
Qnbrer  ^ixtiod  nid^t  gu  gebenfen  rwt  to  mention  other  atrocities,  lajj 
mid^  ber  neuen  gfreibeit  genie^en  let  me  enjoy  tlie  new  freedom,  j[cbe§ 
Seiben  t>tXQ(t^](tnt^  forgetting  every  trial,  ibr  jpottetmein  ye  mock  me, 
too  16)  beiner  warte  where  I  wait  for  thee, 

6.  Many  of  the  verbs  in  these  various  classes  may  take  instead 
of  the  genitive  an  accusative,  or  else  a  noun  governed  by  a 
preposition :  for  example,  all  the  impersonals,  and  all  but  two 
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(ermanflcln  and  Qcf^rociQCt))  of  the  last  class.  The  construction 
with  the  genitive  is  an  older  one,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
going  gradually  out  of  use,  and  is  now  mainly  antiquated  or 
poetic :  thus,  bicfc  Qfreil&cit,  bic  id^  ic^t  gcnic^c  this  liberty  which  I 
now  enjoy,  bcncn,  auf  bic  bic  cmiflc  fjrcil^cit  toartct  to  tJwse  for 
whom  eternal  freedom  is  waiting,  cr  frcut  ftd^itber  fctn  ®Iud 
lie  rejoices  at  his  good  fortune, 

220.     Other  uses  of  tlie  Genitive. 

1.  The  genitive  of  a  noun  is  often  used  in  an  adverbial  sense, 
especially  (with  or  without  a  limiting  adjective)  to  denote  time ; 
also  (with  adjective)  not  infrequently  manner,  more  rarely  place. 

Thus,  cinc§  %aQC^  im  SJenge  one  day  in  spring,  bc§  SOBintcrS  finb 
tt)ir  tt)ic  Dcrgrabcn  in  bem  ©d)ncc  in  the  winter  we  are,  as  it  were, 
buried  up  in  the  snow,  bic  SBoIfen,  bic  9JiorQcn§  unb  ^bcnbS  fiber 
i^n  l)in  f  Cflcltcn  the  clouds  which  sailed  along  oyer  him  of  a  morn- 
ing and  evening,  cr  fd^Iiirft  langcn  ^alfc§  he  sips  with  outstretched 
neck,  !)orft  bu'§  flinflcn  marf)tiflcn  Muf c^  dost  tliou  liear  it  ring  with 
mighty  sound?  \^  crmalftntc  \i)n  aflcS  grnftcS  I  admonished  him  in 
all  serioimiess,  jad)tc  jd^Icid^'  id^  mcincr  Sfficgc  I  softly  steal  off  on 
my  way. 

a.  A  large  number  of  adverbs  are,  by  origin,  genitives  of 
nouns  or  adjectives,  or  of  a  noun  and  a  limiting  word  which 
have  grown  together  by  famiUar  use :  see  363-5. 

2.  A  genitive  is  sometimes  used  with  a  verb  (especially  fein 
and  iDcrbcn)  in  the  sense  of  a  predicative  adjective,  or  as  predi- 
cate genitive :  thus,  fie  maren  muntcr  unb  flutcr  3)inQC  they  were 
merry  and  of  good  cheer,  bic  tDarcn  oft  nid^t  fo  gro^,  obcr  glcidjcn 
^Iter§  mit  il)m  they  were  often  not  so  big,  or  of  equal  age  with  him, 
aflc  rocrben  auf  einmal  cinc^  ©inncS  all  become  suddenly  of  one 
mind,  \^  bin  SBillcnS  I  am  of  a  mind. 

a.  The  genitive  in  this  construction  is  allied  with  the  genitive 
of  characteristic  (216.2/). 

3.  By  a  construction  formerly  not  rare,  but  now  little  used,  a 
partitive  genitive  is  used  with  verbs :  thus,  cr  tranf  bc§  93ad^e§ 
he  drank  of  the  brook,  fie  brad^te  be§  flarcn  l^crrlid^cn  SBeinc§  she 
brought  of  tlie  clear  excellent  wine. 

4.  Yet  more  unusual  are  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  a  posses- 
sive genitive  and  of  a  genitive  of  origin  with  verbs :  thus,  tlftue 
tt)a§  bcineS  ^mte§  ift  do  what  belongs  to  (is  of)  thy  office,  4>unfler§ 
fterbcn  to  die  of  hunger. 
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5.  A  genitive  is  sometimes  used  with  an  interjection,  to  sonify 
the  thiog  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  exclamation :  thus,  ad^  beS 
Ungliirfg  alas  for  tJie  misliap  (see  392). 

Dative. 

221.  1.  The  dative  is  originally  and  properly  the  case  of  the  indirect 
personal  object,  designating  the  person  or  persons  with  reference  to 
whom,  or  as  alzectmg  whom,  anything  is  or  is  done — a  relation  which  is 
ordinarily  (though  not  always)  expressed  in  English  by  the  preposition 
to  or  for.  In  this  sense,  the  dative  in  Grerman  is  usually  the  adjunct  of 
a  verb,  much  less  often  of  an  adjective,  very  rarely  of  a  noun. 

2.  The  dative  has  also  inherited  the  offices  of  primitive  cases,  now 
lost ;  especially  of  the  instrumental,  expressing  the  with  or  by  relation, 
and  the  locative,  expressing  the  in  relation.  In  these  senses,  it  is  ordin- 
arily governed  by  prepositions. 

222.  Tlie  Dative  with  Verbs. 

The  dative,  in  German,  is  most  often  the  indirect  personal  ob- 
ject of  a  verb. 

a.  It  is  thus  doubly  contrasted  in  office  with  the  genitive :  the 
latter  usually  Umits  a  noun  ;  and,  as  indirect  object,  it  is  prevail- 
ingly not  personal :  thus,  id^  Derjici^erc  il^n  cincr  ©ad^c  I  assure 
him  of  a  matter,  but  x^  berfid^ere  i^m  cine  ©ad^c  I  assure  (vouch 
for)  a  matter  to  him;  ic^  bcraubc  it)n  jcinc§  ®clbe§  I  rob  him  of  his 
money,  but  ic^  raubc  il&m  fcin  (Selb  I  steal  from  him  liis  money. 

b.  The  connection  of  the  dative  with  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
of  every  degree  of  closeness,  from  constituting  its  essential  or 
necessary  complement  to  indicating  a  mere  incidental  interest 
in  its  action:  thus,  cr  bot  mtr  bie  ^^anb  he  offered  me  his  luind, 
id^  Icgte  c§  il^m  auf  ben  %\\6^  I  laid  it  on  the  table  for  him. 

I.  1.  A  large  number  of  transitive  verbs  take,  along  with  the 
accusative,  a  dative  as  more  or  less  necessary  complement  of 
their  action.    Such  are 

a.  Many  simple  verbs,  especially  such  as  denote  a  bringing 
near  or  removing,  a  giving  or  taking,  imparting,  commanding, 
permitting  or  refusing,  and  the  Uke. 

Thus,  er  brad^te  ben  Sfting  ber  ^tlten  /le  brought  the  ring  to  the  old 
woman,  xi)  jd^reibe  ntcinem  SSatcr  eincn  Sricf  /  write  my  fatlver  a 
letter,  man  erioubt  aHeS  eincm  greunbe  orw  permits  a  friend  any- 
thing. 

b.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  inseparable  or  separable 
prefixes,  especially  ent,  er,  t)cr,  and  auf,  al,  bet,  nadC),  t)or,  gu. 
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Thus,  et  bcrmad^t  ben  JRinfl  bcm  licbffcn  jcincr  ©oftnc  /le  makes 
over  the  ring  to  the  dearest  of  his  sons,  cr  toofltc  '\f)m  bie  Sronc  auf* 
fefecn  he  wished  to  set  the  crown  on  his  liead,  fie  mu^te  \^m  bic 
3unflfrau  juf  agen  she  had  to  promise  him  the  girl 

c,  A  few  verbs  that  require  a  reflexive  object  in  the  dative, 
forming  a  class  of  improper  reflexives  (290) :  thus,  id^  l^abe  mir 
Self  all  Derbient  I  Mve  earned  myself  applause. 

d  A  few  verbs  compounded  with  adjectives,  or  verb-phrases 
akin  with  such :  e.  g.,  toal&rfaQen  prophesy,  funb  madden  moke 
known, 

2.  In  the  passive  of  these  verbs,  where  the  object-accusative 
becomes  a  subject-nominative,  the  dative  remains  as  sole  object : 
thus,  bcr  5RinQ  tuurbe  ber  ^Iten  Qebrad^t  the  ring  was  brought  to  the 
old  woman,  e§  roirb  tnk  funb  Qcmad^t  it  is  made  known  to  me. 

3.  As  the  examples  have  shown,  the  English  also  often  uses 
its  objective  without  a  preposition  (when  placed  next  the  verb) 
in  a  dative  sense.  In  other  cases,  it  expresses  the  dative 
relation  by  prepositions,  especially  to.  But,  where  the  verb 
Implies  removal,  the  dative  frequently  answers  to  our  objective 
with /rom. 

Thus,  nintm  meiner  Slcbe  icben  Stad^el  take  from  my  words  all 
sting,  eS  ftal^I  ntir  ba§  Sebcn  it  stole  my  life  from  me,  e§  beincm 
SD^iticib  gu  entgiel^en  to  withdraw  it  from  thy  compassion,  er  foil 
mir  nid^t  lebenbig  ge'^cn  he  slwXl  not  get  away  from  me  alive. 

a.  The  same  is  true  of  the  dative  after  intransitive  verbs :  see 
below. 

4.  Either  the  direct  or  indirect  object  may  often  be  omitted, 
and  the  verb  used  with  the  other  alone :  thus,  eincm  ein  93u(j^ 
t)orIefen  to  read  a  hook  aloud  to  some  one,  ein  33u(^  t)orIefcn  to 
read  a  book  aloud,  einem  t)orlefcn  to  read  aloud  to  some  one;  also, 
simply  Dorlefen  to  read  aloud,  lecture. 

II.    1.  Many  verbs  take  a  dative  as  their  sole  object. 

These,  as  not  admitting  an  accusative,  are  reckoned  as  in- 
transitive ;  but  many  of  them  correspond  to  verbs  which  in 
English  are  looked  upon  as  transitive  (227.1a,  b). 

a.  A  number  of  simple  verbs,  together  with  a  few  that  have 
the  inseparable  prefixes  be,  Qe,  er ;  also,  the  contraries  of  several 
of  them,  formed  with  the  prefix  mi^. 

The  commonest  of  these  are  anttt)ortcn  answer,  bonfen  tliank, 
bienen  serve,  brolfecn  threaten,  flurfjen  curse,  folgcn  follow,  l^elfen 
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help,  f(^abcn  harm,  fci^mcid^cln  flatter,  trofecn  defy,  troucn  trust, 
tocl^rcn  control,  bcgcflncn  meet,  gcfaHcn  please,  flcl^ord^en  obey, 
eriDicbern  answer. 

Thus,  fcib  tl^r  i^ncn  nid^t  bcflcgnet  did  you  not  meet  them  ?  folflt 
burci^  ben  ^ctlfter  bem  ©traW  follows  the  beam  of  light  through  the 
ether,  \ok'^  il&nen  flcf  dflt  as  it  pleases  them,  iDcnn  c§  mir  nic^^t  mispcic 
if  it  did  not  iu^lease  me,  fann  c§  bir  nid^t  jd^abcn  can  it  not  harm 
thee  ?  I^elft  mir  help  me !  ben  Rdumcn  unb  ^txitn  gu  trofeen  to  defy 
space  and  time, 

b.  A  large  number  of  verbs  compounded  with  the  inseparable 
prefix  ent,  and  with  the  prepositions  db,  an,  auf,  au§,  bet,  etn, 
entgegen,  na6),  unter.  Dor,  mibcr,  ju ;  deriving  their  power  to  take 
the  dative  object  from  the  modification  of  meaning  given  by  the 
prefix. 

Thus,  bic  ©d^merter  cntflicgen  ber  ©d^eibe  the  swords  leap  from 
tlie  scabbard,  t)iele  ftimmtcn  biejer  Slnjid^t  bci  many  acceded  to  this 
view,  fommt  einer  il&m  cntgcgcn  if  one  comes  to  meet  him,  urn  al^n* 
lid^cn  @retgnii)en  Dorgubeugen  in  order  to  avoid  such  occurrences, 
tDeld^cr  ben  ®cfcd)tcn  gujal^  who  was  looking  on  at  the  contests. 

The  meaning  added  by  the  prefix  is,  as  the  examples  show,  to 
be  very  variously  rendered  in  English. 

c.  A  number  of  verbs  compounded  with  nouns,  adverbs,  and 
adjectives ;  also,  of  verbal  phrases  akin  with  such. 

Thus,  ba6  fein  ®efang  feinem  ffleibc  gleid^fommen  miiffe  that  his 
song  must  correspond  with  his  attire,  er  eilte  feinem  SSater  gu  ^nl^t 
he  luistened  to  the  help  of  his  father,  e§  tl)nt  mir  leib  it  pains  me, 
er  mad^t  biefer  ®ame  ben  C^of  he  is  paying  court  to  this  lady,  c§ 
loarb  i^m  ju  %tit\l  [%txi]  it  was  granted  him  (fell  to  his  share). 

d.  SBerben  became  is  sometimes  used  alone  with  a  (possessive) 
dative  in  the  sense  of  gu  %^txl  [%t\\]  merbcn :  thus,  bagu  warb  bem 
5Jlenjd)en  ber  SSerftanb  for  that  end  was  understanding  given  to  man 
(became  his).  Quite  rarely,  such  a  possessive  dative  follows  jein : 
as,  e§  ift  il|m  it  is  his  (belongs  to  him). 

e.  A  few  impersonal  verbs,  or  verbs  used  impersonally,  take 
a  dative  designating  the  subject  of  the  feeling  or  condition  they 
express :  thus,  e§  grant  mir  lam  horrified,  tl^m  jd)tt)inbelt  he  turns 
giddy.    Some  of  these  take  also  the  accusative. 

/.  Also  fein,  werben,  and  ge^en  or  ergel^en,  with  adverbial  ad- 
juncts, are  frequently  thus  used  impersonally  with  the  dative 
(392,4) :  thus,  il^m  mx  bange  he  was  in  armety,  m\x  mx'O  fo  voo^ 
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90  pleasant  a  feeling  is  coming  over  me,  tote  \]t  mir  benn  liow  is  it 
then  with  me?  bcm  ift  fo  the  case  is  thus  (it  is  thus  with  regard  to 
ilmt), 

2.  Of  the  intransitive  verbs  governing  the  dative,  a  part — 
especially  those  that  denote  an  action  proceeding  from  a 
person — may  form  an  impersonal  passive  governing  the  same 
case  (see  279.2). 

Thus,  cS  tDarb  mir  I)art  bcocgnct  I  have  been  Imrshly  dealt  with 
(met),  c§  ttjurbc  il)m  Qel^olfcn  li£  was  helped. 

ILL  In  a  looser  and  less  strictly  dependent  construction — as 
denoting  the  person  (or  thing)  in  behalf  of  whom,  or  as  affecting 
whom,  anything  is  or  is  done,  the  dative  ( "  dative  of  interest " ) 
is  used  so  freely,  and  with  so  many  verbs,  that  to  attempt  giv- 
ing rules  for  its  occurrence  would  be  useless.  Only  one  or  two 
points  call  for  special  notice. 

a.  A  dative  grammatically  dependent  on  the  verb  is  often 
used  instead  of  a  possessive  genitive  qualifying  a  noun  in  the 
sentence:  thus,  bem  Wiener  urn  ben  ^al^  fallcnb  falling  upon  the 
servants  neck,  IcQct  bon  SKioflncr  ber  TOaib  in  ben  ©d^oo^  lay 
Midllner  in  the  maid's  lap, 

h.  This  is  especially  common  with  the  personal  pronouns : 
thus,  c§  blifet  ou§  ben  ^ugen  ilftm  fiil&n  a  daring  look  beams  from 
his  eyes  (see  161). 

c.  The  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  thus  used  in  a  manner 
that  seems  to  us  expletive :  thus,  fie)^  mir  oB  fie  fommen  see  (for 
vfie)  whether  they  are  coming  (compare  156). 

rV.  For  the  dative  dependent  upon  a  verb,  in -all  its  varieties 
(but  not  with  all  verbs :  especially  not  with  those  which  take 
the  dative  after  the  manner  of  a  direct  object,  11.1a),  is  some- 
times substituted  a  case  governed  by  a  preposition  (as  gu  to,  fiir 
/or,  Hon  from).  This  substitution  is  notably  more  frequent  with 
a  noun  than  with  a  personal  pronoun  ;  a  dative  of  the  latter  is 
often  used  where  one  of  the  former  would  make  a  harsh  or 
f9rced  construction. 

223.     Tlie  Dative  with  Adjectives. 

1.  The  construction  of  the  dative  with  adjectives  is  analogous 
to  its  construction  with  verbs.  Some  adjectives  call  for  the 
case  as  their  essential  or  natural  defining  complement ;  others 
admit  it  in  a  looser  relation,  after  the  manner  of  a  "  dative  of 
interest "  (above,  222.111.). 
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2.  Adjectives  taking  the  dative  as  their  more  essential  com- 
plement are  especially  those  that  signify  nearness  or  remoteness, 
likeness  or  unlikeness,  suitableness,  property,  inclination,  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage,  and  the  like.  Usually,  they  require 
in  English  the  preposition  to  before  a  noun  limiting  them. 

Thus,  tt)ie  nol^  filler  id)  mid^  bir  how  near  I  feel  myself  to  thee! 
bcm  ^Idfcrbau  frcmb  strangers  to  agru^iiUure,  SSoIfcn  gleid)  Stttigcn 
clouds  like  vmigSf  cincn  il&m  cigcncn  SBcrtt)  a  value  peculiar  to  it, 
cine  Secic,  bic  ber  %ijat  nxd}i  geiDad^jcn  ift  a  soul  that  is  not  equal  to 
tJie  deed,  ctn  mir  unoerl^offtcS  &IM  a  Mppiness  unhopedfor  by  me. 

3.  Participles  of  verbs  governing  the  dative  admit  a  comple- 
ment in  the  same  case,  in  analogy  with  the  uses  of  the  verbs 
from  which  they  come,  and  according  to  their  own  character  as 
active,  passive,  or  neuter  participles. 

4.  Verbal  derivatives  in  bar  and  \\^,  signifying  possibility, 
take  a  dative  of  the  person  whom  the  possibility  concerns: 
thus,  mir  begreiflid^  comprehensible  to  me,  bcm  9Kcnjd)cn  unbcmoI)n* 
bar  uninhabitable  by  man. 

5.  Almost  any  adjective  qualified  by  gu  too  or  flcnuQ  suffi- 
ciently, enough  admits  an  adjunct  in  the  dative :  thus,  ba§  fHcib 
ift  mir  gu  lang,  ilftm  abcr  nid&t  lang  genuo  the  garment  is  too  long  for 
me,  but  not  long  enough  for  him. 

6.  Many  adjectives  admit  a  dative  adjunct  more  readily,  or 
only,  when  used  with  a  verb,  either  predicatively  or  forming  a 
more  or  less  closely  compounded  verbal  phrase :  thus,  bo§  ift 
mir  rec^t  Uuji  suits  me  (seems  to  me  right),  ba§  tt)irb  bcm  .(Inaben 
\6)toix  that  grows  hard  for  the  boy. 

For  such  phrases,  with  transitive,  intransitive,  and  impersonal 
verbs,  see  above,  222.1.1c{,  ILlc,/. 

7.  For  the  dative  with  an  adjective,  also,  is  often  used  a  case 
governed  by  a  preposition  (especially  t)on  from,  fiir /or). 

224.     The  Dative  with  Prepositions. 

1.  About  twenty  prepositions  govern  the  dative. 
For  the  list  of  them,  see  under  Prepositions  (374). 

2.  Nine  prepositions  govern  the  dative  when  the  relation  ex- 
pressed is  that  of  situation  or  locality ;  but  the  accusative,  when 
motion  or  tendency  toward  anything  is  implied. 

These  are  an,  auf,  l^inter,  in,  neben,  iibcr,  untcr,  t)or,  gmifdjcn 
(see  376). 
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225.  The  Dative  in  other  constr^uctions. 

1.  The  use  of  the  dative  as  a  virtual  possessive  genitive, 
grammatically  dependent  on  a  verb,  but  logically,  or  according 
to  its  real  meaning,  qualifying  a  noun,  has  been  explained  above 
(222.III.a,&).  Rarely,  the  dative  is  found  having  the  same  value 
with  a  noun  alone :  as,  bcm  Siejcn  gwr  2uft/or  the  gianfs  pleasure 
(for  a  pleasure  to  Vie  giant),  cr  gab,  iiim  gu  &)xtn,  manrf|c  Sfeftc  he 
gave  many  festivals  in  his  honor.  Yet  more  rarely,  it  occurs  with 
a  noun  in  other  relations  usually  expressed  by  a  genitive,  or 
with  the  aid  of  a  preposition :  as,  cin  SKufter  SBiirQern  unb  SSauern 
a  model  for  citizens  and  peasants,  ®ett)i^]&eit  cincm  neucn  93unbe 
ojssurance  of  a  new  covenant 

2.  The  dative  sometimes  follows  a  noun  in  exclamatory 
phrases  (as  if  the  imperative  of  jein  to  be  were  understood) : 
thus,  bcm  93uben  unb  bcm  Uncd^t  bic  ^ld)t  outlawry  to  the  villain 
and  flunkey!  Qfrcubc  bcm  ©tcrbltd^en  ioy  to  ilw  mortal!  Some 
words  habitually  employed  as  exclamations  are  also  followed  by 
a  dative  signifying  the  person  toward  whom  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed by  the  exclamation  is  directed:  such  are  xodiji,  ^t\{, 
^t%  and  the  like  (see  392)., /' 

ACCUSATIVE. 

226.  The  relations  of  the  accusative  are  more  simple  than  those  of 
the  other  oblique  cases.  Its  proper  office  is  to  stand  as  direct  object 
of  a  verbal  action ;  and  also,  in  the  relation,  most  nearly  akin  with  the 
former,  of  the  goal  of  motion ;  but  this  it  has  in  German  only  in  part. 
The  German  uses  it  also  as  the  case  absolute. 

227.  TM  Accusative  with  Verbs. 

1.  The  accusative  is  especially  the  case  belonging  to  the 
direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb:  as,  i(f)  jelftc  ben  WHann;  cr  trdgt 
eincn  ^nt  I  see  tJie  man;  he  wears  a  hat. 

a.  And  a  transitive  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  that  takes 
a  direct  object  in  the  accusative.  The  classification  of  verbs  as 
transitive  and  intransitive  is  in  part  formal  rather  than  logical 
(i.  e.  a  matter  of  usage,  and  not  of  essential  meaning),  and — 

b.  Some  verbs  which  in  English  are  regarded  as  transitive 
take  in  German  the  genitive  (219.5)  or  the  dative  (222.  H.l),  and 
therefore  belong  to  the  class  of  intransitives.  Again,  some  verbs 
which  to  us  are  intransitive  are  in  German,  uniformly  or  oc- 
casionally, transitive:  as,  il^r  l^a^t  mid)  fprcd^cn  ttjpllcn  you  have 
desire(^  to  speak  to  me* 
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2.  The  accusative  is  also  sometimes  used  as  the  object  of  a 
verb  properly  intransitive. 

CL  Some  verbs  may  be  followed  by  an  accusative  of  meaning 
akin  with  their  own,  or  signifying  a  substantive  idea  which  they 
themselves  virtually  involve  ("cognate  accusative"). 

Th\is,  ttjtr  ftcrbcn  Ijxtx  ben  Sob  bcr  fSfrcicn  we  die  here  the  death 
of  tlve  free,  betet  cincn  frommcn  ©prud^  pray  a  pwm  phrase,  fic 
f d^Idft  ben  lefeten  ©d^Iaf  slw  sleeps  the  last  sleep. 

h.  By  a  pregnant  construction,  an  intransitive  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  accusative  of  that  which  is  effected  or  made  to  ap- 
pear by  the  action  it  designates :  thus,  tont  bie  ©locfe  ©rabgcf ong 
tJie  hell  tolls  a  funeral  hymn,  \oa§  grinfeft  bu  ntir  ftcr  wliat  grinnest 
tliou  at  me  (wlmt  does  thy  grinning  signify)  ? — or  by  an  accusa- 
tive and  an  adjective  or  other  equivalent  expression  as  objective 
predicate,  signifying  the  condition  into  which  that  which  is 
designated  by  the  accusative  is  brought  by  the  action  described 
by  the  verb :  thus,  fid^  l^alb  tobt  [tot]  lad^en  to  laugh  one's  self  Jialf 
dead,  td^  trdum'  al§  ffinb  mici^  guriitfe  I  dream  myself  hack  into 
childhood  (as  child),  bu  tt)irft  bie  SBdd^ter  au§  bem  ©d^Iafe  fc^rcien 
tJiou  wilt  scream  tJie  guards  out  of  sleep, 

c.  Some  impersonal  verbs,  denoting  a  personal  condition  or 
state  of  feeling,  take  an  accusative  signifying  the  person  af- 
fected :  thus,  c§  liiftct  feinen,  euer  50^ann  gu  merben  no  one  desires 
to  hecome  your  husband,  mid^  ^ungert  /  am  hungry.    See  294. 

With  these  are  included  also  biintcn,  bdud^ten  [beu(i^ten]  seem 
(the  only  verbs  in  which  a  like  construction  still  appears  in 
English) :  thus,  mid^  biinft  methinks,  mid)  bdud^te  [beud^tc]  mettiought 
(292.2).  These  (and  some  of  the  others  also)  admit  a  dative 
instead  of  an  accusative  object  (222.11. le). 

d  For  the  accusative  after  jcin  or  tuerben  with  certain  adjec- 
tives, see  below  (229). 

3.  A  few  transitive  verbs  govern  two  accusatives :  namely — 

a.  Sclftrcn  teach  takes  an  accusative  of  the  thing  taught  to- 
gether with  an  accusative  (or  sometimes  a  dative)  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  taught :  thus,  id^  lel&re  il&n  (or  il^m)  bie  SWufif  /  teach 
him  m>usic.  QfraQcn  ask  and  bitten  beg  also  sometimes  add  to  their 
personal  object  a  pronominal  accusative  of  the  thing  desired : 
thus,  id^  bitte  bid)  nur  bie§  I  beg  of  thee  only  this. 

h.  ^cijjcn  and  nennen  call,  name,  fd)im^fen  and  fd^clten  call  by 
way  of  reproach,  and  taufen  chrhten,  which  add  to  their  personal 
object  a  second  accusative  as  objective  predicate,  denoting  the 
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name  or  title  given:  thus,  i^  njifl  oHeS  cine  ©rf|irfung  nenncn 
I  will  caJJ.  the  whole  a  tvork  of  destiny,  cr  fd)impftc  feinen  ®egncr 
cincn  !)iarrcn  he  reeded  his  adversary  a^  afooL 

c.  A  noun  in  the  accusative  as  objective  predicate  now  and 
then  appears  with  other  verbs— as,  fo  glaubc  icbcr  fcincn  SRinQ  ben 
cd)ten  then  let  each  believe  his  own  ring  the  genvine  one ;  but  this 
construction  is  generally  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  different  ex- 
pression: as,  man  moc^t  or  rodfiii  xtjn  gum  ^onifi  they  make,  or 
choose,  him  king  (for  king),  \d)  l^oltc  il^n  fiir  mcinen  Qfreunb  I  deem 
him  my  friend,  id^  fcnnc  il^n  al§  eincn  gl^rcnmann  I  know  him  a 
man  of  hxmor, 

228.  The  Accusative  with  Prepositions, 

1.  Eight  prepositions  always  govern  the  accusative. 

They  are  big,  burd),  fiir,  gegcn  or  gen,  ol^ne,  fonbcr,  um,  mibcr 
(see  S75). 

2.  Nine  prepositions  are  followed  by  the  accusative  when  they 
indicate  motion  or  tendency  toward ;  otherwise,  by  the  dative. 

They  are  an,  a\i^,  l^inter,  in,  ncbcn,  iiber,  untcr,  J}or,  sttJif^en 
(see  376). 

229.  TJie  Accusative  with  Adjectives, 

A  few  adjectives,  when  used  predicatively  with  fein  or  loerbcn 
(especially  the  latter),  may  take  an  object  in  the  accusative. 

They  are  an|i(i^tiQ,  bemu^t,  gemal&r,  gemolftnt,  Io§,  miibe,  fatt, 
ubcrbriiffig,  jutrieben:  thus,  bie  ®ei)ter  merb'  \^  nun  nid^t  Io§ 
I  cannot  now  get  rid  of  the  spirits,  irf)  mdr^  e§  jufrieben  I  should  he 
content  with  it,  mcnn  tt)ir  m^i  fein  ©ingrcifen  gemal&r  miirbcn  if  we 
did  not  feel  its  taking  hold. 

This  anomalous  construction  is  of  quite  modern  origin,  and 
in  part  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  old  genitive  c§  as  an 
accusative.  It  is  easier  with  a  pronoun  than  with  a  noun  as 
object,  and  in  the  case  of  gufricbcn  contented  is  limited  to  a 
pronoun.  The  governing  force  belongs  to  the  combination  of 
adjective  and  verb  (compare  223.6). 

230.  The  Accusative  in  absolute  construction. 

1.  The  accusative  is  used  absolutely  (that  is,  as  adverbial  ad- 
junct of  a  verb  or  adjective,  but  not  properly  governed  by  them) 
to  express  measure — ^whether  of  duration  of  time,  of  extent  of 
space,  of  weight,  of  value,  or  of  number. 
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Thus,  cr  l&ord^te  cincn  ^lugcnBlirf  /«?  Ihitemdfor  a  moment,  an  bic 
id)  Dick  ^df)xt  nid^t  gcbad^t  of  which  I  Mve  not  thought  for  many 
years,  man  I)attc  fie  nur  rocniflc  la^c  Dor!)cr  gcfcl^cn  they  liad  been 
seen  only  a  few  dmjs  before,  gtuanjifl  Salferc  l&cr  twenty  years  since, 
al§  jic  cine  gutc  ©trecfc  f ortfleoauflcn  marcn  ivhen  they  had  gone  on 
a  good  piece,  einc  ^albt  ©tunbe  Dor  bem  ©rf)Iop  half  a  league  outside 
the  castle,  a6)i  ^IRorQcn  ticf  eight  furlongs  deep,  c§  micgt  cin  $funb 
i<  weighs  a  pound,  ba§  foftct  jmci  5l!^aler  ^/la^  costs  two  dollars,  cin 
C)ecr  300,000  9Jlann  ftarf  an  arwi?/  300,000  men  strong, 

a.  To  an  accusative  expressing  duration  of  time  is  often 
added  the  adverb  laufl  hng:  as,  cr  lag  ficben  S^^tc  lanfl  /te  lay 
for  seven  years,  ben  flanjen  %aQ  lanQ  ^/te  ly/ioZe  day  long; — less 
often  other  adverbs :  as,  ta^  Qonje  3txt)r  burd^  tite  whole  year 
through,  biefe  ^di  iibcr  all  this  time. 

b.  By  a  similar  construction,  an  adverb  of  direction  or  motion 
is  very  frequently  added  to  an  accusative  of  space,  in  such  way 
as  almost  to  have  the  value  of  a  preposition  governing  it :  thus, 
bic  3:rcppen  l^erunter  down  the  stairs,  ben  95erfi  l^inan  up  the 
mountain,  ben  SScq  am  ^a6)  I)inauf  up  the  path  by  the  brook,  ben 
Qangen  (Jorfo  l^in  unb  iPieber  through  tJw  wivole  Corso  and  back. 

2.  The  accusative  is  also  used  to  express  the  time  of  occur- 
rence ("time  when"). 

Thus,  ba§  Qcfrf)al6  icbe§  ^atjx  that  happened  every  year,  ben 
^benb  bcim  ^anjc  that  evening  at  'the  dxince,  er  fie!)t  bic  SBcIt  faum 
cincn  ^^i^^^t^JO  '^^  *^^^  ^'*^  world  only  on  a  holiday. 

a.  This  use  of  the  accusative  borders  on  that  of  the  adverbial 
genitive  (220.1) :  but  the  accusative  has  the  more  definite  mean- 
ing, and  cannot  be  used  without  a  defining  adjimct:  thus, 
^Ibcnb^,  bc§  ^benb§  of  an  evening,  in  the  evening  (now  and  then, 
or  habitually) ;  but  bicfcn  ^bcnb  this  evening,  Icfeten  ^benb  last 
evening,  and  so  on. 

3.  a.  A  noun  in  the  accusative  is  sometimes  used  absolutely, 
with  an  adjimct  (prepositional  or  adjective),  to  express  an  ac- 
companying or  characterizing  circumstance — ^as  if  governed  by 
with  or  Itaving  understood. 

Thus,  bic  3Kiitter  erfci^ienen,  ben  ©duQltng  im  2(rmc  the  mothers 
appeared,  (uMh)  their  infants  in  tlieir  arms,  anberc  piel^cn,  n)ilbe 
^ngft  im  funfelnbcn  91uqc  others  fly,  wild  terror  in  their  flashing 
eyes. 

b.  This  is  especially  usual  with  a  participle  as  adjunct  of  the 
noun:  thus,  ipinft  un§,  bie  fjarfcl  umqcmanbt  beckons  to -us,  with 
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torch  inverted,  man  QctDO^nt  c§,  ben  ffopf  gcgcn  ben  6or{o  geri^tet, 
ftid  gu  ftel^cn  it  is  trained  to  stand  stilly  (liaving)  the  head  directed 
toward  Vie  Corso,  jelbft  ^ronfc  ni(f|t  auSgenommen  even  sick  persons 
not  excepted. 

c.  Allied  with  this  is  the  so-called  imperative  use  of  the 
participle  (see  359.3). 

CONJUO-ATION. 

231.  Conjugation  is  variation  for  mode,  tense,  number, 
and  person. 

Only  verbs  are  conjugated :  hence,  the  subject  of  con- 
jugation is  coincident  with  that  of  verbal  inflection. 

VERBS. 

232.  The  essential  characteristic  of  a  verb  is  that  it  predi- 
cates or  asserts  something  of  a  subject:  that  is  to  say,  it 
ascribes  some  action,  or  state,  or  quality,  to  some  being  or 
thing  expressed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

This  predication  or  ascription  is  not  always  direct  and  positive ; 
it  may  be  contingent,  inquiring,  or  optative :  compare  427. 

233.  Verbs  are  variously  classified. 

1.  They  are  divided  into  transitive  and  intransitive,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  relation  they  sustain  to  a  noun  repre- 
senting the  object  of  their  action :  a  verb  that  admits  an  object 
in  the  accusative  is  called  transitive ;  otherwise,  intransitive. 

Thus,  transitive  verbs,  [^  lobe  ibn  /  praise  him,  er  jd^ldgt  m\d) 
he  strikes  me; — ^intransitive,  \6)  ftebe,  er  fdKt  Island,  he  falls,  er 
f(^onet  feinc§  S^inbeg  he  spares  his  enemy,  id)  bonfe  ^l^mn  I  thank 
you, 

a.  That  the  distinction  of  transitive  and  intransitive  is  in  part  formal 
rather  than  essential,  has  been  poiated  out  above  (227. la, 6) ;  practically, 
however,  it  is  one  of  importance. 

2.  Under  these  classes  are  distinguished — 

a.  Reflexive  verbs,  which  take  an  object  designating  the 
same  person  or  thing  with  their  subject. 

h.  Impersonal  verbs,  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular, 
and  either  with  an  indefinite  subject  or  without  an  expressed 
subject- 
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3.  Transitive  verbs,  again,  form  by  the  help  of  an  auxiliary 
verb  a  passive  voice,  denoting  the  suffering  of  an  action,  and 
taking  as  its  subject  what  was  the  object  of  the  tiansitive  verb : 
which  latter,  by  contrast  with  the  other,  is  said  to  be  of  the 

ACTIVE  VOICE. 

4.  Nearly  all  verbs,  moreover,  admit  of  being  compounded 
with  certain  prefixes,  of  a  prepositional  character ;  with  refer- 
ence to  such  composition,  therefore,  .they  are  distinguished  as 

SIMPLE  and   COMPOUND. 

234.  The  general  rules  of  conj  ugation  apply  alike  to  all  verbs, 
of  whatever  class  they  may  be.  They  will  be  first  stated  and 
illustrated  in  their  application  to  simple  personal  verbs  in  the 
active  voice. 

SIMPLE  FOBMS  OF  THE  YEBB. 

235.  The  German  verb  has  the  same  simple  forms 
as  the  English,  namely : 

1.  Two  tenses,  the  present,  and  the  preterit,  or  indef- 
inite past 

a.  The  value  and  use  of  these  tenses  nearly  correspond  in  the 
two  languages.  But  the  present  is  sometimes  employed  in  place 
of  our  perfect,  or  our  future ;  and  the  limits  of  the  preterit  and 
the  perfect  are  also  not  precisely  the  same  in  both :  see  324  etc. 

2.  These  tenses  are  formed  each  in  two  modes,  the 
INDICATIVE  and  the  subjunctiye. 

a.  The  subjunctive  is  nearly  extinct  in  English :  the  German 
subjunctive  is  employed  sometimes  for  our  potential  and  con- 
ditional ;  others  of  its  uses  have  no  correspondent  in  English : 
see  329  etc. 

h.  The  rendering  of  the  subjimctive  tenses  in  the  paradigms, 
therefore,  by  may  and  might  is  only  conventional,  and  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity;  such  rendering  gives  but  one  of  their 
various  meanings. 

3.  Each  tense  is  declined  in  two  numhers,  with  three 
persons  in  each  number,  as  in  English. 

4  Of  an  IMPERATIVE  mode  there  are  two  persons,  the 
second  singular  and  the  second  plural. 
6.  An  INFINITIVE,  or  verbal  noun  (339). 
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6.  Two  PARTICIPLES,  or  verbal  adjectives  (349):  one 
present  and  active;  the  other  past,  and  prevailingly 
passive. 

a.  The  infinitiye  and  participles  are  not  proper  verbal  forms,  since 
they  contain  no  idea  of  predication.  They  present  the  verbal  idea  in 
the  condition  of  noun  and  of  adjective  respectively ;  but^  as  regards 
their  adjuncts,  they  share  in  the  construction  of  tiieir  corresponding 
verbal  forms :  see  348  and  857. 

236.    Examples : 

1.  lieben  hve  (root,  lieb). 


Indicative. 

pebs.      singxtlab. 

1  ic^  liebc      I  love 

2  bu  liebft     thou  lovest 

3  er  liebt       he  loves 

PLUBAL. 

1  iDir  licbcn  vx  love 

2  il^r  licbt      ye  love 

3  fie  licben    they  love 


SINaULAB. 

1  ii)  liebte     I  loved 

2  bu  liebteft  tJwu  lovedst 

3  er  liebte      ?ie  loved 


Present. 

\i)  liebe 
bu  liebeft 
er  liebe 


Subjunctive. 


smauiAB. 


I  may  love 
thou  mayest  love 
he  may  love 


PLUBAIi. 

luir  liebeu  toe  may  love 

x^x  liebet  ye  may  love 

fie  lieben  they  may  love 


Preterit. 


SINGULAR 


\(S)  liebte,  ^bzit       I  might  love 

bu  liebteft,  =beteft   thou  mighiest  love 

er  liebte,  5=bcte        he  might  love 


PLURAL.  PLURAL. 

1  iDir  liebten  v)e  loved        iDir  tiebten,  =beten  loe  might  love 

2  il^r  liebtet   ye  loved         i^r  Uebtet,  =betet     ye  might  love 

3  fie  liebten   they  loved      fie  liebtcn,  =beten    they  might  love 

Imperativk 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

2  liebe,  liebe  bu    love  thou  liebt,  liebt  il^r    love  ye 

Infinitive. 
lieben        to  love 


Present. 
liebenb    loving 


Participles. 


Past 
geliebt    loved 


236J 
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Bemarks,  1.  This  verb  illustrates  the  mode  of  inflection  of 
verbs  of  the  New  or  weak  conjugation,  corresponding  with  what 
are  wont  to  be  called  "  regular  verbs  "  in  English.  The  special 
rules  concerning  the  inflection  of  such  verbs  are  given  below : 
see  246  etc. 

2.  The  forms  liebefi  and  Iie6et  may  be  used  also  in  the  present 
indicative  and  the  imperative,  as  well  as  licbctc  etc.  in  the  preterit 
indicative,  and  geltebet  in  the  past  participle :  see  below,  237.3.a 

2.  flebcn  give  (root,  geb). 
Indicative. 


Subjunctive, 
Present. 

6INOULAB. 

..^  „^^^  -  i, id^  gcbc  I  may  give 

bu  giebft,  gibft  thou  givest       bu  gebeft        ihou  mayeal  give 


smauLAB. 
I  id^  flcbc  Fgive 

2 


3  cr  gtcbt,  gibt    he  gives  cr  gcbc  he  may  give 


PLT7BAL. 

1  njir  gcbctt 

2  i^r  gebt 

3  fie  gebcn 


toe  give 
ye  give 
they  give 


FLUBAL. 

iDtr  gebcn  v^e  may  give 
\f)x  gcbct  ye  may  give 
fie  gcbctt        they  may  give 


Preterii. 


SINGULAB. 


SINGULAR. 


1  \6)  gab 

2  bu  gabft 

3  cr  gab 

PLUBAIi. 

1  tt)ir  gabcn 

2  i^r  gabt 

3  fie  gaben 


I  gave  id)  gcibe 

^u  gavest      bu  gdbeft 
he  gave  er  gabc 


/  might  give 
thou  mighled  give 
he  might  give 


we  gave 
ye  gave 
they  gave 


PLURAL. 

ipir  gabcn  we  might  give 
i^r  gabct  ye  might  give 
fie  gabcn        they  might  give 


Imperative. 


SINGULAR. 

2  gieb,  gib  bu    give  thou 


PLURAL. 

gebt,  gebt  il^r    give  ye 


Present 
gcbenb    giving 


Infinitive. 
gebcn        to  give 

Participles. 


Past. 
gcgeben    given 
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Bemarks.  1.  This  verb  illustrates  the  mode  of  inflection  of 
verbs  of  the  Old  or  strong  conjugation,  corresponding  with 
what  are  wont  to  be  called  "irregular  verbs"  in  English.  The 
special  rules  concerning  the  inflection  of  such  verbs  are  given 
below :  see  261  etc. 

2.  The  forms  gcbct,  gabcft,  Gabct  (for  gcbt,  flabft,  gabt)  are 
occasionally  met  with ;  also  gabft,  flcibt  (for  gabeft,  Qdbet).  For 
the  double  forms  gicbft,  flibft,  etc.,  see  268.16. 

237.     General  Rules  respecting  the  Simple  Forms  of  the  Verb. 

1.  Of  the  forms  thus  given,  three  are  called  the 
PBiNdPAL  PARTS,  because,  when  they  are  known,  all  the 
others  can  be  inferred  from  them :  these  are  the  infin- 
itivCy  the  1st  pers.  sing,  preterit,  and  the  past  participle  : 
thus,  Iteben,  Hebte,  geliebt;  geben,  gab,  gegeben. 

a.  The  infinitive  always  ends  in  n,  and  almost  always 
iji  en.  The  rejection  of  this  n  or  en  gives  us  the  root 
(3936)  of  the  verb. 

Not  ending  in  en  are  only  jcin  be,  tl^un  do,  and  infinitives  from 
roots  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  I  or  r,  as  manbeln  walk, 
toanbcrn  wander. 

b.  There  are,  as  the  examples  show,  two  ways  of 
forming  the  preterit  and  past  participle :  the  preterit 
adding  ete  or  te  to  the  root,  or  else  adding  nothing,  but 
changing  the  radical  vowel ;  the  participle  taking  the 
ending  et  or  t,  or  else  en  or  n.  According  to  these  dif- 
ferences, verbs  are  divided  into  two  conjugations  (see 
below,  245). 

2.  The  endings  of  tense  inflection  are 

first  pers.  singular,  t,  —  first  pers.  plural,  en,  n 

second  pers.   "         eft,  ft,  e, —  second  pers.  **       et,  t 
third  pers.      "         et,  t,  e,  —    third  pers.     "       en,  n 

The  rules  for  their  use  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  first  persons  pres.  indicative  and  subjunctive  are  the 
same,  and  formed  by  adding  e  to  the  simple  root. 

Exceptions  are  only  bin  am,  f  et  may  be,  and  the  pres.  indicative 
of  the  modal  auxiharies  (see  251.3),  and  toifjen  know  (260). 
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6.  The  first  (and  third)  pers.  singular  of  the  preterit  sub- 
junctive, and  of  the  preterit  indicative  except  in  verbs  of  the 
Old  or  strong  conjugation  (269.1.1),  also  end  in  e. 

3.  a.  The  third  pers.  sing.  pres.  indicative  has  the  ending  t  or 
ct  (our  th,  8  in  lovethy  loves) :  in  all  the  other  tenses,  the  third 
person  is  like  the  first 

Exceptions :  without  the  ending  t  are  only  the  modal  auxiliaries 
(see  251.3),  and  a  few  other  verbs  (268.5).* 

b.  The  ending  of  all  second  persons  singular  (except  in  the 
imperative)  is  ft  or  eft  (our  st  in  lovest) ;  of  all  first  and  third 
persons  plural  (excepting  only  jinb  are),  en  or  n ;  of  all  second 
persons  plural  (with  the  single  exception  fcib  are)  ct  or  t. 

c.  The  retention  or  rejection  of  the  vowel  c  of  the  endings  eft, 
ct  (also  of  e  before  the  tc  forming  the  preterit  of  one  conjuga- 
tion) depends  partly  on  euphony,  partly  on  arbitrary  choice. 
The  c  must  always  be  used  when  the  final  letter  of  the  root  is 
such  that  the  consonant  of  the  ending  would  not  otherwise  be 
distinctly  heard — thus,  we  may  say  licbeft  or  licbft,  but  only 
licfcft  readest,  tangcft  dancest;  liebt  or  licbct,  but  only  bittct  begs, 
rebct  talks — also,  when  a  harsh  or  unpronounceable  combination 
of  consonants  would  otherwise  occur — thus,  only  at^me[t  [atmcft], 
otl&mct  [atmet]  breathest,  breathes;  fe^ncft,  fcflnet  blessest,  blesses. 
In  other  cases,  the  writer  or  speaker  is  allowed  to  choose 
between  the  fuller  and  the  briefer  form ;  the  latter  being  more 
famiUar  or  colloquial,  the  former  more  used  in  stately  and 
solemn  styles.  But  the  c  is  more  often  retained  in  the  sub- 
junctive, and  especially  when  the  distinction  of  subjunctive  and 
indicative  depends  upon  it 

The  c  of  the  ending  en  of  the  first  and  third  persons  plural  is 
rarely  dropped  except  after  imaccented  cr  or  cl,  in  the  indicative. 

Special  rules  affecting  some  of  the  forms  of  the  Old  or  strong 
conjugation  will  be  given  below  (268-9). 

d  The  final  unaccented  e  of  all  verbal  forms  (as  of  all  other 
words  in  the  language)  is  not  unf requently  cut  off,  especially  in 
poetry,  and  in  colloquial  style.  An  apostrophe  should  always 
be  used,  to  show  the  omission  ;  but  this  is  sometimes  neglected. 

4.  The  inflection  of  the  tenses  is  always  regular,  ex- 
cept in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the 
pres.  indicative,  which  often  show  a  difference  of  vowel 
or  of  consonant,  or  both,  from  the  other  persons  of  the 
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tense.    The  same  irregularities  appear  in  part  also  in 
the  imperative  singular  (see  268,  270). 

5.  The  imperative  singular  ends  in  c  in  nearly  all  verbs  (for 
exceptions,  see  270.2) ;  tiie  plural  is  tiie  same  with  tiie  second 
pers.  pL  indie,  present  Botii  numbers  admit  of  use,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, either  with  or  without  a  subject  pronoun. 

For  the  filling  up  of  the  imperative  with  subjunctive  forms, 
see  243.1. 

6.  The  form  of  the  present  participle  may  always  be 
found  by  adding  b  to  the  infinitive. 

Only  tliun  do  and  fein  be  form  tl^ucnb,  fcienb. 

7.  The  past  participle  has  usually  the  prefix  ge.  For 
exceptions,  see  243.3. 

8.  Notice  that  the  third  pers.  plural  of  all  verbal  forms  is  used 
also  in  the  sense  of  a  second  person,  singular  or  plural 
(see  153.4),  its  subject  pc  being  then  written  with  a  capital :  thus, 
©ic  liebcn  you  love,  ©ic  gabcn  you  gave, 

(Exercise  14.    Simple  Forms  of  the  Verb.) 

COMPOUND  FORMS  OF  THE  VERB. 

238.  As  in  the  case  of  the  English  verb,  again,  the 
scheme  of  German  conjugation  is  filled  up  with  a  large 
number  of  compound  forms,  made  by  the  aid  of 
auxiliary  verbs. 

239.  Cohjugation  of  the  Av^liaries  of  Tense. 

The  auxiliaries  used  in  the  formation  of  the  tenses 
of  ordinary  conjugation  are  three :  namely,  I)abcn  hxive, 
fcin  6e,  tDerben  become.  The  simple  forms  of  these  verbs 
are  as  follows : 

1.   ^aben : — principal  parts  tjoben,  t)atte,  gel^abt. 

Indicativk  Subjunctive. 

Present, 

SINGULAR.  SINGULAR. 

1  \6)  ))ciht  I  have  \6)  ^abe      •    /  may  have 

2  bu  l^aft  thou  had  bu  l^abcft        thou  mayest  have 

3  er  ^at  he  has  cr  T)abe  he  may  have 
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Present 


PLURAL. 

1  tt)ir  l^aben      loe  have 

2  i^r  l^abt         ye  have 

3  fie  l^abcn        they  have 


VUTBUlIm 


xoxx  ^abcn 
i^r  l^abet 
fie  l^aben 


we  may  have 
ye  may  have 
they  may  have 


Preterit. 

SINQULAR.  SINGULAR. 

1  \6)  l^atte         Ihxid  id^  l^atte         I  might  have 

2  bu  l^atteft       thou  hadst  bu  l^dtteft       thou  mightest  have 

3  er  l^atte  he  had  er  l^atte  he  might  have 


PLURAL; 


PLURAL. 


1  ttJir  l^atten      loe  had 

2  if)x  l^attet       ye  had 

3  fie  fatten        they  had 


SINGULAR. 

2  j^abe        have  thou 


ipir  l^atten  tve  might  have 
i^x  {)attet  ye  might  have 
fie  l^atten       they  might  have 


lMPI3lATiVE. 


PLURAL. 

^abt        have  ye 


Infinitive. 


l^aben 


to  have 


Participles. 

Present.  Past 

l^abenb        having   ,  gel^abt        had 

2.  ©ein  be: — ^principal  parts  fcin,  tvax,  gctucfen. 


Indicative. 

singular. 

1  id^  bin  lam 

2  bu  bift  thou  art 

3  er  ift  he  is 

PLURAL. 

1  tuir  finb        toe  are 

2  i^r  feib  ye  are 

3  fie  finb  they  are 


Subjunctive. 


Present. 


SINGULAR. 

id|  fei  /  may  be 

bn  fcieft        thoii  may  est  he 

er  fei  he  may  he 

m 

PLURAL. 

Xoxx  feien  we  may  he 
il^r  feict  ye  may  he 
fie  feien        they  may  he 
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SINGTJLAB. 

1  id)  wax         Twos 

2  bu  marft       thou  wast 

3  er  wax  he  vxts 

PLURAL. 

1  iDir  tparcn     toe  were 

2  i^r  maret      ye  vxre 

3  fie  ttjaren      they  were 

SINGULAR. 

2  fei        he  thou 


Preterit. 

SINGULAR. 

id^  loarc        /  might  he 

bu  ip&reft      thou  mightest  he 

cr  tpfirc         he  might  he 

PLURAL. 

iDir  tuaren  we  might  he 
\\)X  njaret  ye  might  he 
fie  luaren      they  might  he 

Imperative. 

PLURAL. 

feib        he  ye 
Infinitive. 
f  ein  to  he 


FreserU. 
fcienb  heing 


Participles. 


PasL 


genjcfen  heeti 

3.  S33erben  become: — principal  paxts  tDerben,  n^arb  or 
Ujurbe,  getporben. 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Present. 

SINGULAR.  SINGULAR. 

1  ici^  iDerbc      I  become  id^  iDcrbc      I  may  become 

2  bu  ttjirft        thou  hecomest        bu  lt)erbeft    thou  mayest  etc, 

3  er  U)irb         he  becomes  er  Joerbe       he  may  become 


PLURAL. 

1  IDir  IDerben  v)e  become 

2  \i)x  luerbet     ye  become 

3  fie  ttjerbeu    they  become 

SINGULAR. 

1  id^  njarb,       I  became 

njurbe 

2  bu  marbft, 

njurbeft 

3  er  lt)arb, 

iDurbe 


PLURAL. 

Wix  iDerben   ive  may  become 
\f)X  tDcrbet    ye  may  become 
fie  tcerben    they  may  become 

Preterit. 

SINGULAR. 

id^  iDiirbe      /  might  become 


thou  becamest 
he  became 


hn  tDiirbeft    thou  mightest  etc. 
er  tr)Urbe       he  might  become 
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PLURAL.  PLUBAL. 

1  tDtr  kDurben  u)e  became  tt)tr  n)urben  toe  might  becxmie 

2  if^x  tourbet    ye  became  i^r  tuiirbct    ye  might  became 

3  fie  tourben    Oiey  became         fie  tDiirben    they  might  become 

Impebatxye. 

SXNaiTLAR.  PLUBAL. 

2  tperbe        become  thou  toerbet       become  ye 

Infinitive.  - 
tt)crbcn        to  become 

Pabticiples. 
Present.  Fast. 

tpcrbenb        becoming  gctoorbcn       become 

4  Irregularities  in  the  Conjugation  of  these  Verbs, 

a.  Qdbtn  is  analogous  in  its  conjugation  with  licbcn,  above, 
but  the  frequency  of  its  use  has  led  to  abbreviation  of  a  few 
of  its  forms.  Thus,  l^aft  and  fiat  are  for  older  l^abft  and  ijdhi, 
and  Italic  for  l^abte.  The  modification  of  the  vowel  in  j^ottc, 
pret.  subj.,  is  against  the  prevailing  analogy  of  verbs  of  its  class 
(see  250.2). 

6.  ©cin  is  of  the  same  conjugation  with  gcbcn,  above.  Its 
irregularity,  which  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  verb  in 
the  language,  comes  mainly  from  its  being  made  up  of  forms 
derived  from  three  independent  roots :  bin  and  bift  are  from  the 
same  root  as  our  be,  being,  been  (original  form  bhu;  Lat. /u?, 
Greek  p/iiio) ;  the  rest  of  the  present  from  the  same  root  as  our 
pres.  indicative  am  etc.  (original  form  as;  Lat.  sum,  etc.,  Greek 
eimi);  while  the  preterit  toar  and  past  participle,  QetDcfen,  are 
from  the  root  of  our  was,  were  (original  form  vas,  dwell,  abide. 

Some  authors  still  retain  c^  for  ci  (see  19.3)  in  fein,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  possessive  jein  (157). 

c.  SBcrbcn  is  a  nearly  regular  verb  of  the  same  conjugation 
with  flcbcn.  For  ite  persons  mx]i  and  mxh,  see  below,  268.5.  In 
the  double  form  of  its  pret.  ind.  singular,  it  preserves  a  solitary 
relic  of  a  condition  once  belonging  to  many  verbs  in  the  lan- 
guage, whose  preterits  had  a  different  vowel  in  the  singular  and 
plural.  SSarb  is  the  original  form,  and  tDurbc  is  a  quite  modern 
and  anomalous  fabrication,  made  after  the  analogy  of  the  plural 

tpuvben. 
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240.  Formation  of  tJte  Compound  Tenses, 

1.  From  I)abcn  or  fcin,  with  the  past  participle  of  any 
verb,  are  formed  a  perfect  and  a  pluperfect  tense,  in- 
dicative and  subjunctive,  and  a  perfect  infinitive. 

a.  The  Perfect  tense,  indicative  and  subjunctive,  is  formed 
by  adding  the  past  participle  to  the  present  tense  of  I)abcn  or  of 
jcin :  thus,  i^  ftabc  gclicbt  I  have  loved,  or  I  may  have  loved,  id^ 
bin  oefommcn  I  have  (am)  come,  ic^  fci  flcfommcn  /  may  Jiave 
come. 

b.  Tlie  Pluperfect  adds  the  participle  to  the  preterit  of  the 
auxiliary :  thus,  id^  !)attc  geliebt  /  had  loved,  id^  l^attc  eelicbt  I 
migM  liave  loved,  \d)  toax  gefommcn  I  had  (was)  come,  id)  xoixxt 
flcfommcn  I  might  have  come. 

c.  But  the  modal  auxiUaries  (251)  and  a  few  other  verbs 
(namely  Ia[jcn,  l&cipcn,  l^elfcn,  borcn,  feben,  lebrcn  and  lerncn — ^the 
last  two  not  uniformly),  when  construed  with  another  verb  in 
the  infinitive,  form  their  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses  by  adding 
the  infinitive  instead  of  the  participle  to  the  auxiliary  (see  261.4). 

d.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  prefixes  the  participle  to  the  sim- 
ple or  present  infinitive :  thus,  Qcliebt  boben  to  have  loved,  gc* 
fommen  fcin  to  have  come. 

e.  What  verbs  take  babcn  and  what  take  fcin  as  their  auxiliary, 
will  be  explained  below  (see  241).  For  omission  of  the  auxiliary, 
see  439.3a. 

2.  From  tucrbcn,  with  the  infinitives,  present  and  past, 
of  the  verb,  are  formed  a  future  and  a  future  perfect 
tense,  indicative  and  subjunctive,  and  a  conditional  and 
conditional  perfect. 

a.  The  Future  tense,  indicative  and  subjunctive,  is  formed  by 
prefixing  to  the  present  infinitive  the  present  tense,  indicative 
and  subjunctive,  of  mcrben:  thus,  id)  iDcrbc  licbcn  or  fommen  I 
shaU  love  or  come, 

h.  The  Future  Perfect  prefixes  the  same  tenses  to  the  per- 
fect infinitive:  thus,  t(^  tDcrbe  geliebt  l^ahtn  I  shall  have  loved, 
\d)  tt)crbe  gefommen  jein  IshaU  have  come. 

c.  The  CoNniTioNAL  and  Conditional  Perfect  are  formed  by 
prefixing  to  the  present  and  perfect  infinitive  the  preterit  sub- 
junctive of  toerben :  thus,  [^  tDiirbe  liebcu  or  fommen  I  should  Uxve 
or  come;  \^  toiirbe  geliebt  b^T^cn  I  should  have  loved,  [^  miirbe 
aefommen  jein  I  should  Mve  cothc. 
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3.  The  uses  of  these  tenses  so  nearly  agree  with  those  of  the 
corresponding  English  phrases  with  which  they  are  translated 
that  they  need  no  explanation  here :  for  details,  see  323  etc. 

4.  The  German  is  the  only  one  of  the  Germanic  longnagcs  which,  in 
its  modem  extension  of  the  conjugational  system  by  composition,  has 
chosen  toerben  as  its  auxiliary  for  forming  the  fature  tenses.  34  votvht 
geben,  literally  lam  becoming  to  give,  receives  a  futnre  meaning  through 
the  idea  of  lam  com'ng  into  a  coruUtion  ofgiviruj,  i.  e.  /  am  going  to  give. 

a.  In  the  tenses  formed  with  l)abcn,  the  participle  is  originally  one 
qualifying  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  manner  of  an  objective  predi- 
cate, or  expressing  the  condition  in  which  Iha  e  (possess,  hM)  the 
object.  This,  as  being  the  constructive  result  of  a  previous  action,  is 
accepted  as  a  description  of  that  action,  and  ic^  j^abe  bie  ^ilrme  audgeflrccf  t, 
for  example,  from  meaning  /  haxse  my  arms  stretched  out,  comes  to  signify 
J  have  stretched  out  my  arms, 

h.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tenses  formed  with  fein,  the  participle  is 
originally  one  qualifying  the  subject  in  the  manner  of  a  direct  predicate, 
and  defining  a  state  or  condition  in  which  the  subject  exists.  This,  in 
English,  has  become  (by  a  process  quite  analogous  with  that  just  above 
described)  also  a  passive,  or  an  expression  for  the  enduring  of  the  action 
which  produced  that  condition.  But  the  German  uses  (see  below,  275) 
another  auxiliary  to  form  its  passives,  and,  in  its  combination  of  fdn 
with  the  participle,  it  only  adds  to  the  assertion  of  condition  the  less 
violent  imphcation  that  the  action  leading  to  the  condition  is  a  past 
one;  ic^  bin  gefommen  lam  here,  h&ng  come :  i  e.,  my  action  of  coming 
is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  or,  /  have  come, 

c.  In  strictness,  then,  l^aben  should  form  the  past  tenses  only  of  trans- 
itive verbs,  and  when  they  take  an  object ;  andfein,  only  of  intransitives 
which  express  a  condition  of  their  subject.  But,  as  have  in  English  has 
extended  its  use  until  it  has  become  the  auxiliary  of  all  verbs  without 
exception,  so,  in  German,  ^aben  has  come  to  be  used  with  transitive 
verbs  even  when  they  do  not  take  an  object j  and  with  such  intransitives 
as  are  in  meaning  most  akin  with  these ;  until  the  rules  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  two  have  become  as  stated  in  the  next  paragraph. 

241.   Use  of  \)abm  or  fcin  as  Auociliary  of  Tense. 
1.  Verbs  which  take  I)abcn  as  auxiliary  are 
a.   All  transitive  verbs  (including  the  reflexives  and 
the  modal  auxiliaries). 

6.  Almost  all  intransitives  which  take  an  object  in  the 
genitive  (219.5)  or  the  dative  (222.II.la). 

c.  A  large  number  of  other  intransitives,  especially 
such  as  denote  a  simple  activity,  a  lasting  condition,  or 
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2.  The  infinitive,  as  in  English  (though  not  so  commonly),  takes 
often  the  preposition  gu  to  as  its  sign ;  this  is  always  placed 
next  before  the  simple  infinitive  form :  thus,  gu  flcbcn,  gcflcbcn  gu 

l^aben. 
For  details  respecting  the  use  of  gu,  see  341  etc. 

3.  The  past  participle  of  nearly  all  verbs  has  the  prefix  gc. 
Exceptions  are 

a.  Verbs  that  begin  with  an  unaccented  syllable,  especially 
1.  Those  ending  in  the  infinitive  in  iren  or  icrcn  (being  verbs  de- 
rived from  the  French  or  Latin,  or  others  formed  after  their 
model) :  as  marfd^ircn  [marid^icrcnj  march,  part,  marjd^irt  [^j^icrt] ; 
ftubircn  [ftubicrcn]  atudy,  part,  ftubirt  [«bicrt].  2.  Those  com- 
pounded with  an  inseparable,  and  therefore  unaccented,  prefix : 
as,  tocrficbcn  forgive,  part.  Dctflcbcn.  3.  A  few  others,  such  as 
prop^)Cgcicu  prophesy,  trompetcu  trumpet 

h.  SBcrben,  when  used  as  passive  auxiliary,  forms  iDorbctt 
instead  of  QctDorbcn  (see  276.1a). 

c.  The  syllable  gc  was  in»t  originally  an  element  of  verbal  inflection, 
bntis  one  of  the  class  of  inseparable  prefixes  (see  307.5).  It  was 
formerly  used  or  omitted  as  special  prefix  to  the  participle  without 
any  traceable  rule,  and  has  (*nly  in  m  dem  times  become  fixed  as  its 
nearly  invariable  accompaniment.  Hence,  in  archaic  style  and  in 
poetry,  it  is  still  now  and  then  irregularly  dropped, 

244.  Synopsis  of  the  complete  conjugation  of  ^abtn  and  fcin. 

The  synopsis  of  tDCrbcn  will  be  given  later,  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  (277). 

Indicative. 
Pbesent,  IhaveeUi,  Jam  etc. 

s.  I  Ijdbt  bin 

pEBTBRiT,  7  Add  etc.  J 1005  etc. 

s.  I  l^attc  •  toax 

Pebfect,  I  have  Jiod  etc.  I  have  been  etc. 

s.  I  l^abc  flcl^abt  but  flciDefcu 

Plupbbpect,  J  Aad /ia<2  etc.  I  had  be^m  etc, 

s.  I  l^atte  ocI)abt  war  Qemejcn 

FuTUBE,  I  shaU  Mve  etc.  I  shaJl  he  etc. 

s.  I  u)crbe  ]&abcn  tucrbc  fcin 

FuTUEE  Perfect,  IshaU  have  l\ad  etc.  I  shaU  have  been  etc. 

s.  I  mcrbe  flcl^abt  Ifeabcn  tocrbe  Qcmcfcu  jcin 
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SUBJtTNCnVK 

Pbesent,  /  may  have  etc.  I  may  he  eto. 

s.  I  ^abc  fci 

Pbetebit,  Imifftd  have  etc.  I  might  he  eta 

s.  I  %aiit  tt)drc 

Perfect,  I  may  have  had  etc.  /  may  have  heen  etc. 

s.  I  \)ahz  gel^abt  fei  aciDCJen 

Plupebfect,  I  might  have  had  etc.  I  might  have  been  etc. 

s.  I  j^dttc  QchaU      '  '  marc  Qewcfcn 

FuTUBE,  I  shall  have  etc.  I  shall  he  etc. 

s.  I  mcrbc  ^ahm  wcrbc  jein  . 

FuTUEE  Perfect,  I  shall  have  had  etc.  I  shaU  hivehe'n  etc. 

s.  I  merbe  gel^abt  ftaben  toerbc  flcmefcn  fcin 

Conditional. 
CoNDmoNAii,  I  sJunUd  have  etc.  I  should  he  etc. 

s.  I  roiirbc  l^uben  wiirbc  jcin 

Cond'l  Perfect,  I  should  have  had  etc.         /  should  havf.  heen  etc. 

s.  I  miirbc  Qctjabt  l^abcn  tDiirbc  flcmcjcn  fcin 

Impebative. 
have  etc.  he  etc. 

S.  2  %Qbt  fci 

Infinitives. 
Present,  to  have  to  he 

f)abcn  fcin 

Perfect,  to  have  had  to  have  heen 

flcl^abt  l&abcn  ficiDcfcn  fcin 

Participles. 
Present,  having  hdng 

l^abenb  fcicnb 

P^T,  had  hem 

flcl^abt  Qcnjcfcn 

[ExEBCisE  15.  Simple  and  Compound  Fokms  of  the  Auxiliabies.] 

CONJUGATIONS  OF   YERBS. 

245.  Verbs  are  inflected  in  two  modes,  called  respect- 
ively the  Old  or  Strong,  and  the  New  or  Weak  conju- 
gations. 
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246.  1.  Verbs  of  the  Old  or  Strong  conjugation  form 
their  preterit  by  a  change  of  the  vowel  of  the  root,  with- 
out any  added  ending,  and  their  past  participle  by  the 
ending  en :  thus,  gcbcn,  flab,  gcflcdcn ;  ftngen,  fang,  gcfungcn. 

2.  Verbs  of  the  New  or  Weak  conjugation  form  their 
preterit  by  adding  tc  or  etc  to  the  root,  and  theii*  par- 
ticiple by  the  ending  et  or  t:  thus,  liebcn,  Itebte,  gelicbt; 
reben,  rcbcte,  gcrcbet 

3.  The  Old  and  New  Gonjngations  correspond  to  vrh&t  have  been 
generally  called  in  English  the  "Irregalar"  and  "Regular"  verbs.  The 
former,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  more  primitive  method  of  inflection ; 
its  preterit  was  originally  a  reduplicated  tense,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin 
perfects  (as  dedoka^  tetigi)  ;  and,  in  the  oldest  Germanic  languages,  many 
verbs  have  retained  the  reduplication  (as  l^ai^alb  held,  from  l^alban  Jwid: 
\ai\itp  slepty  from  f(e^an  sHeep).  By  phonetic  corruption  and  abbrevia- 
tion, however,  this  reduplication  led  to  an  alteration  of  the  radical 
vowel,  and  then  was  itself  dropped,  in  the  great  majority  of  verbs  ;  pro- 
ducing phenomena  of  conjugation  so  various  that  there  was  left  no 
prevaUing  and  guiding  analogy  by  whicji  to  inflect  the  new  derivative 
verbs,  that  were  brought  in  as  needed,  to  supplement  the  old  resources 
of  expression.  Hence  the  need  of  a  new  method  of  conjugation ;  which 
was  obtained  by  adding  the  preterit  of  the  verb  do  (did)  to  the  theme 
of  conjugation.  The  preterit-ending  tc  of  the  New  conjugation  is  the  relic 
of  this  auxiliary  (as,  in  English,  I  loved  stands  for  an  original  Ilot}e-did). 

The  Old  conjugation  therefore  includes  the  more  primitive  verbs  of 
the  language  ;  the  New,  all  those  of  later  origin.  Only,  as  the  latter  have 
become  the  larger  class,  and  their  mode  of  conjugation  the  prevailing 
one,  some  of  the  old  verbs  (although  to  by  no  means  such  an  extent  as 
in  English)  have  been  changed,  in  part  or  altogether,  to  conform  to  it. 
See  below,  272. 

The  wholly  fanciful  names  "Strong"  and  "Weak,"  now  generally 
adopted,  are  the  invention  of  Jacob  Grimm  (compare  73,  182). 

We  shall  take  up  first  the  New  conjugation,  as  being  simpler 
in  its  forms,  and  easiest  to  learn. 


NEW  OR  WEAK  CONJUGATION. 

247.  The  characteristics  of  the  New  or  Weak  con- 
jugation are  that  its  preterit  eud^  in  tc,  and  its  participle 
in  t 
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248.     Examples :  rcbcn  talk^  tuanbcrn  wander. 

Pbingipal  Pabts. 
teben,  rebete,  gerebet  tuanbern,  tuanberte,  getoanbert 


Indicattve. 


Present,  lidOc  etc. 

s.  I  rcbc 

2  rcbcft 

3  rcbct 

p.  I  rebcn 

2  rcbct 

3  rcbcn 

Pbetebtt,  I  talked  etG. 

s.  I  rcbctc 

2  rcbctcft 

3  rcbctc 

P.I  rebctcn 

2  rebctct 

3  rebctcn 

Pebfect,  I  have  talked  etc. 

s.  I  Iftnbe  gcrcbct 

2  i^a\i  gcrcbct 

3  Ifeat  gcrcbct 

p.  I  l^abcn  gcrcbct 

2  i)abi  gcrcbct 

3  l&abcn  gcrcbct 

Plufekfect,  /Aod  talked  etc. 

s.  I  l^attc  gcrcbct 

2  ftattcft  gcrcbct 

3  ]&attc  gcrcbct 

p.  I  l^attcn  gcrcbct 

2  l^attct  gcrcbct 

3  l^attcn  gcrcbct 

Ftttube,  I  sJiaU  talk  etc. 

s.  I  tDcrbc  rcbcn 

2  iDirft  rcbcn 

3  n)ii*b  rcbcn 


I  winder  etc. 

n)anbcrc,  manbre 

n^anbcrft 

n)anbcrt 

n)anbcrn 
manbcrt 
manbcrn 

I  voandered  etc. 

tt)anbcrtc 

toanbcrtcft 

toanbcrtc 

toanbcrtcn 

Wanbcrtct 

wanbertcn 

I  have  w'tndered  eta 

bin  gctt)anbcrt 
bift  gctoanbcrt 
tft  gcmanbcrt 

inb  gcmanbcrt 
cib  gcttjonbcrt 
inb  gctt)anbcrt 

I  had  voandered  etc. 

toax  gctoanbcrt 
ttjarft  gcmanbcrt 
toax  gctt)anbcrt 

tt)arcn  gcmanbcrt 
ttjart  gcmanbcrt 
maren  gcmanbcrt 

I  shall  wander  eta 

mcrbc  manbcrn 
mirft  manbcrn 
mirb  manbcrn 
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p.  I  merben  rebcn 

2  toerbct  rcbcn 

3  toerben  rebcn 

FuTUBB  PsBFBCT,  I  shaU  have  talked  etc. 

s.  I  iDcrbe  gerebet  l^oben 

2  mirft  oerebet  l^abcn 

3  tDttb  gerebet  l^aben 

p.  I  werben  gerebet  Ifeaben 

2  toerbet  gerebet  l^oben 

3  merben  gerebet  l^aben 


luerben  manbern 
toerbct  manbern 
merben  manbern 


Pbesknt,  Imay  talk  etc 

s.  I  rebe 

2  rebcjl 

3  rebe 
p.  I  rebcn 

2  rcbct 

3  reben 

Pretebit,  /  mighi  talk  etc. 

s.  I  rcbctc 

2  rcbeteft 

3  rcbctc 

P.  I  rcbctcn 

2  rcbctct 

3  rcbctcn 

Perfect,  I  may  Juive  taiked  etc. 

s.  I  ()abc  gerebet 

2  l^abcft  gerebet 

3  iabc  flcrcbct 

p.  I  Ifeabcn  gerebet 

2  l^abct  gerebet 

3  babcn  gerebet 

Plxtpebfegt,  I  mighi  have  talked  etc. 

s.  I  l^dttc  gerebet 

2  ptteft  gerebet 

3  Wtte  gerebet 
p.  I  l^attcn  gerebet 

2  bcittct  gerebet 

3  Iftattcn  gcrcbct 


I  shall  have  tranuered  etc 

merbe  gemanbcrt  fcin 
mir[t  gemanbcrt  fein 
mirb  gemanbcrt  fein 

merben  gemanbcrt  fein 
merbet  gemanbcrt  fein 
merben  gemanbcrt  fein 

Subjunctive. 

Imay  wander  etc. 

manbcrc,  manbre 
manbcrcft,  manbrcft 
manberc,  manbre 

manbcren,  manbren 
manbcrct,  manbrct 
manbcrcn,  manbren 

I  migJU  xjoattder  etc 

manbcrte 

manbcrtcfl 

manbcrte 

manbcrtcn] 

manbertet 

manbcrtcn 


I  may  liave  wandered  etc. 

fci  gemanbcrt 
jcicft  gemanbcrt 
jei  gemanbcrt 

feien  gemanbcrt 
jeict  gemanbcrt 
jcicn  gemanbcrt 

I  might  have  loandered  etc. 

mdre  gemanbcrt 
mdreft  gemanbcrt 
mare  gemanbcrt 
mdren  gemanbcrt 
mdrct  gemanbcrt 
mdrcn  gemanbcrt 
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FuTUBE,  IshaU  talk  etc. 

s.  I  tocrbe  rcbcn 

2  mcrbcft  rcbcn 

3  merbc  rcbcn 

p.  I  tterben  rcbcn 

2  njcrbct  rcbcn 

3  tt)crbcn  rcbcn 

FuTUBB  Pebfect,  IskoU  have  talked  etc. 

s.  I  merbe  gcrcbct  ^abtn 

2  werbcft  flcrcbct  ^abcn 

3  tt)erbc  Qcrcbct  ibabcn 

p.  I  mcrbcn  gcrcbct  ftabcn 

2  tDcrbct  flcrcbct  l&abcn 

3  tt)crbcn  gcrcbct  Ifeabcn 


I  shall  loander  etc. 

n)crbe  manbcrn 
iDcrbcft  manbcrn 
h)crbc  manbcrn 

mcrbcn  manbcrn 
mcrbct  manbcrn 
mcrbcn  manbcrn 

I  shall  have  uandered  etc 

mcrbc  flcmanbcrt  fcin 
mcrbcft  flcmanbcrt  fcin 
mcrbc  flcmanbcrt  fcin 

mcrbcn  flcmanbcrt  fcin 
mcrbct  flcmanbcrt  jcin 
mcrbcn  flcmanbcrt  fcin 


CoNDinONATi. 

OoMDinoNAL,  I  should  taUc  etc 

IsJioyld  wander  etc. 

s.  I  miirbc  rcbcn 

2  miirbcft  rcbcn 

3  miirbc  rcbcn 

miirbc  manbcrn 
miirbcft  manbcrn 
miirbc  manbcrn 

p.  I  miirbcn  rcbcn 

2  miirbct  rcbcn 

3  miirbcn  rcbcn 

miirbcn  manbcrn 
miirbct  manbcrn 
miirbcn  manbcrn 

GoND.  Pkkf.,  I  should  have 

talked  etc. 

I  should  have  wandered  etc. 

s.  I  miirbc  flcrcbct  l)abcn 

2  miirbcft  flcrcbct  l^abcn 

3  miirbc  flcrcbct  l^abcn 

miirbc  flcmanbcrt  fcin 
miirbcft  flcmanbcrt  jcin 
miirbc  flcmanbcrt  fcin 

p.  1  miirbcn  flcrcbct  l^abcn 

2  miirbct  flcrcbct  l^abcn 

3  miirbcn  flcrcbct  i^aUn 

miirbcn  flcmanbcrt  fcin 
miirbct  flcmanbcrt  fcin 
miirbcn  flcmanbcrt  fcin 

■ 

Imperative. 

tttUc  etc. 

wander  etc. 

s.  2  rcbc,  rebc  bu 
3  rcbc  cr,  cr  rcbe 

manbcrc,  manbcrc  bu 
manbcrc  cr,  cr  manbrc 

p.  I  rcbcn  mir 

2  rcbct,  rcbct  ilftr 

3  rcbcn  fie 

manbcrn  mir 
manbcrt,  manbcrt  i()r 
manbcrn  fie 
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Inmnitive. 
Pbbbbnt,  to  taOe  to  wander 

reben,  ^u  reben  monbern,  ju  manbem 

PsBFBCT,  to  have  talked  to  have  wandered 

oerebet  l^aben,  gerebet  gu  l^aben    gemanbett  {cin,  getDanbert  gu  jein 


Pbebent,  iatking 

rebenb 

Past,  talked 

gcrcbct 


Pabtigiples. 

voandering 

manbernb 

wandered 

gemanbett 


Bemarks.  The  conjugation  of  rcbcn  exemplifies  the  necessity 
of  retention  of  e  of  the  endings  ct,  etc  after  a  consonant  with 
which  t  would  be  confounded  in  pronunciation.  SBanbcrn  is  one 
of  the  verbs  which  (241.36)  take  sometimes  ^obctt  and  some- 
times jcin  as  auxiliary.  It  exemplifies  the  loss  of  e  of  the  ending 
en,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  combination  of  endings  with 
verbal  roots  in  el  and  er. 

Irregularities  of  the  New  Conjugation, 

249.  A  few  verbs,  all  of  which  have  roots  ending  in  nn  or  nb, 
change  the  radical  vowel  c  to  a  in  the  preterit  indicative  (not  the 
subjunctive  also)  and  in  the  past  participle.    Thus : 

Participle. 

gcbvannt 

gcfannt 

genannt 

gerannt 

gejanbt 

geiDonbt 

a.  The  last  two,  fcnben  and  toenben,  may  also  form  the  pret. 
indicative  and  the  participle  regularly :  thus,  jenbetc,  gcjcnbet ; 
menbetc,  gewenbet. 

250.  1.  Two  verbs,  bringen  bring  and  benfen  think,  are  still 
more  irregular,  and  agree  closely  in  their  forms  with  the  cor- 
responding English  verbs.    Thus : 

Infinitive,  Preterit,  Participle. 

indicative.  Bubjunctive. 

bringen      bri7}g  bra(i)te  brdd)tc  gebrac^t 

benfen       think  ha6)k  bdd)tc  gebad^t 


Infinitive. 

brennen     burn 
fennen       know 

Preterit 
indicative.           Bubjnnctive. 

brannte          brennte 
fannte            fennte 

nennen 

name 

nannte           nenntc 

renncn 
fenben 
toenben 

run 

send 

turn 

rannte            renntc 
fanbte            fenbete 
iDanbte           menbete 
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2.  The  irregularities  of  ijdbcn  have  been  given  in  full  above 
(239.4a) ;  brinacn,  bcnfcn,  and  ^abcn,  with  some  of  the  modal 
auxiUaries,  are  the  only  verbs  of  the  New  (  r  weak  conjugation 
which  modify  in  the  preterit  subj.  the  vowel  of  the  indicative, 
like  the  verbs  of  the  Old  or  strong  conjugation  (269.11). 

[ExEiunsE  16.    Verbs  of  the  New  ob  Weak  Conjugation.] 

251.     Modal  Auxiliaries. 

1.  These  are  (as  already  noticed) 

biirfcn  be  allowed  miiffcn  mitst 

fonnen  can  foflcn  shall 

itiOQcn  may  toollen  toill 

2.  While  the  corresponding  verbs  in  English  are  both 
defective  and  irregular,  these  have  in  German  a  com- 
plete conjugation  (only  lacking,  except  in  ttJoUcit,  the 
imperative),  but  with  the  following  irregularities : 

a.  For  the  singular  of  the  present  indicative  are 
substituted  forms  which  properly  belong  to  a  preterit 
of  the  Old  conjugation. 

These  are,  in  fact,  relics  of  an  ancient  preterit  nsed  in  the  sense  of  a 
present —thus,  fann  can  is  literally  I  have  learned  how,  foU  shall  is  I  have 
owed,  mag  may  is  Ihai  e  gained  Viepovoerf—ond  the  rest  of  their  conjuga- 
tion is  of  more  modem  origin. 

b.  Those  which  have  a  modified  vowel  in  the  infinitive 
reject  the  modification  in  the  preterit  indicative  and  the 
past  participle. 

c.  All  the  rest  of  their  inflection  is  regular,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  New  conjugation  (except  that  mOgcn 
changes  its  (\  to  d)  before  t  in  the  preterit  and  participle). 

3.  Thus,  the  simple  forms  are — 

Indicative  Present. 


S.I  bar' 

2  barfft 

3  barf 

p.  I  biirfcn 

2  burft 

3  biirfen 


fann 

fannft 

fann 

fonnen 

fSnnt 

fonnen 


ntag 

ntafift 

mag 

mogen 

moflt 

moQcn 


ntufe 
niu|t 

miiffcn 

mii^t 

miifjen 


foH 

foflft 

foH 

foHcn 

font 

follcn 


miU 

toittft 

tola 

tt)oIIcn 

tt)ont 

looflcn 
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Indig^titb  Pbbtsbit. 

• 

S.I  burftc 

etc. 

fonntc 

etc. 

mo(^tc 

etc. 

mu^tc 

etc. 

fofltc 

etc. 

n)oatc 

etc 

SXTBJTTNCnyS  Pbesent. 

S.I  biirfc 

eio. 

lonnc 

etc. 

moac 

etc. 

miiffc 

etc 

fottc 

etc. 

niollc 

etc. 

SxTBJUNcnvx  Pbetebti. 

S.I  burftc 

etc. 

fonntc 

etc. 

ntbd^tc 

etc. 

ntiifetc 

■    etc. 

foOte 

etc. 

tt)oUtc 

etc 

Impebative. 

S.2 

mollc 

p.  2 

moat 

PABTirrPT.ES. 

Pres.  biirfcnb 
Past  geburft 

fonncnb 
Qcfonnt 

mogcnb 
Qcmod^t 

miiffcnb 
flcmu^t 

foUcnb 
flcjottt 

moKcnb 
QcmoIIt 

iNJfUilTlVE. 

biirfcn 

fonnen 

mdgen 

miifjcn 

foflcn 

moHcn 

4.  The  compound  tenses  are  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  other  verbs — with  one  important 
exception,  namely — 

a.  When  used  in  connection  with  another  verb  (infin- 
itive), the  infinitive  is  substituted  for  the  participle  in 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses. 

Thus,  or  !^at  c#ni^t  gefonnt,  but  er  l^at  c§  nid^t  tl&un  fonnen 
he  has  not  been  able  to  doit;  tt)a§  fiabt  il&r  g  c  tt)  o  II  t  what  have  you 
wlslied?  but  il^r  l^abt  mid)  {pred)cn  tt)oIIcn  you  liave  wanted  to 
speak  to  me;  mi  Ifeaben  marten  miijf en  t^e  Mve  been  compelled  io 
wait 

5.  The  compound  tenses  are,  then,  as  follows  : 

Pebfect  (first  person  the  same  in  both  modes). 

s.  I  Jabc  geburft,  gefonnt,  2c. 
or  j^abe  biirfcn,  fonnen,  :c. 

Indicativb  Pluperfect. 

s.  I  Iftatte  geburft,  gefonnt,  2C. 
or  l^atte  biirfcn,  tonnen,  k. 

Subjunctive  Plupeefect. 

s.  I  l^dtte  geburft,  gefonnt,  2c. 
or  l^dtte  biirfcn,  fonnen,  2C. 
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FuTUBE  (first  person  the  same  in  both  modes). 

s.'  I  lucrbc  biirfcn,  fonncn,  2C. 

FuTUBE  Pebfect  (fiist  peison  the  same  in  both  modes). 

s.  I  locrbc  Qcburft  ^dhzn,  gcfonnt  l^abcn,  2c, 

Ck>NDITIONAL. 

s.  I  toiirbc  biirfcn,  fonncn,  2C. 

GoKDinoNAii  Perfect. 

s.  I  toiirbc  flcburft  f^dbtn,  gcfonnt  ^abtn,  2C. 

Imfinitive  Pebfect. 

gcburft  ^abcn,  gefonnt  l^aben,  2C. 

6.  a.  The  absence  of  a  complete  conjugation  of  the  correspond- 
ing auxiliaries  in  English  makes  it  necessary  for  us  often  to 
render  the  German  verb  by  a  paraphrase:  substituting,  for 
example,  he  able  for  can  (fonnen) ;  be  cqpipeUed,  have  to,  for  must 
(miif jcn) ;  be  willing,  vmh,  desire,  for  will  (moflcn),  and  so  on : 
compare  below,  253-9. 

5.  The  same  absence  has  led  to  the  use  of  certain  idiomatic 
and  not  strictly  logical  constructions  in  English,  in  which  the 
auxiliary  of  past  time,  have,  is  combined  with  the  principal  verb 
in  the  participle,  instead  of  with  the  modal  auxiliary ;  while  the 
German,  more  correctly,  combines  it  with  the  latter.  Thus,  he 
would  not  have  done  it  is  not,  in  German,  cr  tt)ofltc  c§  nid)t  flct^an 
^abcn,  unless  it  signifies  1w  wai  not  willing  to  liave  dorw  it;  if,  as 
usual,  it  means  Jie  would  not  have  been  willing  to  do  it,  it  is  cr  l)dttc 
c§  nt^t  t^un  troUcn.  Thus  also,  he  might  have  come  (that  is,  he 
wovM  have  been  able  to  come)  is  er  battc  fommcn  fbnnen,  not  cr 
fonntc  Qcfommcn  fcin.  The  logical  sense  of  the  sentence  may  be 
tested,  and  the  proper  German  expression  found,  by  putting  the 
corresponding  verbal  phrase  in  place  of  the  simple  auxiliary  in 
the  English. 

USES  OP  THE  MODAL  AUXILIARIES. 

252.  Although  the  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  these  auxilia- 
ries belongs  rather  to  the  dictionary  than  to  the  grammar, 
yet  such  is  the  frequency  of  their  use,  and  the  intimacy  of  their 
relation  to  the  verbs  with  which  they  are  combined,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  give  here  some  account  of  their  chief  uses. 

253.  ®urfcn. — 1.  This  ropresonts  two  separate  verbs  of  the 
older  language,  the  one  meaning  need,  require,  the  other  dm-e. 
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venture,  tr^ust  one^s  self.  The  former  sense  is  nearly  lost,  apj)ear- 
ing  only  occasionally  with  nur  and  faum,  and  in  a  few  other 
phrases :  thus,  er  barf  nur  bcfcl&Icn  /t^  needs  only  to  command.  The 
other  has  been  in  modern  use  modified  into  he  atUJiorlzed, 
permitted,  and,  even  where  it  approaches  nearest  to  dare,  means 
properly  rather /ed  autJwrized,  allow  one's  self.  Thus,  5Ricmanb 
borf  pliinbcrn  no  one  is  permitted  to  plunder,  barf  id^  bitten  may  / 
ask?  eincm  ilaifcr  barf  bic  3KiIbc  ntc  fcblcn  an  emperor  may  never 
lack  clemency,  cr  burftc  i^n  in§  ^Inoefi^t  ^)rcifen  lie  was  alknved  to 
praise  him  to  his  face. 

2.  The  preterit  subjunctive  burftc  signifies,  by  a  quite  special 
use,  a  probable  contingency:  as,  ba§  biirftc  Vodf)X  ]txn  tliai  is 
likely  to  he  true. 

254.  ff  onncn.— The  original  meaning  of  f6nncn>  as  of  our  can, 
is  to  know  how ;  but  both  have  aUke  acquired  the  sense  of  he 
able,  and  signify  ability  gr  possibility  in  the  most  general  way, 
whether  natural,  conceded,  or  logical.  Thus,  \^  fann  Icfcn,  I 
can  read,  meinetttJcgcn  !ann  cr  Qcben  he  can  (may)  go,  for  all  me, 
icne  ^agc  fonncn  ttjicbcr  fommcn  tlwse  days  may  return  (their 
return  is  possible),  er  fann  fd^on  Gcfommcn  fcin  he  may  possibly 
Jiave  already  arrived. 

255.  SJlofien. — This  verb  meant  originally  to  liave  power,  but 
its  use  in  that  sense  is  now  antiquated  and  quite  rare :  thus, 
tt)cnn  feincr  fie  erfirunben  mag  tJumgh  none  is  able  to  fathom  them. 
At  present,  it  has  two  leading  significations : 

1.  That  of  power  or  capability  as  the  result  of  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker ;  and  that,  either  a  real  permission — as 
cr  mag  if)n  bebaltcn  he  may  keep  U — or  as  a  logical  concession  or 
allowance,  as  ba§  mafl  molfei  3U  3<^iten  fommcn  that  may  Jiappen  at 
times. 

2.  That  of  choice,  liking,  desire :  thus,  tt)a§  fie  bir  nid)t  offcn^* 
barcn  man  what  she  does  not  choose  to  reveal  to  thee,  ha^  m  o  rf)  t  c 
cr  gar  nid)t  l^orcn  lie  did  not  like  to  hear  that  at  aU.  This  meaning 
is  most  frequent  with  the  preterit  subjunctive :  thus,  c3  m  5  d)  t  e 
fcin  ^unb  fo  lander  lebcn  no  dog  would  care  to  live  longer  thus, 
aud^  id^  m  0  d^  t^  mit  bir  [terbcn  I  too  would  like  to  die  with  thee. 

a.  SKoficn  has  other  uses  (akin  with  the  above,  but  of  less 
definite  character),  in  which  it  approaches  very  near  to  equiva- 
lence with  the  subjunctive  tenses :  thus,  in  expressing  a  wish, 
moQC  nic  bcr  %aQ  criit)ctncn  may  the  day  never  appear,  mod^te  bic 
flange  2BcIt  un5  I)5rcn  wouLl  that  the  wliole  world  might  hear  us ; 
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also,  in  clauses  expressing  design  or  purpose:  as,  bamtt  fic  nirf)t 
augflleitcn  moflen  that  they  may  not  slip;  or  after  an  indefinite 
pronoun :  as,  tt)a§  cr  oud^  tl&uu  niafl  (or  tl)uc)  whatever  he  viay  do, 

256.  3Kujijen. — Tiiis,  like  tnoQcn,  lias  wandered  far  from  its 
primitive  meaning,  which  Yfo&find  room  or  opportunity,  and  now 
designates  a  general  and  indefinite  necessity  (as  fonncn  a 
correspondingly  indefinite  possibility),  either  physical,  moral,  or 
logical.  It  is  rendered  by  our  be  compelled  to,  be  obliged  to,  have 
to,  cannot  but,  and  the  like.  Thus,  aUe  SWcnfd^cn  miiffen  fterbcn 
all  men  must  die,  mx  tniifjcn  trcu  fcin  we  must  be  faithful,  c§  mu^ 
in  biejcr  SBeijc  c|cjci^ct)en  f ein  it  must  have  taken  place  in  this  way, 
\mx  mupten  umtDenben  we  had  to  turn  back,  j^cute  mu^  bic  ©lorfc 
tDcrbcn  to-day  the  bell  has  to  come  into  ex'istence,  man  mu^tc  ol^u* 
ben  one  could  not  but  suppose,  \^  mufstc  iibcr  bie  Seutc  ladjen  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  people. 

a.  As  must  in  English  is  present  only,  such  phrases  as  those 
above  given  should  always  be  used  in  translating  the  other 
tenses  of  miifjen. 

257.  ©oHen. — its  proper  sense  is  originally  that  of  duty  or 
obligation,  and  in  the  past  tenses,  especially  the  preterit,  it  is 
often  still  used  in  that  sense :  thus,  e<}  f oUtc  fo,  unb  nid)t  anbcrS 
fein  it  ought  to  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise,  cr  l)dttc  fommen  foUcn 
he  ought  to  have  come. 

But  to  this  meaning  has  now  become  added,  in  prevailing  use, 
the  distinct  implication  of  a  personal  authority,  other  than 
that  of  the  subject,  as  creating  or  enforcing  the  obligation : 
thus: 

1.  Proceeding  from  the  speaker  ;  in  which  case  the  auxiliary 
iutimates  a  command,  a  promise,  a  threat,  or  the  like:  as,  tn 
foUft  (Sott  Ucbcn  thou  shall  lave  God,  tncine  5lod}ter  joflcn  bid)  iDiir^ 
ten  my  daughters  shall  wait  on  thee,  man  brol^t,  biefcr  ober  jcncr 
ft^onifl  folic  QCficn  il^n  gicl^cn  it  is  threatened  tlmt  this  or  that  king 
shall  take  tJie  field  against  him. 

2.  Becognized  by  the  speaker,  but  not  proceeding  from  him  ; 
in  which  case  foflcn  is  to  be  rendered  by  to  be  to,  to  be  intended 
or  destined  to,  or  other  like  expressions :  as,  njcnn  mon  gulcfet 
fatten  foil,  ttJiII  man  liebcr  bier  bicibcn  if  one  is  finally  io  stop,  one 
will  ratJier  stay  here,  ma»  foil  Qcfc^eben  vJhat  is  to  happen  ?  man 
grocifcltc  tt)el(i^cn  SBca  man  cinfd^Iagcn  f oHe  they  doubted  which  road 
they  were  to  take,  xo(X%  mag  \^  \jm  tt)ot|I  ^^ren  foHcn  what  can  1 
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be  meafU  to  hear  here?  bariibcr  foHtc  cr  bitter  cnttdujd^t  mcrben  he 
was  destined  to  be  bitterly  undeceived  upon  that  point 

8.  A  Bpecial  form  of  this  iise  of  joflcn  is  its  employment  to 
report  something  that  rests  on  the  authority  of  others,  is 
asserted  by  them:  tliiis,  9Serbrcd)ctt,  bie  cr  bcflaitflen  t)abcn  fotl 
cTimes  which  he  w  claimed  to  have  cvnimitted,  Dick  foUcn  aw  bicfcni 
Saflc  umflcfommcn  jciii  many  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  on 
that  day, 

4  In  conditional  and  hypothetical  clauses,  joUtc  is  sometimes 
used  like  our  shoidd,  ne>arly  coinciding  in  meaning  with  the 
proper  conditional  tenses :  thus,  foUf  cr  aud^  ftraud)cln  iibcrali  even 
should  lie  everywhere  stumble;  so,  elliptically,  in  interrogation: 
f oUtc  bag  WdijX  fcin  [is  it  possible  that]  that  should  be  true  ? 

258.  SBoUcn. — ^This  signifies  will,  intent,  choice,  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  of  the  verb :  thus,  ic^  tDill  bid)  Qlcic^fall^  bcolcitcu 
1  will  accompany  thee  likewise,  fcincr  \mi[  ben  33e(^cr  QclDinncu  no 
one  wants  to  win  the  goblet,  ma^  cr  3i<^rU(i^c5  aupt)rcn  wiH  what- 
ever he  intends  to  Irring  forwai'd  that  is  pretty,  id;  IDolItc  il^n  mit 
©d^dfecn  bclabcn  I  would  load  him  with  treasures. 

a.  Occasionally  it  indicates  a  claim  or  assertion  (compare  the 
correlative  use  of  foflcn  above,  257.3) :  thus,  cr  icid  bi(^  flcfc^en 
l&abcu  he  claims  to  Imve  seen  you  {will  have  it  that  he  has  done  so). 

b.  Not  infrequently  it  implies  the  exhibition  of  intent,  or 
impending  action,  and  is  to  be  rendered  by  be  on  the  point  of 
and  the  like;  thus,  er  IDill  (^^^zn  lie  is  on  the  point  of  going,  n\x 
SSaucr,  tt)cl(i)cr  ftcrbcn  tDoUtc  a  peasant  who  was  about  to  die,  Sra- 
tcn  U)iU  tjcrbrcnncn  the  roa^t  is  an  the  brink  of  burning. 

259.  The  Modal  Auxiliaries  uMliaiU  accompanying  Verb,  . 

All  these  auxiliaries  are  sometimes  met  with  unaccompanied 
by  an  infinitive  dependent  upon  them.    Thus : 

1.  When  an  infinitive  is  directly  suggested  by  the  context, 
and  to  be  supplied  in  idea :  thus,  baft  icbcr  fo  tofl  jcin  biirfc  al§ 
cr  tt)oUc  that  every  one  may  be  as  wild  as  he  will  (be),  id)  t^uc,  xoa^ 
xi)  faun  I  do  what  I  can  (do). 

2.  Very  often,  an  adverb  of  direction  with  the  auxiliary  takes 
the  place  of  an  omitted  verb  of  motion :  thus,  tr)ir  miiffcn  auc^ 
baran  we  must  also  [set]  about  it,  fie  fonncn  md)t  Don  bcr  ^tcllc 
they  cannot  [stir]  from  the  2jlace,  iDol)in  joUcii  bie  whither  are  thry 
^  [Q^]i  bcr  iniin»*r  hn^ou  iDoUtc  wlio  all  the  time  wanted  \to  t/c^J 
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away,  cr  barf  nid^t  tocit  flcnug  l)inau3  he  may  not  venture  [to  go] 
far  enough  out. 

3.  Other  ellipses,  of  verbs  familiarly  used  with  these,  or 
naturally  suggested  by  the  context,  are  not  infrequent :  thus, 
Wo§  foil  {(ij  what  am  I  to  [do]  ?  xoa^  f  oU  bicfc  9tcbe  wluU  is  this  talk 
intended  to  [dgnify]  ?  bic  falfd^cn  IKiuflc  merbcii  ba«j  nid)t  fonncn 
the  false  rings  will  not  be  able  [to  acvompUsh]  that,  m6)i  ICer- 
flolbunfl  IDlU  man  mcl)r  one  will  no  longer  [have]  gilding. 

4.  The  auxiliary  is  thus  often  left  with  an  apparent  direct 
object,  really  dependent  on  the  omitted  verb.  In  other  cases 
the  object  may  represent  the  omitted  verb — as,  ^dttc  id)  tr.id^  flc* 
frcut,  al§  id^  c§  nocfi  tonnk  had  I  enjoyed  myself  when  I  it  as  still 
able  to  do  so — or  be  otherwise  more  really  dependoDt  iu  tlio 
auxiliary.  SBoHen  is  most  often  used  thus  as  a  projjor  tran- 
sitive: thus,  nid^t-cr  tPifl  curcn  Untcroanfl  not  he  winJies  your  ruin, 
UjaS  ®ott  flClDont  what  Ood  has  mlled—also,  mogcn  in  tJiC  sense 
of  like:  as,  \^  tnafl  il^n  ntrf)t  I  do  not  like  him — and  fonncn  in  the 
sense  of  know  (a  language):  as,  fonncn  ©ie  ®cut)d}  do  you  know 
German? 

260.  SBBiffen  know,  know  how,  has  a  conjugation  nearly  akin 
with  that  of  the  modal  auxiliaries :  namely — 

Fres.  Indio.  •  mciB/  loci^t,  metB,  miffen,  ttji^t,  miffcn. 

Pres.  iSfu6j.  tt)iffc,  ete. 

I^et.  Indie.  tou^tc,  etc.  Fret.  Subj.      toix^k,  etc.  ,  ' 

Past  Parti/).  qmn^t  ^ 

[ExERCiSET  17.    Modal  Auxiliaries.] 
OLD  OR  STRONG  CONJUGATION. 

261.  The  characteristics  of  the  Old  or  strong  con- 
jugation are :  the  change  of  radical  vowel  in  the  pre- 
terit, and  often  in  the  past  participle  also ;  and  the 
ending  of  the  past  participle  in  en. 

With  these  are  combined  other  peculiarities  of  inflection,  of 
less  consequence,  which  will  be  found  stated  iu  detail  below. 
For  the  reason  of  the  name  "Old"  conjugation,  see  above,  246.3. 

Change  of  Radical  Vowd. 

262.  The  changes  of  radical  vowel  in  verbs  of 
the  Old  or  strong  conjugation  are,  in  general,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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1.  The  vowel  of  the  infinitive  and  that  of  tho  present 
tense  (indicative  and  subjunctive)  are  always  the  same. 

But  the  vowel  of  the  present  is  sometimes  altered  in  the 
second  and  third  persons  singular  indicative :  see  below,  268. 

2.  The  vowel  of  the  preterit  is  always  different  from 
that  of  the  infinitive  and  present. 

3.  The  vowel  of  the  pjist  participle  is  sometimes  the 
same  with  that  of  the  infinitive  and  present,  sometimes 
the  same  with  that  of  the  preterit,  and  sometimes 
different  from  either. 

263.  According  to  the  varieties  of  this  change,  the  verbs 
are  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  each  with  several  sub- 
divisions. 

Class  L  Verbs  whose  infinitive,  preterit,  and  participle  have 
each  a  different  vowel. 

Class  II.  Verbs  in  which  the  vowel  of  the  participle  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  present. 

Class  III.  Verbs  in  which  the  vowel  of  the  participle  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  preterit. 

a.  This  is  merely  a  classification  of  convenience,  founded  upon  the 
facts  of  the  modem  language.  The  latter  have  undergone  too  great 
and  too  various  alteration  to  allow  of  our  adopting,  with  practical 
advantage,  a  more  thorough  classification,  founded  on  the  character  of 
the  original  radical  vowel,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  it  has  suffered. 

264.  First  Class.  Verbs  whose  infinitive,  preterit,  and  par- 
ticiple have  each  a  different  vowel. 

I.   1.   Verbs  having  the  vowels  i  —  a  —  u  in  the  three  forms 
specified. 
Example :  pngcn  —  fang  —  fief unflen  (sing,  sang,  sung). 

To  this  subdivision  belong  16  verbs,  all  of  them  having  roots 
ending  in  ng,  nf,  or  nb. 

2.  Vowels  i  —  a  —  o.    6  verbs :  root  ending  in  nn  or  mm. 
Example :  fpinncn— fpann— gcfpouncn  (spin,  span,  spun). 

3.  Vowels  c — a — o.    22  verbs. 

Example:    Bremen  —  t)racf)  —  gcTbrod^cn    (break,  hrakCy 
broken). 
One  verb,  gebdren,  has  irreguterljr  q  fop  ^  iu  the  infinitive. 
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4.   Vowels  i  or  ic  —  a  —  c.    3  verbs. 

Examples:  ji^cn  —  jap  —  Qcfeffcn  (sit,  sat,  sat). 
licflcn  —  lag  —  flclcgcn  (lie,  lay,  lain). 

These  are  properly  verbs  belonging  to  the  first  division  of  the 
next  class,  n.l,  but  have  their  vowel  irregularly  varied  in  the 
infinitive. 

265.  Second  Class.  Verbs  having  the  same  vowel  in  the  in- 
finitive and  participle. 

H.  1.  Vowels  c  —  a  —  C.    10  verbs. 

Example :  f el^cn  —  ]aii  —  gcf el^en  (see,  saw,  seen). 

Three  verbs  properly  belonging  to  this  division  have  changed 
their  vowel  to  i  or  ic  in  the  infinitive,  and  thus  become  a  fourth 
division  of  the  first  class  (see  above). 

2.  Vowels  a  —  u  —  a.    10  verbs. 

Example :  fd^Iagcn— {d)Iufl— gef d^Iagen  (slay,  slew,  slain). 

3.  Vowels  a  —  ic  or  t  —  a.    16  verbs. 

Examples:  faflcn  —  fid  —  gcfaflcn  (fall,  fell,  fallen). 

l^angcn  —  f;ing  —  gel)angen    (hang,  hung, 
hung). 

4.  Vowels  an,  w,  or  o  —  ic  —  an,  u,  or  o.    4  verbs. 
Examples :  laufcn  —  lief  —  gclaufcn  (leap)  run. 

rufen  —  rief  —  gcrufcn  cry. 
fto^cn  —  ftie^  —  gcfto^cn  thrust. 

266.  Third  Class.  Verbs  having  the  same  vowel  in  the 
preterit  and  participle. 

TTT.  1.  Vowels  ci  —  i  —  i.    22  verbs. 

Example :  bet^en  —  bi^  —  gebijf en  (bite,  bit,  bitten). 

2.  Vowels  ci  —  ie  —  ic.    16  verbs. 

Example :  trcibcn — tricb — gctricbcn  (drive,  drove,  driven). 
These  two  divisions  differ  only  in  the  length  of  the  vowel  of 
the  preterit  and  participle.    One  verb,  l^ci^cn,  has  the  participle 
gcl^ci^cn  (below,  267). 

3.  Vowels  ic  or  ii  —  o  —  o.    24  verbs  (only  3  with  ii). 
Examples :  flicgcn  —  flog  —  geflogcn  (fly,  flew,  flown). 

liigcn  —  log  —  gelogcn  lie  (speak  falsely). 

4.  Vowels  an  —  o  —  o.    4  verbs. 
Example :  faugen  —  fog  —  gcjogeu  sux^k. 
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6.  Vowels,  i,  e,  a,  6,  or  a  —  o  —  o.    20  verbs. 
Examples :  flimmen  —  nomm  —  geflommcn  climb. 

meben — roob — flciooben  (weavcj  wove,  woven), 
mdflcn  —  IDOQ  —  Qemoflcn  weigh 
fd^tDoren  —  fd^mor— gcjc^morcn  (swear,  swore, 
sworn), 

fd^allen  —  jd^ott  —  Qcjd^ottcn  sound. 

All  the  verbs  in  this  division  are  stragglers,  irregularly  altered 
from  other  modes  of  conjugation.  Of  those  having  e  in  the  in- 
finitive (like  locbcn)  there  are  eleven ;  of  the  other  forms,  only 
one,  two,  or  three  each. 

6.  Vowels  i  —  u  —  u.    2  verbs. 

Example :  jd^inben  —  f d)unb  —  Qcjd^unbcn  flay. 
These,  also,  are  stragglers,  from  LI. 

267.  Verbs  with  irregular  change  of  vowel 

1.  fommen  —  tarn  —  gefommen  (come,  came,  come): 
an  exception  under  1.3,  the  original  vowel  of  the  infinitive  being  e. 

2.  l&ei^en  —  t)tc5  —  (jelftcipcn  be  called: 
an  exception  under  ni.2,  as  noted  above. 

3.  gcl&cn  —  fltne  —  gcflanaen  go : 

an  exception  imder  II.3,  the  original  infinitive  being  ganQan. 

4.  ftelftcn  —  ftanb  —  gcftanbcn  stand: 

in  Old  High-German,  belonging  to  n.2  (ftantan  —  ftuont— ftantan). 

6.  tlfeun  —  tlfent  —  getl^an  (do,  did,  done), 

FORMATION  AND  INFLECTION  OF  THE  SIMPLE  VERBAL  FORMS. 

268.  Present  Tense. 

The  first  person  singular  and  fill  the  plural  persons 
of  the  present  indicative,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  present  subjunctive,  are,  without  exception,  reg- 
ularly formed  (see  237),  and  need  no  remark.  But  the 
second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  indicative  are 
subject  to  various  irregularities. 

1.  Verbs  having  c  as  radical  vowel  in  the  first  persoii  change 
it  to  ie  or  i  in  the  second  and  third — short  c  becoming  i,  and 
long  c  becoming  ie  (that  is,  long  i:  see  18) :  thus,  l^elfe,  t)tlfjt,  l)ilft; 
ftel^Ic,  ftict)Ift,  \ikmi  cffcn,  iff  eft,  i^t;  fe^en,  fiel&ft,  fie^t.     But-^ 
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(L  A  few  verbs  leave  the  c  unchanged :  namely,  Qcl^cn,  ftcl^en, 
^ebcn,  ttjeben,  pPc(]en,  betDcgen,  melfcn,  oencfcn— besides  a  few 
which  here,  as  in  others  of  their  forms,  follow  the  New  or 
weak  conjugation. 

6.  Two  or  three  verbs  that  have  long  c  in  the  first  person 
shorten  it  to  i  in  the  second  and  third :  namely,  nc^men,  nimmft, 
nimmt;  trctcn,  trittft,  tritt.  ®cbcn  makes  eithtjr  flicbft,  flicbt,  c>r 
gibft,  gibt. 

2.  Verbs  having  a  as  radical  vowel  in  the  first  person  modify 
it  (to  a)  in  the  second  and  third :  thus,  tragc,  trdQ[t,  trdgt ;  lafjcn, 
Id^cftld^t.    But— 

CL  The  a  remains  unchanged  in  fd^affcn  and  jc^aKcn,  and  in 
other  verbs  which  substitute  in  part  the  fonns  of  the  New  or 
weak  conjugation. 

3.  2auf  en,  f  auf  en,  and  fto^en  also  modify  the  vowel  in  the  same 
persons ;  f ommen  does  so  sometimes,  but  not  according  to  the 
best  usage ;  lojd^cn  forms  lifci^efl,  lij^t. 

4.  fyUegen  and  about  a  dozen  other  verbs  of  its  class  (111.3) 
have  a  second  and  third  person  in  eu — as  ffiege,  fleuflft,  fleugt ; 
liifle,  leuflft,  leugt — which  are  now  antiquated,  and  only  met  with 
in  archaic  and  poetic  style.  One  or  two  that  have  roots  ending 
in  f)  change  this  letter  to  ^  after  cu. 

5.  The  tendency  to  reject  the  c  of  the  endings  eft  and  et  is 
stronger  in  these  persons  with  altered  vowel  than  anywhere  else 
in  conjugation.  The  e  of  e[t  is  rarely  retained  except  after  a 
sibilant — as  in  erlif  d)eft  Idfeeft,  given  above.  The  c  of  ct  is  always 
omitted,  even  when  preceded  by  t,  tb,  b;  hence,  after  these 
letters,  the  t,  being  no  longer  audible,  is  also  dropped  in  writing. 

The  verbs  which  thus  lose  the  ending  of  the  third  pers.  sing, 
pres.  indicative  are  fec^ten,  fi(^t;  berften,  birft;  fled^ten,  flid^t; 
gclten,  gilt;  fd^elten,  jcf)Ut;  tt)erben,  toirb ;  bcilten,  bdit;  ratben  [raten], 
ratb  Irdt] ;  braten,  brat ;  bieten,  beul.    Only  laben  forms  Idbt. 

269.    Preterit  Tense. 

L  1.  The  preterit  indicative  is  formed  by  the  change 
of  radical  vowel  alone,  without  an  added  termination, 
and  therefore  ends  in  the  final  letter  of  the  root,  what- 
ever that  may  be.     But — 

a.  A  few  roots,  ending  in  the  infinitive  with  a  double  con- 
sonant, and  lengthening  their  vowel  in  the  preterit,  reduce  the 
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double  consonant  to  a  single  one :  namely,  fc^rcdcn,  f d^raf ;  treffen, 
traf;  bitten,  bot;  bacfcn,  but;  jd}affcn,  fd^uf ;  fallen,  fid;  fommen, 
fam. 

6.  A  few  others  (fifteen),  on  the  contrary,  shortening  their 
vowel  in  the  preterit,  double  the  following  consonant ;  and  three 
of  them,  ending  in  b,  change  it  to  It :  namely,  Icibcn,  Utt ;  fd^nei- 
ben,  fci^nitt ;  fieben,  f ott. 

All  of  these  save  three  (tricfcn  and  ficben,  III.3 ;  and  faufen, 
IIL4)  are  of  division  111.1 :  e.  g.,  leiten,  ritt,  ficritten  {ride,  rode, 
ridden). 

c.  More  isolated  cases  are  gicl&en,  ijOQ ;  l^aucn,  l^ieb  ;  fifeen,  fag. 
For  flcl^cn,  oing ;  ftcl^en,  ftanb ;  t^im,  tl)at,  see  267. 

2.  The  second  person  singular  strongly  inclines  to  the  abbrevi- 
ated form  of  the  ending,  ft  instead  of  eft,  and  in  ordinary  use 
rejects  the  e  except  after  a  sibilant  or  in  order  to  avoid  a  very 
harsh  combination  of  consonants. 

3.  Traces  of  an  ending  c  in  the  first  and  third  persons  are, 
very  rarely,  met  with  :  especially  f at)e,  for  ^ai)  saw ;  also  l^ieltc. 
For  iDurbe,  from  iDcrbcn,  see  239.4c. 

4.  A  few  verbs  have  a  double  form  in  the  preterit,  of  which 
one  is  in  more  Common  use,  the  other  archaic  or  provincial. 

But  fd^iDor  and  fd^njur  are  of  nearly  equal  authority :  of  the 
others,  those  most  often  met  with  are  ]^ub,  for  l^ob  (l&eben,  III.5), 
and  ftunb,  for  ftanb  (ftel&en). 

This  double  form  (as  in  like  cases  in  English :  e.  g.,  "began  or  begun)  is 
dne  to  the  fact  that  in  the  ancient  language  many  verbs  had  different 
vowels  in  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  preterit  indicative,  both  of 
which,  in  the  later  usage,  appear  in  either  number  of  a  few  verbs.  The 
vowel  of  the  subjunctive  preterit  agreed  with  that  of  the  indicative  plu- 
ral, not  the  singular :  whence  the  double  forms  of  the  subjunctive,  noted 
below. 

11.  1.  The  preterit  subjunctive  is  regularly  formed 
from  the  indicative  by  adding  c  (in  the  first  person), 
and  modifying  the  vowel,  if  the  latter  be  capable  of 
modification:  thus,  faiig,  fftngc;  fal),  fa()c;  fdjliig,  fdjlugc: 
fic(,  fide;  flog,  floge;  \6)Xoox  or  \6)Xo\xx,  fd)tt)6re  or  fd)tt)urc; 
t^at,  t^atc.    But— 

a.  Some  verbs  have  a  double  form,  of  the  subjunctive,  of 
which  one  differs  in  vowel  from  the  indicative :  thus,  all  in  divis- 
ion 1.2  have  a  second  in  B — e.  g.,  fpann,  fpiinnc  or  fponnc — ^which 
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is  as  common  as  that  in  d,  or  more  so  ;  and  others  (especially 
in  L3)  have  second  forms  in  o  or  ii :  e.  g.,  gait,  (jQltc  or  g5Ite,  toaxh, 
todxht  or  xouxht ;  the  latter  being  the  preferred  one,  probably  as 
better  distinguished  from  the  present  (jcltc,  tDcrbc,  etc.  All  that 
have  two  indicative  forms  have  the  two  corresponding  sub- 
jimctives :  thus,  ftdnbc  and  ftiinbc,  !)obe  and  j^ubc. 

270.  Imperative. 

1.  The  imperative  singular  regularly  ends  in  c,  the  plural  in  ct 
or  t,  adding  those  endings  respectively  to  the  root  of  the  verb 
as  shown  in  the  infinitive:  thus,  finflen,  {infle ;  jc^Iaficn,  {(i^laflc ; 
rufen,  rufc ;  fommcn,  fomme ;  Qcl&en,  qcI^c.    But— 

2.  Verbs  which  in  the  second  pers.  sing,  of  the  pres.  indicative 
change  e  to  t  or  ie  (268.1)  take  the  latter  also  in  the  imperative 
singular  (not  in  the  plural) — at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  c  of 
the  ending. 

Thus,  ^clfen,  l&ilf ;  ftcl&Icn,  fticl^I ;  cffcn,  i^ ;  fel^cn,  ficl^. 

(L  So,  also,  verbs  that  have  an  archaic  second  person  in  cu 
(268.4)  have  a  corresponding  archaic  imperative :  thus,  picficn, 
flicoc  or  peuQ.  grI5f(^cn  (268.3)  forms  erlijd^.  But  verbs  that 
modify  a,  au,  o  to  d,  du,  5  (268.2,3)  retain  in  the  imperative  the 
unchanged  vowel  and  the  ending:  thus,  h:aflcn,  traflc;  laufcn, 
laufc ;  fto^cn,  fto^c. 

h.  Exceptions  are:  mcrbcn  (wirft)  has  tDcrbe;  fcl^cn  (flcl^ft)  has 
either  ftcl^e  or  fiel^. 

3.  The  c  of  the  singular  ending  is  dropped  much  more  freely 
in  the  other  verbs  of  this  than  in  those  of  the  New  conjugation, 
and  in  some — as  fomm,  Ia§ — ^is  almost  never  used. 

271.  Past  Participle, 

1.  The  ending  of  the  participle  is  en. 

The  e  of  the  ending  is  ordinarily  retained  in  all  cases,  but  may 
be  occasionally  dropped,-  especially  after  a  vowel  or  ^:  thus, 
Gcfcl)cn  or  gcfcl&n.  When,  however,  the  participle  is  used  as  an 
adjective  and  declined,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  abbreviation  as 
other  adjectives  ending  in  en  (120.3) :  thus,  ticrflanQtier  2:aQC  of 
past  daySy  i)crf  d^lDunbncr  ^xa6)t  of  vanished  splendor, 

2.  A  number  of  participles  share  in  the  irregular  changes  of 
a  final  radical  consonant  exhibited  by  the  preterit :  namely — 

a.  All  those  that  shorten  in  the  preterit  the  vowel  of  the  infin- 
itive (269.1.16) :  thus,  rcttcn,  ritt,  Qcrittcn ;  Iclbcn,  litt,  ^ditkn ; 
faufcn,  joff,  oefoffcn. 
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6.  Of  those  that  lengthen  the  vowel  (269.1.1a),  only  one, 
namely  bitten,  bat,  Qebctcn ;— but  hreffcn,  traf,  flctroffen ;  fallen,  fid, 
flefallen,  eta 

c.  Also,  gicl&cn  (gofl),  oegoccn;  fifecn  ()a&),  Qcfeffen;  gel&en  (ginfi), 
flcganflen ;  ftebcn  (ftaub),  flcftanbcn ;  it)un  (tbat),  fletl^on. 

3.  @ff en  eat  has  the  prefix  twice :  thus,  gegeff en  (fleffen  from 
fle^effen,  and  qc  again  prefixed). 

272.    Mixed  Conjugation. 

The  same  tendency  which  has  converted  a  large  number  of 
the  "irregular"  verbs  in  English  into  "regular"  has  been  active, 
though  to  a  much  less  degree,  in  German  also.  Besides  those 
verbs  which  have  entirely  changed  their  mode  of  inflection,  and 
therefore  no  longer  require  to  be  made  any  account  of  under 
the  Old  or  strong  conjugation,  there  are  others  which  form  a 
part  of  their  inflection  by  the  one  method  and  a  part  by  the 
other,  or  which  have  equivalent  forms  of  either  conjugation. 
Thus, 

1.  Some  have  a  double  series  of  forms  through  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  conjugation :  the  forms  of  the  Old  conjugation 
being  then  either  poetic  and  unusual  (as  in  rdd)en),  or  else 
belonging  to  the  verb  in  certain  special  meanings  (as  in  tt)ie0en) 
or  in  its  transitive  use  (as  in  bleid)en), 

2.  Some  have  certain  forms  of  either  conjugation — especially 
the  second  and  third  pers.  ind.  present  and  second  sing, 
imperative,  with  differences  of  use  as  above  stated ;  most  often 
with  intransitive  meaning  for  the  Old  forms :  such  are  Jd^rerfen, 
Derberben,  fieben,  lof^en,  fd^melgen,  fd^mellen,  and  others. 

3.  Some  have  retained  only  a  participle  of  the  Old  conju- 
gation; and  even  that  in  special  uses  or  connections.  The 
participle  is  in  general  the  form  that  has  maintained  itself  most 
persistently. 

These  irregularities,  as  well  as  those  which  are  explained  in 
more  detail  above,  are  exhibited  in  a  table  of  irregulab  verbs, 
given  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

273.  Examples  of  Verbs  of  the  Old  or  Strong  Conjuga- 
tion. 

SBinben  (LI).  ^ommen  (267.1). 

Principal  Parts. 
binbcn,  banb,  ocbunbcn.  fommen,  fam,  Qcfommen. 
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Fbesemt,  I  bind  etc. 

I  come  etc. 

s.  I  binbe 

fomnic 

2  binbeft 

3  binbct 

fommft 
fommt 

p.  I  binbcn 

fommen 

2  binbct 

lommt 

3  binbcn 

fommen 

Pbetehit,  I  hound  etc. 

I  came  etc. 

s.  I  banb 

fam 

2  banbft 

3  banb 

famft 
fam 

p.  I  banben 

famen 

2  banbet 

famt 

3  banben 

famen 

Perfect,  I  have  bound  etc. 

I  have  come  etc. 

s.  I  Jabe  flcbunbcn 

#          etc. 

bin  flcfommen 

etc. 

Pluperfect,  I  Iiod  bound  etc. 

I  had  come  etc. 

s.  I  l^atte  gcbunben 

etc. 

war  Qcfommen 

etc 

Future,  IshaU  bind  etc. 

IshaU  come  etc 

s.  I  tt)crbc  binbcn 

ttjcrbc  fommen 

etc. 

etc. 

FuT.  Pebf.,  IshaU  have  bound  etc. 

IshaU  have  come  et 

s.  I  tt)crbc  Qcbunbcn  l&aben 

etc 

tt)crbe  flcfommen  fein 

etc. 

Subjunctive. 

Present,  I  may  bind  etc. 

I  may  come  etc. 

s.  I  binbc 

fomme 

2  binbeft 

3  binbe 

fommeft 
fomme 

p.  I  binbcn 

fommen 

2  binbct 

fommct 

3  binbcn 

fommen 
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Pbetebit,  Ifnighi  bmi  eta 

I  might  come  etc. 

s.  I  banbc 

fame 

2  bdnbeft 

3  bdnbe 

fdmeft 
fame 

p.  I  bdnbcn 

fdmen 

2  bdnbet 

fdmet 

3  bdnbcn 

fdmen 

Pebfbct,  I  may  have  bound  etc. 

I  may  have  come  etc. 

s.  I  l^abe  gcbunben 

etc 

fet  gefommen 

etc 

Pluvkkf.,  I  might  have  bound  eta 

I  might  have  come  etc. 

s.  I  l^dtte  gcbunben 

etc 

xoaxt  gefommen 

etc. 

FuTUBE,  IshdU  bind  eta . 

• 

IshaU  come  eta 

s.  I  tocrbc  binben 

toerbc  fommen 

etc. 

etc 

Fur.  Pekp.,  I  shall  have  bound  etc. 

IshdU  have  come  eta 

s.  I  toerbc  gcbunben  l&aben 

etc. 

tocrbc  gefommen  fein 

etc 

Ck)NDITIONATi. 

GoiiDinoNAT.,  I  should  bind  etc 

I  should  come  etc 

s.  I  tt)urbc  binben 

miirbe  fommen 

etc 

etc. 

CoND.  Febf.  I  should  have  bound  eta 

I  should  hat  e  come  etc. 

s.  I  ttjurbe  gcbunben  fein 

etc 

miirbe  gefommen  fein 

etc. 

Imperative. 

btmleta 

come  etc. 

s.  2  binbe 

fomme,  fomm 

3  binbe  er 

fomme  er 

p.  I  binben  xoxx 

fommen  mir 

2  binbet 

fommt 

3  binben  fic 

fommen  fie 
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Infinitive. 
Pbbsent,  to  bind  to  come 

binbcn  fommcn 

Perfect,  1o  have  houitd  to  have  come 

gcbunbcn  l)abcn  Qcfommcn  fcin 

Pabticiples. 

Present,  binding  coming 

binbcnb  fommcnb 

Past,  hoimd  come 

Qcbunbcn  oefommcn 

[Exercise  18.    Verbs  of  the  Old  or  Strong  Conjugation.] 

passive  verbs. 

274.  The  passive  voice  is  a  derivative  conjugation  of 

a  transitive  verb,  in  which  that  person  or  thing  which 

in  the  simple  conjugation  is  the  object  of  the  transitive 

action  becomes  a  subject  of  the  suflFering  of  that  action  : 

thus,  active,  ber  §unb  b'\%  ben  ^nabcn  the  dog  bit  the  boy  ; 

passive,  bcr  ^nabe  Jourbe  t)om  §unbc  gcbiffcn  the  boy  was 

bitten  by  the  dog. 

a.  That  a  kind  of  passive  is  also  formed  from  some  intran- 
sitive verbs  is  pointed  out  below  (279.2,3). 

&.  The  passive  is  mainly  a  grammatical  device  for  directing 
the  principal  attention  to  the  recipient  of  the  action,  and  the 
action  as  affecting  him,  and  putting  the  actor  in  a  subordinate 
position. 

275.  The  German  passive,  like  the  English,  is 
formed  by  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  verb — ^but  by  a 
different  one,  namely  the  verb  Jucrbcit  becorrie. 

276.  1.  To  form  the  passive  of  any  verb,  its  past  participle 
is  combined  with  tuerben,  throughout  the  whole  conjugation  of 
the  latter.    In  this  combination — 

a.  The  past  participle  of  the  auxiliary,  wherever  it  occurs,  is 
abbreviated  from  geiDorben  to  tD  orb  en. 

b.  The  participle  of  the  main  verb  is  put  after  the  proper 
Verbal  forms  (simple  tenses)  of  the  auxiliary,  but  before  its  in- 
finitives or  participles. 
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This  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  for  the  position 
of  any  word  limiting  an  infinitive  or  participle:  see  below, 
348.2,  358. 

2.  Hence,  to  produce  any  given  person,  tense,  and 
mode  of  the  passive  of  a  verb,  combine  its  past  parti- 
ciple with  the  corresponding  person,  tense,  and  mode  of 
tpcrben. 

277.  Synopsis  of  the  Forms  of  toerben  omd  of  a  Pas- 
sive Verb. 

Indicative. 


Pbesent,  Ihecome  etc. 
S.  I  tt)Crbc 
Pbetebtt,  Ihecame  etc. 

s.  I  toaxh,  ttjurbe 

Pebtbcst,  I  Jtave  become  etc. 

s.  I  6tn  Qcttjorbcn 

Pluperfect,  I  had  become  etc. 

s.  I  ttjar  Qettjorben 

FuTUBB,  I  shall  become  etc. 

s.  I  ttjcrbc  ttjcrbcn 

FuT.  Pebf.,  I  shall  have  become  etc. 

s.  I  tDcrbc  oetDorbcn  fcin 


I  amloved  et/c, 

tocrbc  flclicbt 

I  was  loved  etc 
iDarb,  tDurbc  gclicbt 

Ihave  been  loved  etc. 

bin  gelicbt  iDorbcn 

Ihad  been  loved  etc 

xoax  flelicbt  toorbcn 

I  shall  be  loved  etc. 

tDerbe  ocliebt  tocrben 

I  shall  have  been  loved  etc. 

loerbe  gclicbt  toorbcn  fcin 


Subjunctive. 


Present,  Imay  become  etc. 

s.  I  tDcrbc 

Pbetebit,  I  might  become  etc. 

s.  I  roiirbc 

Pebfect,  I  may  have  become  etc. 

s.  I  fci  gctDorbcn 

Pluperfect,  I  might  have  becomje  etc. 

s.  I  tt)drc  gcmorbcn 

Future,  I  shall  become  etc. 

s.  I  ttjcrbc  tDcrbcn 

FuT.  Perf.,  I  shall  have  become  etc. 

s.  I  tocrbc  gcttjorbcn  fcin 


Imay  be  loved  etc. 

tt)crbc  gcKcbt 

I  might  be  loved  etc. 

ttJiirbc  gclicbt 

I  may  Ttave  been  hved  etc. 

fci  gclicbt  ttjorbcn 

I  might  have  been  hved  etc, 

roan  gcKcbt  tt)orbcn 

IshaU  be  loved  etc. 

tt)crbc  gclicbt  ttjcrbcn 

I  shall  have  been  loved  etc. 

tt)crbc  gclicbt  worbcn  fcin 
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Conditional. 
Conditional,  I  should  become  etc.  I  should  he  loved  etc. 

s.  I  iDurbe  merbcn  '  miirbc  gcUcbt  tocrbcn 

GoND.  Pebf.,  I  should  have  become  etc.  I  should  have  been  loved  etc. 

s.  I  ipiirbe  fletoorben  fein  h)urbe  geliebt  toorbcn  fein 

Imperativk. 
become  etc.  be  loved  etc. 

s.  2  tt)crbc  tDcrbe  geliebt 

Infinitives. 
Present,  to  become  to  be  loved 

toerbcn  gcUcbt  tocrbcn 

Pkbfbct,  to  Jtave  become  to  have  been  loved 

flctoorbcn  fein  gclicbt  worben  fein 

Pabticiples. 

Pbbsent,  becoming  being  loved 

wcrbenb  geliebt  merbenb 

Past,  become  been  loved 

gemorben  geliebt  n)orben 

Bemark :  geliebt  IDorben  is  used  only  in  forming  the  compound 
tenses,  since  the  past  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  has  by  itself 
a  passive  value. 

278.  The  passive  voice  of  a  transitive  verb  has  one  peculiar 
form,  a  kind  of  future  passive  participle,  formed  from  the  pres- 
ent active  participle,  by  putting  gu  before  it:  thus,  gu  Hebenb. 
It  implies  a  possibility  or  a  necessity :  thus,  cin  gu  liebenbeS  Sinb 
a  child  to  be  loved— i.  e.,  which  may  or  slwuld  be  loved.  It  can 
only  be  used  as  an  attributive  adjective,  and  therefore  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  a  participle. 

a.  It  is  in  reality  a  quite  modem  and  anomalous  derivative 
from  an  infinitive,  answering  attributively  to  the  infinitive  with 
gu  taken  predicatively  (343.in.l&) :  as,  ba§  ffinb  ift  gu  lieben  the 
child  is  to  be  loved — ^i.  e.,  may  or  should  he  loved, 

279.  1.  Transitive  verbs,  with  hardly  an  exception,  may  form 
a  passive  voice,  with  a  complete  scheme  of  conjugation,  as  given 
above. 

^aben  luive  is  not  used  in  the  passive. 
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2.  Many  intransitives  (especially  such  as  denote  a  mode  of 
action  by  a  person)  may  form  an  impersonal  passive — ^that  is,  a 
passive  third  person  singular,  with  indefinite  subject  c§,  or  with 
omitted  subject  (291). 

Thus,  c§  ttjurbe  gclod^t  unb  gefungcn  t?iere  was  latLghing  and 
singi7ig,  um  ^ntlDort  toirb  gcbcten  an  answer  is  requested. 

a.  These  passives  do  not  represent  any  subject  as  suffering 
an  action,  but  simply  represent  the  action,  without  reference  to 
an  actor. 

3.  Those  intransitives  which,  by  a  pregnant  construction 
(227.26),  govern  an  accusative  along  with  a  factitive  predicate, 
are  also  convertible  into  passives  in  corresponding  phrases: 
thus,  jie  tDcrbcn  au§  bem  Sd^Iafc  gcfd^riecn  tfiey  are  screamed  out 
of  sleep,  er  lourbc  ftci  Qt]\>to6)tn  he  was  acquitted  (declared  free), 

280.  1.  Verbs  which  govern  two  accusatives  (227.3),  except 
Ic^rett,  take  in  the  passive  the  second  accusative,  either  as  ob- 
ject (froQcn,  etc.),  or  as  predicate  nominative  (nennen,  etc.). 

2.  Transitive  verbs  which,  in  addition  to  their  direct  object, 
govern  a  genitive  (219.2)  or  a  dative  (222.L1),  retain  the  latter 
along  with  the  passive :  thus,  ber  S)iener  murbc  bc§  ©iebftal&I^ 
aitQetlaQt  the  servant  was  accused  of  robbery,  alleS  tt)irb  eincm 
grcunbe  criaubt  everything  is  permitted  to  a  friend, 

3.  Of  the  intransitives  that  form  an  impersonal  passive,  such 
as  govern  a  genitive  or  dative  take  the  same  case  in  the  pas- 
sive :  thus,  e§  tt)irb  mcincr  Qcf c^ont  /  am  spared,  tl^m  ttjurbe  gc^olfcn 
he  was  helped. 

281.  The  passive  is  veiy  much  less  frequently  used  in 
German  than  in  English,  being  replaced  by  other  modes  of 
speech.  Sometimes  a  full  active  expression,  with  subject  and 
object,  is  employed  instead.  Most  often,  the  intent  of  the  pas- 
sive form  of  speech  is  attained  by  using  an  active  verb  with  the 
indefinite  subject  man  one,  etc.  (185) :  thus,  man  ]aQi  it  is  said, 
ein  ®efefe,  mcld^cS  man  eriieg  a  law  which  was  passed.  Not  infre- 
quently, a  reflexive  phrase  is  substituted,  the  return  of  the 
action  upon  the  subject  being  accepted  as  signifying  the  latter's 
endurance  of  the  action :  thus,  c5  f ragt  \\^  it  is  questioned  (asks 
itself),  ber  ©d^luffcl  ftat  fid^  gefunben  the  key  lius  been  found, 

282.  1.  By  its  use  of  ttJcrbcn  hecmne  instead  of  feln  be  as  auxiliary 
forming  the  passive,  the  Grerman  is  able  clearly  to  distinguish  between 
the  actual  endurance  of  an  action,  and  existence  in  a  state  which  is  the 
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result  of  such  action.  Thus,  aUe  gcnflcr  tverbcn  nad^  iinb  nac^  niit 
Xeppic^cn  bc^anpt  aU  windows  are  by  degrees  hyng  voUh  tapestry ^  and  tuie 
ottc  gcnftev  mit  2:cppid)en  bc^augt  fiiib  as  all  the  windows  are  hun/j  wVh 
tapestry,-  eingclobcn  luurben  fie  they  were  invited,  and  eingetabcn  fmbficatt' 
they  are  all  invited— the  latter  phrases,  in  either  pair,  signifying  the  con- 
dition to  which  the  act  described  by  the  former  led.  As  we  use  the  some 
verb,  be,  in  both  senses,  of  copula  and  of  passive  auxiliary  (accepting 
the  simple  statement  of  the  resulting  condition  as  sufficiently  implying 
the  suffering  of  the  action),  our  expression  is  liable  to  ambiguity-  an 
ambiguity  which  we  are  sometimes  forced  into  removing  by  the  use  of 
the  phrase  be  being:  thus  distinguishing  U  is  being  defined  (cd  mirb 
gereinigt)  from  it  is  cleaned  (e9  ift  gercinigt).  And  our  sense  of  the 
distinction  is  so  obscured  that  the  English  pupil  finds  it  one  of  his 
greatest  difficulties  to  know  when  to  translate  to  be  before  a  participle  by 
fein,  and  when  by  tDerben.  Only  assiduous  practice  in  noting  the  distinc- 
tion as  made  in  Oerman  will  remove  this  difficulty.  A  practical  rule 
'which  will  answer  in  a  great  number  of  cases  is  this :  if,  on  turning  the 
expression  into  an  active  form,  the  same  tense  (pres.  or  pret)  is  required, 
it  was  passive  and  requires  n^crbcit ;  if  the  tense  has  to  be  changed  to  a 
perfect  (perf.  or  plup.),  fcin  is  the  proper  word.  Thus  ihey  were  ininied 
is  fic  tDurbcn  eingctaben  when  it  means  /  invited  them,  but  fte  mar  en  eln* 
gelaben  when  it  means  I  had  invUed  ihem ;  and  ftnb  is  used  in  eingelaben 
ftnb  {!e  all',  because  it  means  I  have  invited  thefm. 

2.  The  German  itself  sometimes  loosely  accepts  the  statement  of  con- 
dition, with  the  pres.  or  pret.  of  fein,  in  lieu  of  the  full  passive  ex- 
pression in  perf.  or  pluperfect.  Thus,  bcr  gifcft  ttjar  gefangcn  the  fish  had 
been  caught  (for  ttjar  gefangcn  worben),  jtc  1(1  ermorbct  auf  bcr  ?onbner 
@trage  she  has  been  murdered,  in  London  street, 

BEFLEXIYE  YEBBS. 

283.  A  reflexive, verb  is  one  that  represents  the 
action  as  exerted  by  the  subject  upon  itself. 

1.  Such  verbs  are  formally  transitive,  since  they  take  an 
object  in  the  accusative;  they  all,  then,  take  l^abcn  as  their 
auxiliary. 

2.  Logically,  or  according  to  their  real  meaning,  they  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  intransitive,  since  they  do  not  signify 
an  action  exerted  by  the  subject  upon  any  object  outside  Of 
itself:  thus,  i(]^  fiird^tc  mtd^  (literally  I  frighten  myself)  I  am 
afraid  is  in  idea  as  much  intransitive  as  \^  gittcre  /  tremble. 
And,  as  noticed  above  (281),  a  reflexive  verb  is  often  used  even 
in  a  passive  sense,  the  idea  of  the  endurance  of  the  action  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  being  more  conspicuous  to  the  mind 
than  that  of  its  exertion  of  the  action. 
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284.  Such  a  verb,  therefore,  takes  as  its  object  a  re- 
flexive pronoun,  of  the  same  person  and  number  with 
its  subject. 

1.  The  reflexive  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are 
the  same  as  the  personal ;  that  of  the  third  person  is  \\(j),  in 
both  numbers  (155). 

2.  The  reflexive  pronoun  is  placed  where  any  other  pronoun 
would  be  placed  as  object  of  the  verb  :  namely,  after  the  verb 
in  the  simple  tenses,  but  before  the  infinitives  and  participles. 

285.  Conjugation  of  a  Beflexive  Verb. 

©id^  frcuen  to  rejoice  (rejoice  or  gladden  one^s  self). 

Principal  Parts. 

©id^  freuen,  freute  fid^,  gcfrcut. 


Indicativk. 

Pbksemt. 

Subjunctive. 

s.  I  i^  frcuc  mx^ 

id^  frcuc  niid^ 

2  bu  frcucft  hxi) 

bu  frcucft  hx(S) 

3  cr  frcut  fid^ 

cr  frcuc  fid^ 

P.  I  tDtr  frcuen  unS 

ton  frcuen  un§ 

2  il^r  freut  eu$ 

x^x  frcuct  cud^ 

3  pc  frcuen  fic^ 

Pbetebtt. 

fic  frcuen  fid^ 

s.  I  i^  frcutc  mx^ 

x^  freute  mid^ 

etc. 

etc. 

Pebfegt. 

« 

s.  I  ii)  tjobt  mid^  flcfrcut 

td^  l^abc  mxij  gcfrcut 

2  bu  l^aft  bid^  gcfrcut 

bu  l^abc 

t  bid^  gcfrcut 

3  cr  l^at  fid^  gcfrcut 

cr  ^abc 

[id^  gcfrcut 

p.  I  ttjir  l^abcn  un§  gcfrcut 

tt)ir  l^abcn  un§  gcfrcut 

2  il^r  l^abt  cud^  gcfrcut 

ilftr  l&abct  cud&  gcfrcut 

3  fic  l&abcn  fi4  gcfrcut 

fic  Ifeabcn  fid^  gcfrcut 

Plupkbfect 

p. 

s.  I  td^  Iftattc  mid^  gcfrcut 

etc. 

id^  Iftdttc  mtd^  gcfrcut 

etc. 

FUTUBE. 


s.  I  td^  tt)crbc  mx^  frcuen 

2  bu  wirft  bid^  frcuen 

3  cr  tt)irb  jid^  frcuen 


id^  tt)erbc  mid^  frcuen 
bu  merbeft  bid^  frcuen 
cr  loerbc  fid^  frcuen 
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p  I  tt)ir  iDcrbcn  un§  ftcucn  toil  tocrbcn  unS  frcucn 

2  \i)x  merbet  tn6)  freuen  il^r  tuerbet  eud^  freuen 

3  pe  merbcn  fid^  frcucn  fic  iDcrbcn  fid^  frcucn 

FUTUBE  PeBFBCT. 

s.  I  \(S^  mcrbc  ntid^  ocfrcut  l^abcn  i^  mcrbc  ntid^  flcfrcut  l^abcn 

etc  etc. 

CONDinONAIi. 
CoNDinoNAii.  GoNDinoNAij  Pebfect. 

s.  I  id)  tt)urbc  nA^  frcucn  x^  ti)urbc  mid^  Qcfrcut  l^abcn 

etc.  etc. 

Impebativk 
SmomAB.  PiiUBAi.. 

1  frcucn  wir  un§ 

2  frcuc  bid^,  frcuc  bu  bid^  frcut  cud^,  freut  t^r  cud^ 

3  frcuc  cr  pd^  frcucn  fic  pd^ 

Imfinitive. 
Pbbbbmt.  Pkbfect. 

pd^  frcucn  pd^  gcfrcut  l&abcn 

Pabtigiples. 
Pbjubnt.  Past. 

pd^  frcucnb  pd^  flcfrcut 

Bemarks.  1.  The  reflexive  pronoun  is  not  given  with  the 
participle  in  the  principal  parts,  since,  that  participle  being  in 
transitive  verbs  of  a  passive  character,  it  can  take  no  object 
except  as  used  with  an  auxiliary  in  forming  the  compound 
tenses. 

2.  The  pd^  given  with  the  infinitives  and  participles  is,  of 
course,  only  representative  of  the  whole  body  of  reflexive 
pronouns,  with  all  of  which  those  forms,  not  being  restricted 
to  any  one  person  or  number,  may  be  construed. 

286.     Any  transitive  verb  in  the  language  may  be 

used  reflexively,  or  take  a  reflexive  pronoun  as  object ; 

bnt  none   are  properly  regarded    as  reflexive  verbs 

except — 

1.  Those  which  are  only  used  with  a  reflexive  object:  as, 
pd^  fd^cimcn  be  cushamed,  pd^  fcl&ncn  long,  pd^  wibcrjcfeen  resist 
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2.  Those  which  aro  usually  or  often  used  reflexively,  and 
have  a  special  meaning  in  that  use,  the  object  not  maintaining 
its  independence,  but  combining  with  the  verb  to  form  a  single 
conception,  the  eciuivalcnt  of  an  intransitive  verb  :  as,  pd^  Ijiitcn 
beware  (l)utcu  guard),  \\^  ftcllcn  make  believe,  pretend  (fteUcn 
2)lace),  fid)  Dcrlaffcn  rely  (t)crlaffcn  quit), 

287.  1.  A  reflexive  verb  is  thus  often  related  to  the  simple 
verb  as  a  corresponding  intransitive  to  a  transitive — thus, 
f rcucn  give  pleasure  to,  pd^  f rcucn  feel  pleasure,  f iirti^tcn  fear,  fid) 
furd)tcn  be  afraid.    But — 

2.  A  few  are  intransitive,  and  of  nearly  the  same  meaning,  both 
as  simple  verbs  and  as  reflexives  :  thus,  irrcn  and  fid^  irrcn  be 
mistaken,  nal&cn  and  {id^  nalften  draw  nigh,  ganfcn  and  fid^  ganfcn 
quarrel 

288.  1.  An  intransitive  verb  is  much  more  often  used  tran- 
sitively (227.2?>)  with  a  reflexive  object  than  with  one  of  another 
character:  thus,  er  arbcitet  unb  Iduft  fid^  tobt  [tol]  he  works  andruns 
himself  to  death,  bu  foflft  bid^  einmal  fatt  cffcn  thou  shali  eat  thyself 
full  flit,  sati^d)  for  once. 

2.  An  intransitive  reflexive  is  sometimes  used  impersonally 
instead  of  an  intransitive  passive  (279.2),  especially  with  adverbs 
of  manner,  to  express  the  action  itself,  without  reference  to  a 
subject :  thus,  c§  tangt  fid^  l^icr  gut  it  is  good  dancing  here,  IcBl^aft 
h*aumt  fid^'§  untcr  bicfcm  SBaum  it  is  lively  dreaming  under  this 
tree,  c§  ficl&t  ftd^  gar  arttg  in  hit  ^VL\\6)tn  iimin  it  is  very  pretty 
looking  into  tlie  carriages, 

289.  1.  A  considerable  number  of  reflexive  verbs  take  an 
additional  remoter  object  (not  personal)  in  the  genitive  (219.3). 

a.  The  construction  of  a  reflexive  verb  with  the  genitive  is 
notably  easier  than  of  the  same  verb  used  otherwise  than 
reflexively— thus,  id^  crinncrc  mid^  tnctncS  SScrgcl^cnS  Iremember 
(remind  myself  of)  my  fauU,  but  id)  erinncrc  \\)Xi  an  fein  SBcrgclftcn 
/  remind  him,  of  his  fault — ^yet  many  of  these  also  frequently 
make  their  construction  by  the  aid  of  a  preposition,  and  many 
others  admit  only  a  prepositional  construction :  thus,  id^  bcr* 
lajfe  mid^  auf  ilfen  I  rely  on  him, 

2.  Only  two  or  three  reflexives  take  a  remoter  object  in  the 
dative :  such  are  jid^  nal^cn  approach,  fid^  tt)ibcrfcfecn  oppose,  pd^ 
bcqucmcn  sxibitiit. 
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290.  A  small  number  of  verbs  are  used  with  a  reflexive  ob- 
ject in  the  dative,  in  a  manner  quite  analogous  with  the  true 
reflexive  verbs,  and  therefore  form  a  class  of  improper  reflex- 
ives. 

a.  Most  of  these  require  in  addition  a  direct  object  in  the  ac- 
cusative :  thus,  id^  tna^c  mir  fcin  Unrcrf|t  on  I  make  no  unjust 
claim,  \^  bilbc  mir  baS  nid^t  cin  I  do  not  imagine  that,  bu  getraucft 
bit  t)icl  thou  darest  much  But  ]\^  fd^tncid^cln  flatter  one's  self 
is  intransitive. 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

291.  1.  An  impersonal  verb,  or  a  verb  used  imperson- 
ally, is  one  by  means  of  which  the  action  implied  in  the 
verb  is  represented  as  exerted,  without  reference  to  a 
subject  or  actor. 

2.  Such  a  verb  stands  always  in  the  third  person 

singular,  and  either  without  a  subject,  or,  more  usually, 

with  the  indefinite  subject  c^  it 

Thus,  c§  regnct  it  rains,  i.  e.  there  is  rain  falling;  c§  flopft  it 
knocks,  i.  e.  there  is  a  knocking;  am  ®angc§  buftcfS  unb  Icu^tcf § 
on  the  Ganges  are  sweet  odors  and  shining  sights;  m^  biilift  m^e 
seems,  i.  e.  it  seems  to  me;  il^n  Ifeungcrtc  him  hungered,  i.  e.  he  was 
hungry  (227.2c). 

292.  No  verbs  in  German  are  absolutely  and  ex- 
clusively impersonal :  verbs  impersonally  used  may  be 
classified  as  follows : 

1.  Verbs  describing  the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  are 
almost  invariably  impersonal  in  virtue  of  their  meaning :  thus, 
c3  l^agelt  it  hails,  e§  ^at  flefci^ncit  it  has  snowed,  c§  luirb  bonncrn  unb 
bli^en  it  wUl  thunder  and  lighten, 

2.  Certain  verbs  which  by  the  idiom  of  the  language  are  ordi- 
narily used  in  an  impersonal  form:  as,  biinfen  and  bduci^tcn 
[beu^tcn]  seem,  gcliiften  desire,  gclingcn  prove  successful;  and  a 
niunber  of  verbs  signifying  persoiial  conditions  and  feelings,  as 
l&unocrn  hunger,  biirftcn  thirst,  fricren  freeze,  fd^tDtnbcIn  be  giddy, 
Qtauen  be  horror-struck,  etc. 

0.  All  this  class  of  impersonals  take  an  object  designating  the 
I>erson  affected  by  their  action,  or  the  subject  of  the  feeling  or 
condition  they  describe:  some  take  an  accusative,  others  a 
dative,  others  either  an  accusative  or  dative  (222.II.le ;  227.2c) ; 
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thus,  mid^  flcluftctc  nid^t  nad^  bcm  ftcurcn  [tcurcn]  fiol^n  I  sIkaM 
not  long  for  the  costly  prize,  biirftct  bcincn  Sfcinb,  f o  trdnfe  il^n  if 
thine  enemy  is  thirsty,  give  him  to  drink,  mir  grauct  Dor  ber  (Setter 
5Rcibc  /  dread  the  envy  of  tlte  gods,  c§  biinft  mir  or  m\6)  it  seems 
to  vie. 

3.  Almost  any  verb,  transitive  or  intransitive,  is  liable  to  oc- 
cur in  impersonal  use — if  transitive,  along  with  its  ordinary 
object 

Thus,  mic  ftc^f^  mit  ben  ©ottern  Jww  fares  it  vnth  the  gods? 
er0el)f S  zn^  mot)!  if  it  goes  well  with  you,  e§  fe^Ite  an  O0I3  there 
was  lack  of  wood,  plofeUd^  regt  c§  fid)  im  SRoJre  suddenly  there  is  a 
stir  in  the  reeds,  e§  treibt  il^n  ben  ^rei§  gu  ertDcrben  he  is  impelled 
to  gain  the  prize,  c§  erf  orbert  eine  ©rel^ung  it  requires  a  turning, 
c§  bebarf  ber  ^nnal^me  nid)t  it  needs  not  the  assumption. 

a.  The  very  common  use  of  e§  giebt  it  gives  (i.  e.  there  are  given 
or  furnished),  in  the  sense  of  there  is  or  are,  with  following  ac- 
cusative, requires  special  notice :  thus,  ba  Qdb  e§  ©(i^aufelftiil^le 
there  were  rocking-vhairs  there,  c§  gicbt  Dtele,  bie  alter  flnb,  th^re 
are  manywlio  are  oldt^,  ba^  e§  weniger  S^riften  gdbe  al§  ©aracenen 
that  there  were  fewer  CJirlstians  tluin  Saracens. 

4.  Impersonal  phrases  formed  with  the  verbs  jein  and  tt)erben 
along  with  adverbial  or  adjective  adjuncts,  describing  personal 
conditions  or  states  of  feeling,  and  always  accompanied  by  a 
dative  designating  the  person  to  whom  such  conditions  belong, 
are  very  frequent. 

Thus,  mir  ift  gonj  anbcrS  gu  50lut^  [TOut]  I  feel  quite  otherwise 
(it  is  to  me  quite  otherwise  in  mind),  t^m  mar  f  0  bange  he  was  so 
apprehensive,  mie  mir  mol)l  ift  how  well  I  feel!  mie  ift  mir  benn 
Ivow  is  it  ujith  me  then  ? — nun  mirb  mir  immer  bdngcr  now  I  grow 
more  and  more  anxious,  mie  mel^  mirb  mir  how  I  am  beginning  to 
suffer!  Je  falter  e§  ift,  befto  l^ei^er  mirb  mir  the  colder  it  is,  tJie  hotter 
I  become,  xtjm  iff  §,  al§  ob'§  il^n  l&inuberrief  he  feels  as  if  he  were 
invited  across. 

5.  Impersonal  expressions  are  often  made  from  intransitive 
verbs  in  a  passive  or  reflexive  form  (see  279.2,  288.2). 

Thus,  beute  ^benb  mirb  getangt  merben  there  will  be  dancing  this 
evening,  e§  fifet  fid)  f(i^led)t  ))\tx  it  is  disagreeable  sitting  here. 

293.  The  impersonal  subject  e§  is  (as  is  abundantly  shown 
by  the  examples  already  given)  very  often  omitted — not,  how- 
ever, with  the  im  personals  describing  the  phenomena  of  nature  ; 
Qor^  generally,  with  yeybs  ^hjcb  are  not  of  common  use  in  im- 
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personal  form ;  but,  as  a  rule,  with  verbs  which  are  of  common 
impersonal  use,  whenever  the  e§  would,  by  the  rules  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  sentence,  come  elsewhere  than  in  its  natural 
place  next  before  the  verb. 

a.  That  is,  especially  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  sections  2,  4, 
and  5  of  the  last  paragraph,  whenever  the  object  of  the  im- 
personal verb,  or  an  adjunct  qualifying  the  verb,  is  placed  before 
it — and  the  putting  of  the  object  first,  with  consequent  omission 
of  c§,  is  the  more  usual  construction. 

294.  Since  the  impersonal  verb  represents  the  simple  action 
without  reference  to  an  acting  subject,  such  impersonals  as 
take  an  object,  direct  or  indirect,  representing  the  person  or 
thing  affected  by  the  action  or  condition,  are  virtually  equivalent 
to  passives  or  intransitives,  having  that  person  or  thing  as  their 
subject — and  they  often  may  or  must  be  so  rendered  in  English. 

a.  Many  of  the  examples  given  above  have  been  so  rendered, 
and  those  with  fein  or  luerbcn  hardly  admit  of  being  treated 
otherwise :  thus,  further,  c§  erf orbcrt  einc  3)rel}innj  a  turning  is 
required,  e§  bcborf  ber  ^nnafimc  ni^t  the  assumption  is  not  needed. 

295.  A  verb  having  the  indefinite  subject  e§  it  is  not  always 
to  be  regarded  as  impersonal ;  the  c§  sometimes  represents  in- 
definitely a  subject  which  is  contemplated  by  the  mind,  and  ad- 
mits of  being  definitely  stated ;  yet  more  often  (154.4),  c§  is  a 
grammatical  subject  only,  standing  for  a  logical  subject  which 
is  to  be  stated  later,  whether  a  substantive  clause,  an  infinitive 
clause,  or  a  simple  substantive :  thus,  c§  freut  un§,  ba^  ©ie  Ijkx 
pnb  it  rejoices  vs  that  you  are  here,  c§  freut  un§,  ©ic  gu  fe!)cn  it  re- 
joices us  to  see  you,  c§  freut  un§  biefe  9iad^rid^t  this  news  rejoices  lus, 

[Exercise  20.    Passive,  Eeflexive,  and  Impersonal  Verbs.] 

COMPOUND  YERBS. 

296.  Verbs  in  German  admit  of  composition  with  various 
other  parts  of  speech — with  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 
The  importance  and  frequent  use  of  certain  classes  of  these 
compounds  render  it  necessary  that  they  be  treated  here,  rather 
than  later,  imder  the  general  subject  of  the  composition  of 
words. 

297.  Verbs  are  compounded  especially  with  a  class 

pf  elements  called  pbefixjes.    These  are  all  of  kindred 
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derivation,  being  originally  adverbs,  words  signifying 
place  or  direction;  but  they  have  become  divided  in 
modern  use  into  two  well-marked  classes : 

1.  Prefixes  which  are  also  employed  as  independent 
parts  of  speech,  adverbs  or  prepositions.  These  form 
a  less  intimate  union  with  the  verb,  being  separable 
from  it  in  many  of  its  forms  ;  they  are  therefore  called 
SEPARABLE  PREFIXES,  and  a  verb  in  combination  with  them 
is  said  to  be  separably  compounded. 

2.  Prefixes  which,  in  their  present  form,  occur  only 
in  combination  with  verbs,  and  never  admit  of  separa- 
tion from  verbal  forms  (or  verbal  derivatives) ;  they 
are  called  inseparable  prefixes,  and  the  verb  with 
them  is  said  to  be  inseparably  compounded.     But — 

3.  A  few  independent  prefixes  sometimes  form  with 
verbs  combinations  after  the  manner  of  the  inseparable 
prefixes,  and  therefore  require  to  be  treated  as  a  class 
by  themselves. 

VERBS   SEPARABLY  COMPOUNDED. 

298.  The  class  of  separable  prefixes  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes, simple  and  compound, 

1.  The  simple  separable  prefixes  (including  those  sometimes 
also  used  as  inseparable — see  308  etc.)  are : 


db  off,  down 
an  on,  at 
nuf  up,  upon 
aihj  out,  from 
bei  by,  beside,  with 

^^^^    i  there,  at 
bar       ) 

burd^  through 

ein  iTi,  into 

cmt)or  up,  aloft 


\oxi  forth,  away 
Gegcn  against 
in  in 

Ijtm  home 
ijtt  toward  one 
5tn  from  one 
l^intcr  behind 
tnit  with 
r\a6)  after 
nicber  down 


ob  over,  on 

ixbn  over 

urn  around 

unter  under 

t)or  before 

iDiber  or  )  against  or 

iDtebcr      )  again 

IDCQ  away 

into 

imM  back 

gufammen  together 


cntsiDCi  m  two,  apart 
2.  The  compound  separable  prefixes  are — 

a.  Combinations  of  many  of  the  above  with  one  another, 
especially  with  the  words  of  more  general  direction  or  placQ 
l^er,  l^in,  ba  or  bar,  t)or:  as  l^eran,  l^inan,  baran,  t)orqn» 
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b.  One  or  two  combinations  of  the  above  with  preceding  in- 
separable prefixes  :  namely,  bct)or  before,  cntflCflcn  against  (this, 
however,  is  really  derived  from  tn»0eflcn), 

c.  ®astt)if^en  between  (gtDifci^cn  by  itself  is  not  used  as  a 
prefix),  and  l^tntan  behind  (contracted  from  l^intcn  an). 

d.  Note  that,  of  those  given  in  the  list  above,  several  are 
really  compound  adverbs  (cmpor,  entmci,  guriirf,  gufammcn), 
although  not  made  up  of  two  different  prefixes. 

299.  Conjugation  of  Verba  compounded  vnth  SeparaUe 
Prefixes, 

The  conjugation  of  a  compound  verb  is  in  general 
the  same  with  that  of  the  simple  verb  :  only  one  or  two 
matters  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  prefix  require 
notice : 

1.  The  prefix  stands  before  the  verb  in  the  infinitive 
and  both  participles,  but  after  it  in  all  the  other  simple 
forms. 

a.  In  the  former  case,  the  prefix  is  written  with  the  verb  as  a 
single  word ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is,  of  course,  separated  from 
it;  and,  if  the  verb  be  followed  by  other  adjuncts — as  objects, 
adverbs,  etc. — the  prefix  usually  and  regularly  stands  last,  at 
the  end  of  the  whole  clause :  thus,  from  anfonQcn  begin,  M^ 
fanflc  an  I  begin,  \i)  fing  bie[cn  SKorgcn  friil^  gu  ftubircn  [ftubie* 
ten]  on  I  began  early  this  morning  to  study. 

b.  But  if,  by  the  rules  for  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence 
(434),  the  verb  is  transposed,  or  removed  to  the  end,  it  comes, 
even  in  the  simple  forms,  to  stand  after  its  prefix,  and  is  then 
written  as  one  word  with  it :  thus,  alS  id)  btejcn  SJ^orgcn  friilft  gu 
ftubiren  [ftubicrcn]  anfing  as  I  began  to  study  early  this 
m,oming. 

2.  The  ordinary  sign  of  the  past  participle,  cje,  is 
inserted  between  the  separable  prefix  and  the  root; 
also  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  ju,  whenever  used. 

Thus,  angcfangen  begun,  angufangen  to  begin:  in  the  latter 
case,  as  the  example  shows,  the  verb  is  written  along  with  its 
infinitive  sign  and  prefix,  as  one  word. 

3.  The  prefix  has  the  principal  accent. 
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300.    Examples:    anfangen   begin   (IL3),  ^eronna^en 
draw  nigh. 

FBiNCiPAii  Parts. 

anf angen,  ftng  on,  angef angen  l^erannal^en,  ncii)Xt  l^eran,  l^erangenol^t 

Indicative. 


Pbesemt,  I  begin  eta 


S.  I 


ange  an 
dngft  an 


3  fdngt  an 
p.  I  fangcn  an 

2  fangt  an 

3  fangen  an 

PsBTEBir,  I  began  etc. 

s.  I  fing  an 

Fbbfegt,  I  have  begun  etc. 

s.  I  l^abc  angcfangcn 

PiiUPBRFECT,  I  had  begun  etc. 

s.  I  l^attc  angcfangcn 

FuTUBB,  I  sh'tU  begin  etc. 

s.  I  tt)crbc  anfangcn 

Fur.  Pebf.,  IshaU  have  begun  etc. 

s.  I  mcrbc  angcfangcn  Iftabcn 


I  draw  nigh  etc. 

nal^c  bcran 
nal^ft  ticran 
nal^t  l^cran 

nal^cn  l^cran 
nal^t  l^cran 
nal^cn  l^cran 

I  drew  nigh  etc. 

nal^tc  l^cran 

I  have  drawn  nigh  etc. 

bin  l^crangcnal^t 

IJiad  drawn  nigh  etc. 

toar  l^crangcnal^t 

IshaU  draw  nigh  etc. 

tt)crbc  l^crannal^cn 

IshaU  have  drmonnigh  etc. 

tt)crbc  l&crangcnal&t  fcin 


Subjunctive. 


Pbesent,  /  may  bf-gin  etc. 

s.  I  fangc  an 

etc.,  etc. 


I  may  draw  nigh  etc. 

nal&c  bcran 


etc.,  etc. 


(Conditional. 


Conditional,  I  should  begin  etc. 

s.  I  toiirbc  anfangcn 


I  should  draw  nigh  eta 

wiirbc  l^crannal^cn 


etc.,  etc. 


etc.,  etc. 


Imperative. 


begin  etc. 

s.  2  fangc  an,  fangc  bu  an 
3  fangc  cr  an 


etc. 


draw  nigh  etc. 

nabc  bcran,  nalftc  bu  l^cran 
nabc  cr  l&cran 


etc. 
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Infinitive. 
I^BESEMT,  io  begin  io  draw  nigh 

onfongcn,  angufangcn  Iftcrannal&cn,  l^erangunal^en 

Pebfbct,  to  have  begun  to  have  draum  nigh 

anficf  angcn  Ifeabcn  l&crangenal&t  fcin 

Fabtigifles. 

Pbesbnt,  beginning  drawing  nigh 

anfanflcnb  l^cranna^cnb 

Past,  begun  drawn  nigh 

angefangen  l^eratigenal^t 

301.  1.  The  meaning  of  the  simple  verb  is  often  greatly 
altered  by  its  composition  with  a  prefix,  as  in  anfaitflcn  begin, 
literally  take  hold  on:  in  other  cases,  each  member  of  the 
compound  retains  its  independent  meaning  nearly  michanged. 

2.  When  the  combination  is  of  the  latter  character,  no  ab- 
solute line  is  to  be  established  dividing  the  employment  of  the 
prefix  as  prefix  from  its  use  as  independent  adverb ;  and  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  prefix  (especially  a  compound 
one)  is  treated  in  both  ways  indifferently,  and  either  written 
with  the  verb  or  separated  from  it;  thus,  tt)0  man  mager  Ifeincin 
gel)t  unb  fctt  fjtxan^  fommt  (or,  ^incinget^t,  ^craugfommt)  where  ane 
goes  in  lean  and  comes  out  fai. 

[Exercise  21.    Yekbs  Sepabably  Compounded.] 

YERB8  INSEPARABLY  COMPOUNDED. 

302.  The  inseparable  prefixes  are  be,  cnt  (or  tmp), 
cr,  (je,  Der,  and  jer. 

a.  These  prefixes  are,  most  of  them,  traceably  descended 
from  those  of  the  other  class :  their  original  form  and  present 
office  wiU  be  explained  below  (307). 

303.  They  remain  in  close  combination  with  the 
verb  to  which  they  are  attached,  through  its  whole 
conjugation,  forming  with  it,  as  their  name  denotes,  an 
inseparable  combination,  of  which  the  radical  syllable, 
and  not  the  prefix,  receives  the  accent.     Hence — 
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1.  The  sign  of  the  infinitive,  ju,  is  pnt  before  the 
combination  (and  separated  in  writing  from  it),  as  if  it 
were  a  simple  verb. 

2.  The  sign  of  the  participle,  gc,  is  omitted  altogether. 

a.  Since,  as  was  pointed  out  above  (243.3a),  this  is  never 
prefixed  to  an  unaccented  syllable.  Moreover,  the  ge  is  itself 
an  inseparable  prefix,  and  no  verbal  form  is  ever  allowed  to 
have  two  inseparable  prefixes. 

304.  Examples:  btQxnnm  begin  (L2),  berreifen  jowr- 
ney  atoay. 

Principal  Parts. 

bcginncn,  bcgann,  bcgonncn  t)crrcifcn,  t)crrciftc,  t)crtcift 


bcgtnnc 

bcgann 

l^abc  bcgonncn 

l^attc  bcgonncn 

tt)crbc  bcginncn 

locrbc  bcgonncn  bcibcn 

INDICATIVE. 

tocrrcifc 
Dcrrciftc 
bin  bcrrcift 
toax  Dcrrcift 
tt)crbc  tjcrrcifcn 
locrbc  t)crrci[t  fcin 

SUBJUNCTIVB. 

bcgtnnc 

bcgdnnc  or  bcgbnnc 

etc.,  etc. 

t)cncifc 
Dcrrcifctc 

etc.,  etc. 

CONDlTlONATi. 

tt)urbc  bcginncn 

etc.,  etc. 

tt)iirbc  Dcrrcifcn 

etc.,  etc. 

Imperative. 

bcgtnnc 

Dcrrcifc 

iNlflNlTlVh^. 

bcginncn,  gu  bcginncn 
bcgonncn  babcn 

t)crreifcn,  gu  Dcncifcn 
Dcrrcift  fcin 

Participles. 

bcginncnb 
bcgonncn 

Dcrrcifcnb 
Dcrrcift 
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305.  A  few  inseparably  compounded  verbs  are  further  com- 
pounded with  a  separable  prefix.  Such  combine  the  peculiar- 
ities of  both  modes  of  conjugation,  taking  no  ge  in  the 
participle,  and  interposing  gu  of  the  infinitive  between  the  two 
prefixes :  thus,  ancrfcnncn  recognize,  anjucrfcnncn,  erf anntc  an, 
ancrfannt. 

a.  Some  of  these,  however— as  anbctrcffcn,  aufcrftcl&cn,  auS- 
criefcn,  cindcrleibcn,  Dorcntl^altcn — ^are  never  used  except  in  such 
verbal  forms,  or  in  such  arrangements  of  the  sentence,  as  re- 
quire the  separable  prefix  to  stand  before  the  verb  :  thus,  al§ 
6]&riftu§  auf  crftanb  t^/ie?i  Clirist  arose ;  but  not  gj^riftuS  crftanb  auf 
Christ  arose. 

306.  No  verb  separably  compounded  is  ever  further  com- 
pounded with  an  inseparable  prefix. 

a.  The  words  sometimes  given  as  examples  of  such  compo- 
sition are  really  derivatives  from  nouns:  thus,  tjcrabfc^cucn 
regard  with  Iwrror  is  not  from  a  verb  abfd^cucn,  but  from  the 
noim  ^bfd^cu  liorror ;  bcauftraflcn  commission,  in  Uke  manner,  is 
from  ^uftrag  an  errand,  clmrge;  bcnad^rid^tigcn  inform  from 
Siad^rid^t  news,  information,  and  so  on. 

307.  Derivation  and  Uses  of  the  Inaeparalle  Prefixes. 

1.  The  inseparable  prefixes  are  elements  which  have  become 
greatly  changed,  both  in  form  and  in  meaning,  from  their 
originals,  and  have  acquired  such  importance  in  the  system  of 
word-formation  as  to  call  for  special  notice  in  the  grammar. 

a.  While  they  have  in  part  a  distinct  and  clearly  definable 
force  in  the  compounds  they  form,  they  in  part  also  modify  in 
a  very  general  and  indefinite  way  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  to 
which  they  are  attached ;  and  their  spheres  of  use  variously 
approach,  and  even  sometimes  overlap,  one  another.  Only 
their  leading  applications  will  be  stated  below. 

h.  These  prefixes  are  also  freely  used  in  forming  derivative 
verbs  from  other  parts  of  speech  (see  405JII) ;  such  derivatives 
are  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inseparably  com- 
pounded verbs. 

2.  SBc  is  the  same  with  our  own  prefix  he,  and  of  kindred 
force  with  the  latter ;  it  comes  ultimately  from  the  separable 
prefix  and  independent  preposition  bet  by. 

(L  Prefixed  to  an  intransitive,  it  adds  the  meaning  of  upon, 
abovU,  or  the  like,  converting  the  intransitive  into  a  transitive : 
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thus,  flaflcn  moan,  fccHoflcn  bemoan,  fingen  sing,  bcfmflcn  sing 
about,  besing. 

b.  Prefixed  to  a  transitive,  it  changes  the  direction  of  the 
verbal  action,  converting  into  a  direct  object  what  was  only  in- 
directiy  or  remotely  the  object  of  the  simple  verb :  thus,  malcn 
paint  a  picture,  bcmalen  paint  over  (as  a  wall),  raubcn  steal 
(something  from  some  one),  bcraubcn  rob  (some  one  of  something). 

c.  Rarely,  it  only  slightly  modifies  the  meaning  of  a  verb, 
usually  in  the  way  of  a  strengthening  or  extension  of  its  action : 
thus,  bcdcn  and  bcbcdcn  cover ;  brdngcn  and  bebrangen  crowd, 
oppress;  bancn  and  bcl^arrcn  wait,  persist;  ftcl^cn  and  bcftcftcn 
stand,  subsist 

d.  Some  of  its  compounds  are  restricted  to  a  reflexive  use : 
thus,  pd^  befinbcn^nd  one's  self,  be;  \\^  betroflen  bear  one's  self, 
behave. 

3.  6nt  was  eariier  ant,  in  which  form  it  appears  in  5lnttt)ort 
answer  and  ^ntlife  countenance;  it  is  by  origin  an  adverb  mean- 
ing against,  related  to  our  and  and  the  prefix  of  answer  (and- 
swarian),  etc.  In  combination  with  three  verbs  beginning  with 
f,  it  has  taken,  by  assimilation,  the  form  cmp :  thus,  em|)f anflen, 
cmpfcl&Icn,  cmppnbcn. 

a.  Its  primitive  meaning  appears  in  a  few  compoimds,  as  ent* 
fprc^en  correspond,  answer;  cmpfangcn  receive. 

b.  Its  leading  idea  is  now  that  of  out;  it  denotes  removal, 
separation,  deprivation,  sometimes  even  negation:  thus,  ent« 
Qcben,  cntfommen,  entflicben  escape;  cTttgtebcn  take  away;  cntlafjcn 
let  off,  release;  cntfaQen  renounce;  cntwcibcn  desecrate. 

c.  It  sometimes  indicates  transition  into  a  condition :  asj  cnt* 
brcnncn  take  fire,  entftc^en  come  into  being. 

4.  gr  is  the  same  word  with  the  prefix  ur  forming  noims  (411.4), 
and  means  by  origin  forth,  out,  being  related  to  au§  out,  and 
probably  ultimately  identical  with  it 

a.  It  has  most  nearly  its  primitive  force  in  such  verbs  as 
crsiebcn  educate,  bring  up,  crric^ten  erect,  erfd^redtcn  startle. 

b.  It  often  signifies  a  passing  into  a  condition,  a  becoming, 
the  beginning  of  an  action :  as,  erfd^cinen  (shine  forth)  appear, 
crtoncn  sound  forth,  ergittern /aZZ  a  iremhling. 

c.  It  strengthens  the  verbal  idea,  often  adding  an  implication 
of  accomplishment  or  attainment :  as,  crffbopfcn  exhaust,  ertrageu 
endure,  crleben  experience,  erfud^en  request,  erfinbcn  invent. 
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d  Hence  (its  prevailing  office  in  the  production  of  new  com- 
pounds), it  signifies  an  acquisition  by  means  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  simple  verb:  thus,  criagcn  obtain  by  hunting, 
crtrofecn  get  by  deftance,  crtangen  bring  on  by  dancing. 

5.  ®c  is  believed  to  have  had  at  first  the  sense  of  with,  together, 
which  sense  appears,  somewhat  dimly,  in  a  few  of  the  com- 
pounds it  forms :  as,  gcfricrcn  become  solidified  by  cold,  gcrinncn 
coagulate,  Qcf alien  (fall  in  with)  please,  Qcftc^cn  (stand  by)  confess. 
But  this  sense  has  become  so  generalized  and  effaced,  and  its 
applications  are  so  various  and  indistinct,  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  classify  them. 

a.  The  adoption  of  this  prefix  as  regular  characteristic  of  past 
participles  has  been  already  referred  to  (243.3c)  as  comparatively 
modern,  and  hardly  admitting  of  explanation. 

6.  a.  SScr  is  historically  the  same  word  as  oor  forward,  forth, 
and  its  leading  idea  is  that  of  forth,  away :  as  in  Derbrangen 
crowd  out,  t)cria0en  cliase  away,  Dcrfautcn  bargain  away,  sell,  t)cr» 
reijcn  journey  off,  t)crfpiekn  lose  at  play, 

b.  Hence,  as  intimating  removal  through  the  action  of  the 
verb  to  which  it  is  attached,  it  comes  further  to  imply  loss, 
detriment,  destruction:  as  in  t)crbrauc^cn  wear  out,  berbcrben 
ruin; — or  a  removal  from  what  should  be,  the  production  of  an 
untoward  effect :  as  in  t)erf  iil&rcn  lead  astray,  Dcrrurf en  put  out  of 
place ; — or  the  commission  of  error :  as  in  Dcrretfjnen  misreckan, 
Dcrfcnncn  mistake; — or  a  reversal  of  action :  as  in  Dcrbictcn  forbid, 
t>txai)kn  despise, 

c.  On  the  other  hand,  it  signifies  a  complete  working-out  of 
the  action  of  the  verb :  as  in  t)erbluten  bleed  to  death,  Dcrbrennen 
bum  up; — which  may  imply  a  cessation  of  the  action,  as  in 
Derblii^en  blossom  out,  fade,  wither;  or,  more  usually,  a  strength-, 
ening  of  the  action,  as  in  t)crjinfen  sink  away,  Dcrtilgen  blot  out, 
t)cr|d^Itc^cn  shut  up,  fterbinbcn  unite; — and  this  intensive  force  in 
a  few  cases  makes  transitive,  as  Derlaci^cn  deride,  t)erf el^Icn  miss, 
fail  of. 

7.  3cr  represents  an  older  bi§,  which  is  related  to  the  Latin 
dis,  and  means,  like  the  latter,  apart,  asunder, 

a.  Accordingly,  it  either  intensifies  the  meaning  of  verbs 
which  contain  the  idea  of  dissolution,  of  going  to  pieces  or  re- 
ducing to  pieces,  or  it  adds  that  idea:  thus,  gcrbred)cn  break 
asunder,  jcrjprenfien  blow  to  pieces,  jcrf alien  fall  apart,  jerrinnen 
become  dissolved. 
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PBEFIXES  SEPARABLE  OR  INSEPARABLE. 

308.  A  few  prefixes,  belonging  properly  to  tlie 
separable  class  (being  all  of  them  in  use  also  as  inde- 
pendent parts  of  speech),  nevertheless  sometimes  form 
compounds  after  the  manner  of  inseparables. 


309.  These  prefixes  are — 

burd^  through         fiber  over         unter  under 
jointer  hehind  urn  about  totber    )    against 

hJtcber  )    again 

a.  SBibcr  and  tDtcbcr  are  the  same  word,  but  differently  spelt, 
to  indicate  a  difference  of  meaning.  All  verbs  compounded  with 
tt)ibcr  are  inseparable;  all  but  one  or  two  compounded  with 
iDtcbcr  are  separable. 

310.  In  verbs  separably  compounded  with  these  prefixes, 
*  both  members  of  the  compoimd  have  their  own  full  meaning, 

hardly  modified  by  the  combination;  the  inseparable  com- 
pounds often  take  an  altered  or  figurative  sense. 

a.  Thus,  as  separable  compounds,  burd^brinQen  crowd  through, 
!)mteroe^cn  go  behind,  iibcrfcfecn  set  across,  umflc^cn  go  around, 
revolve,  unterrocrfen  throw  under,  mthcxijoltn  fetch  back; — but,  as 
inseparable  compoimds,  hnx6)hx\nQtn  penetrate,  permeate,  Winter* 
Qc^cn  deceive,  iiberfefecn  translate,  umflc^cn  evade,  untemcrfcn  sub- 
jugate, tt)iebcr^oIcn  repeat  Yet  the  difference  is  not  oiften  so 
marked  as  in  these  examples,  and  in  a  host  of  cases  the  two 
classes  of  compounds  are  distinguished  by  only  a  slight  shade 
of  meaning,  if  at  all. 

311.  The  compounds,  of  either  class,  are  accented 
and  conjugated  according  to  the  rules  already  given. 
That  is  to  say — 

1.  The  separable  compounds  are  accented  on  the  prefix ;  they 
put  the  prefix  before  the  verbal  form  in  the  infinitive  and  par- 
ticiples, but  after  it  in  other  cases;  they  take  the  signs  of 
participle  and  infinitive  between  the  prefix  and  the  root. 

Thus,  from  bufc^'bringctt  crowd  through  come  burd^'gubrinoen, 
brinflc  burd),  brano  burd),  bin  burd^'flebrunoen,  tDcrbc  bur^'bringcn, 
burd/flcbrimaen. 
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2.  The  inseparable  compounds  are  accented  on  the  radical 
syllable,  reject  the  qc  of  the  participle,  and  put  gu  of  the  infin- 
itive before  the  whole  combination. 

Thus,  from  burcfjbrin'flen  penetrate  come  gu  burd^brin'gcn,  burd^- 
brin'gc,  burd^branfl',  l^abc  burti^brun'gcn,  mcrbc  burd^brin'gcn,  burd^- 
brun'gcn. 

OTHER  COMPOUND  VERBS. 

312.  Verbs  compounded  with  other  adverbs  than  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  or  with  noims  or  adjectives,  fall  into  two 
classes : 

1.  True  or  close  compounds,  in  which  the  first  member  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  combination,  and  the  whole  is 
treated  as  a  simple  verb. 

Thus,  l^anbl^aben  lumdle,  manage,  gu  l&anb^abcn,  l&anblftabtc,  gc* 
l&anbl&abt;  ma^rf agcn  i^rop/i^sv,  gu  tDal^rfagcn,  ma^rjagtc,  getoal^r* 
fagt;  licbfofcn  caress,  gu  licbfojen,  licbfofte,  gelicbfofl. 

2.  Loose  or  false  compounds,  phrases,  written  together  as  one 
word,  in  which  the  first  member  is  treated  as  any  such  word 
limiting  the  verb  would  be,  and  the  combination  is  conjugated 
like  a  verb  separably  compounded. 

Thus,  ftattfinben  take  place,  ftattgupnben,  f  anb  [tatt,  [tattgef  unbcn ; 
mof)U]&un  benefit,  mo^Igut^un,  ttiai  tDol^l,  wo^Igctl&an ;  fel^ljdilagcn 
miscarry,  fel&lgufd^Iagcn,  fd^lug  fc^I,  f cl^Igejd^Iagen  j  loSjprcd^en  a&- 
solve,  loggufprcd^cn,  \pxa^  Io§,  Io§gejproci)en. 

a.  If  a  verb  of  the  former  class  has  not  the  accent  on  its  first 
syllable,  it  loses  (243.3a)  the  gc  of  the  past  participle:  thus, 
frolftlorf'eu,  froWorft. 

b.  From  the  same  class  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
certain  verbs  which  have  the  aspect  of  compounds,  but  are  in 
fact  derivatives  from  compound  nouns :  such  are  friil&fturfcn  to 
breakfast  (from  gfrul)fturf  breakfast),  ratftjd^Iagcn  [ratfd^Iagcn] 
consult  (from  Satl^jci^Iag  [5Ratf(i^Iag]  consultation), 

313.  SKi^  and  t)on  are  treated  in  part  as  proper  prefixes,  and 
form  both  separable  and  inseparable  compounds,  which  are 
accented  and   conjugated  like   those   made   with  burd^,  etc. 

(308-11). 

But  mi§  is  very  rarely  treated  as  a  separable,  and  only  by  the 
insertion  of  gu  and  gc  in  the  infinitive  and  participle :  thus,  nti^* 
gut)crfte5cn,  mi^gcgangen,  but  not  x^  t)crfte^e  nttfe,  etc. ;  and  some 
verbs  take  a  prefixed  gc  in  the  participle;  thus,  gemiprauc^t. 
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flcmijlftttnbclt,  etc  98oII  forma  five  or  six  inseparable  compounds, 
Bs  DoUb tinmen  accomplish,  DoUjicbett  execute,  and  a  number  of 
loose  separables,  as  t^ofiQXt^tn  pour  full 

[Exercise  22.    Yebbs  Insefakably  Ck)MPouxD£D,  Era] 

ADJUNCTS  OF  THE  YEEB. 

314.  A  verb,  in  a  proper  verbal  form  (that  is  to  say,  exclud- 
ing the  infinitives  and  participles :  see  339,  349),  always  stands 
as  the  bare  predicate  of  a  sentence ;  and  all  that  constitutes  the 
complete  predicate  is  brought  in  in  the  way  of  modifying  ad- 
juncts to  the  verb,  variously  limiting  and  qualifying  its  action. 

a.  The  proper  verbal  forms,  those  possessing  the  char- 
acteristic of  person,  are  often  called  its  "finite  "  forms :  they  are 
better  called  its  personal  forms,  and  this  expression  will  be  used 
here. 

h.  Even  in  the  compound  tenses  of  the  verb  itself,  the  rank  of 
verb  belongs  in  strictness  only  to  the  personal  auxiliary,  the 
other  parts  being  adjuncts  of  the  latter:  thus,  in  xd)  l^abc  il&n  QC» 
frdnft  I  have  pained  him,  Ifecxbe  is  the  bare  predicate,  and  ge- 
frdiift  is  an  attribute  of  the  object,  as  much  as  finbc  and  franf, 
respectively,  in  id^  pnbe  il&n  fran!  I  find  him  sick;  id)  mcrbc  Qcfranft 
lam  pained,  \i)  bin  QCflangen  lam  (have)  gone  are  analogous, 
in  like  manner,  with  id^  iDcrbc  franf  I  become  sick,  \ij  bin  iDeg  I 
am  away;  and  id)  ttjerbc  gcfrdnft  morbcn  fcin  I  shall  have  been 
pained  is  made  up  by  the  addition  of  successive  modifying  ad- 
juncts to  mcrbc,  each  adjunct  after  the  first  being  (see  348.2) 
regularly  prefixed  to  the  one  which  it  further  limits ;  the  phrase 
means  literally  I  am  entering  (ttJcrbe)  into  a  state  of  having  (fcin) 
become  (morben)  pained  (gefrdnft).  That  the  auxiliaries  have 
more  or  less  completely  the  inferior  value  of  copulas,  connecting 
the  subject  with  the  chiefly  significant  part  of  the  predicate, 
does  not  alter  their  formal  or  grammatical  character. 

c.  No  personal  form  of  a  verb  has  the  value  of  adjunct  to 
another  pers-^nal  form  ;  there  are  as  many  separate  sentences 
as  there  are  separate  verbs.  All  the  other  parts  of  speech  (ex- 
cepting the  conjunctions :  see  382. a)  may  enter,  by  connection 
with  the  verb  as  its  adjimcts,  into  the  relation  of  parts  of  the 
predicate  of  a  sentence. 

315.  Object  of  a  Verb.  Most  verbs  may  take  an  object — that 
is  to  say,  may  be  followed  by  a  uouu  (or  its  equiv^^ent)  in  an 
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oblique  case,  designating  the  person  or  thing  upon  which,  or  as 
affecting  which,  the  action  which  it  describes  is  exerted  by  the 
subject. 

1.  A  "transitive"  verb  takes  its  object  in  the  accusative  case ; 
and  such  is  called  a  direct  object:  thus,  er  l^at  e  in  e n  C^ut^  unb 
tragi  xi^n  he  Jias  a  hat,  and  wears  it:  see  227. 

a.  A  few  transitive  verbs  are  followed  by  two  accusatives: 
see  227.3. 

2.  Many  "intransitive"  verbs  take  an  indirect  object  in  the 
genitive  or  dative  case;  thus,  i(j^  ]6)om  tncincS  fJeinbeS  / 
spare  my  enemy,  cr  folgt  mir  hefoUows  me:  see  219,  222.n. 

3.  Many  verbs,  besides  their  direct  object,  take  a  remoter 
direct  in  the  dative  or  genitive,  indicating  the  person  or  thing 
affected  less  immediately  by  the  action  of  the  subject  upon  the 
object,  or  further  defining  that  action :  thus,  \d}  raubc  b  i  c  f  c  m 
9R  a  n  n  e  ba§  (Sclb  I  steal  tlie  money  from  this  man,  [^  bcraubc 
i^n  f  c  i  n  c  §  ®clbc3  I  rob  him  of  his  mmiey :  see  219,  222.L 

316.  Predicate  Noun  or  Adjective.  A  noun  or  adjective  is 
called  predicate,  if  it  is  brought  by  the  verb  into  connection 
with  a  noun  or  its  equivalent  (either  the  subject  or  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb),  as  limiting  or  qualifying  that  noun. 

1.  a.  A  predicate  noun  stands  in  the  nominative,  relating  to 
and  qualifying  the  subject  of  the  verb,  after  jcin  be,  tocrbcn 
become,  biciben  continue,  fdieincn,  biinfcn,  and  baud^tcn  [bcud^tcn] 
seem,  and  bci^en  be  called;  also,  with  the  passive  of  the  verbs 
that  take  a  noun  in  the  accusative  as  objective  predicate :  see 
213. 

These  are  verbs  of  incomplete  predication,  requiring  a 
complement.  Especially  jcin  be  is  the  ordinary  simple  con- 
nective of  a  subject  with  its  predicated  qualitj',  and  is  therefore 
called  the  copvJUi. 

b.  After  a  few  verbs — of  calling,  regarding,  and  the  like — ^a 
predicate  noun  stands  in  the  accusative,  brought  by  the  verb 
into  relation  with  its  object:  this  is  called  an  objective  predicate: 
thus,  cr  nanntc  mx^  fcincn  fjrcunb  he  called  me  hia  friend:  see 
227.35,c. 

2.  a.  A  predica^  adjective  is  used  after  the  same  verbs  as  a 
predicate  noun :  thus,  cr  ift  unb  bleibt  mir  treu,  unb  tt)irb  nic  un» 
trcu  tt)crbcn  he  is  anc^  cofitinues  faithful  to  me,  and  will  never  be* 
come  unfaithful 
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6.  With  verbs  of  more  complete  predication,  or  of  full  pred- 
icative force,  an  adjective  is  often  used  in  a  manner  which  it  is 
convenient  to  distinguish  as  adverbicU  predicate  (116.16) :  thus, 
bic  i?inber  ftanbcn  ftumm  the  children  stood  silent,  bic  ©timmc 
ftromte  l^immlifd^  )&  cllc  t)or  the  voice  poured  forth  hearenly  clear, 
tt)trb^3  ani)  f  d^  fin  gu  Sage  fommcit  vnll  it  also  come  forth  beauti- 
ful? 

c.  Some  verbs  are  followed  by  an  adjective  as  objective  pred- 
icate (116.1c),  relating  to  and  qjualifying  their  object :  thus,  jic 
riitQen  bic  Qaniz  tt)unb  tJiey  wring  tJmr  hands  sore,  bic  td^  Qcrne 
b  r  c  i  f  a  d^  bictc  ty/iio/i  I  gladly  offer  threefold,  fie  fteflt  \\^  fiber* 
xa]^t  she  feigns  herself  surprised,  id^  fut)Ic  meinc  ^rdf  te  ^bl^tx 
I  feel  my  powers  higher,  cr  l&dit  xiin  tt)  a  rm  he  holds  him  warm. 

This  predicative  construction  is  much  more  common  with 
adjectives  than  with  nouns,  which  generally  require  al§  as,  fiir 
for,  gu  to,  or  the  like,  before  them :  compare  227.3c. 

317.  Adverb.  The  verbal  idea  is  limited  by  ah  adverb,  or 
by  more  than  one,  in  the  most  various  manner,  in  respect  to 
time,  place,  occasion,  manner,  end,  and  so  on.  See  Adverbs, 
361  etc. 

Thus,  td^  0e!)e }  e  ^  t  /  am  going  now,  er  lool^nt  ijitxhe  lives  here, 
fie  fpreiftcn  q  u  t  they  speak  well,  bu  bift  l&eutc  morgen  fe^r  fpdt  er* 
iDad^t  you  woke  very  late  this  morning. 

318.  Frepositional  Phrase.  A  phrase  composed  of  a  prepo- 
sition along  with  the  word  (generally  a  noun,  with  or  without 
adjuncts)  which  it  governs,  and  the  nature  of  whose  relation  to 
the  verbal  action  it  defines,  is  a  very  frequent  adjunct  to  the 
verb,  taking  the  place  of  object,  predicate,  or  adverb. 

a.  As  direct  object  in  place  of  an  accusative,  such  a  phrase 
can  hardly  stand :  but  it  may  be  used  for  a  genitive  object — as, 
id&  ttjarte  auf  \i}n,  for  id^  toaxk  feiner  I  wait  for  him;  for  a  dative 
object — as,  er  f  olgt  mtr,  or  cr  folgt  auf  tnid^  he  follows  m£;  yet 
more  freely  for  a  remoter  obje  t  along  with  a  direct  object— -as, 
id^  freue  mid^  fiber  btefe§,  for  irf)  freuc  tnid^  beffen  I  rejoice  at  this, 
x^  f  d^reibe  etnen  93rief  an  t^n,  for  id^  f  rfireibe  i^m  einen  ^rtef  I  write 
a  letter  to  him. 

b.  Examples  of  prepositional  phrases  with  predicate  value 
are  e§  toax  t)on  entfd^etbenber  SSBtd£|ttg!ett  it  mds  of  decisive  im- 
portance, bic  flranfen  blieben  in  ber  Wxttt  the  sick  remained  in  the 
midst,  fie  ertoa^Itcn  tl^n  gum  ^aifer  they  chose  him  emperor,  bte§ 
tt)irb  gum  ?lu§brud(  ber  ©eele  thi^  becomes  an  eocpresskm  of  the  souL 
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c.  Adverbial  prepositional  phrases  are  bet  SSoflel  fpielt  tm 
fiaubc  the  bird  plays  in  the  foliage,  xoxx  bcrgcn  ben  ©amen  in  ber 
@rbc  ©d^oofe  we  hide  the  seed  in  tJw  earth's  bosom,  ct  tief  mit  lauter 
©ttmme  he  cried  vnth  a  kmd  voice. 

319.    Order  of  the  verbal  adjuncts, 

1.  In  the  normal  or  regular  arrangement  of  the  senlence,  all 
the  adjuncts  of  a  personal  verb  are  placed  after  it. 

a.  For  the  inverted  order  of  arrangement,  in  which  one  of  the 
adjuncts  is  frequently  placed  before  the  verb  it  modifies,  and 
for  the  transposed  order,  in  which  the  personal  verb  is  placed 
after  all  its  adjuncts,  see  the  rules  given  for  the  order  of 
the  sentence,  below,  431,  434. 

2.  When  the  verb  is  modified  by  two  or  more  adjuncts,,  the 
general  rule  is,  that  one  which  is  more  closely  combined  in  idea 
with  the  verb,  and  more  essentially  modifies  its  predicative 
meaning,  is  placed  further  from  it  than  one  of  a  more  external 
and  accessory  character.    Hence — 

a.  The  infinite  or  participle,  in  a  compound  verbal  form, 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence:  thus,  pc  l^atte  il^rc  3fl^ne 
fd^arf  in  feine  Singer  flefefet  she  had  sunk  her  teeth  sharply  into 
his  fingers,  itjr  tt)crbet  eud^  fo  Mutifl  eurcr  SRad^t  nid^t  fiber* 
]&  e  b  e  n  you  vMl  not  presume  so  cruelty  upon  your  power. 

b.  An  infinitive  dependent  upon  any  verb,  modal  or  causative 
auxil  ary  or  other,  stands  in  like  manner  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence:  thus,  idft  mill  Dor  ibr  mid^  nieberwerfen  I  vnU 
humble  myself  before  her, 

c.  A  separable  prefix  belonging  to  the  verb  takes  the  same 
place:  thus,  fie  fab  babci  rcd^t  finftcr  unb  untoillifi  au^she  looked 
at  the  saws  time  right  gloomy  and  out  of  hum/yr, 

d.  Any  part  of  speech  compounded  with  «,  verb  after  the 
manner  of  a  separable  prefix,  or  forming  with  it  a  verbal  phrase 
analogous  with  such  a  compound,  takes  the  same  place :  thus, 

idb  nabm  nid^t§  mebr  t)on  ber  bintcr  mir  liegcnben  6bene  walftr 
I  no  longer  saw  anything  of  the  plain  thai  lay  behind  me, 

e.  Of  two  cases  governed  by  the  same  verb,  the  second  ac- 
cusative (227.3)  is  placed  after  that  which  is  the  more  immediate 
object  of  the  verb ;  the  genitive  (219.2,3)  follows  the  accusative ; 
the  dative  (222.1.1)  usually  precedes  the  accusative  (except 
when  this  is  a  pronoun  or  emphatic). 

/.  Of  more  than  one  adverb  qualifying  the  same  verb,  an  ad- 
verb of  time  ordinarily  precedes  one  of  place,  and  both  are 
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placed  before  one  of  manner  or  decree :  thus,  cr  artcitct  immcr 
Pciftig  he  always  works  industriously,  bu  toolfenft  l^icr  fe^r  bcqucm 
you  live  here  veinf  comfortably.  Hence,  also,  the  adverb  of  n^a- 
tion,  nid^t,  if  it  modifies  the  general  assertion  of  the  sentence, 
stands  last ;  but  if  its  negative  force  applies  to  some  particular 
adjunct  of  the  verb,  it  is  placed  next  before  that  adjunct. 

3.  The  rules  as  above  stated  are  subject  to  various  modifica- 
tion under  the  infiuence  of  accent  or  emphasis,  or  of  euphony. 

a.  Any  adjunct  of  the  verb  may  be  transferred  to  a  position 
other  than  its  proper  one  (usually  later),  for  the  purpose  of 
being  made  more  prominent 

h.  Since  a  pronoun  is,  in  general,  a  less  significant  and  em- 
phatic word  than  a  noun,  usage  has  established  the  rule  that — 

A  pronoun  immediately  dependent  on  the  verb  (not  governed 
by.  a  preposition),  whether  as  direct  or  indirect  object,  comes 
first  among  the  verbal  adjuncts. 

Among  the  pronouns,  a  personal  pronoun  comes  before  a  de- 
monstrative, the  briefer  personal  pronouns,  especially  c§  it,  be- 
fore the  longer,  and  the  refiexives  first  of  all. 

4  Prepositional  phrases  take,  in  general,  the  position  belong- 
ing to  the  part  of  speech  whose  equivalent  they  are ;  but  they 
are  more  liable  than  single  words  to  change  place  for  euphonic 
reasons. 

5.  The  natural  connections  of  the  different  verbal  adjuncts 
are  regarded  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence ;  those  which 
affect  one  another,  and  exert  a  combined  infiuence  upon  the 
verbal  action,  being  put  together. 

6.  The  above  are  only  the  leading  principles  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  a  sentence.  To  follow  out  their  application  in 
detail,  and  illustrate  their  joint  and  mutual  action,  and  the  more 
or  less  irregular  and  arbitrary  modifications  which  they  admit, 
cannot  here  be  attempted. 

USES  OF  THE  FORMS  OF  CONJUGATION. 

PERSON  AND  NUMBER. 

320.  In  general,  the  verb  is  of  the  same  person  and  number 
as  its  subject. 

a.  Being,  of  course,  of  the  first  or  second  person  only  when 
its  subject  is  a  personal  pronoun  of  those  persons  respectively, 
since  all  other  words  are  of  the  third  person. 
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321.  Special  Rules  respecting  Person, 

1.  When  the  same  verb  has  subjects  of  more  than  one  person, 
it  is  of  the  first  person  (plural)  if  either  of  its  subjects  is  of  the 
first  person ;  otherwise,  of  the  second :  thus,  \^  unb  bu  f  in  b  l^icr 
land  tJwu  are  here,  bu  unb  cr  glaubt  c3  bcibc  tiid)t  you  and  he 
both  disbelieve  it, 

2.  After  a  relative  (bcr)  referring  to  an  antecedent  of  the  first 
or  second  person,  the  verb  is  in  the  third,  unless  the  personal 
pronoun  is  repeated  after  the  relative  (compare  181) :  thus,  bu, 
bcr  bem  93afili§f  ben  TOorbblicf  gab  thou  wlw  gavest  to  tJte  baklisk 
his  deadly  glance  (but  bu,  bcr  bu oabft). 

322.  Special  Bales  respecting  Number. 

1.  A  verb  having  for  its  subject  more  than  one  singular  noun 
is  put  in  the  plural. 

a.  To  this  rule  there  are  frequent  exceptions — either  as  the 
several  subjects  are  regarded  as  combined  into  a  single  idea ; 
or  as,  when  preceding  or  following  an  enumeration  of  single 
subjects,  the  verb,  by  a  familiar  license  of  speech,  is  suffered  to 
agree  with  the  one  nearest  it  alone ;  or  as  the  verb  is  in  fact 
understood  with  other  than  the  one  subject  with  which  it 
agrees:  thus,  jointer  mir  Hcgt  nur  ffummcr  unb  glenb  behind  me 
lies  only  sorrow  and  misery,  gcl^  unb  5Jlccr  mirb  fortQcriffcn  rock 
and  sea  are  hurried  onward,  c§  bcfllcitc  burd&  Scbcn  unb  ©tcrben 
un§  2icb  unb  Sicbc  unb  SBcin  muy  song  and  hve  and  wine  ac- 
company us  through  life  and  death,  fiiiflcn,  ^Korbcn,  ©tcl^Icn  unb 
6^cbrc(ficn  ^at  iibcrlfeonb  gcnommcn  lying,  murder,  theft,  and 
adultery  Imve  become  prevalent 

2.  A  collective  noun  in  the  singular  takes  a  verb  in  the  singular 
much  more  strictly  than  in  English. 

a.  Exceptions  are  only  such  expressions  as  ein  ^aor  two  or 
three,  cine  SKcnge  a  number,  ein  3)ufeenb  a  dozen,  which  are  fre- 
quently used  with  plural  nouns  (ordinarily  construed  apposition- 
ally  with  them  :  see  216.5a),  and  have  gained  a  plural  value  by 
association:  thus,  in  n)clrf)em  ein  ^aar  SSBqcI  fiin  unb  tt)lcbcr 
Ifeupf  en  in  which  a  couple  of  birds  Iwp  back  and  forth,  im  C)ofc 
fpiclten  ein  ^aar  bcr  munteren  ffinber  in  the  yard  were  playing 
two  or  three  of  the  merry  children,  ein  ^nor  f  tnb  gettjolfenlid^  t)or- 
aui  a  couple  are  generally  in  front. 

3.  After  the  impersonal  and  indefinite  subjects  t^,  bic§,  ba§, 
XO(X%,  lDCl(^e§,  etc.,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  if  a  following 
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predicate  noun  is  plural :  thus,  c§  f  i  n  b  unfcr  gtoei  there  are  two 
of  uSf  ba§  ]\nh  meinc  Qfrcunbc  tliose  are  my  friends. — So  also 
occasionally  in  a  case  like  bic  3frud^t  biefcS  Saumcg  {inb  Heine 
Seeren  the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  small  berries, 

4.  Out  of  exaggerated  respectfulness,  the  plural  verb  is  some- 
times (the  usage  is  happily  going  out  of  vogue)  construed  with 
a  singular  title,  or  name  and  title :  as,  b  e li e b  e n  bet  ^err  biefen 
©edel  3U  erprobcn  may  the  gentleman  he  pleased  to  try  this  purse, 
©cine  SKaieftdt  ber  ffonig  Ifeabcn  oerufet  his  majesty  the  king  has 

been  graciously  pleased  to ,  ^err  ©odor  murbcn  ba  fated^ifirt 

the  doctor  was  put  through  his  catechism  there. 

MODE  AND  TENSE. 

Indicative. 

323.  The  use  of  the  indicative  mode,  in  its  various  tenses, 
corresponds  upon  the  whole  pretty  closely  in  German  and  in 
English.  The  principal  points  of  difference  will  be  stated  below. 

324.  Indicative  Present.  1.  The  German  present — e.  g.  i^ 
Rcbe — answers  to  the  three  English  forms  of  the  present  I  love, 
I  do  love,  and  I  am  loving:  the  shades  of  difference  among  these 
different  values  are  either  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  context, 
or  are  expressed  or  intimated  by  adjuncts  to  the  verb  or  by 
verbal  phrases. 

2.  In  German,  as  in  EngUsh  and  French,  the  present  is  often 
substituted  for.  the  preterit  in  lively  narration :  thus,  id)  l^ielt 

titte,  unb  ]df)  m\d}  nad^  bcm  ©tanbe  ber  ©onnc  urn.   3nbem  \6)  nun 
0  e  m  p  0  r  b  I  i  cf  c,  f  e  !^  e  i^  2C.    I  stopped,  therefore,  and  looked 
about  me  for  tlie  position  of  the  sun.     While,  now,  lam  thus  look- 
ing upward,  I  see  etc. 

3.  In  expressing  a  past  action  or  state  which  is  continued  so 
as  to  be  present  also  (or  in  signifying  what  has  been  and  still 
is),  the  German,  like  the  French,  indicates  the  present  part  and 
leaves  the  past  to  be  inferred,  while  the  English  does  the 
contrary :  thus,  j  i  n  b  fie  f d)on  lanflc  l^ier  liave  you  been  (are  you) 
here  already  a  long  time  ?  cr  f  d^  I  d  f  t  feit  fiinf  Sfaftren  unter  bem 
©d^nee  lie  has  been  (is)  sleeping  for  five  years  beneath  the  snow. 

4  The  German  present,  much  more  often  than  the  English, 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  future :  thus,  mie  fan  fl'  id^'S  an  ?  idft 
breV  tniA  urn,  jo  \\V§  getl^an  luno  shall  I  set  about  it?  I  will 
turn  myself  about;  that  will  fetch  it;  bic  ©utcr,  bic  er  bercinft  erbt 
tlw  property  which  he  will  one  day  inherit. 
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This  future  use  of  the  present  is  a  direct  inheritance  from  a 
former  condition  of  Germaniclanguage  (as  represented  to  us  by 
the  oldest  Germanic  dialects),  in  which  the  present  and  future 
meanings  were  both  habitually  expressed  by  the  present  tense, 
the  later  auxiliary  futures,  as  IsfiaU  or  will  love  x^  toerbe  Itebeit/ 
not  having  been  yet  brought  into  use. 

325.  Indicative  Preterit  1.  The  preterit  answers  to  our 
own  simple  past  tense,  in  its  three  forms  I  lovedy  I  did  Ixme,  I 
was  loving — all  expressed,  without  distinction,  by  x^  Hebtc. 

2.  As  the  present  for  the  perfect  (324.3),  so  the  preterit  is 
sometimes  used  for  our  pluperfect,  to  express  what,  at  a  given 
time,  had  been  and  was  still :  thus,  toaxtxi  ©ic  fd^on  langc  ha 
had  you  been  (were  you)  there  long  already  ? 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  expression  of  past  time  between 
the  preterit  and  perfect  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  German  as 
in  English.  As  (326.2)  the  German  perfect  often  stands  where 
we  should  use  the  preterit,  so  the  contrary  is  also  sometimes 
the  case:  thus,  il^r  l&ortct,  meld)  fci&redHi4c§  @eridC)t  be§  ^txvrx 
nbtx  Sfcnifalcm  c  r  q  i  n  q  you  have  heard  what  a  terrible  judgment 
of  the  Lord  has  caine  upon  Jerusalem. 

326.  Indicative  Perfect,  1.  The  perfect  answers  in  the  main 
to  our  perfect,  expressing  completed  action,  or  action  in  the  past 
with  implied  reference  to  the  present,  as  no  longer  continuing : 
thus,  iif|  Iftabe  Qclicbt  I  liave  lovedy  or  liave  been  loving. 

2.  But  the  perfect  is  not  infrequently  used  where  we  employ 
the  preterit ;  the  perfect  is  rather  the  tense  by  which  something 
is  simply  asserted  as  true,  while  the  preterit  implies  a  connec- 
tion with  other  past  events  in  continuous  narration,  or  a 
personal  participation  of  the  speak^T,  as  spectator  or  joint 
actor. 

Thus,  ®ott  l&at  bic  SQScIt  erfd^affcn  God  created  the  world  (it  was 
God  who  etc.^,  x6)  bin  gcftern  in  ber  £ird^c  gcmefen  I  was  at  church 
yesterday,  unfcr  Qfrcunb  ift  neuHd^  flcftorben  our  friend  died  lately; 
—but  ®ott  crfc^uf  bic  SBelt  in  fc(i|§  %aQtn,  unb  rul^tc  am  fiebcntctt 
Chd  created  live  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  i^ 
tear  in  ber  ^irc^c,  mo  ^txx  51.  cine  ttortrcfflid^c  ^rebigt  l)ielt  I  was 
at  church,  where  Mr.  N.  preacJied  an  admirable  sermon,  unjer 
SSotcr  ftarb  gcftcrn  our  father  died  yesterday  (in  our  presence). 

a.  Something  of  the  same  distinction  a?  pears  also  in  English 
usage,  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  fully  the  difference  in 
idiom,  between  the  two   languages   without  a  great  deal  of 
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detailed  illustration.  Moreover,  there  are  many  cases  in  either 
tongue  where  both  tenses  might  be  employed  with  equal 
propriety. 

3.  For  the  present  in  plaoe  of  our  perfect,  see  324.3 ;  for  the 
perfect  in  place  of  the  future,  see  328.3&. 

327.  Indicative  Pluperfect,  The  pluperfect  in  German,  as  in 
English,  expresses  action  already  finished  at  a  time  in  the  past 
either  defined  or  contemplated  by  the  speaker :  thus,  id)  j^attc 
Qclicbt  I  had  loved  or  been  loving. 

328.  Indicative  Future  and  Future  Perfect  1.  These  tenses 
ordinarily  agree  in  use  with  their  English  correspondents: 
thus,  x^  ttjerbc  licbcn  I  shall  Jove  or  be  Jovmg,  id)  locrbc  flelicbt 
l^aben  I  shall  Imve  laved  or  been  loving. 

a.  They  express  simple  futurity,  that  which  is  going  to  be ; 
and  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  modal  auxiliary 
forms  composed  of  the  infinitive  with  tDoflcn  and  foflcn  (267-8), 
which  more  or  less  distinctly  imply  an  assent  or  intent,  and  a 
propriety  or  obligation. 

2.  The  futures  are  sometimes  used  to  indicate  a  claimed 
probability,  or  to  express  a  conjecture :  thus,  ba§  tuirb  tDobI  S'&r 
aSrubcr  fcin  thai  is  your  brother,  is  it  not?  er  tt)irb  nid^t  langc  bort 
flcbliebcn  fein  I  presume  he  did  not  stay  there  long. 

3.  a.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  perfect  is  often  employed 
where  the  future  perfect  would  be  logically  more  correct,  the 
implication  of  futurity  being  sufficiently  made  by  the  context : 
thus,  id^  tDerbc  fommen,  jobalb  \6)  meinen  93rief  gefd^ricbcn  babe  I 
shall  come  as  soon  as  I  have  written  my  letter  (not  Qefdjriebcn  b^ben 
tDcrbe  sMll  have  written). 

b.  A  present  or  perfect  is  occasionally  substituted  for  a  future, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  what  is  to  take 
place :  thus,  jenc  bctt  gclcbt,  luenn  \6)  bic§  Slatt  au§  meinen  ^dnben 
qebe  she  has  ceased  to  live,  if  I  let  this  paper  go  out  of  my  hands, 
ftcV/  obcr  bu  bift  be§  2obe§  stand,  or  thou  art  a  dead  man! 

c.  For  the  frequent  use  of  a  present  nst  ad  of  a  future  tense, 
see  324.4. 

[ExEBOiSE  27.    Use  op  the  Tenses  of  the  Indicative.] 

Subjunctive. 

329.  The  subjimctive  mode,  which  has  almost  passed  out  of 
use  in  English,  still  continues  in  full  currency  in  German, 
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having,  if  the  two  "  conditional "  tenses  be  included  with  it  (as 
they  are  in  fact  subjunctive,  both  in  form  and  character),  more 
than  a  corresponding  tense  for  every  tense  of  the  indicative. 
In  some  of  its  offices  (the  oj  tative,  potential,  conditional)  it 
answers  to  what  is  left  of  our  own  subjunctive,  and  to  the 
compounded  tenses  (with  the  auxiliaries  niay,  migJU,  wouldy  and 
slwuJd)  by  whicli  we  have  in  part  supplied  the  \  lace  of  the  latter ; 
in  other  offices  (especially  in  indirect  statement,  333)  there  is  in 
English  hardly  anything  analogous,  though  the  classical  tongues 
present  similar  constructions  in  abimdance. 

330.  The  subjunctive  is  the  mode  of  possibility,  contingency, 
subjectivity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  indicative  as  the 
mode  of  actuality,  direct  assertion,  objectiveness. 

a.  The  subjunctiye  of  the  Germanic  languages  is  by  origin  an  optatiye, 
or  mode  expressing  wish  or  desire,  and  there  was  another  mode  more 
properly  known  as  subjunctive.  In  the  Greek,  both  still  subsist  to- 
gether ;  but  in  German,  as  in  Latin,  the  two  have  become  one,  which 
combines,  with  yaiious  modifications  and  restrictions,  then*  several  offices. 

6.  Not  every  statement  of  a  hypothetical  or  contingent  char- 
acter requires  the  subjimctive:  that,  character  is  often  suffi- 
ciently intimated  by  the  radical  meaning  of  the  verb  used,  or  of 
the  adverbs  or  conjunctions  employed  with  it;  the  cases  in 
which  this  mood  is  availed  of  are  those  to  be  explained  below. 

c.  Even  in  the  cases  detailed,  there  is  considerable  freedom 
of  choice  between  a  subjunctive  and  an  indicative  expression, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  contingency  or  reaUty  of  the  implied 
conception,  the  difference  being  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be 
hardly  definable ;  and  an  indicative  is  occasionally  used  where 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  subjunctive,  as  if,  by  a  figure 
of  speech,  to  give  a  character  of  actuality  to  what  is  in  itself 
properly  contingent.  It  is  not  possible  to  say,  as  in  some  other 
languages,  that  certain  grammatical  constructions,  or  certain 
particles,  require  or  "govern"  the  subjunctive. 

d.  In  the  subjimctive,  the  distinctions  of  tense  are  of  only 
subordinate  value,  and  are  even  to  some  extent  effaced.  The 
tenses  do  not,  therefore,  require  to  be  separately  treated. 

331.    The  Subjunctive  as  Optative, 

1.  The  present  subjunctive  is  frequently  used  in  an  optative 
sense,  as  expressing  a  wish,  request,  or  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker. 
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Thus,  gefeflnet  fci  cr  aUc  3«W  blessed  be  lie  ever,  tang  Icbe  bcr 
ftdnig,  c8  frcuc  ftdft,  tt)er  ba  . . . .  long  live  the  king!  let  him  rejoice 

who ,  brautlid^c§  ficincn  Icflcn  toir  bcm  Slfeor  an  let  us  dress 

Thor  in  bridal  vestments,  ^t^iff  x^  c?  nur  only  let  me  confess  it. 

a.  This  use  is  limited  to  the  first  and  third  persons  of  both 
numbers :  for  the  second  persons,  the  imperative  is  used ;  in 
the  first  singular,  m5Qe  mxiy  is  common  as  auxiliary ;  and  the 
same  auxiliary  may  also  be  employed  in  the  other  persons. 

b.  The  subject  is  put  after  the  verb,  except  in  the  third  pers. 
singular,  where  it  may  have  either  position,  and  more  usually 
stands  before. 

c.  The  optative  subjimctive  is  used,  as  already  noticed  (243A), 
to  fill  out  the  declension,  of  the  imperative,  and  is  practically, 
in  the  third  pers.  plural,  the  most  common  imperative  form, 
since  the  use  of  the  second  person  in  ordinary  address  is  no 
longer  approved  (153.4). 

d.  This  subjimctive  sometimes  becomes,  in  application,  con- 
cessive, or  expresses  a  supposition  or  assumption :  thus,  man 

bcQCgnc  3Scincrnben  im  ^a\x^\  e§  fci  einc  ©cfcUfd^aft  beifammen  let 
one  meet  anybody  in  the  house ;  let  a  company  be  assembled  (L  e, 
supposing  such  to  be  tJie  case);  cr  t^uc,  tt)a§  cr  too  Be  let  him  do  what 
he  please  (i,  e,  tlwugh  he  do). 

e.  Hence,  with  bcnn,  it  beox)mes,  by  an  elliptical  construction, 
equivalent  to  unless;  thus,  cr  fiil^rc  benn  Srcpa  gur  93raut  mir 
l^cim  unless  he  bring  me  lurnie  Freya  as  bride  (i.  e.  [i/  lie 
would  gain  wliat  he  vnsJws]  then  let  him  bring,  etc.),  il^r  mii^tct 
mir  3ur  ©teUc  bann  33erfpred)cn  unless  you  promise  me  on  tJw  spot 

2.  The  preterit  and  pluperfect  tenses  are  also  employed  in  a 
kind  of  optative  sense,  but  only  by  elliptical  construction,  in  ab- 
breviated conditional  and  indirect  phrases  where  the  wishes 
expressed  are  impUed  to  be  contrary  to  fact,  or  impossible  of 
attainment. 

Thus,  tt)drc  c§  bod^  ^bcnb  if  it  were  only  evening!  l^attc  id^  mtd^ 
bo(^  Qcfrcut  had  I  only  enjoyed  myself  (while  it  was  still  in  my 
power  to  do  so)!  ad),  ba^  meinc  ^uQcn  SlftrdncnqucDcn  tt)drcn 
0  that  my  eyes  were  fountains  of  tears ! 

332.     The  Subjunctive  as  Conditional  and  Potential. 

The  conditional  and  potential  uses  of  the  subjunctive  so  pass 
into  one  another  that  they  can  hardly  be  treated  separately. 
We  commence,  for  convenience,  with  the  hypothetical  period. 
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1.  The  hypothetical  period  consists  of  two  parts  or  clauses,  the 
one  (the  apodosis)  expressing  a  conclusion  or  result  which  would 
follow,  if  the  condition  were  true  which  is  expressed  by  the 
other  (the  protasis) — it  being  at  the  same  time  implied  that  the 
condition  is  not  realized,  and,  generally,  that  the  result  is  there- 
fore also  untrue.  This,  in  its  complete  form,  requires  a  past 
tense  (preterit  or  pluperfect)  of  the  subjunctive  in  each  clause. 

Thus,  regicrtc  SRed^t,  jo  lagct  il^r  t)or  mir  im  Stoube  if  rigid 
prevailed,  you  vxndd  lie  in  the  dust  before  me,  tt)cnn'§  Iditgcr  Qe* 
baucrt  %Q\it,  tDfirc  id|  im  fjroft  crftarrt  if  it  had  lasted  longer,  I 
should  have  been  stiffened  with  frost,  Qlurflicficr  tDcirc  aud^  id),  toenn 
id^  na6)  ^fien  gcgOQcn  todrc  I  too  should  be  happier,  if  I  had 
marclied  to  Asia. 

a.  Either  of  the  two  clauses  may  stand  first,  and  the  idea  of 
if  in  the  clause  of  condition  (protasis)  may  be  expressed  either 
by  a  conjunction  (ttjenn)  or  by  the  inverted  arrangement  (433) — 
as  the  examples  show. 

6.  In  the  result  or  conclusion  (apodosis),  the  conditional  tenses 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  proper  subjunctive :  see  below,  335. 

c.  The  implication  as  to  the  result  is  liable  to  modification  by 
various  causes :  for  example,  by  its  being  put  into  the  form  of 
a  question— as,  tt)a§  tt)dre  au§  mir  fletDorben,  Ifedttct  xtjx  mxi)  nid^t 
QufQenommcn  what  would  have  become  of  me,  if  you  had  not 
received  me  ? — or  by  an  even  involved  in  the  condition :  as,  unb 
ttJdren  tjon  ®oIb  fie,  id^  gdbc  fie  bir  even  were  they  of  gold,  I  would 
give  them  to  thee, 

d.  If  the  condition  be  regarded  as  doubtful  merely,  and  not 
contrary  to  reality,  the  verbs  are  put  in  the  indicative  mode : 
thus,  always  when  the  tense  is  present  or  perfect — as,  menn  cr 
fommt,  flcl^c  td^  fort  i/7ie  comes,  I  shall  go  away,  menn  cr  Qcfommcn 
ift,  toifl  id^  \\jn  fel^en  if  he  be  arrived,  I  wish  to  see  him;  and  often 
when  the  tense  is  past :  thus,  mcnn  cr  f d^on  gcfommcn  loar,  mxii 
er  un§  gcfclften  IjaBcn  if  he  had  already  come,  he  cannot  have  failed 
to  see  us. 

e.  Earely,  a  pret.  indie,  is  used,  for  emphasis  (compare  328.3&), 
in  the  clause  of  result,  and  even  in  that  of  condition :  thus,  bu 
loarft  t)crIorcn,  l^dttc  er  nid^t  fiir  bid^  Qcf|)rod^cn  thou  wast  lost,  had 

he  not  spoken  for  thee,  toax  id^ ber  S5crrdt!l)cr  [35errdter],  id^ 

l&dttc  mid)  ben  guten  ©tcin  gefpart  had  I  been  the  traitor,  I  might 
have  spared  myself  the  good  stone. 
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2.  In  the  incomplete  hypotJietical  period,  either  the  condition 
or  the  conclusion  is  unexpressed,  but  is  more  or  less  distinctly 
intimated  or  implied. 

a.  The  conclusion  is  wanting  altogether,  and  the  condition 
has  the  value  of  a  wish  or  prayer  (see  331.2).  In  this  case  a  bod^ 
or  nur  is  more  often  introduced  to  help  the  optative  expression, 
but  is  not  indispensable:  thus,  tudrcn  tt)ir  nur  ben  Scrfl  Dorlei 
[how  happy  1  should  he]  if  we  were  only  past  the  hill!  fonnf  id^ 
mit  if  I  could  hut  go  along  with  you  I 

h.  The  conclusion  may  be  intimated  by  al§  as,  and  the  con- 
ditionality  of  the  other  clause  expressed  either  by  a  conjunction, 
ob  or  tDcnn,  or  (more  commonly)  by  the  inverted  arrangement 
(4336)  of  the  clause  after  aU : 

Thus,  i^r  cilct  \a,  qI§  mcnn  \1)x  Sliiflel  I)attct  you  are  hurrying  as 
[you  would  do]  if  you  had  wings,  cr  tDill  bic  $ESal)rl^eit  fo,  al§  ob  fie 
SKiinjc  tt)dre  he  demands  truth  in  this  way  as  [he  would  demand  it] 
if  it  were  cash,  ber  93obcn  flofft  auf,  al^  mdre  er  »on  grbfto^cn  cr« 
jd^iittcrt  the  soil  cleaves  open,  as  [it  would  do]  if  it  were  shaken 
hy  earthquakes, 

c.  The  analogy  of  this  construction  calls  always  for  a  past 
tense,  but  a  present  is  sometimes  met  with,  as  if  the  phrase 
were  one  of  indirect  statement  (333)  instead  of  conditional :  thus, 
ba  warb  c§  mir  a\^  fonnc  irf)  burd)  ben  93oben  fel^en,  al§  fci  cr  griine^j 
(Sla3  then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  see  through  the  ground  as 
though  it  were  green  gUiss.  Occasionally,  it  really  represents  an 
indirect  phrase :  thus,  id^  bad^tc  aU  Jei  e§  . . . ,  for  irf)  bad^te,  e3 
f ei .  .  .  jf  thought  as  if  it  were,  for  I  tliought  it  was,  so  and  so, 

d.  The  conclusion  is  expressed  by  some  other  and  virtually 
equivalent  means:  thus,  \^  qzha6)k,  bafern  xci)  fein  ^bentcuer 
fdnbe,  ben  O^iw^^^Q  3i*  jud)en  I  intended,  in  case  I  should  meet  with 
no  further  adventure,  to  seek  tlie  way  liomeward, 

e.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  may  be  fully  expressed 
and  the  condition  intimated  by  some  word  or  phrase  which 
more  or  less  distinctly  implit^s  it : 

Thus,  D  tt)dre  \6)  ein  grower  S5anm!  bonn  fonntc  Vi)  meine 
3n)eifle  au§breiten  0  that  I  were  a  hlg  tree !  then  [if  I  were  so] 
I  might  spread  out  my  hranches,  man(f)c§  l&dtf  id)  getl&an;  allein 
ttjcr  fd)eut  nic^t  bie  Soften  I  would  have  done  much— only,  who  does 
not  fear  the  cost?  [if  I  had  not  feared  the  cost],  fonft  mdr*  er  ge* 
fatten  otherwise  [if  this  were  not  so]  he  would  have  fallen. 
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3.'"A  yet  less  explicit  implication  of  a  condition  makes  of  the 
past  subjunctive  a  proper  potential,  expressing  what  in  general, 
imder  the  circumstances,  might,  could,  or  would  be : 

Thus,  ba3  flingc  nod^  that  might  answer  yet,  c3  ]f)attc  fid^'S  fciner 
t)crtt)0ocn  no  one  would  have  presumed  to  do  so,  ^^  fonnte  mid^ 
rcttcn  it  might  he  able  to  rescue  me,  nimm  xijx  icbcn  ©tadjcl,  bcr 
dcrtDunbcn  fbnntc  take  from  it  (222  J.3)  every  sting  that  sltould  be 
able  to  wound. 

a.  The  potential  subjunctive  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  an 
indicative,  when  it  is  desired  to  soften  the  positiveness  of  an 
assertion:  thus,  td|  bdd^tc  I  slvould  think,  for  I  think,  \^  mod^tc 
I  should  like  (265.2),  id)  todre  faft  flCflcn  ©aumftdmmc  anQcrannt 
I  came  near  running  against  trunks  of  trees. 

4.  Analogous,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  clause  expressing 
the  condition  in  the  hypothetical  period,  are  occasional  phrases 
like  c§  trirb  nad^gea'^mt,  lodre  e§  nur  mit  einigcn  ffutfdben  it  is 
imitated,  were  it  only  with  a  few  carriages,  bcfonbcrS,  iDcnn  er  fid^ 
Derfd^offcn  l^abcn  folltc  especially  if  lie  should  chance  to  have  ex' 
hausted  his  ammunition. 

5.  Akin  with  the  potential  and  hypothetical  uses  of  the  sub- 
junctive are  the  following  more  special  cases :    . 

a.  The  subjunctive  present  is  used  in  a  clause  involving  an 
indefinite  relative  pronoun  or  conjunction  [whoever,  liowever, 
etc.) :  thus,  tt)ic  au^  ber  TOcnfd^Iid^c  manfc  however  human  (will) 
may  waver,  jo  fleiu  fie  aud^  jci  however  small  it  he,  auf  mcld&c  ^rt 
c§  jci  in  whatever  way  it  may  he. 

h.  The  subjunctive,  present  or  past,  is  used  after  ha^,  auf  ha%, 
bamit  in  order  that,  to  express  the  end  had  in  view,  or  sought  to 
be  attained:  thus,  loft  mir  boS  S^tx^,  bafe  id^  ba§  eurc  rul)re  relieve 
my  heart,  that  I  may  nwve  yours,  er  miinjd^te  gu  reflieren,  nur  bamit 
ber  ®ute  un0el)inbert  gut  jcin  mod^te  he  desired  to  rule  only  in  order 
tlmt  tlw  good  might  he  able  to  he  good  without  hindrance. 

The  tense  is  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the  sense,  gen- 
erally according  with  that  of  the  preceding  verb. 

c.  In  these,  as  in  other  constructions,  the  indicative  is  also 
met  with,  especially  after  bamit:  thus,  tt)a§  aud^  bic  ©innlid^feit 
gu  tl^un  flebrfingt  ift  whatever  our  sensuousness  is  impelled  to  do, 
bamit  man  btejc  ©tabt  einne^men  fann  that  the  city  may  he  (where- 
with it  is  able  to  he)  captured,  ba^  jeber  Oucfl  fterjiegt  that  every 
fountain  may  dry  up  (so  tlmt  every  fount  shall  dry  up). 
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d  A  subjunctive  is  used  in  a  dependent  substantive  clause 
(generally  after  ba^  thai)  to  denote  something  that  is  provided 
for  or  looked  forward  to,  regarded  as  of  probable,  desirable,  or 
suitable  occurrence :  thus,  cr  mu|tc  blciben  bi§  (or  bU  bafe)  bic 
tJlutbcn  [Slutcn]  fid^  uerlicfen  /le/iod  to  remain  tiU  the  floods  should 
subside,  c§  lafl  ilfem  baran,  bo^  bcr  tJncbc  nid^t  untcrbro(i^cn  merbc 
lie  was  anxious  that  tlie  peace  sJuould  not  he  broken,  c§  flclfeort  \\d^, 
bafe  tia^  Scbiirfnip  [93eburfni§]  bcfriebiflt  tocrbe  U  is  proper  that  the 
want  be  satisfied. 

In  some  of  its  forms,  this  construction  passes  over  into  that 
of  the  subjunctive  of  indirect  statement  (see  the  next  paragraph), 
after  verbs  of  wishing,  anticipating,  and  the  like. 

[ExBECisB  28.     SuBJUNcnvB    AS    Optative,   Conditional,   and 

Potential.] 

333.    The  Subjunctive  of  Indirect  Statement 

1.  By  a  construction  which  has  only  partial  analogies  in  Eng- 
lish, the  German  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  express  a  thought 
indirectly,  as  reported,  recognized,  or  contemplated  by  some 
one. 

Thus,  cr  ontmortetc,  cr  ad^tc  gricbridS  unb  tt)unf(i^c  ben  3frie« 
ben  he  answered  tJuit  he  esteemed  Frederick  and  desired  pea^ce, 
loir  tt)iljen  faum,  tt)a§  gu  tl&un  \t\  we  Mrdly  know  what  is  to  be 
c?one,  benft  man  cr  qc^c  tt)Cfl  if  one  thinks  he  is  going  away,  man 
fiel^t  Qleid^,  me^  ©inneS  bcr  ^crr  f  ei  one  sees  at  once  of  what  mind 
the  master  is, 

2.  Such  a  subjunctive  stands  always  in  a  (logically)  dependent 
substantive  clause.  The  use  of  this  mode  more  fully  sub- 
ordinates the  clause  to  the  action  of  the  verb  in  the  other  clause, 
upon  which  it  depends,  relieving  the  speaker  from  responsibility 
for  it  or  concern  with  it 

3.  Verbs  most  often  followed  by  the  subjunctive  of  indirect 
statement  are  especially — 

a.  Verbs  that  signify  imparting,  in  every  form,  as  statement, 
report,  assertion,  confession,  reminding,  and  the  like. 

b.  Verbs  that  signify  apprehension,  as  perceiving,  knowing, 
feeling,  calling  to  mind,  imagining,  concluding,  and  the  like. 

c.  Verbs  that  signify  contemplation  with  feelings  of  various 
kinds,  as  belief,  doubt,  dread,  wonder,  joy,  sorrow,  wish,  hope. 
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Some  of  these  verbs  complicate  the  idea  of  indirectness  with 
that  of  desire,  doubt,  or  conditionality,  as  expressed  by  the 
subjunctive  in  its  other  uses. 

cL  The  verb  upon  which  the  clause  of  indirect  statement 
depends  is  sometimes  unexpressed,  being  inferred  from  the 
connection :  thus,  bic  fiatctncr  tDurbcn  f)art  Ocrfolgt,  toeil  jcncr  fie  gu 
f e^r  bcQiinftiQt  l^  a  b  c  the  Latins  were  severely  persecuted,  because 
(it  was  claimed  that)  he  had  favored  them  too  much. 

e.  Or,  the  clause  is  dependent  on  a  noun  of  kindred  meaning 
with  the  verbs  above  mentioned :  thus,  qu§  93cf  otflntB  [53cf  orfliu§l, 
bafe  cr  Unrul^cn  crrcflcn  tocrbc  out  of  apprelienskm  that  he  would 
stir  up  disorders,  untcr  bem  ffiortDonb,  cr  Iftabc  frul&cr  bejdimorcn 
allc§  angugetgen  under  the  pretext  timt  lie  had  earlier  taken  oath  to 
denounce  everything,  bic  9lad^rirf|t  ba^  cr  fie  in§  ©cfdngni^  l®e* 
fdngnig]  gcioorfen  l&abe  tJie  news  thai  he  had  thrown  them  into 
prison. 

4.  a,  Begularly  and  ordinarily,  the  verb  in  the  indirect  state- 
ment has  the  same  tense  as  it  would  have  if  the  statement  were 
made  directly,  by  the  person  and'imder  the  circumstances  con- 
templated. 

Thus,  fie  fliaubtcn,  boj  c§  \daf)X  f  e  i  they  believed  that  it  was  true 
(since  they  would  have  said  *^we  believe  that  it  is  true");  er  ant* 
iDortetc,  er  f  ei  nid^t  Qcfommcn,  ©ftriftcn  feinblid)  anguoreifen,  fonbern 
iDcrbe  nur  ©cttjolt  mil  (Setoalt  gururftrcibcn  he  answered,  he  was 
not  ("I  am  not")  come  to  attack  Christians,  but  would  only  ("I 
shall  only")  repel  violence  with  violence;  balb  fragte  man  nid^t 
mcl&r,  iDcr  mitflclfee,  fonbern  xotx  gururfblcibe  soon  it  was  no  longer 
asked  who  was  going  along  ("who  is  going  ?  "),  but  wJw  wojs  stay- 
ing ("who  is  staying?")  behind;  id^  l^abe  gcmiinf  d)t,  er  f  o  11  e  fid^  auf 
Sletfcn  bcQcben  I  have  wished  that  he  should  betake  himself  to 
journeying, 

b.  Hence,  the  use  of  the  present,  perfect,  and  future  sub- 
junctive in  indirect  statement  is  much  more  frequent  than  that 
of  the  preterit  and  pluperfect  and  of  the  conditional.    But — 

c.  The  past  tenses  are  used,  when  they  would  have  been  used 
(either  as  indicative  or  as  subjunctive)  in  the  corresponding 
statement  made  directly :  thus,  er  miinfd^tc,  bafe  er  auf  bem  SBoben 
Qcbliebcn  ware  he  unshed  he  had  remained  in  the  garret,  tucr  fann 
toiffen,  tt)a§  nttftt  SScmanb  fllaublid^  fdnbc  who  can  tell  what  some- 
body might  not  think  credible  ?  be§  ®efut)Ie§,  ba^  nidfttS  im  2cUn 
red^t  flcfd^dl^e  menn  c§  blo^  Oefd^d^e  of  the  feeling  that  nothing  in 
life  would  be  done  rightly  if  it  should  be  simply  done. 
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Earely,  on  the  other  hand,  a  subjunctive  of  indirect  statement 
is  forced  out  of  the  past  tense  which  it  should  have  into  the 
present,  as  the  more  usual  tense  belonging  to  the  indirect 
construction. 

d  Moreover,  in  a  clause  dej  endent  on  a  verb  of  past  tense, 
the  subjunctive  is  quite  often  put  in  the  past  (as  it  always  is  in 
English),  contrary  to  strict  rule :  thus,  jie  (jlaubcn  e^  xo'dxt  (for 
f ci)  ^alftncn^ef  d)rci  they  tliought  it  was  the  crowing  of  cocks,  ]xt  frag* 
ten  oh  fie  red^t  mii^te  (for  tDtffe)  mcr  iftr  TOonn  tDcirc  (for  fet) 
tJiey  asked  whether  she  really  knew  who  her  husband  was,  gtng  bet 
intr3u9lat]6  [^ai],  ob  \^  fie  merfte  (formedfe)  took  counsel  vnth 
myself,  wliether  Isjiould  wake  her, 

e.  This  assimilation  of  the  subjunctive  in  tense  to  the  verb  on 
which  it  depends  is,  in  general,  much  more  common  in  the 
more  careless  and  less  dignified  styles  of  writing,  and  in  col- 
loquial discourse,  than  in  higher  styles.  But  it  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  every  style,  sometimes  without  special  assignable 
cause,  sometimes  where  a  present  subjunctive  form  would  not 
be  distinguishable  from  an  indicative,  or  where  a  clause  is 
dependent  on  another  dependent  clause,  and  needs  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  in  construction :  thus,  er  bot  burd^ 
©efanbte  an,  bie  Siirften  mo(^tcn  (for  moQen,  which  would  be  in- 
dicative as  well)  felbft  entfc^eiben,  moS  er  red^tmd^ifl  befd^e  he 
offered  through  embassadors  that  the  princes  might  themselves 
decide  what  he  rightfully  possessed. 

5.  The  indicative  may  also  be  used  in  phrases  similar  to  those 
above  cited,  mostly  with  an  implication  of  actuality,  as  recog- 
nized by  the  speaker  also :  thus,  tDer  toei^,  tuo  bit  bein  ©liirfe 
bliibt  who  knows  where  thy  fortune  is  blooming  for  thee  (as it 
surely  is  blooming  somewhere)?  man  mu^te  glauben,  bafe  er  DoHig 
Dergefjen  id  at  one  could  not  but  believe  that  he  was  wholly  for- 
gotten, er  DertDeilte,  big  er  fid^  iibergeuQt  batte,  ha^  feiner  t)on  ben 
f  einen  guriicfblteb  he  delayed  till  he  was  persuaded  that  none  of 
his  m£n  was  left  behind. 

But  the  difference  of  implication  is  often  very  indistinct,  and 
the  choice  between  the  two  modes  depends  in  part  upon  the 
style  used :  too  nice  a  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  easy  or  col- 
loquial discourse  would  be  thought  finical  and  pedantic. 

6.  The  elliptical  use  of  the  subjunctive  of  indirect  statement 
with  optative  meaning,  or  to  express  a  wish,  has  been  referred 
to  above  (331.2):  thus,  o  bafe  fie  emtg  griinen  bliebe  O  that  it 
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might  ever  continue  to  flourish !   (i.  e.  id^  mod^tC/  bo^ . . . ,  I  should 
wish  that . . .). 

7.  A  past  subjunctive  tense  is  sometimes  used  interrogatively, 
by  way  of  questioning  or  disputing  something  supposed  to  have 
been  asserted:  thus,  bu  ^|dtteft  c§  Qcf afit?  bu  l^aft  mir  nt(i|t§  ficfafit 
^  it  claimed  thaJt]  you  have  said  so  ?  you  have  said  nothing  to  me, 
Qaftfreunblid^  l^attc  finglanb  mid^  ctnpfanocn?  that  England  had 
received  me  hospitably  ? 

[Exercise  29.    Subjunctivb  of  iNDraBcr  Statement.] 

Conditional, 

334.  The  conditional  tenses  are,  in  tprm,  subjimctive 
preterits  corresponding  to  the  future  as  a  present:  thus,  cr 
toirb  Kcbcn  he  is  about  to  love,  cr  rocrbc  Hcbcn  he  may  be  about  to 
love,  cr  triirbc  Hcbcn  he  might  orvxmld  be  about  to  Jove. 

Their  proper  significance,  then,  is  that  of  contingent  futurity, 
such  a  potentiality  as  may  be  signified  by  a  tense  past  in  form. 
In  this  they  coincide  (as  appears  from  the  rules  and  examples 
given  above,  332)  with  the  past  subjimctive  tenses,  preterit  and 
pluperfect    In  fact — 

336.  1.  The  conditional  corresponds  in  meaning  with  the 
preterit  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  being  an  admissible  sub- 
stitute for  these  tenses  in  some  of  their  uses. 

a.  Especially,  in  the  conclusion  (apodosis)  of  a  complete 
hypothetical  period  (332.1):  thus,  Icbtcft  bu  x\o^,  i^  toiirbc  bid^ 
It  c  b  c  n  Don  bicfct  3^  it  wert  tliou  yet  alive,  I  should  love  thee  hence- 
forth, !cinc§  toiirbc  Icnfjam  Qcnufl  icin,  tt)cnn  mx  blo&  jeinDajcin 
in  bcr  §anb  (icnja^r  ttjurbcn  none  would  be  manageable  enough,  if 
we  were  merely  aware  of  its  presence  in  the  hand. 

h.  In  a  conclusion  with  condition  only  intimated  (332.2e) : 
thus,  bic  SSoflcI  loiirbcn  bann  !Jlcftcr  in  mctncn  3^ci9^n  baucn  in 
that  case  (if  this  were  so)  the  birds  would  build  nests  in  my 
branches,  prob'  c§  liebcr  m^\,  bcnn  bu  ttJiirbcft  gcrfd^cflt  tt)crbcn 
raJther,  do  not  try  it;  for  (if  thou  didst  try  it)  thou  wouldst  be 
dashed  in  pieces. 

c.  In  a  more  strictly  potential  construction  (332.3) :  thus,  \\^ 
crnftlid^  gu  wc^rcn  toiirbc  fclftr  gcfabrfid^  fcin  to  defend  one's 
self  seriously  tooidd  be  very  dangerous,  baS.lDurbc  un§  gu  wcit 
f  u  ]&  r  c  n  that  would  lead  us  too  far. 

2.  The  use  of  the  conditional  is  much  less  frequent  than  that 
of  the  past  subjunctive  tenses  in  the  constructions  above  ex- 
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plained  While  the  two  are  so  nearly  equivalent  that  the  sub- 
junctive may  usually  be  put  in  place  of  the  conditional,  they  are 
not  absolutely  identical  in  sense;  the  conditional  may  some- 
times be  preferred  where  the  idea  of  futurity  is  prominent  (as 
in  the  first  example  above,  under  a) — as  also  for  formal  reasons, 
where  the  subjunctive  verb  would  not  be  plainly  distinguished 
from  an  indicative  (as  in  the  first  example  under  6). 

336.  The  conditional  is  sometimes  employed  in  indirect 
statement  in  place  of  the  future  subjimctive,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  preterit  subjunctive  for  a  present  (ZZ3.4d) — ^that  is  to  say, 
with  the  value  of  a  past  subjunctive  to  the  future:  thus,  cr 
lou^tc,  ba^  bicfe .  ^ncrbictungcn  ben  Srcuggug  nid^t  aufl&dtcn 
tt)  u  r  b  c  n  (for  wcrbcn,  which  would  not  be  distinguishable  from 
an  indicative)  ke  knew  that  these  offers  would  not  detain  the 

crusade, 

tmperative. 

337.  The  use  of  the  imperative  requires  no  explanation, 
being  the  same  in  German  as  in  English. 

a.  With  the  proper  imperative  persons  (the  second  persons 
singular  and  plural)  the  subject  pronouns,  bu  and  il^r,  may  be 
either  expressed  or  omitted  :  if  expressed,  they  follow  the  verb. 

6.  For  the  use  of  the  present  subjunctive  as  imperative  in  the 
third  persons  singular  and  plural  and  the  first  plural,  see  331.1c. 

338.  Besides  the  phrases  mentioned  at  243.1  as  employed 
imperatively,  the  present  indicative,  or  the  future  indicative, 
sometimes  intimates  a  peremptory  order,  as  if  from  one  whose 
simple  word  is  equivalent  to  a  command  ;  the  past  participle 
has,  elliptically  (see  359.3),  a  similar  force  ;  and  the  infinitive  is 
used,  dialectically  or  colloquially,  with  the  same  meaning  (347.2). 

Infinitive. 

339.  The  infinitive  is  properly  the  verbal  noun,  and  all  its 
uses  grow  out  of  its  value  as  such. 

340.  1.  Any  infinitive  is  capable  of  use  directly  as  a  noun, 
either  with  or  without  an  article  or  other  limiting  words.  Such 
a  noun  is  always  of  the  neuter  gender  (61.3c),  and  declined  ac- 
cording to  the  first  declension,  first  class  (76) ;  and,  having  the 
value  of  an  abstract,  it  very  seldom  forms  a  plural. 

Thus,  ®otte§Idftcrn,  Suflcn,  5!Jiorbcn  unb  Stel^len  ^at  iibcrl&anb 
genommen  hlasphemyy  lying,  murdering,  and  stealing  have  become 
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prevdknt,  meld^  ein  ^ppctit  jum  ©c^maufen  what  an  appetite  for 
feasting !  cr  fing  micber  mit  fcinem  lia^l\6)  l^djlid&cn  (Sriipcn  an  he 
began  again  with  his  odiously  polite  greeting. 

2.  As  the  examples  show,  such  a  noun  is  more  usually  to  be 
rendered  by  our  verbal  noun  in  ing  (which  we  often  call  "  par- 
ticipial infinitive,"  although  in  truth  it  is  quite  another  word 
than  the  present  participle) ;  but  also,  not  rarely,  by  other 
verbal  derivatives. 

3.  There  are  some  nouns,  originally  infinitives,  which  are  in 
such  constant  use  as  to  have  won  an  independent  value  as 
nouns :  such  are  gebcu  life,  gntfcfecn  liorror,  ^nbcnfcn  memorial, 
and  so  on. 

341.  In  German,  as  in  English,  the  preposition  gu  to,  which 
was  originally  used  only  in  its  proper  prepositional  sense  with 
the  infinitive,  governing  the  latter  as  it  would  govern  any  other 
noun  imder  similar  circumstances,  has  now  become  attached  as 
a  kind  of'  fixed  accompaniment,  or  sign,  to  the  infinitive  in  a 
great  part  of  its  uses ;  and  therefore,  in  describing  the  different 
infinitive  constructions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  cases  in  which  gu  is  employed  and  those  in  which 
it  is  omitted. 

342.  Tlie  Infinitive  as  suited  of  a  verb. 

The  infinitive,  either  with  or  without  gu,  is  often  employed  as 
the  subject  of  a  verb. 

Thus,  wac^jcn,  groH  unb  alt  mcrben,  ba§  ift  ba§  cingig  ©c^onc  to 
grow,  to  become  big  and  old — tliat  is  the  only  fine  thing,  it)0  getdufd^t 
gu  toerbcn  un§  l^eiljamcr  iDar  where  to  be  deceived  was  nurre  ad- 
vantageous for  US,  mitjold^cn  iitni(i)tgut  in  bcr^id^c  tdmp']n\  fljht- 
ing  at  close  quarters  with  such  men  is  not  good,  gcfdl^rlid^  ift'j  \>^x\, 
2cu  gu  iDCcfen  it  is  dangerous  to  wake  the  lion. 

a.  The  infinitive  as  subject  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
accompanied  by  gu. 

b.  More  usually  (as  the  examples  show),  the  infinitive  stands 
as  logical  subject,  the  verb  taking  in  addition  e§  it  or  'bCk^  tlwJt, 
or  the  like  (especially  the  first),  as  impersonal  or  indefinite 
grammatical  subject  (compare  295). 

343.  The  Infinitive  as  object,  or  dependent  on  another  verb. 
I.  The  infinitive  without  gu  is  directly  dependent  on — 

1.  The  various  auxiliaries:  as,  ttJcrben,  the  auxiliary  of  the 
future  aad  conditional  tenses  (240.2) ;  l)aben,  the  auxiliary  of 
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the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  in  the  cases  where  the  infin- 
itive is  used  instead  of  the  past  participle  in  forming  those 
tenses  (240.1c) ;  the  auxiliaries  of  mode  (242.1) ;  ll)un,  when  used 
as  auxiliary  in  the  sense  of  our  do  (242.3) ;  lofjen,  as  causative 
auxiliary  (242.2) :  see  below,  5. 

2.  i^aben  have,  in  certain  phrases,  with  an  adjective :  thus,  bu 
l^aft  gut  rcben  that  is  easy  to  say  (i.  e.  thou  hast  talking  good,  makest 
an  easy  thing  of  talking). 

3.  mun,  and  a  few  other  verbs,  followed  by  nid^tS  al§  nothing 
[else]  than,  nothing  but:  thus,  cr  Hat  ntd^tS  al§  jie  anfd^aucn  he 
did  jiothing  but  look  at  her,  c§  foftct  nid^t§  al§  bic  ©cmcine  fcin  fur 
qHc  it  costs  nothing  but  being  the  common  one  for  all. 

4.  Semen  learn:  thus,  cr  !)attc  ba§  ®utc  wiirbiQcn  gclernt  he  had 
learned  to  value  wliat  was  good, 

5.  A  number  of  verbs  admit  an  infinitive  in  the  manner  of  a 
second  object,  along  with  their  ordinary  object :  these  are  l^et^en 
call,  bid,  ncnnen  call,  Icl^ren  tea^h,  ftclfen  help,  madden  make,  la^en 
aUow,  cause,  and  a  few  that  denote  perception  by  the  senses, 
namely  fcl&cn  (and  rarely  fd^auen)  see,  ^bxtn  hear,  \viijlitn  feel,  and 
pnbcn  find 

Thus,  cr  l)ei^t  il&n  mcber  Soften  nod^  9Kul|c  fparen  he  bids  him 
spare  neither  expense  nor  labor,  tt)a§  man  fo  crfcnncn  Iftci^t  (nennt) 
wJujU  people  call  knmving,  ba§  Icl^rt  un§  beurtl^cilcn  [bcurtcUcn] 
ob  . . .  that  teaclies  us  to  judge  whether . . . ,  tt)ir  muffen  tl^m  l^clfcn 
ifiutcn  we  must  help  him  tend  his  herd,  bic  iJrct!&cit  mad^t  eud^ 
fd^mdrmen  this  freedom  makes  you  rave,  ber  ®ott,  bcr  6tfen  mad^fen 
iicfe  the  God  who  made  iron  grow,  cr  fiebt  fie  erblcid^en  unb  finfen 
^in  he  sees  her  turn  pale  and  sink  down,  id^  finbc  fie  auf  bem 
(So})t)a  licQcn  I  find  her  lying  on  the  sofa. 

a.  With  most  of  the  verbs  under  this  head,  the  object  taken 
along  with  the  infinitive  has  the  logical  value  of  a  subject-ac- 
cusative to  the  infinitive — which  is  the  nearest  approach  made  in 
German  to  that  construction,  familiar  in  the  classical  tongues, 
especially  in  the  Latin:  thus,  id^  l^oxt  ba§  ®ra§  tt)ad^fen  I  hear 
the  grass  grow  signifies  that  the  grass  grows,  and  that  I  per- 
ceive it  80  doing. 

This  construction,  especially  with  fcl&en,  boren,  and  laffen  (and 
by  far  oftenest  with  the  last),  is  followed  out  into  a  variety  of 
6ther  forms,  some  of  them  of  a  peculiar  and  idiomatic  character : 
tnus — 

b.  The  proper  object  of  the  governing  verb  is  frequently 
pmftted,  ^ijd  the  infinitive  tfeeii  4^i3ignates  its  action  without 
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reference  to  any  definite  actor :  thus,  id^  ^ore  Hopf en  I  hjear 
\someone\  knock  (hear  a  knocking),  la^t  flingcln  caiuie  to  ring  (let 
the  hell  be  rung),  lafe  iibcrafl  fiir  ba§  fi^rcugl)ccr  in  ben  l?ird)cn  betcn 
cause  to  pray  for  the  crusading  army  everywhere  in  the  churches 
(let  it  he  prayed  for), 

c.  If,  then,  the  infinitive  itself  takes  an  object,  the  construc- 
tion is  equivalent  to  one  in  which  that  object  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  governing  verb,  and  is  the  subject-accusative 
of  the  infinitive  taken  as  an  infinitive  passive ;  and  it  is  gener- 
ally best  so  rendered :  thus,  xi)  ]^5rc  eud^  icben  2:ag  t)rcifcn  I  hear 
you  to  he  praised  every  day  (hear  [them]  praise  you),  cr  lic^  bie 
brct  Siinge  fiir  eincn  ma^tn  he  caused  iJte  three  rings  to  he  made  in 
place  of  one  (caused  to  make  tlwm), 

d.  That  the  construction  has  in  fact,  in  the  apprehension  of 
those  who  use  the  language,  been  virtually  converted  into  a 
passive  one,  and  the  real  object  of  the  infinitive  transferred  to 
the  governing  verb,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  that 
object,  when  designating  the  same  person  or  thing  with  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  is  expressed  by  the  refiexive  instead  of  the 
personal  pronoun :  thus,  cr  moflte  fid)  ni(^t  l&altcn  (affen  he  would 
not  let  himself  he  held  (instead  of  would  not  allow  [any  one]  to 
hold  him),  ha^  Idfet  f  i  d)  !)oren  that  lets  itself  he  heard  (i.  e.  is  worth 
hearing),  a\^  er  fi(^  elmaS  ijorlcfcn  lic^  a^s  he  was  having  some- 
thing read  aloud  to  himself,  er  Idjjt  oft  t)on  fid)  l)oren  he  lets  himself 
he  often  heard  from  (lets  [ua]  often  hear  frofm  him).  Occasionally, 
the  logical  object  of  laffcn  is  even  added  in  the  form  of  a 
prepositional  adjunct:  thus,  fie  liefjcn  fid)  burd^  bie  SBad)c 
nid)t  abfialten  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  he  restrained  hy  the 
graards— instead  of  fie  lie^cn  bie  2Bad^e  fie  nid^t  abl^altcn  they  did 
not  suffer  the  guards  to  restrain  them. 

6.  Special  and  more  anomalous  cases  are — an  infinitive 
in  the  sense  of  a  present  participle  after  Ucibcn  remain:  thus, 
fie  blieben  im  SBaffer  fterfen  tJiey  remained  sticking  in  the  water; 
and  after  baben  with  a  direct  object :  thus,  er  );)ai  SBcin  im  Seller 
liegen  he  1ms  wine  lying  in  his  cellar : — an  infinitive  of  purpose 
(below,  III.l)  without  gu  in  a  few  phrases :  as,  la^  fie  bettein  (jebn 
let  them  go  hegging !  er  legt  fid^  fd^kfen  he  lays  himself  down  to 
sZe^;— andfpajieren  to  he  out  for  pleasure  or  exercise  (expatiate) 
after  a  verb  expressing  the  kind  of  motion :  as,  irf)  reite,  fa^re, 
Oel^e  f))a$ieren  I  ride,  drive,  or  walk  out  for  pleasure. 
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n.  The  infinitive  with  gu  is  often  construed  ua  a  direct  object : 

1.  As  the  sole  object  of  a  considerable  number  of  verbs,  es- 
pecially of  verbs  whose  action  points  forward  to  something  as 
to  be  attained  or  done :  for  example,  such  as  signify  begin,  un- 
dertake, endeavor,  venture,  plan,  hope,  desire,  promise,  refrain ; 
and  some  others. 

2.  Along  with  an  indirect  personal  object,  with  verbs  signify- 
ing command,  permit,  impute,  forbid,  and  the  Uke. 

Thus,  cr  flcbot  mir  gu  fd^lDeigen  he  canmianded  me  to  remain 
silent,  bie  SGBarf)c  criaubt  9Jicmanbcn  Dorgutrctcn  Hie  guard  allows 
no  one  to  step  forward. 

m.  The  infinitive  with  gu  is  construed  in  the  manner  of  an 
indirect  object : 

1.  To  express  the  purpose  or  design  of  an  action :  thus,  xSj 
bin  tiici^t  ba  5Rdtb|e(  [SRdtfd]  gu  lofen  lam  not  here  to  solve  riddles, 
bie  SUleerc  gu  befreien,  fofltcn  nfle  Sdnbcr  crobcrt  merbeu  to  free  the 
seas,  all  lands  were  to  be  subdued. 

a.  This  comes  nearest  to  the  original  and  proper  purpose  of 
an  infinitive  with  gu  to,  in  order  to,  for  to.  The  same  meaning  is 
conveyed  more  explicitly  by  prefixing  um  (see  below,  346.1). 

6.  The  infinitive  stands  thus  often  after  jctn  to  be  and  ftel^cn 
stand,  with  the  logical  value  of  an  infinitive  passive :  thus,  ba 
tt)ar  jo  tiiele»  gu  fel^cn  there  wa^  so  much  there  to  be  seen  (so  much 
for  seeing,  as  object  for  sight). 

This  construction  in  itself  evidently  admits  of  either  an  active 
or  a  passive  interpretation,  according  as  the  thing  mentioned  is 
put  forward  as  subject  or  object  of  the  verbal  action  conveyed 
by  the  infinitive.  German  usage  merely  adopts  the  latter 
alternative. 

c.  ^aben,  with  a  following  infinitive  and  gu,  also  sometimes 
forms  a  phrase  in  which  what  is  properly  the  object  of  l^aben  is 
regarded  and  treated  as  if  dependent  on  the  other  verb  :  thus, 
tt)ir  l^abcn  ben  Sorjo  gu  befd^reiben  we  have  to  describe  the  Corso 
(have  tlie  Corso  for  describing,  or  as  theme  for  description); — ^the 
object  may  even  be  omitted,  or  an  intransitive  infinitive  em- 
ployed, leaving  to  bab en  simply  the  idea  of  necessity :  thus,  cr 
bat  ni(3^t  mcbr  gu  furd)ten  1\^  no  longer  has  [aught]  to  fear. 

2.  In  other  relations  such  as  are  ordinarily  expressed  by  a 
remoter  object,  or  a  prepositional  phrase  having  the  value  of 
such  an  object,  after  verbis  intransitive  or  transitive ;  thus,  al^ 
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er  fam  gu  flcrBen  wimi  he  came  to  die  (to  dying),  ba  trcibf  §  i^n,  ben 
$rei§  gu  eriDcrbcn  then  lie  feels  impelled  to  gain  the  prize,  man  0c« 
tt)6]&nt  c§  ftttt  gu  ftc^en  it  is  trained  to  stand  stiU,  nirf)t  barf  id^  btr  gu 
glcid^cn  mid^  t)crmcfjen  Imuy  not  presume  to  be  like  thee,  tDirfreucn 
un§,  bag  gu  Wren  we  r^o'we  at  Iwaring  tJiat,  cr  rulftt  nid^t  bic  ©tabt 
gu  t)ergiercn  he  ceases  (rests)  not  to  adorn  the  city,  ba§  (SebrauQC 
^inbcrt  il&n  gu  fliel^en  the  crowd  forbids  (hinders)  him  to  fly. 

As  the  examples  show,  the  infinitive  in  this  construction, 
though  it  often  has  the  value  of  a  dative,  which  its  governing 
preposition  gu  to  best  fits  it  to  fill,  is  also  sometimes  used  in 
the  manner  of  a  genitive,  or  of  an  "ablative"  (expressing  the 
from  relation). 

[Exercise  30.    The  Infinitive  as  Subject  and  Object.] 

344.     Tlie  Infinitive  as  adjunct  to  an  Adjective. 

1.  The  infinitive,  always  with  its  sign  gu,  is  used  as  limiting 
adjunct  especially  to  adjectives  denoting  possibility,  ease  or 
difficulty,  obligation,  desire,  readiness,  and  the  like — to  such,  in 
general,  as  point  forward,  to  something  to  be  attained  or  done. 

Thus,  berett  ben  %tt^tt  gu  burd^bringen  ready  to  penetrate  the 
etlver,  \t\6)i  gu  jef)affen  easy  to  obtain,  bange,  fcinen  ©d^mutf  gu  Der* 
liercn  afraid  of  losing  his  adornment. 

2.  Many  adjectives  when  qualified  by  gu  too  or  genuQ,  etc. 
enough,  sufficiently,  become  capable  of  taking  an  infinitive  as 
adjunct :  thus,  md(f)tifl  fienug,  bie  Qrofetcn  XI)iere  [^tere]  gu  tobtcn 
[totcn]  powerful  enough  to  kill  the  largest  animals,  gu  tie  in  ben 
Saum  gu  fiiflen  too  small  to  fill  the  space. 

But  after  gu  and  an  adject  ve,  the  infinitive  governed  by  um 
(346.1),  or  an  awkward  and  illogical  construction  with  al§  ba^ 
than  tlud  is  more  frequent. 

Compare  the  power  to  govern  a  dative  given  to  an  adjective 
by  the  same  qualifying  words  (223.5) ;  the  cases  are  plainly 
analogous,  the  gu  in  such  infinitive  combinations  having  its 
proper  prepositional  force. 

345.     The  Infinitive  as  adjunct  to  a  Noun. 

The  infinitive,  always  accompanied  by  gu,  is  often  dependent 
upon  a  noun. 

The  cases  of  such  infinitives  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads: 
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1.  The  governing  noun  is  one  related  in  meaning  to  the  verbs 
and  adjectives  already  specified  as  admitting  a  dependent  in- 
finitive: thus,  grlaubni^  [grlaubni^l  ben  Saum  gu  pUinbcrn  per- 
mission  to  plunder  the  tree,  otjwt  ^offnunQ  auf  jufteben  without  hope 
to  rise  again  (of  rising),  bic  ©cgicrbc,  fic  gu  Ujccfen  the  desire  to 
awaken  her,  ben  SSorjd^Iafl,  jcinc  ©obnc  abgufcnbeu  the  proposal  to 
send  off  his  sons.    . 

2.  The  preposition  gu  has  nearly  its  proper  meaning  as  con- 
necting the  infinitive  with  the  noun :  thus,  3eit,  pd^  gu  crgofeen 
time  to  please  one's  self  (for  pleasing),  9Jiut]&  L^ut],  mid^  in  bic 
SBcIt  gu  tuaocn  courage  for  venturing  into  tlie  world,  bcr  ^ugcnblid 
gu  rcbcn  the  moment  for  talking. 

3.  The  infinitive  represents  a  genitive,  most  often  a  genitive 
of  equivalence  (216.2e),  or  has  the  logical  value  of  an  added  ex- 
planation of  the  governing  noun :  thus,  bic  Sd)U)ad^bcit,  iebcm  gu 
t)erlpretf)en  i?ie  weakness  of  promising  to  each  one,  ein  ©efiil)!  be§ 
aSerbicnftc§,  bicfc  gauge  ^ofjt  auSgufulIcn  a  feeling  of  the  merit  of 
JUUng  out  this  whole  height 

These  classes,  however,  variously  cross  and  pass  into  each 
other. 

346.     TJie  Infinitive  governed  by  a  Preposition, 

1.  Only  three  prepositions — namely,  um  in  order,  ol^ne  without, 
ftatt  or  anftatt  instead— are  allowed  in  German  directly  to  govern 
the  infinitive  (preceded  by  its  sign  gu). 

They  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  infinitive  clause,  pre- 
ceding all  the  words  dependent  on  or  limiting  the  infinitive, 
which  stands  last,  always  with  gu  next  before  it,  and  which  is 
ordinarily  to  be  rendered  (except  after  um)  by  our  infinitive  in 
ing:  thus,  {ebermann  fommt,  um  gu  jcben  obcr  gefel&en  gu  ttjerben 
every  oue  comes  in  order  to  see  or  to  he  seen,  o^ne  cud^  fd^mer  gu 
Derflagcn  witJmd  accufiing  -you  sorely,  a\\\\a\i  aber  bie  ^ieburd^ 
crgeugte  giinftige  ©timmuug  gu  bcnul^cn  instead,  however,  of  im- 
proving the  favorable  state  of  mind  thus  brought  about. 

2.  With  other  prepositions,  when  a  similar  expression  is  re- 
quired, the  infinitive  clause  is  represented  beforehand  by  a  ba 
or  bar  in  composition  with  the  preposition,  and  then  itself  fol- 
lows, as  if  in  apposition  with  this  ba. 

Thus,  jic  maren  nabe  bar  an,  auf  ibn  gu  treten  they  were  near  to 
treading  on  him.  (near  to  this — viz.  to  tread  on  him,),  betDal^rtc  mtd& 
b  a  t)  0  r,  bie  flatter  an  ben  Sufen  jelbft  gu  (cgen  saved  me  fixmi 
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laying  live  adder  to  my  own  bosom  (from  this — viz.  to  lay  etc.),  fie 
brangen  barauf,  m  rec^tg  ju  wenbcu  they  insisted  on  turning 
to  the  right, 

a.  Such  a  phrase  as  tJiey  insistexi  on  his  turning  to  the  right, 
where  the  subject  of  the  action  signified  by  the  participial  infin- 
itive is  different  from  that  of  the  verb  with  which  this  is  con- 
nected by  the  preposition,  cannot  be  expressed  in  German  by  an 
infinitive:  for  the  infinitive  clause  is  substituted  a  complete 
substantive  clause  (436.3d),  with  a  personal  verb  and  its  subject : 
thus,  fie  brauQcn  barauf,  ba^  cr  fid^  red^tg  menbcn  joUtc  they  insisted 
on  tids — tfiat  lie  should  turn  to  the  right, 

347.  The  Infinitive  in  Absolute  Constructions, 

1.  In  various  elliptical  constructions,  chiefly  analogous  with 
such  as  are  usual  in  EngUsh  also,  the  infinitive  stands  without 
being  dependent  on  any  other  word :  thus,  ujarum  mid^  iDcrfen  why 
awaken  me?  ad^!  auf  ba^  mutl^tfle  [mutiQc]  SRo^  mid^  gu  fdbtDingcn 
oh,  to  leap  upon  a  spirited  horse !  o  fd&oneS  33ilb,  gu  \(\)txi , ,  ,oh 
beautiful  picture !  to  see , , . ,  anbcrer  3frct)el  nid^t  gu  gebenfen  not, 
to  mention  other  outrages :  and  so  on. 

2.  By  a  usage  not  authorized  in  good  German  style,  an  in- 
finitive is  colloquially  used  with  an  imperative  meaning :  thus, 
ba  biciben  stay  there! 

348.  Infinitive  Clauses, 

1,  The  infinitive  used  directly  as  a  noun  (340)  has  the  con- 
struction of  an  ordinary  noupi.  But  in  its  proper  use  as  infinitive  it 
shares  in  the  construction  of  the  verb  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
taking  the  same  adjuncts — whether  predicate,  object,  adverb,  or 
prepositional  phrase — as  the  personal  forms  of  the  verb ;  thus 
forming  often  extended  and  intricate  infinitive  clauaes,  which 
have  the  logical  value  of  full  substantive  clauses,  and  are  ex- 
changeable with  such. 

Thus,  man  tft  befd^aftigt,  ba§  fd^onc  ^flafter,  wo  e§  abgutDcid^cn 
fd^eint  tDiebcr  neu  in  ©tanb  gu  fe^en  people  are  occupied  with  set- 
ting tJie  nice  pavement  newly  in  order  again,  wherever  it  seems 

to  be  giving  way,  or  man  tft  bamit  befd)dftiQt,  txx)^  man in 

©tanb  fcfet. 

2.  As  a  rule,  the  infinitive  stands  last  in  such  a  clause ;  and, 
in  general,  whatever  is  dependent  on  an  infinitive  is  placed 
before  it. 
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cu  See  the  examples  already  given.  When  two  or  three  in- 
finitives come  to  stand  together,  each  precedes  the  one  it 
depends  on,  in  the  reverse  of  the  English  order :  thus,  il^r  Jabt 
tnid^  crmorbcn  lafjcn  wollcn  you  have  wanted  to  cause  to  murder 
me  (have  me  murdered).  But  an  infinitive  used  as  participle 
(240.1c)  allows  nothing  to  follow  it,  and  an  auxiliary  infinitive 
must  be  placed  before  it :  thus,  il^r  wcrbct  mid^  ^  a  b  c  n  crmorbcn 
lafjcn  tooUcn  you  vnll  have  wanted  etc.    Compare  439.2. 

[Exercise  31.    Infinitive  as  Adjunct  and  with  Preposition.] 

Participles. 

349.  The  participles  are  properly  verbal  adjectives,  and  all 
their  uses  and  constructions  are  those  of  adjectives. 

350.  The  present  participle  has  active  force,  representing  in 
adjective  form  the  exerting  of  an  action,  or  the  continuing  of  a 
state  or  condition,  in  the  same  way  as  this  is  represented  by 
the  present  tense  of  the  verb. 

Thus,  bet  reijcnbc  SKalcr  the  travelling  painter  (i,  e.  tlie  painter 
who  travels),  cine  ficbcnbc  SHuttcr  a  loving  motJwr. 

a.  In  rare  cases,  and  by  a  license  which  is  not  approved,  a 
present  participle  is  used  passively :  thus,  cine  melfenbe  Uul^  (cine 
&Vi^  XOtl^t  Qcmclft  tt)irb)  a  milking  cow  (a  cow  that  is  milked),  bic 
Dorl^abcnbc  Scifc  (bic  Scijc  bic  man  Dorl&at)  the  intended  journey 
(the  journey  which  one  has  before  him)^  bcr  bctrcffcnbc  ^unft  tlue 
point  concerned, 

351.  1.  The  past  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  has  passive 
meaning,  without  any  distinct  implication  of  past  time. 

Thus,  ba§  flcliebtc  Sinb  tlie  beloved  child,  i.  e.  the  child  whom 
one  has  loved,  or  loves,  or  will  love,  according  to  the  connection 
in  which  the  term  is  used. 

a.  But  such  a  participle,  from  a  verb  denoting  a  single  act 
rather  than  a  continuous  action,  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
a  past  meaning :  thus,  ba§  Qcftolftlcnc  ?if crb  the  stolen  horse,  bcr 
flctrunfcnc  SCBctn  the  imbibed  wine, 

2.  The  past  participle  of  an  intransitive  verb  has  active  mean- 
ing, and  is  for  the  most  part  employed  only  in  the  formation  of 
the  compound  tenses  of  the  verb.    But— 

a.  The  past  participle  of  a  verb  taking  jcin  as  its  auxiliary 
(241.2)  may  be  used  adjectively,  with  a  distinctly  past  meaning : 
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thus,  bcr  flcfallcnc  Sd^ncc  (bcr  ©<%nce,  wcld^cr  gcfaKcn  if t)  tlw fallen 
snow. 

3.  Many  words  have  the  form  of  past  participles,  but  the 
value  of  independent  adjectives,  either  as  having  a  meaning 
which  would  not  belong  to  them  as  participles,  or  as  being  di- 
vorced from  verbs  both  in  form  and  meaning,  or  as  derived 
from  verbs  which  are  no  longer  in  use  as  verbs,  or  as  seeming 
to  imply  verbs  which  have  never  been  in  use. 

Thus,  Qcle!&rt  learned,  befannt  known,  t)erbroffcn  ^istfess;— crlfta* 
ben  fc>/<i/(erl&obcnraise(Z),Qcbic0en  pure,  sterling  (flcbiel^en  thriven); 
—Der[to^Ien /wriive,  i)crjd^ieben  different;— (^t\i\mi  starry,  beial^rt 
aged. 

a.  Such  past  participles  have  not  rarely  assumed  the  value 
of  present  participles :  thus,  fterjd^tt)ieQen  silent,  t)crbicnt  deserving, 
bcforgt  anxious,  ppici^tDerQeffcn  duty-forgetting. 

352.  The  future  passive  participle,  as  has  been  already  no- 
ticed (278),  is  formed  only  from  transitive  verbs,  and  is  not  used 
otherwise  than  attributively. 

Thus,  bic  SoUc  cincr  auf  feine  SBeifc  gu  bcrubtflcnben  fjrau  the 
part  of  a  woman  wivo  was  in  no  way  to  he  pacified,  bic  olcid^geitig 
angutretcnbcn  ^ilcerf  abrten  the  pilgrimages  to  be  entered  upon  at 
tlie  same  tim£— hut  bic  Qfrau  ift  quf  feine  SBeifc  gu  bcrubtQcn  tJie 
woman  is  in  no  way  to  he  pacified  (343.nLl&). 

353.  The  present  participle  is  used  freely  as  an  attributive, 
and  hence  also,  like  other  attributive  adjectives,  as  a  sub- 
stantive ;  but  it  is  rarely  employed  as  a  predicate. 

Thus,  bic  fpielcnbcn  Siiftc^cn  the  sporting  hreezes,  er  tDcdtc  ben 
Sd)Iummernben  he  awoke  the  sleeper  (slumbering  one),  ba§  trii* 
Qcnbc  Silb  lebenbcr  Qfiitte  tlw  deceiving  show  of  living  fulness,  in 
bcr  C)cinb  beg  6(]^rcibenben  ober  3KaIenben  in  tlie  hand  of  the  writer 
or  painter. 

a.  But  there  are  a  number  of  present  participles  which  have 
assumed  the  value  and  character  ot  adjectives,  and  admit  of 
predicative  use :  for  example,  reigenb  charming,  binrei^enb  ravish- 
ing, bebeutenb  important. 

b.  Such  constructions  as  our  he  is  loving,  they  were  going, 
though  not  unknown  in  ancient  German,  are  no  longer  in  use. 

354.  The  past  participle  (except  of  an  intransitive  having 
l^aben  as  auxiliary :  see  351.2)  is  commonly  employed  both  attrib- 
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utively  and  predicatively,  and  may  be  used  as  a  substantive, 
like  any  other  adjective. 

Thus,  bic  Dcrlorenc  3cit  the  lost  time,  in  emig  toicbcrl^oltcr  ©cflalt 
in  ever  repeated  form,  gebt  ben  ©efangencn  lebig  set  free  live 
prisoner  (imprisoned  one). 

355.  Both  participles  admit  of  comparison,  or  form  a  com- 
parative and  superlative  degree,  only  so  far  as  they  lay  aside 
the  special  character  of  participles,  and  become  adjectives. 

Thus,  bebcutenbcre  ©ummen  inore  important  sums,  ba§  crt)abcnftc 
95ilb  the  most  majestic  image, 

366.  As  adverbs  they  are  used  rather  sparingly,  except  those 
which  have  assumed  the  value  of  adjectives. 

Thus,  au§gegetd^nct  gelel&rt  exceedingly  learned,  ftebcnb  ftct§ 
boiling  hot,  entsiicfcnb  oft  ravishingly  often,  ibrc  flejcnft  fd^Iummern* 
ben  SIdtter  tJiebr  droopedly  slumbering  leaves. 

357.  Both  participles  are,  especially  in  higher  styles  of  com- 
position, very  commonly  used  appositively  (110.16),  either  alone, 
or  with  limiting  adjuncts  such  as  are  taken  by  the  personal 
forms  of  the  verb. 

Thus,  ber  ^llte  f a^  !opff(i)utteInb  nieber  the  old  man  looked,  doivn, 
shaking  his  head;  jd^Iafenb  l)attc  pe  mir  jo  Qcfaflen  she  had  so 
pleased  me  sleeping;  ^errlid&e  ©abcn  bef(f)ercnb  crfd^einen  fie  bestow- 
ing spleiuiid  gifts,  they  appear;  bem  Scijpiele  folgenb,  emppngen 
bicfe  icfet  bn§  ^xtu^  following  the  example,  tliesenow  took  the  cross; 
ba§  §eer  I)atte,  bur^  fru(f)tbare  iSegcnben  Dorauggie^icnb,  unb  rcic^Hd^ 
mit  2e6enamittcln  Derjorgt,  bie  *S)rau  erreidjt  the  army,  moving  on 
through  fruitful  regions  and  abundantly  supplied  with  provUiU/)i8, 
Imd  reached  the  Drave;  x6)  Un  eiu  greunb  Don  ®efd)i(i^tcn,  gnt  er* 
gdl^It  I  am  fond  of  stories,  well  told;  nod^  lejen  umflort  bie  ^ugen 
bi)  ignjd^rift  nid^t  my  eyes,  dimmed  with  grief,  do  not  yet  read  the 
inscription;  [^  fniete  nieber,  Don  2icb^  unb  ^Inbad^t  gong  burci&]lral&Iet 
I  kneeled  down,  quite  irradiated  with  love  and  devotion;  Dom 
5!Jlei^eI  befeelt,  rebet  ber  fiil^Ienbe  ©tci.t  animated  by  the  chisel,  the 
feeling  stone  speaks;  \ij  Derlie^  fie  tDcinenb  Heft  her  weeping. 

a.  Such  a  participle  or  participial  phrase  is  used  only  in  the 
sense  of  an  adjective  clause,  and  expresses  ordinarily  an  ac- 
companying circumstance,  or  describes  a  state  or  condition  ;  it 
may  not  be  used,  as  in  English,  to  signify  a  determining  cause, 
or  otherwise  adverbially :  in  such  phrases  as  not  finding  him,  I 
went  away,  walking  uprightly,  we  walk  surely,    Imving  saluted 
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hivif  we  reUred,  full  adverbial  clauses  must  be  substituted  for 
the  participial  phrases:  thus,  ha  id^  t^n  nid^t  fanbj— locnn  loir 
aufrid^tifl  loanbeln ;  — nad^bem  mir  il&n  bcflru^t  l^attcn. 

h.  Rarely,  however,  the  participle  approaches  a  causative 
force :  thus,  bic§  bcfiird^tcnb,  tobtctc  [totcte]  cr  ben  93cauftraotcn 
fearing  this,  he  slew  the  messenger.    Compare  also  431'd. 

358.  The  participial  clause  follows  the  same  rule  of  arrange- 
ment as  the  infinitive  clause  (348.2,3) :  namely,  the  participle 
regularly  and  usually  stands  last,  being  preceded  by  all  that 
limits  it  or  is  dependent  on  it. 

a.  This  rule  is  without  exception,  when  the  participle  is  used 
attributively  (compare  147.2);  in  the  appositlve  clause,  the 
participle  not  very  rarely  stands  first :  thus,  bcr  brittc,  tnit  ben 
fro^eften  ^offnunoen  bcflonnenc,  mit  jellencr  fflufll&eit  Qefiil^rte 
^reuggUQ  tlie  third  crusade,  begun  with  the  gladdest  hopes,  con- 
ducted with  rare  prudence;  in  ben  ^tttn  ber  frangofifc^en  Urn* 
tt)dl3unfl  ermac^fen,  rein  gel^alten  t)on  i^ren  SSerbred^en,  befiabt  mit 
ber  ®eifte§ftdr!e . . .  grown  up  in  tlie  ideas  of  the  French  revolution, 
kept  free  from  its  crimes,  gifted  with  the  strength  of  mind  . . . 

359.  Special  Uses  of  Participles.  1.  The  past  participle  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  present  participle,  after  one  or  two  verbs 
of  motion,  to  express  the  mode  of  motion :  thus,  Jo  f am  l^dufifl 
ein  ^a\t  anGefprungen  a  hare  often  came  jumpinxj  along,  l^eulenb 
fommt  ber  ©turm  QefloQen  the  howling  storm  comes  flying. 

2.  After  a  verb  of  calling,  a  past  participle  is  occasionally 
used  in  an  infinitive  sense :  thus,  ba§  ^ei^t  aud|  fiir  bte  Su^wnft 
Qeforgt  tiwi  IcaM  (is  caUed)  caring  for  tJie  future  also. 

3.  By  an  elliptical  construction,  a  past  participle  has  some- 
times the  value  of  an  imperative :  thus,  in§  3^elb,  in  bie  f^reil^eit 
flesogen  march  forth  (let  tliere  be  marching)  into  tlw  field,  to  free- 
dom !  ben  9la))})en  gegciumt  [have]  tJw  steed  bridled!    See  230.  3c. 

[Exercise  32.    Participles.] 

INDECLINABLES. 

360.  There  are  three  classes  of  words  not  admitting  inflec- 
tion, or  grammatical  variation  of  form  indicating  change  of 
relation  to  other  words,  and  which  are  therefore  called  indeclin- 
ables,  or  particles.    These  three  are  adverbs,  prepositions,  and 
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ooNJUNcnoKS.  They  pass  over  into  one  another,  to  some  extent, 
the  same  word  having  often  more  than  one  ofBce. 

O"  3a  yes  and  ttein  no  are  particles  which  fall  properly  into 
no  one  of  the  classes  mentioned,  each  being  by  itself  a  complete 
(abbreviated)  expression,  affirming  or  denying  a  thought  as  al- 
ready expressed  by  another. 

ADVERBS. 

361.  Adverbs  are  words  qualifying  verbs  and  adjectives,  as 
also  other  adverbs,  and  defining  some  mode  or  circumstance  of 
the  action  or  quality  signified  by  those  parts  of  speech. 

In  certain  exceptional  cases,  adverbs  qualify  prepositions 
also :  see  369.1. 

362.  Adverbs  may  be  classified  according  to  their 
meaning  as — 

1.  Adverbs  of  manner  and  quality:  as,  blinbHttQ§  blindly, 
trcultd^  faithfully,  i)oIIenb§  completely,  anber^  otherwise,  oljo  thus. 

^   2.  Adverbs  of  measure  and  degree :  as,  bcinal^c  almost,  oanglidfe 
wholly,  !aum  scarcely,  gu  too,  fcl^r  i^en/. 

3.  Adverbs  of  place  and  motion :  as,  !)ier  h^re,  bort  yonder, 
l^er  hitJier,  t)in  Jience,  empor  up,  red^tS  to  the  right,  tt)cg  away. 

4.  Adverbs  of  time :  as,  bann  then,  cinft  once,  oft  often,  jtj^on 
already,  znhi\6)  flnaUy,  nie  7iever,  Jeute  to-day. 

5.  Adverbs  of  modality,  or  such  as  limit  not  so  much  the 
thought  itself  as  its  relation  to  the  speaker,  or  show  the  logical 
relation  between  one  thought  and  another :  thus,  affirmative, 
^ixxxoa^x  assuredly,  aflcrbtnQ§  by  all  means ;  ^^negatiye,  ni(i)t  not, 
!ctnc§tt)Cfl§  &i/no7n€a?is;— potential,  mM6:it perhaps,  rodi)x]^m\- 
lx(f^  probably ; — causal,  balder  tJierefore,  iDarum  for  what  reason. 

a.  This  last  is  a  transition  class  between  adverbs  and  conjimc- 
tions :  see  385. 

b.  These  leading  divisions  may  be  very  variously  subdivided, 
nor  are  their  own  limits  precise  or  absolute.  The  relations  ex- 
pressed by  adverbs  are  almost  as  indefinitely  various  as  those 
expressed  by  adjectives,  and  are  in  like  manner  incapable  of 
distinct  and  exhaustive  classification.  Hence  it  is  of  equal  or 
greater  importance  to  note  their  various  derivation,  to  which 


I  we  next  pass. 

I 
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363.     Adverbs  from  Adjectives. 

1.  Almost  all  adjectives  in  German  admit  of  use  also 
as  adverbs,  in  their  uninflected  or  thematic  form  (see 
130). 

a.  Exceptions  are :  the  articles  and  pronominal  and  numeral 
adjectives  (except  erft) ;  further,  most  participles  having  their 
proper  participial  meaning  (356);  and  a  few  others,  as  arm, 
gram,  Xodf)X,  from  which  derivative  adverbs  have  been  formed 
by  means  of  endings  (below,  3). 

h.  In  an  earlier  condition  of  the  language,  the  adjective  when 
used  as  adverb  had  an  ending  of  inflection.  A  relic  of  this 
ending  is  the  c  of  langc  Jong  (adj.  lang  long),  and  that  of  gcrnc, 
feme,  fad^te,  ftlKe,  and  a  few  others,  which  are  now  more  com- 
monly used  without  e. 

2.  Adjectives  are  thus  used  as  adverbs  both  in  the 

positive  and  the  comparative  degree ;  but  only  rarely 

in  the  superlative. 

a.  Superlatives  that  are  employed  as  adverbs  in  their  simple 
form  are  metft,  lanflft,  iiinflft,  na^ft,  ^od&ft,  du^erft,  moglidbft, 
tnnlaft,  frcunblid^ft,  l^crglicJ^ft,  fliitigft,  gefdflioft,  and  a  few  others. 

h.  Instead  of  the  simple  adjective,  is  commonly  used  in  the 
superlative  an  adverbial  phrase,  composed  of  the  adjective  with 
preceding  definite  article  and  governed  by  a  preposition,  an  or 
auf ;  more  rarely,  in  or  gu  (compare  the  similar  treatment  of  the 
superlative  as  predicate,  140.2&). 

Thus,  tt)a§  am  meiftcn  in  bic  ^ugcn  fiel  what  most  struck  the  eye, 
\^0i^  ^fcrb,  baa  jit^  geftern  am  fdjled^teften  ge^atten  tlxe  liorse  that 
heliaved  worst  yesterday;  man  mu^  fie  auf§  bcfte  ergiel^en  owe 
must  bring  them  up  in  tJie  best  possible  manner,  er  bot  burd^  ®e- 
f anbte  aufS  l^oflidiftc  an  he  offered  most  courteously  through  ambas- 
sadors; ^erren  nici^t  im  minb'ften  eitel  gentleman  not  in  the  least 
vain;  ba  traf  cr  gum  erften  3:]6r9m  then  lie  smote  TJirym  first  (for 
the  first). 

c.  Of  the  phrases  formed  with  am  and  auf§,  respectively,  the 
former  are  used  when  there  is  direct  comparison  made,  and 
eminence  of  degree  above  others  is  signified  (superlative  rela- 
tive) ;  the  latter,  when  general  eminence  of  degree,  without 
comparison,  is  intended  (superlative  absolute :  compare  142.1) ; 
im  anci  jum  are  ugec}  ^th  certain  adjectives,  in  special  phrases. 
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cL  Many  superlatives  form  a  derivative  adverb  with  the  end- 
ing cn§ :  see  below,  3c. 

3.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  adverbs  are 
formed  from  adjectives  by  means  of  derivative  endings : 

^.  2ici^  (our  ly,  originally  the  same  word  with  like)  forms  a 
number  of  derivative  adjectives  from  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
participles ;  and  of  these  a  few  (fifteen  or  twenty)  re  used  only 
with  adverbial  meaning :  examples  are  frciHd^,  neultd^,  fd^tuerlid^, 
pti^crfici^,  trcuHci^,  ma^rlid^,  foIflfi(^,  l^offentlic]^. 

6.  Six  or  eight  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  (or  nouns) 
by  the  ending  HngS :  thus,  blinblinfl^  blindly,  f d^rittlinQg  step  by 
step.    The  §  of  this  suffix  is  originally  a  genitive  ending. 

c.  The  suffix  cn§  forms  adverbs  from  many  superlatives,  and 
from  all  the  ordinal  adjectives :  thus,  IJeftenS  in  tlie  best  manner, 
tx\kn^  firstly,  gefjntenS  tenthly;  also  from  ubrig,  ubriQenS  rmyre- 
over. 

The  en  of  this  suffix  is  an  ending  of  adjective  declension,  to 
which  a  genitive  §  has  become  farther  attached,  irregularly. 

d  The  simple  genitive  ending  §  forms  adverbs  from  a  small 
number  of  adjectives  and  participles:  thus,  Iinf§  on  the  left, 
Bereit§  already,  anbcr§  otJierwise,  eilcnbg  hastily,  dcrflcbcn§  vainly, 
3U]c^cnb§  visibly;  DoUcnbS  completely  is  a  corruption  of  Doflcn^, 

e.  A  few  other  derivatives  are  too  irregular  and  isolated  to 
require  notice  here. 

364.  Adverbs  from  Nouns, 

1.  Besides  the  few  adverbs  formed  from  nouns  by  the  suffixes 
li^  and  IinQ§  (above,  363.3a,6),  there  is  also  a  small  number 
formed  by  the  simple  genitive  ending  § ;  as,  anf  anQ§  in  the  begin- 
ning, jIuQ§  in  Jiaste,  t()cil§  [teil§]  in  part,  nad^tS  in  the  night. 

With  these  are  to  be  compared  the  adverbial  genitives  of 
noims,  either  without  or  with  a  limiting  word,  noticed  at  220.1. 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  adverbs  of  direction  are  formed 
from  nouns  and  prepositions  by  the  suffix  tt)drt§  (by  origin,  the 
genitive  case  of  an  adjective  xo'dxt  turned,  directed):  thus,  auf= 
tt)drt§  upward,  o[ttt)drt§  eastward,  ]^immcltt)art§  heavenward, 

365.  Adverbs  by  conibinatwn, 

1.  Combinations  of  a  noun  and  a  limiting  word  (article,  ad- 
jective, pronominal  adjective — even  adverb),  which,  from  being 
adverbial  phrases,  have  become  fu^ed  together  into  one  worcl. 
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(L  Such  are  of  every  oblique  case,  most  often  genitives,  least 
often  datives,  but  not  infrequently  with  irregular  endings  or 
inserted  letters. 

Examples  are  orofetcntlftcite  [oro^tentcU^]  rrwsily,  fcinc§tt)Cfl8  in 
vo  wise,  bergcftalt  in  such  wise,  aUcnttialbcw  everywhere,  aflcjcit 
always,  icbcnfall^  in  any  event,  einmal  once,  t)iclmal§  often,  abcr* 
malS  again, 

h.  Certain  nouns  are  thus  used  with  especial  frequency,  form- 
ing classes  of  compound  adverbs:  such  are  5)infl,  3fall,  ^albc^ 
SKd,  ma^,  ©eitc,  %m  [^eil],  SBeg,  SQBcilc,  SBcifc. 

2.  Combinations  of  a  preposition  with  a  following  or  preceding 
noun,  or  with  a  following  adjective.  These  are  also  fused  ad- 
verbial phrases. 

Examples  are  untcrmcfl^  on  Hie  way,  atlftanbcn  out  of  reach,  gu- 
loeilen  sometimes,  iiberlbciupt  in  general,  inbcffcn  vieanivhile; 
bergab  down  hill,  ftromauf  up  stream;  gucrft  at  first,  furma^r 
verily. 

3.  Combinations  of  adverbs  with  adverbs  or  prepositions- 
more  proper  compounds.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  various 
in  kind ;  one  or  two  classes  require  to  be  especially  noticed : 

a.  Combinations  with  the  words  of  general  direction  or  mo- 
lion,  such  as  are  also  used  as  compound  prefixes  to  verbs; 
see  298.2. 

6.  Combinations  of  prepositions  with  the  adverbs  ba  or  bar, 
ttJO  or  \oox,  and  bic  or  bier,  used  commonly  as  equivalents  for 
th3  cases  of  pronouns  governed  by  those  i  repositions  (see 
154.2,3 ;  168.4 ;  173.2 ;  180),  with  a  demonstrative,  an  interrog- 
ative, or  a  relative  value. 

366.  Adverbs  of  obscure  derivation. 

Many  adverbs  which  appear  like  simple  words  are  traceable 
to  combinations  analogous  with  those  explained  above. 

Examples  are  jioar  to  he  sure  fji  marc  in  truth),  nur  only  (nx 
\oaxt  were  it  not),  jonft  else  (]o  nc  i[t  so  it  be  not),  beutc  to-day 
(f)m  tagu  on  this  day),  nic  never  (m  ic  not  ever),  nimmcr  never 
(nic  mcbr  never  m<yre),  nid^t  rwt  fnesroibt  nx)  aught), 

367.  Original  Adverbs, 

Besides  the  classes  already  treated  of,  there  remain  a  number 
of  adverbs  which,  though  in  part  demonstrably  forms  of  inflec- 
tion of  pronominal  and  other  words,  may  bo  practically  regard  d 
^  orijiaal.     The  most  important  classes  of  these  are — 
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1.  Tho  simple  adverbs  of  place  or  dirooti  n,  a^,  an,  aw^,  ani:, 
bei,  hnxd),  in  or  ein,  ob,  urn,  t)or,  gu;— these  are  all  of  them  com- 
monly employed  as  i  repositions,  but  retain  their  adverbial 
value  especially  as  prefixes  to  verbs  (298.1). 

2.  Derivatives,  from  pronominal  roots :  thus — 

0.  from  the  demonstrative  root  (in  bcr) — ha,  bar,  bann,  bcnn, 
bort,  befto,  bo(i). 

h,  from  the  interrogative  root  (in  tt)cr)  — -  \mt,  too,  iDcnn,  toann. 
c.  from  an  obsolete  demonstrative  root  Id — Ijic,  I)icr,  l&er,  Ijin, 
Ijintcr. 

3.  Farther  derivatives  from  these  classes,  "with  adverbial  or 
prepositional  meaning :  thus,  from  in,  innc  and  tnnen ;  from  oB, 
ober  and  obcn,  fiber  and  iibcn ;  from  bann,  toann,  and  l^in,  bannen, 
ttjannen,  and  binnen ;  and  so  on. 

a.  In  several  cases,  forms  in  cr  and  en  stand  related  to  one 
another  as  corresponding  preposition  and  adverb :  thus,  iibcr 
and  iibcn,  Ifeinter  and  l^tntcn,  aujjer  and  au^cn,  unter  and  unten, 

368.  Comparison  of  Adverbs, 

Adverbs,  as  such,  do  not  generally  admit  of  comparison: 
comparative  and  superlative  adverbs,  so-called,  are  for  the  most 
part  comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  used  adverbially. 

a.  Only  oft  often  forms  bftcr  and  6fte[t;  and  c^e  (itself  used 
only  as  conjunction,  ere,  or  in  a  few  compoimds,  as  el^ebcm,  with 
prepositional  force)  forms  et)cr  and  am  el^eften. 

h.  A  few  words  now  used  only  as  adverbs  have  corresponding 
forms  of  comparison  from  other  words,  adjectives :  for  example, 
(jcrn  willingly  has  lieber,  am  liebftcn,  from  Ucb  d^ar, 

c.  Adverbs  whose  meaning  calls  for  such  treatment  may, 
rarely,  form  a  kind  of  degrees  of  comparison  with  mebr  more 
and  am  meiften  most,  or  other  qualifying  adverbs  of  similar 
meaning :  thus,  mttjX  xz^t^  more  to  the  right,  am  meiften  bortodrt^ 
farthest  forward, 

369.  Certain  special  uses  of  Adverbs. 

1.  Some  adverbs  qualify  prepositions — or,  rather,  preposi- 
tional phrases  of  adverbial  meaning :  thus,  mitten  um  ben  ijeib 
midway  about  the  body,  baB  er  bcftdnbe  bi§  auf'§  95Iut,  b  i§  in  ben 
%oh  bie  fjebbe  that  he  might  maintain  his,  quarrel  even  to  blood, 
even  unio  death. 
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2.  Adverbs  are  not  seldom  governed  by  prepositions:  see 
below,  378. 

3.  Adverbs  are  used  elliptically  with  the  value  of  adjectives : 
thus,  biefcr  9Kann  Ifticr  this  man  liere,  ®rabcr  unb  bic  S^prcffcn 
bran  graves  and  the  cypresses  thereon ; — or,  in  predicative  rela- 
tions, nun  tt)ar  bcr^benb  Dorbci  now  the  evening  was  past,  bic 
Sabre  fmb  nod)  nii^t  urn  the  years  are  not  yet  over,  aHeS  foK 
anbcrS  jcin  unb  QCJd^ma(ft)ott  everything  is  to  be  otherwise,  and 
tasty,  ift  !ein  SJlorbcr  mcbr  unternjcgcg  is  there  no  longer  a 
murderer  on  the^ way  ?  aflcr  SBSettcif cr  mirb  DcrocbcnSaZi  emtda- 
tion  becomes  futile,  \^  jab  9lcbcl  meit  umber  I  saw  mist  far 
about. 

•  4.  An  adverb  is  often  added  after  a  preposition  and  its  object, 
to  complete  or  to  make  more  distinct  the  relation  expressed  by 
the  preposition :  see  below,  379. 

370.  Place  of  Adverbs. 

•  ■ 

1.  An  adverb  precedes  the  adjective  or  adverb  which 
it  qualifies. 

a.  Except  genug  enough,  which,  as  in  English,  follows  the 
word  it  limits. 

2.  An  adverb  qualifying  a  personal  verb  is  put  after  it  in  the 
regular  arrangement  of  the  sentence ;  one  qualifying  an  infin- 
itive or  participle  is  placed  before  it. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  adverb  in  relation  to  other  adjuncts  of 
the  verb,  see  319 ;  as  to  certain  adverbial  words  which  have  ex- 
ceptional freedom  of  position,  see  385.4. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

371.  A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  define  the  relation  be- 
tween some  person  or  thing  and  an  action,  a  quality,  or  another 
person  or  thing  with  which  it  stands  connected. 

a.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  preposition  is  that  it 
governs  an  oblique  case  of  a  noun  (or  of  the  equivalent  of  a 
noun) ;  and  by  this  it  is  separated  from  an  adverb :  it  is  a  kind 
of  transitive  adverb^  requiring  an  object  in  order  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  idea  which  it  signifies.  Many  words  are  either  ad- 
verbs or  prepositions,  according  as  they  are  used  without  or 
with  such  object. 
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6.  Many  of  the  German  prepositions  are  of  late  formation 
from  nouns  or  adjectives,  or  from  adverbial  phrases  containing 
such.    Some  examples  of  these  will  be  noted  below. 

372.  Prepositions  are  most  conveniently  classified 
according  to  the  case  they  govern,  as  the  genitive,  the 
dative,  the  accusative,  and  the  dative  or  accusative. 

a.  A  few  govern  either  the  dative  or  genitive,  but  their  dif- 
ference of  use  in  this  respect  is  not  of  consequence  enough  to 
found  a  class  upon. 

373.  Prepositions  governing  the  genitive  are  anftatt  or  ftatt 
instead  of,  Ifealbcr  or  l^albcn  for  the  sake  o/— with  the  compounds 
of  I)alb,  namely  auperhalb  without,  oviside,  inncrlftalb  ivithin,  obcr* 
l^alb  above,  untcrl)alb  below— txa\t  in  virtue  of,  IdnQ^  along,  lout 
according  to,  trofe  in  spite  of,  um  . .  .  miflen  on  account  of,  ungc* 
ad^tet  (or  oljitflcad^tet)  notwWistanding,  unfern  and  untoeit  not  far 
from,  mittel§  or  mtttelft  or  Dcrmittelft  by  means  of,  bcrmoflc  by  dint 
of,  md^rcnb  during,  tt)CQcn  on  account  of,  gutolflc  in  consequence  of, 
and  the  compounds  of  jeit,  biejjeit  or  btcfjettS  on  this  side  of,  and 
jenjeit  or  jcn jeit§  on  tlie  further  side  of,  beyond. 

Thus,  ftatt  ber  golbncn  Siebcr  instead  of  the  golden  songs,  um 
bicjcr  frcmben  S^ugcn  tDtUen  on  account  of  these  stranger  witnesses, 
®cnuQtt)uun0  tDegen  ber  Qctobtctcn  [oetotetcn]  Sl&riften  satisfaction 
on  account  of  the  slain  Cliristians,  jenfett  bc§  gorfteS  beyond  the 
forest 

a.  Of  these  prepositions,  IdngS,  trofe,  and  gufolgc  also  not  in- 
frequently govern  the  dative  ;  some  others  do  so  occasionally. 

b.  ^albcn  or  IbalBer  always  follows  the  noun  it  governs ;  um  . . . 
tt)iUcn  takes  the  noun  between  its  two  parts  ;  unflearf)tet,  toegcn, 
and  gufolfic  may  either  precede  oy  follow  (gufolgc  precedes  a  gen- 
itive, but  follows  a  dative). 

c.  These  prepositions  are  of  recent  use  as  such,  and  all  evi- 
dently derived  from  other  parts  of  speech,  ^alb  is  a  noun 
meaning  originally  si(fe;  ttJCQcn  was  formerly  Don  mqm,  which 
is  stLQ  in  occasional  use. 

d.  The  adverbial  genitives  ^nqcftd)t§  in  presence  and  S3cftuf§ 
in  behalf,  the  adverbs  tnmittcn  in  the  midst,  abfcttS  aside,  and 
some  of  those  formed  with  xoaxi^,  as  fcitmdrt§  sideways,  norbmdrtS 
northioards,  also  cntlauQ  along,  and  a  few  others,  antiquated  or 
of  rare  occurrence,  are  sometimes  used  prepositionally  with  a 
genitive. 
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374.  Tae  prepositions  governing  the  dative  are,  of  more  an- 
cient and  original  words,  au§  out,  bci  by,  mit  toith,  ob  above,  for, 
Don  of,  gu  to ;  of  recent  and  derivative  or  compound  words, 
narf)  after,  to,  jeit  sime,  gleic^  like,  fammt  and  ncbft  along  with, 
nd(^ft  next,  biiincn  within,  au^er  outside,  cntgeflcn  against,  Qcgcn* 
iibcr  opposite,  flcmd6  in  accordance  with,  gumiber  contrary  to. 

a.  For  prepositions  which  more  regularly  and  usually  govern 
the  genitive,  but  are  sometimes  construed  with  a  dative,  see 
above,  373a.  Of  those  here  mentioned,  ob  (which  is  now  anti- 
quated), when  meaning  on  account  of,  is  occasionally  used  with 
a  genitive ;  au^cr  governs  a  genitive  in  the  single  phrase  aupcr 
iSanbcS  out  of  the  country. 

b.  9iad^,  qWx^,  and  gemdp  either  j  recede  or  follow  the  governed 
noun :  thus,  nad^  bcr  ©tabt  to  tJw  city,  ber  5latur  na6)  according 
to  nature;  flcmd|  ben  UrQC)(^id)tcn  according  to  the  old  stories,  bcr 
3ett  unb  ben  Umftdnben  gemd^  in  accordance  with  the  time  and  the 
circumstances;  jic  gtc^t  fict)  gleid^  eincm  5!Keere§armc  bin  it  stretclies 
along,  after  the  manner  of  an  arm  of  tJie  sea,  ]ie  flog,  ctner  @!)Ip^ibc 
gleid^  she  flew  like  a  sylph  gntgegen,  gegenuber,  and  gumiber  fol- 
low the  noun ;  but  gegenuber  is  sometimes  (by  a  usage  no  longer 
approved)  divided,  and  takes  the  noun  between  its  two  parts : 
thus,  gtoci  ©amen  fitjen  gegen  einanber  iiber  two  ladies  sit  opposite 
one  another. 

c.  Occasionally,  by  a  bold  construction,  a  word  which  is 
properly  adverb  only  is  construed  as  if  preposition :  thus,  boran 
ben  fiibnen  Sleiben  in  front  of  the  brave  ranks:  compare  373d 

375.  The  prepositions  governing  the  accusative  only 
are  burd^  through,  f  fir /or,  gcgcn  or  gen  against,  oI)ne  with-- 
otU,  urn  abotUy  tuiber  against;  also  fonber  vnthout,  bi^ 
unto,  tUL 

a.  (Sen  is  now  nearly  out  of  use,  except  in  certain  phrases, 
like  gen  ^immel  toward  Iveaven,  gen  SBeften  toward  tlie  west 
©onber  is  hardly  employed  except  in  a  phrase  or  two,  as  fonber 
gleid^en  without  equal,  95ig  usually  stands  adverbially  before  a 
preposition  (see  369.1),  but  also  governs  directly  specifications 
of  place  and  time :  thus,  bi^  ^Inttoti^ien  as  far  as  Antioch,  matte 
nur  bi§  morgen  only  wait  tUl  tomorrow. 

b.  Urn  is  very  often  followed  by  ber  after  the  noun :  see  379a. 

c.  From  the  case  of  an  accusative  governed  by  a  preposition 
requires  to  be  distinguished  th^t  of  an  absolute  accusative  of 
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place  followed  by  an  adverb  of  direction,  as  ben  Scrg  ^tnauf  up 
the  Ttwuntain  (see  230.1&).  This  construction  is  interesting  as 
illustrating  an  intennediate  step  in  the  process  of  conversion  of 
adverbs  into  prepositions. 

376.  Nine  prepositions  govern  sometimes  the  dative 
and  sometimes  the  accusative  ~  the  dative,  when  they 
indicate  locality  or  situation  merely,  or  answer  the 
question  "where?"  the  accusative,  when  they  imply 
motion  or  tendency  toward,  or  answer  the  question 
"  whither? "  They  are  an  on,  at,  ouf  upon,  I)inter  behind, 
in  in,  into,  nebcn  beside,  fiber  above,  across,  unter  under, 
t)or  be/ore,  gtoifd^en  between. 

Thus,  id^  Iftaltc  an  ben  ©d^ranfcn,  unb  reid^e  ben  ^z\m  an  eincn 
ftna|)pcn  guriicf  I  stop  at  tlie  harrier,  and  hand  hack  my  Jielmet  to 
a  squire;  er  lag  auf  ber  @rbe,  unb  l^attc  ba§  Olfer  auf  ben  Sajen  ge* 
legt  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  liad  his  ear  laid  on  tlie  turf;  pc 
briiten  l^intcr  bem  Dfcn  they  hrood  heUnd  the  stove,  er  legtc  fid^ 
Winter  eine  2^abarf^bofc  he  laid  himself  hehlnd  a  snuff-hox;  er  ging 
tn§  $au§,  unb  blieb  lange  in  bemfelben  he  went  into  tlie  house,  and 
staid  a  long  time  in  it;  bort  licgt  er  neben  einem  Stein  there  it  lies 
heside  a  stone,  fie  {e^ten  \x6)  neben  ben  S3aum  they  seated  themselves 
heside  tlie  tree;  ber  Madden  f(i)Ue^t  fici^  fiber  bem  ©d^mimmer  the 
abyss  closes  over  the  swimmer,  fiber  biefcn  ©trom  bin  x^  etnmal 
gefabren  I  once  crossed  over  this  stream;  ber  jlabn  trieb  unter  eine 
©riiie,  unter  biefer  SBrfirfe  wobnte  eine  SRatte  tJie  hoot  drove  under- 
neath a  bridge,  under  this  bridge  lived  a  rat;  im  ^Kugenblidt  maren 
fic  toor  bem  fjelfen  in  a  moment  they  were  hefore  the  rock,  er  trat 
t)or  bie  ffonigin  he  came  before  the  queen;  ba§  ©eftridtte  rubte 
3tt)ifd^en  ibren  ^dnben  the  knitting-work  lay  hetween  her  hands,  fie 
fd^Ifipftcii  groijd^en  {eine  S^^^^-^ifl^  *^^^  slipped  in  amx>ng  its  branches. 

a.  The  difference  of  meaning  determining  the  use  of  the 
dative  or  accusative  after  these  prepositions  is  not  always  an 
obvious  one ;  sometimes  a  peculiar  liveliness  is  given  to  an  ex- 
pression by  the  employment  of  the  accusative :  thus,  er  mad^te 
eine  Dcffnung  in  bie  6rbc  he  made  a  hole  in  (into)  the  ground,  unb 
fu^te  pe  an  ben  TOunb  and  kissed  her  on  the  mouth  (impressed  a 
kiss),  fiber  ben  SRanb  ber  ^iefe  gebogcn  arched  over  (thrown  as 
arch  across)  tlie  edge  of  the  abyss;  or,  the  accusative  implies  a 
verb  of  motion  which  is  not  expressed :  thus,  er  fticg  in  ein 
35Jirtb§b^u5  [2Birt§bau3]  cA  he  got  down  (and  entered)  into  an  inn, 
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cr  rettcte  fid^  in  bie  55utQ  he  saved  himself  (betook  himself  for 
safety)  into  the  casUey  \\t  \itiitn  in  bic  ^olft  tJiey  stand  up  (rise  to 
a  staiiding  posture) ;  or,  the  action  is  a  figurative  one :  thus,  an 
ilftn  bcnfcn  thiiik  of  him  (turn  one's  thoughts  on  him),  er  fal^  auf  all 
bie  ^rqd^t  lie  looked  upon  all  tJie  beauty,  pc  frcuctcn  ]\6)  iibcr  bic 
f^oncn^pfel  tJiey  were  delighted  with  tJie  beautiful  apples;  or 
there  are  phrases,  the  implication  of  which  seems  arbitrarily 
determined:  thus,  auf  bic  befte  SScifc  in  the  best  manner,  iibcr 
toufcnb  3al^rc  after  a  tlwusand  years, 

b.  It  is  only  by  its  use  of  in  and  into  (as  also,  in  colloquial 
phrase,  of  on  and  onto),  that  the  English  makes  a  corresponding 
distinction ;  and  even  this  does  not  agree  in  all  particulars  with 
the  German  distinction  of  in  with  the  dative  and  with  the  ac- 
cusative. Hence  the  groimd  of  the  difference  of  case  is  the  less 
easily  appreciated  by  us,  and  needs  to  be  carefully  noted  at 
every  instance  that  occurs. 

c.  The  accusative  and  dative  with  these  prepositions  have 
each  its  own  proper  value,  the  one  as  the.  case  of  directest  ac- 
tion, the  other  as  representing  the  ancient  locative  (or  case  de- 
noting the  in  relation). 

377.  1.  Some  prepositions  govern  a  substantive  clause,  in- 
troduced usually  by  ba^,  rarely  by  a  compound  relative  (179) : 
such  are  auf,  au^er,  hi^,  of)nc,  ftatt  or  anftatt,  urn,  unQcai^^tct,  todl)* 
renb :  thus,  auf  ba^  c§  bir  vooljl  ^tijt  in  order  that  it  may  go  well 
vMh  thee,  au^er  xozx  feinc  TOitJd^uIbigcn  feien  except  who  were  his 
CLCCompUces. 

a.  This  is  closely  akin  with  the  office  of  conjunction ;  and  bi§, 
ungcad^tct,  and  mdl^rcnb  may  be  used  without  ba^,  as  proper  con- 
junctions :  thus,  mdl^rcnb  ton  ba  bliebcn  while  we  continued  there 
(compare  439.6c). 

2.  The  prepositions  urn,  ot)ne,  and  ftatt  or  anftatt  may  govern 
an  infinitive  and  its  adjuncts,  as  equivalent  of  a  complete  clause 
(compare  346.1). 

• 

378.  An  adverb  not  infrequently  takes  the  place  of  a  noun 
as  object  of  a  preposition.    Thus — 

a.  Many  adverbs  of  time  and  place :  as,  xta^  obcn  upward 
(toward  above),  auf  immer  for  ever,  fiir  iefet  for  now,  Don  fern 
from  afar,  in  tt)ie  fern  Iww  far. 

b.  The  adverbs  b a  or  bar,  too  or  \r)ax,  and  l^ier  or  l^ie,  as  substitutes 
for  the  oblique  cases  of  pronouns.   These  are  compounded  with 
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the  governing  preposition,  forming  a  kind  of  oompoiind  adverb 
(see  365.36). 

379.  1.  After  the  noun  governed  by  a  preposition  is  often 
added  an  adverb,  to  emphasize,  or  to  define  more  nearly,  the 
relation  expressed  by  the  preposition.    Thus — 

a.  The  general  adverbs  of  direction,  l^in  and  ijtx :  as,  um  un§ 
]&er,  um  tl&n  t)er  round  about  its  or  him,  jointer  iijm  I)er  along  after 
Mm,  nad^  ciner  9tid^tunfl  !|in  in  a  single  direction,  iiber  ba§  9Wccr 
l^in  aoro88  tlue  sea,  Don  alien  ©citcn  l&cr /rom  aU  sides. 

In  these  combinations,  the  distinctive  meaning  of  the  adverb, 
as  denoting  motion  from  and  toward,  is  apt  to  be  effaced.  Um . . . 
!|cr  is  the  commonest  case,  and  a  stereotyped  expression  for 
round  about 

6.  The  same  adverbs,  in  combmation  with  the  preposition  it- 
self repeated :  thus,  um  m\^  lucrum  round  about  me,  in  ben  Qforjl 
l^incin  into  the  forest,  au§  bcm  SBalbe  l)inau§  out  of  the  wood,  au3 
bet  SSruft  ]fterau§  forth  from  tlve  breast,  burd6  ©efaftrcn  l&inburd^ 
through  dangers, 

c.  Other  adverbs  of  direction,  simple  or  compoimd,  often  ad- 
ding an  essential  complement  to  the  meaning  of  the  preposi- 
tion: thus,  i)on  nun  an  from  now  on,  t)on  bort  an^  forth  from 
there,  t)on  3ugenb  auf  from  youth  up,  na^  bcr  9Jiittc  toward  live 
miMie,  fic  flinQcn  auf  tl^n  gu  tJwyfell  upon  him,  er  "tjM  bie  fjcinbc 
Winter  ftc^  brctn  he  hears  the  enemy  (coming  on)  after  him,  l^inter 
93aumcn  %tx\^t>x  forth  from  behind  trees,  gur  hammer  l^inein  into  the 
room,  gum  3:!|orc  ^inau§  out  of  the  gate, 

2.  It  may  sometimes  be  made  a  question  whether  the  adverb 
of  direction  belongs  to  the  prepositional  phrase,  or,  rather,  to 
the  verb  of  the  clause,  as  its  prefix :  the  two  cases  pass  into  one 
another. 

380.  To  what  members  of  the  sentence  a  prepositional  phrase 
forms  an  adjunct  has  been  pointed  out  already :  namely — 

1.  To  a  verb,  with  very  various  value :  see  318. 

2.  To  a  noun :  see  112. 

3.  To  an  adjective :  see  146. 

4.  Hence,  also,  to  an  adverb,  when  an  adjective  is  used  as 
such. 

381.  1.  The  rules  for  the  position  of  a  preposition,  whether 
before  or  after  the  noun  that  it  governs,  have  been  given  above, 
in  connection  with  the  rules  for  government. 
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2.  Between  the  preposition  and  its  following  governed  noun 
may  intervene  the  various  limiting  words  which  are  wont  to 
stand  before  a  noun — as  articles,  adjective  pronouns,  adjectives 
and  participles,  with  their  adjuncts — often  to  an  extent  dis- 
cordant with  EngUsh  usage :  thus,  au^  fleincn,  Diererfia  guge^au^ 
cnen,  gicmlid^  olcid&en  33ajaltprfen  of  small,  squarely  hewn,  tolerably 
equal  pieces  of  basalt;  fiir  bcm  ^ranfcn  gcleiftetc  ^ixl]t  for  help 
rendered  to  tJie  sick  man. 

Respecting  the  combination  of  the  preposition  with  a  following 
definite  article  into  a  single  word,  see  65. 

[Exercise  33.    Adverbs  and  Prepositions.] 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

382.  Conjimctions  are  words  which  connect  the  clauses  or 
sentences  composing  a  period  or  paragraph,  and  show  their 
relation  to  one  another. 

a.  We  have  hitherto  had  to  do  only  with  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  structure  of  individual  clauses,  and  among  which 
conjunctions  play  no  part.  When,  however,  clauses  themselves 
are  to  be  put  in  connection  with  one  another,  conjunctions  are 
required. 

6.  If  certain  conjunctions — especially  those  meaning  and  and 
or — appear  to  connect  words  as  well  as  clauses,  it  is  as  such 
words  represent  clauses,  and  may  bo  expanded  into  them :  thus, 
cr  uub  ic!)  tuarcn  ha  —  cr  ttjar  ba,  unb  i(f)  mar  ba  he  was  tJiere  andl 
was  there,  er  ift  mdrf)tiQcr  al§  ic^  (bin)  he  is  migJiMer  tlmn  I  (am), 

c.  Conjunctions,  as  a  class,  are  the  words  of  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  language,  coming  from  other  parts  of 
speech,  mainly  through  the  medium  of  adverbial  use.  A  word 
ceases  to  be  an  adverb  and  becomes  a  conjunction,  when  its 
qualifying  influence  extends  over  a  whole  clause  instead  of  be- 
ing limited  to  a  particular  word  in  it.  Almost  all  conjunctions 
in  German  are  also  adverbs  (or  prepositions),  and  their  uses  as 
the  one  or  the  other  part  of  speech  shade  off  into  one  another. 

383.  Conjunctions  are  most  conveniently  classified 
according  to  tJie  character  of  the  relations  they  indicate, 
and  their  eflfect  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses 
they  introduce,  as — 
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1.  Oefrvercd  connectiveSy  which  do  not  alter  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  clause. 

2.  Adverbial  conjunctions^  causing  the  inversion  of  a 
clause  (that  is  to  say,  causing  its  subject  to  follow,  in- 
stead of  preceding,  the  verb). 

2.  Sitbordinaiing  conjunctionSy  which  make  the  clause 
dependent,  and  give  it  the  transposed  order  (removing 
the  verb  to  the  end). 

4  The  first  two  classes,  in  contradistinction  from  the  third, 
may  be  called  co-ordinating  conjunctions. 

384.  The  general  connectives  are  those  signifying 
andy  but,  for y  and  or  and  either. 

Namely  unb  and;— abcr,  allctn,  jonbcrn  (and  sometimes  bod)) 
but; — ^bcnn  /or /—cnttocbcr  either  and  obcr  or. 

a.  Of  the  words  meaning  but,  fonbcrn  is  more  strongly  ad- 
versative than  ahtx,  being  used  only  after  a  negative,  and  intro- 
ducing some  word  which  has  a  like  construction  with  the  one  on 
which  the  force  of  the  negation  falls,  and  which  is  placed  in 
direct  antithesis  with  it:  thus,  tDcil  nicf)t  eigne  "Sla^t,  fonbcrn 
(Sott,  bie  ^^oniQC  errettet  because  not  their  own  migM,  bui  God, 
saves  kings;  cr  geno^  nid^t  lange  feine§  9lu!)m§,  fonbcrn  iDarb  be* 
gtDunficn  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  fame,  bui  he  was  subdued;  mein 
Setter  toar  !ein  IRann,  fonbcrn  cin  S3ad^  my  preserver  was  no  man, 
byJ^a  broofc;— the  combination  nt(i)t  nur  (or  blo^) . . ,  fonbcrn  aud^ 
not  only  . . .  but  also  is  likewise  common :  thus,  ntd^t  blo^  icne 
fiinbigten,  fonbcrn  aud^  mir  not  they  alone  sinned,  but  also  we. 
9lttcin  means  literally  only,  and  is  often  best  so  rendered,  being 
more  restricted  than  aber  to  the  introduction  of  a  definite  ob- 
jection.   For  bo(^  as  but,  see  below,  385.5c. 

b.  These  connectives  stand  always  at  the  head  of  the  clause 
whose  connection  they  indicate :  except  aber,  which  has  great 
freedom  of  position,  and  may  be  introduced  at  any  later  point 
— ^without  any  notable  difference  of  meaning,  although  often  to 
be  conveniently  rendered  by  however. 

385.  1.  The  adverbial  conjunctions  are  originally 
and  strictly  adverbs,  qualifying  the  verb  of  the  clause 
which  they  introduce ;  and,  like  any  other  of  the  ad- 
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jnncts  of  the  verb  (431),  when  placed  at  the  head  vi  the 
clause,  they  give  it  the  inverted  order,  putting  the  sub- 
ject after  the  verb. 

2.  No  distinct  boundary  separates  the  conjunctional  use  of 
these  words  from  their  adverbial  use :  they  are  conjunctions 
when  their  effect  is  to  determine  the  relations  of  clauses  to  one 
another,  rather  than  to  limit  the  action  of  a  verb — and  these 
two  offices  pass  insensibly  into  each  other. 

3.  They  may  be  simply  classified  as — 

a.  Copulative  (related  to  the  general  connective  and),  uniting 
different  phrases  with  no  other  impUcation  than  that  of  con- 
tinuation, order,  or  division :  as,  and)  also,  au^crbcm  besides,  bann 
then,  ]nntt  furtlier,  crften§,  gmeitcn^,  brittcn§,  firstly,  secondly, 
thirdly,  and  so  on,  \^X\t^\\^  finally ,  tDcber . .  .  ttod^  neither.. .  nor, 

tl&cilS  [tctl§] t{)cil3  [itm  partly  ....  partly,   balb balb 

now ....  now. 

h.  Adversative  (related  to  but),  implying  more  or  less  distinctly 
an  opposition  of  idea,  a  denial  or  restriction  :  as,  bod),  jeborf),  ben* 
no^  yet,  though,  qki^rootii,  ht\\tnvimta^ki  nevertheless ;  bagegcn, 
ftinQcgen  on  the  contrary,  inbejfcn  liowever,  t)ielme!)r  rather,  gtuar 
to  be  sure,  xoo\)l  indeed. 

c.  Causative  (related  to  for),  implying  a  ground,  reason,  or  oc- 
casion :  as,  balder,  beSlDcgcn,  be§l)alb  therefore,  aljo  a/^cordingly, 
folfllid),  mitl^in  consequently. 

d.  Adverbs  of  place  and  time,  particularly  the  latter,  some- 
times assume  a  conjunctional  value :  as,  unterbcfjen  meanwhile, 
Dorl&er  previously,  barauf  thereupon. 

4.  Although  these  words  in  their  conjunctional  office  tend 
toward  the  head  of  the  clause,  they  do  not  always  take  that 
place ;  nor  are  they  always  conjunctions  rather  than  adverbs 
when  they  introduce  the  clause.  Especially  ndmlid^  namely,  and 
some  of  the  adversative  and  causative  conjunct!  ns — as  bod), 
iebod^,  inbefjeli,  gtoar,  Xq6\)\,  dfo— have  a  freedom  of  position  like 
that  of  abcr  (3845). 

5.  The  clause  sometimes  maintains  its  normal  order,  instead 
of  being  inverted,  after  conjimctions  of  this  class :  especially — 

a.  When  the  emphasis  of  the  clause,  or  of  the  antithesis  in 
two  correlative  clauses,  rests  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  con- 
junction becomes  a  kind  of  adjunct  of  the  subject :  thus,  au(3^ 
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bcin  SSrubcc  ^at  c§  ociDiinf  d^t  thy  brother  also  Ivas  wished  it,  mcber 
cr,  nod^  \6)  iDorcii  bo  neltlier  he  rvor  I  were  tJiere. 

b.  When  the  conjunction  represents  a  clause  which  is  not  fully 
expressed,  or  is  thrown  in  as  it  were  parenthetically.  Conjunc- 
tions most  often  so  treated  are  gtuar,  iiberbtefe,  folfllid^,  gubeni/ 
l^ingcQcn,  and  ordinals,  as  erftenS,  gtDeitcnS. 

c.  ®od^  sometimes  has  its  adversative  force  weakened  to  a 
mere  l)ut,  and  leaves  the  order  of  the  clause  imchanged,  like  the 
other  words  that  have  that  meaning  (384). 

386.  1.  The  subordinating  conjunctions  are  such  as 
give  to  the  clause  wliich  they  introduce  a  dependent 
(subordinate,  accessory)  value,  making  it  enter,  in  the 
relation  of  substantive,  adjective,  or  adverb,  into  the 
structure  of  some  other  clause  (435).  Such  a  dependent 
clause  assumes  the  transposed  order — that  is  to  say,  its 
personal  verb  is  removed  to  the  end  of  the  clause  (see 
434  etc.). 

2.  The  conjunctions  that  introduce  a  substantive  dependent 
clause  are  ba^  that,  ob  whether,  and  those  that  have  a  compound 
relative  value,  namely  njte  how,  toann  wJien,  too  where,  and  the 
compounds  of  tDo,  whether  with  adverbs  of  direction,  as  tDol&in 
whither,  iDo!)er  whence,  or  with  prepositions,  as  representing 
cases  of  the  compound  relative  pronoun  iper  (180),  as  tt)ot)on 
whereof,  iDomit  wherewith. 

Thus,  id)  rod%,  ha^  er  I)ier  xoax ;  ob  er  no(f)  l^icr  bleibt,  ift  mir  un«^ 
bcfannt;  fragcn  ©ic  tiur  nad),  tuolftin  cr  fid)  beQeben  Iftabe  I  know 
that  he  was  here;  whether  lie  still  remains  here  is  unknown  to  me; 
only  inquire  whither  he  lias  betaken  himself. 

3.  The  conjunctions  that  introduce  an  axljective  dependent 
clause  are  chiefly  those  made  up  of  prepositions  with  the  ad- 
verbs ba  and  tt)0,  representing  cases  of  the  simple  relative  pro- 
nouns ber  and  tt)eld)er  (180),  or  of  words  of  direction  with  the 
same  adverbs.  The  simple  conjunctions  tt)0,  toeun,  Xoann,  ha, 
al§,  tt)ie,  following  specifications  of  place,  time,  or  manner,  also 
sometimes  perform  the  same  office. 

Thus,  ba§  93ett,  toorauf  cr  lag  the  bed  on  whixih  he  lay;  t^r 
Duellen,  babin  bte  tuelfe  93ruft  fici^  brdnot  ye  fountains  toward 
which  the  drooping  breast  presses ;  ba§  Sanb,  tt)0  btc  ©ih'onen  bliibn 
the  land  where  the  lemons  blossom ;  bie  %xi,  mt  man  ben  fi'ricg  fulfert 
the  way  in  which  the  war  is  carried  on. 
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4.  The  conjunctions  that  introduce  an  adverbial  dependent 
clause  .re  f  very  various  derivation,  character,  and  meaning, 
namely — 

a.  Conjunctions  indicating  place :  as,  too,  ba  where. 

b.  Time:  as,  ba,  al§,  tt)enn,  tt)ie,  too  wJieny  tnbem,  inbcjfcn  or 
inbefe/  tDetl,  W)di)renb  while,  nad^bcm  aftei\  feitbem  since,  bx^  until, 
el&e,  beDor  before, 

c.  Manner:  as,  voxt  as. 

d  Cause:  as,  tDeil,  biemeil  because,  ha  since,  nun  now  thai,  ba^ 
that. 

e.  Purpose:  as,  bamit,  ba^,  uuf  ba^,  urn  ba^  in  orc^  thai. 

f.  Condition:  as,  menn  if,  ]o,  mo,  tDofern,  b af em,  faHS  in  case, 
inbem  while;  and,  with  implication  of  objection,  ungea(f)tet,  ob* 
Olei(^,  obmo^l,  obfd^on,  ob  gmar,  ob  aud^,  toenngleid),  toennfd^on, 
toenn  and),  toietool&I  although. 

The  compounds  of  ob  and  tuenn  with  flleic^,  ttJobI,  and  fd^on, 
meaning  although,  are  often  separated  by  intervening  words. 

g.  Degree:  as,  mt  as,  \t  according  as,  al§,  benn  tlian. 

h.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  conjunctional  phrases, 
of  kindred  value,  composed  of  conjunctions  and  other  particles : 
as,  al§  ob  as  if,  in  mie  fern  so  far  as,  je  nad)bem  according  as, 
fo  balb  OS  soon  as,  Jo  lang  so  long  as,  etc. 

i.  ©0,  especially,  with  following  adverb,  forms  (as  in  the  last 
two  examples)  a  great  number  of  conjunctional  phrases  or  com- 
pounds, after  which  the  conjunction  al§  ds  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, but  more  often  implied :  thus,  jo  lang  al§  e§  nur  moglid^ 
iff,  or  jo  lano  e§  nur  moQlid^  ift  so  long  as  it  is  in  any  way  possible 
(compare  438.3cZ). 

5.  Few  of  these  words  are  exclusively  conjunctions:  many 
are  adverbs  also,  or  prepositions,  or  both ;  some,  as  njdl^renb, 
unQead)tet,  are  participial  forms  ;  some,  as  fafl§,  ttJcif,  are  cases 
of  nouns ;  many  are  combined  phrases  composed  of  a  j  reposi- 
tion and  a  governed  case ;  as  inbem,  nad^bem,  jeitbem. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

387.  The  interjections  have  a  character  of  their  own,  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  in  that  they  do  not  enter 
as  elements  into  the  structure  of  sentences  or  periods,  but  are 
independent  outbursts  of  feeling,  or  intimations  of  will,  the  ut- 
tered equivalents  of  a  tone,  a  grimace,  or  a  gesture. 
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388.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  purely  natural  exclamations, 
but  utterances  akin  with  such,  which  are  now  assigned  by  usage 
to  the  expression  of  certain  states  of  mind  or  wilL 

389.  The  interjections  most  commonly  used  are — 

1.  Of  those  expressing  feeling — o  or  of),  used  in  a,  great 
variety  of  meanings ;  ad^,  toel^/  expressing  painful  or  disagreeable 
surprise  or  grief ;  pfui,  fi,  bai),  expressing  disgust  or  contempt ; 
ci,  joyful  surprise ;  ]^a,  af),  wonder,  pleasure,  and  the  like ;  l^cifa, 
iu(f)!^e,  exultation ;  l^em,  I)m,  doubt,  hesitation ;  f)u,  horror,  shud- 
dering. 

2.  Of  those  mtimating  will  or  desire — ^^e,  fieba,  ^oUa,  to  call 
attention ;  p[t,  the  same,  or  to  command  silence ;  l^uf d^,  to  com- 
mand silence ;  to})p,  to  signify  the  closing  of  a  bargain. 

3.  Here  may  be  best  classed,  also,  the  various  imitations  of  the 
cries  of  animals  and  other  natural  -  ounds,  directions  and  call- 
words  for  animals,  and  the  more  or  less  artificially  composed 
and  unintelligent  words  which  are  used  as  burdens  of  songs  and 
the  like:  as,  l&opfaJQ,  t)it)aflera,  tumtcbum. 

390.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  interjections  are  employed 
with  a  degree  of  conventionality,  like  the  other  constituents  of 
language,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  many  words  that  are  proper 
parts  of  speech  are  very  commonly  used  in  an  exclamatory 
way,  quite  as  if  they  were  interjections.  Such  are  l^cU  hail!  Qott- 
loh  praise  God!  bctt)at)r  God  forbid!  fort,  tt)eg  away!  jielf)  beJvold! 
brat)  well  done!  etc. ;  and  the  whole  series  of  oaths  and  ad- 
jurations. 

a.  The  ordinary  equivalent  of  our  alas,  leiber,  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  phrase  tt)a§  mtr  nod^  leibcr  ift  wJiat  is  yet  more  pain- 
ful to  me  (or  something  equivalent  to  this),  and  is  capable  of 
being  introduced,  parenthetically,  at  almost  any  point  in  the 
phrase — even,  when  put  first,  sometimes  causing  inversion,  like 
an  adverb. 

391.  The  exclamatory  or  inter jectional  mode  of  expression 
prevails  to  no  small  extent  in  the  practical,  use  of  language, 
when  emotion  or  eagerness  causes  that  usual  set  framework  of 
the  sentence,  the  verb  and  its  subject,  to  be  thrown  aside,  and 
only  the  emphatic  elements  to  be  presented  at  all. 

Thus,  cud)  3ur  @rbin  erfldren!  ber  t)errdtl)crif(l)e  [ucrraterifd^cj 
fJaKftrirf  declare  you  my  heiress!  the  treaclierous  snare!  fiicl^M 
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auf !  ]&lnau§  in§  Wettc  Sonb!  flee!  up!  end  into  the  wide  country! 
id)  t>tx\kV  bid^;  mcitcr!  I  understand  you:  further! 

The  grammatical  forms  most  frequently  thus  used  are  the 
nominative  of  address  (or  "vocative : "  214),  and  the  imperative. 

392.  Some  of  the  interjections  are  also  brought  into  a  kind 
of  connection  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  being  followed 
by  cases,  or  phrases,  such  as  would  suit  a  more  complete  ex- 
pression of  the  feeling  they  intimate. 

Thus,  0,  -a^,  pf ui  may  stand  before  a  genitive  expressing  the 
occasion  of  the  exclamation :  as  in  o  bc3  2;i^orcn !  pfui  ber  ©d^anbc ! 
oh  the  fool!  fie  on  the  shame! — some  may  take  a  prepositional 
phrase  or  a  substantive  clause  after  them :  as,  acf)  ba6  bu  ba 
KcQft  alas  that  thou  liest  there !  |)f ui  iibcr  ben  Qfciacn  fie  on  tJie 
coward! — and  nouns  used  inter jectionally  often  admit  a  dative 
object,  signifying  that  toward  which  the  feeling  is  directed; 
thus,  $cU,  0  Sf^^ii'^Iing,  bcincm  ©d^cin  hail  to  thy  brilliancy,  O 
Spring!  m^  mir,  ba&  icfi  bir  tjertraut  woe  tome,  tliat  I  have  trusted 
thee! 

(Exercise  34.    Conjunctions  and  Inteejections.] 
WORD-FORMATION,  DERIVATION, 

>  

Introductory  Explanations. 

393.  The  etymological  part  of  grammar,  as  thus  far  treated, 
deals  with  the  character  and  uses  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  of 
their  grartmwiical  or  inflectional  forms,  which  are  made  from 
simple  roots  or  from  stems,  chiefly  by  inflectional  endings,  but 
in  part  also  by  internal  change. 

a.  Such  grammatical  forms  (along  with  the  indeclinable 
particles,  which  are  ultimately  of  the  same  character  with  them) 
constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  the  grammatical  apparatus 
of  a  language,  its  instrumentality  for  the  expression  of  relations 
of  ideas,  the  means  by  which  its  names  of  beings,  qualities,  acts, 
etc.,  are  placed  in  connection  with  one  another,  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  thought^  of  the  speaker. 

h.  Boot  is  the  name  given  to  an  ultimate  significant  element, 
itself  containing  nothing  that  is  recognizably  formative.  From 
roots,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  derivation,  are  made  stems  (or 
themes,  or  bases),  from  which  come  inflectional  forms,  and  also 
other  stems. 
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394.  Another  and  only  less  important  part  of  the  same 
grammatical  apparatus  is  the  array  of  means  by  which  stems 
of  declension  and  conjugation  are  formed  from  roots  and  from 
each  other.  These  means  are  of  the  same  character  with  those 
already  described,  consisting  chiefly  of  suffixes,  along  with  a 
few  prefixes,  and  supplemented  by  methods  of  internal  change. 

395.  There  is  no  fundamental  diversity  between  the  two  in- 
strumentalities. The  suffixes  and  prefixes  of  inflection  and  of 
derivation  are  equally,  by  origin,  independent  words,  which 
were  first  uttered  in  connection  with  other  words,  then 
combined  with  the  latter,  and  finally  made  to  lose  their 
independence  and  converted  into  subordinate  elements,  des- 
ignating the  relations  of  other  more  substantial  and  significant 
elements. 

a.  The  working-out  of  grammatical  apparatus,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  words  once  independent  to  the  condition  of  endings  of  in- 
flection or  derivation,  has  been  a  part  of  the  history  of  inflective 
languages,  from  their  beginning  down  to  modern  times.  Of 
many  of  the  affixes  formed  in  this  way,  as  well  as  of  some  that 
are  much  more  ancient,  the  origin  can  still  be  distinctly  traced ; 
but  their  history  is  to  a  great  extent  obscured  by  the  effects  of 
linguistic  change  and  corruption.  Compare  what  is  said  above 
of  the  derivation  of  the  ending  te,  forming  the  preterits  of  the 
New  conjugation  (246.3),  and  of  the  suffixes  Ud^,  mdrtS,  etc.  (363-4). 

h.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  endings  lies  in 
their  mode  of  application,  and  in  the  frequency  and  regularity 
of  their  use.  Certain  suffixes  of  derivation  are  so  regularly  ap- 
plied to  whole  classes  of  themes,  and  produce  derivatives  so 
analogous  with  forms  of  inflection,  that  they  are  conveniently 
and  properly  treated  along  with  the  subject  of  inflection.  Such 
are  the  endings  er  and  eft  of  comparatives  and  superlatives 
(133  etc.),  and  those  which  form  the  infinitive  and  participles  of 
verbs. 

396.  Among  modem  languages  commonly  studied,  the 
German  is  the  one  which  most  fully  and  clearly  illustrates  the 
processes  of  word-formation ;  and  the  subject  ought  therefore 
to  receive  the  attention  of  every  advanced  German  scholar. 

397.  But  no  known  language  (not  even  such  exceptional 
ones  as  the  Sanskrit)  has  preserved  so  much  of  its  primitive 
structure  that  we  can  carry  back  the  analysis  of  its  vocabulary 
to  the  actual  beginning.    By  the  help,  especially,  of  a  careful 
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and  searching  comparison  of  related  languages,  the  processes  of 
word-combination  can  be  traced  up  until  we  discover  of  what 
sort  are  the  ultimate  elements  of  speech,  although  we  are  by- 
no  means  certain  of  being  able  to  point  them  out  in  their  very 
form  and  substance. 

Principle, 

398.  The  words  of  German,  as  of  other  related  languages, 
are  traceably  derived,  in  good  part,  from  roots. 

399.  The  means  of  derivation,  through  the  whole  history 
of  development,  have  been  chiefly  suffixes  or  derivational 
endings — ^with  some  aid  from  prefixes. 

a.  The  almost  exclusive  use  of  suffixes  rather  than  prefixes, 
as  means  both  of  inflection  and  of  derivation,  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  family  of  languages  to  which  the  German  (with 
our  own)  belongs.  The  few  prefixes  employed  have  retained 
much  more  distinctly  the  character  of  independent  words,  form- 
ing proper  compounds  with  those  to  which  they  are  attached ; 
that  character  has  been  lost  only  by  the  inseparable  prefixes 
(307)  and  one  or  two  others  (see  below,  411.11).  The  negative 
un  is  the  only  German  prefix  of  really  ancient  character  and 
obscure  derivation. 

400.  Besides  this,  there  have  come  to  be  in  German  two 
other  specific  auxiliary  methods  of  internal  change,  affecting 
the  vowel  of  the  root  or  primitive  word.    These  are — 

1.  The  modification  of  vowel  (14),  or  change  of  a,  o,  u,  an  into 
a,  b,  ii,  aU/  respectively :  thus,  5Kann,  TOdnner  man,  men;  fjfug, 
Qfujjc  foot,  feet;  Tlan^,  9Mdufe  mouse,  mice;  alt,  alter,  diteft  old, 
elder,  eldest;  fforn,  ffornlein  com,  kernel;  ljanQt,lid\\QtI hang,  he 
hangs;  floa,  flbfic  I  flew,  I  might  fly;  xoif)  [rot],  rotten  [roten]  red, 
redden.  This  modification  is  by  the  Germans  called  Umlaut 
change  of  sound, 

a.  This  is  a  euphonic  change,  coming  from  the  assimilation  of 
a  hard  or  guttural  vowel  to  a  soft  or  palatal  one  (e,  i)  closely 
following  it — although  finally  applied  by  analogy,  in  many  single 
cases,  where  no  such  cause  had  been  present.  It  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  introduction,  although,  as  the  examples  show, 
shared  in  part  by  the  English.  It  is  quite  unknown  in  one 
branch  of  Germanic  speech,  the  Mceso-Gothic ;  and,  on  the 
Other  hand,  most  highly  developed  in  the  Scaudiuaviau  tongues. 
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b.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  language,  the  cause  of  the 
modification  is  generally  no  longer  to  be  seen,  the  assimilating 
vowel  having  been  lost. 

c.  Some  derivative  words  having  vowels  which  are  really  the 
effect  of  modifioAtion  are  now,  usually  or  always,  written  with 
the  simple  vowels  e  (for  d  or  5)  or  i  (for  ii).  Again,  some  words 
show  a  modified  vowel  as  the  mere  result  of  an  irregular  varia- 
tion of  utterance,  without  etymological  reason. 

2.  The  variation  or  gradation  of  radical  vowel :  as  in  fmgen, 
fdng^QCJunQen  sing, sang, sung;  tDcrbc,  mirb,tt)arb,  tt)urben,flett)orbcn, 
fromttJcrbcn  become;  brc(^c,  brici^t,  bra(f|,  Qcbro(^cn,  S3rud),  from 
brcd^cn  break.  This  variation  is  by  the  Germans  called  Slblaut 
divergence  of  sound. 

a.  This  second  mode  of  vowel  change  is  also,  like  the  other, 
originally  of  euphonic  character,  one  of  the  accidents  attending 
the  phonetic  development  of  language,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  quantity,  accent,  combination,  addition  of  suffixes, 
and  the  like.  But  it  is  much  more  ancient,  being  one  of  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  all  the  Germanic  languages ;  and 
its  specific  causes  and  mode  of  evolution  are  in  part  obscure. 

b.  The  sphere  of  action  of  the  gradation  of  radical  vowel  is  in 
the  infiection  of  the  older  verbs  of  the  language,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  their  earliest  derivatives. 

401.  The  modes  of  consonantal  change  which  accompany 
the  processes  of  word-formation  are  too  various  and  irregular 
to  be  systematically  set  forth  here.  Some  of  them  will  be 
noticed  below,  in  connection  with  the  derivatives  whose  forma- 
tion especially  calls  them  out. 

402.  To  carry  back  the  historical  analysis  of  German  words 
to  the  farthest  point  attained  by  the  aid  of  the  languages  kin- 
dred with  the  German,  would  take  the  pupil  into  regions  where 
he  is  a  stranger,  and  would  be  unprofitable.  Such  study  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  older  dialects,  and  belongs  to  a  higher  stage 
of  progress.  Only  the  processes  of  derivation  whose  results 
are  traceable  in  the  existing  language  will  be  set  forth ;  and 
those  words  will  be  treated  as  "  primitive "  which  1  ave  no 
German  etymons,  or  more  original  words  whence  they  are 
derived,  even  though  evidence  from  other  languages  may  not 
only  show  them  to  be  derivatives,  but  also  exhibit  the  earlier 
forms  from  which  they  came. 
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DEHIVATION  OF  YERBS. 

403.  IHmUive  Verbs.  Verbs  to  be  regarded  as  primitive 
are — 

1.  The  verbs  of  the  Old  or  strong  conjugation,  nearly  two 
hundred  in  number  (264-7),  which  constitute  the  most  important 
body  of  primitive  roots  in  the  language. 

cu  Several  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  however,  are  demon- 
strably derivative :  thus,  fd^reibcn  (13X2)  write,  from  Latin  scribo; 
pxtx]tn  (ni.2)  praise,  from  $rci§  vcUue  (which  comes  from  Lat. 
pretium),  etc.  Others  are  doubtless  of  the  same  character; 
since,  down  to  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  language  at 
which  the  mode  of  inflection  of  the  New  conjugation  was  in- 
troduced, all  verbs,  whether  recent  or  older,  were  inflected  ac- 
cording to  the  Old  conjugation. 

2.  Many  verbs  of  the  New  or  weak  conjugation:  as,  l^abcn 
have,  faflcn  say,  rebcn  talk,  liebcn  love,  Icbcn  live. 

a.  A  number  of  the  verbs  of  the  New  conjugation  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Old,  having  changed  their  mode  of  inflection 
under  the  influence  of  the  tendency  to  extend  a  prevailing 
analogy  and  reduce  more  irregular  to  more  regular  forms. 
Others,  if  originally  derivative,  have  lost  the  evidence  of  it.  To 
the  root  of  some  there  is  a  corresponding  noun,  and  it  may  ad- 
mit of  question  which  is  the  more  original,  verb  or  noun. 

6.  All  verbs  whose  root,  or  conjugation-stem,  is  of  n  ore  than 
one  syllable  are  to  be  classed  as  derivative :  even  though,  as  in 
the  case  of  fd^meidEjetn  flatter,  flettcrn  climb,  the  original  from 
which  they  come  is  no  longer  to  be  traced. 

404.  Verbs  derived  from  Verbs. 

L  By  internal  change  of  the  root  itself : 

1.  By  change  (generally,  modiflcation  or  Umlaut)  of  the  root 
vowel,  a  class  of  causative  verbs  are  formed,  taking  as  their 
direct  object  what  was  the  subject  of  the  simple  verb:  thus, 
fallen /oK,  \oXkxi  cause  to  faU,  fell;  \xmltn  drink,  tranfen  cause  to 
drink,  drench;  pfecn  sit,  jefeen  set;  UcQen  l^,  legcn  lay;  jaugen  suck, 
fauQcn  sycUe;  fal&rcn  go,  fiil^rcn  lead. 

a.  As  some  of  the  examples  show,  this  class  of  derivatives 
has  its  representatives  in  English  also,  but  they  are  much  more 
numerous  in  German. 
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6.  By  change  of  the  final  consonant,  with  or  without  accompa- 
nying change  of  vowel,  a  few  verbs  are  made,  with  various 
modification  of  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb :  thus,  l^anflcn 
hayigy  ^lenfcn  execute  by  hanging;  bieflcn  bend,  Mdtn  bow;  nciflcn 
incline,  nidcn  nod;  iDQci^cn  wake,  waich,  locdcn  awaken,  arouse; 
effcn  eat,  dfeen  corrode,  eiclu 

n.  By  additions  to  the  root : 

1.  The  sufl&x  el  forms  a  few  diminutives,  as  lad^cn  laugh,  lac^cln 
smile;  licben  love,  liebeln  daUy,  flirt;  franfcn  be  sick,  franfeln  be 
sickly  or  ailing. 

a.  But  most  of  the  diminutive  verbs  in  cin  are  derived  from 
nouns  and  adjectives :  see  below,  405.II.1. 

2.  The  suflftx  er  forms  a  few  iterative,  desiderative,  or  caus- 
ative verbs,  as  Happen  fl^p,  flappern  rattle;  lad^en  lau^fh,  Idc^crn 
make  inclined  to  laugh;  \olQtn  follow,  folftem  infer,  conclude. 

a.  But  most  verbs  in  em,  as  in  ein,  come  from  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives ;  and  those  which  appear  to  come  from  verbs  are  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  formed  in  imitation  of  such,  or  after  their 
analogy. 

3.  The  addition  of  i)  gives  in  a  few  cases  intensive  force :  as 
in  l^oren /iear,  I)or(!&en  Iwarken;  jd^narrcn  rattle,  fd^nart^en  snore, 
snort. 

4.  3r  or  ter.  This  is  properly  a  French  ending,  representing 
the  er  or  ir  of  the  infinitive  of  French  verbs ;  and  it  forms 
German  verbs  from  French  or  Latin  roots :  thus,  flubiren  [flu* 
bicren]  study,  marjd^iren  [marfd^ieren]  inarch,  fpagiercn  eai)atiaCe, 
go  abroad  for  pleasure  or  exercise,  regieren  nde. 

a.  But  a  few  verbs  in  iren  [iercn]  are  formed,  in  imitation  of 
these,  from  German  words :  as  bud)fta()iren  [bud^ftabieren]  spell, 
(from  93iid^[tabc  letter),  jd^attiren  [jdjattierenj  shade  (from  ©d^attcn 
slmdow). 

b.  At  a  certain  period,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  German  language  was  well-nigh  swamped  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  such  foreign  verbs  in  iren.  The  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  cast  out  from  dignified  and  literary  use, 
but  they  are  still  rife  in  low  colloquial  and  humorous  styles. 

c.  The  syllable  ir  or  ter  of  these  verbs  receives  the  accent ; 
and  they  therefore  admit  no  prefix  ge  in  the  participle:  see 
243.3a. 
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m.  By  prefixes  to  the  root : 

1.  By  the  inseparable  prefixes  be,  citt  or  cmf),  cr,  Qt,  tier,  and  get. 
For  the  derivative  (or  compound)  verbs  formed  by  means  of 

these  prefixes,  see  above,  302  etc. 

2.  By  separable  prefixes. 

Verbs  formed  by  means  of  such  prefixes  have  no  real  right 
to  be  regarded  as  derivative :  they  are  compounds,  rather :  see 
296  etc. 

Beniark. — Derivative  verbs  in  German  coming  from  other 
verbs  directly  are  quite  rare  ;  and,  of  those  usually  regarded  as 
BO  derived,  some  admit  of  explanation  as  denominatives,  or  as 
coming  from  nouns  and  adjectives. 

405.     Verbs  derived  from  Nowis  and  Adjectives. 

Verbs  from  nouns  and  adjectives  are  commonly  called  dencmi' 
inatives.  They  constitute  in  German,  as  in  the  other  related 
languages,  the  great  mass  of  derivative  verbs.  The  relation  of 
the  verbal  idea  to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  word  is  of  the 
most  varied  character.  Verbs  from  adjectives  usually  signify 
either,  as  intransitives,  to  be  in  or  to  pass  into  the  condition 
denoted  by  the  adjective,  or  else,  as  transitives,  to  reduce  some- 
thing to  that  condition.  Verbs  from  nouns  signify  either  to 
supply  with  that  which  the  noun  denot  s,  or  to  deprive  of  it,  or 
to  use  or  apply  it,  or  to  treat  with  it,  or  to  be  like  it,  and  so  on : 
for  examples,  see  below. 

I.  By  the  simple  addition  of  the  endings  of  conjugation : 

1.  From  nouns,  more  usually  without  modification  of  the 
vowel  of  the  primitive  word :  as,  fu^en  set  foot,  find  footing  (gu§ 
foot);  l^nufen  Iwnse,  dwell  (^au5  home);  orajen  groze  (@ra^  gi^asa); 
altern  grow  old,  age  (^}Uter  age);  buttcrn  make  or  turn  to  butter 
(Sutler  butter);  prunfen  make  a  show  (^^Jrunf  show);  arbeiteu  ivork 
OHrbcit  labor):  sometimes  with  modification  of  the  vowel:  as, 
p^n^tn plough (^^Ui^phugh);  bdmmern  hammer {^ammtxhammer); 
ftiirgen  fall  or  hurl  headlong  (©hirg  fall), 

a.  Earely,  a  verb  is  formed  from  a  noun  in  the  plural :  as, 
Mattern  turn  over  tlie  leaves  of,  etc.  (93ldtter  leaves,  from  93Iatt). 

h.  Nouns  (and  adjectives)  ending  in  the  unaccented  syllable 
cn  reject  the  c  of  that  syllable  in  the  derivativ  •>  verb :  thus, 
rennen  rain  (SleQen  rain),  offnen  open  (offen  open). 

2.  From  adjectives,  usually  with  modification  of  the  vowel : 
thus,  rot'&en   [rijten]  redden  (roti)  [rotj  red),  ftdrtcn  strengtlien 
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(ftar!  strong),  t5btcn  [toten]  kUl  (tobt  Itot]  dead),  Qcnuflcn  suffice 
(gcnuQ  enough),  cinbern  alter  (anber  otJier),  dupern  lUter  (au^er 
<n4<) ;  rarely,  without  modification :  as,  nal&cn  draw  nigh  (nal^ 
wig/i),  alien  grow  old  (alt  oid). 

a.  A  number  of  derivative  verbs  are  formed  from  adjectives 
in  the  comparative  degree:  thus,  nal^crn  come  nearer  (nal&cr 
nearer,  from  ndfi),  minbern  diminish  (minbcr  less), 

n.  By  derivative  endings,  forming  stems  of  conjugation : 

1.  The  ending  el  forms  from  both  nouns  and  adjectives  (with 
modification  of  their  vowel)  verbs  which  have  a  diminutive,  dis- 
paraging, or  reproachful  meaning:  thus,  fiinftein  treat  in  an 
artificial  or  affected  manner  (ffunfl  art);  altertl&iimein  [altcrtiimcln] 
be  foolishly  or  affectedly  fond  of  antiquity  (^Uertlfeum  [^Iterhim] 
antiquity);  fKigcIn  subtilize,  be  over-criiiccU  (fluQ  knowing);  jfrfim* 
tnein  affect  piety y  cant  (f romm  pious), 

a.  Compare  derivatives  formed  from  verbs  by  the  same 
ending,  404.IL1. 

2.  The  endings  fcj,  %,  and  cng  form  a  few  verbs  :  jd)  forms  only 
Ifeerrfci^en  rule  (iQtxx.  vfiaster)  and  f cilf d^en  chaffer  (f ei(  cheap) ;  g  forms 
bugcn  to  thee  and  tliou  (bu  thou),  and  one  or  two  others ;  cng  forms 
f aulengen  play  tlw  sluggard  (Jaul  lazy),  etc. 

3.  The  ending  tg  is  properly  one  forming  adjectives  (below, 
416.9) ;  but  i  is  sometimes  attached  both  to  adjectives  and  to 
noims  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  special  theme  of  conjuga- 
tion, by  analogy  with  the  numerous  verbs  derived  from  adjec- 
tives ending  in  ig :  thus,  reiniQcn  purify  (xm\  pure);  enbigeit  end, 
terminate  (6nbe  end). 

4.  The  ending  ir  or  ier  forms  a  few  verbs  from  German  nouns : 
see  404.II.4a. 

m.  By  prefixes  (either  with  or  without  derivative  endings) : 

1.  The  inseparable  prefixes  (except  ge)  form  a  very  large 
number  of  denominative  verbs,  generally  without  any  ac- 
companying derivative  ending,  but  occasionally  along  with 
such.  In  these  denominatives,  the  prefixes  have  a  force  anal- 
ogous to  that  which  belongs  to  them  in  composition  (see  307) : 
thus — 

a.  Se  forms  transitives,  denoting  especially  a  furnishing, 
making,  or  treating:  thus,  befcelen  endow  with  a  soid  (©eelc 
soul);  bcgeiftern  iwspirii  ((Seifler  spirits,  from  ®eift);  bcfrcien/ree, 
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liberate  (]xd  free);  itxtx^txn  enrich  {xdijtx  richer,  fromrcid));  be* 
fd^finiaen  beautify  (fd^on  beautiful);  bcnad^rid^tiflcn  inform  (9iad&* 
rid^t  news). 

&.  @nt  forms  especially  verbs  signifying  removal,  deprivation, 
and  the  like :  thus,  cntf crncn  withdraw  (fern  far) ;  cntbld^en  strip 
(bIo6  bare);  cntbauptcn  behead  (^anpt  head);  cntfrdftcn  enervate 
(ffraft  power);  cntticilifien  desecrate  (l^cUig  holy);  cnttuaffncn  dis- 
arm (SBaffcn  weapon). 

c.  ®r  forms  transitives,  intransitives,  and  rejflexives,  chiefly 
from  adjectives,  and  signifying  a  passing  into,  or  a  reduction 
to,  the  state  signified  by  the  adjective :  thus,  crbartcn  grow  hard, 
erlftfirtcn  make  hard  (i)axi  hard);  crmatten  tire  (matt  weaiy);  cr= 
fldnjcn  compute  (oang  entire);  ernicbrigcn  humble  (nicbrig  low); 
crififcn  release  (Io§  loose);  ermcitcrn  extend  (meitcr  wider,  from 
loctt);  crfldrcn  explain  (flat  clear); — ^but  sometimes  with  more 
irregular  meaning,  from  adjectives  or  noims :  thus,  crobcrn 
conquer  (obcr  superior) ;  crinncrn  remind  (inner  interior);  crgrun* 
ben  fatlwm,  explore  ((SJrunb  bottom), 

d.  35er  has  nearly  the  same  value  and  office  as  or,  but  is  more 
prevailingly  transitive  in  effect:  thus,  ticrdnbcrn  alter  (anber 
other);  t)ereiteln  frustrate  (citcl  vain);  t)ergnuQen  gratify  (genug 
enough);  Dcrldngern  ^engf^/t^n  (Idnger  longer,  from  la ng);  Derglafen 
vitrify,  glaze  ((Sla§  glass);  Dcrplbern  plate  vnth  silver  (©ilber 
silver) ;  t)txalk\\  become  antiquated  (alt  old). 

e.  S^x  forms  a  very  few  derivatives:  as,  gerfleifd^cn  lacerate 
(3fIei|d^^/0/  gcrgliebcrn  dismember  (®Iicber  limbs,  from  ®Ueb). 

2.  A  small  number  of  denominatives  are  formed  with  the 
separable  prefixes :  such  are  abbad)en  unroof  (®ad|  roof);  au3« 
fernen  remove  the  stone  or  kernel  of  (^ern  kernel);  ctnferfern 
imprison  (ftcrter  prison);  umarmcn  embrace  (%xm  arm);  auf* 
muntern  clieer  up  (munter  cheerful);  auSmeiten  widen  (weit vnde). 

406.     Verbs  derived  from  Particles. 

A  few  verbs  are  derived  from  other  parts  of  speech  by  the 
same  means  as  from  nouns  and  adjectives. 

Such  are  empSren  excite,  arouse  (empor  ato/Q;  begegnen  meet 
(gegen  ofifains^);  ermicbcrn  anst£;er  (mieber  again);  Dermd^ten,  get* 
nid^ten  annihilaie  (nid^t  not);  Derneinen  deny  (nein  no);  beial^en 
c^rm  {\a  yes);  dd^s^n  groan  (ad^  ah!);  Jaud^scn  exult  (iud^,  jud^l^e 
hurrah!). 
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DERIVATION  OP  NOUNS. 

407.  Primitive  Nouns. 

1.  Primitive  nouns  are  in  part  monosyllabic  words  which 
contain  no  evident  sign  of  their  really  derivative  nature,  and  of 
which  the  original  roots  are  no  longer  traceable  in  German. 

Such  are  9Rann  mayi,  §au§  house,  ©aum  tree,  ^inb  child,  SSolf 
people,  gup/oo*. 

2.  In  part  they  are  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the 
evident  products  of  composition  or  derivation,  containing 
elements  more  or  less  closely  analogous  with  those  by  which 
other  recognizable  derivatives  are  formed,  but  coming  from 
roots  of  which  they  are  the  only  remaining  representatives. 

Such  are  9lamc  name,  ffnabe  boy,  ^luge  eye,  grbc  earth,  SBotct 
father,  3:o(!^ter  daughter,  SBaffer  water,  Sogel  bird,  ^iabel  needle, 
©Cflcl  saiL 

CL  Some  of  the  words  in  both  these  classes  are  traceable  by 
comparison  of  the  kindred  languages  to  earlier  roots  from 
which  they  are  descended:  thus,  5!Jlann  is  usually  (though 
doubtfully)  referred  to  a  root  man  think  (the  same  with  meinen 
think,  mean) ;  fiinb  comes  from  the  root  gan  generate;  fjfu^  is 
identical  with  Latin  pes,  Greek  pous,  coming  from  pad  walk; 
5tamc  goes  back  to  gna  know;  %od)ttx  to  duh  draw  tJie  breast, 
milk,  and  so  on. 

408.  Nouns  derived  from  Verbs. 

I.  By  variation  or  gradation  of  vowel  (^Jlblaut :  see  400.2)  alone, 
without  added  ending. 

Thus,  SBanb  volume,  93unb  bond,  from  binbcn  bind;  ©i^  seat, 
©afe  sediment,  ©q^  settler,  from  jifecn  sit;  3uvl  draft,  from  giclfeen 
draw;  %x\ii  step,  from  trcten  tread;  ©pruc^  speech,  from  fprcd^cn 
speak;  ©prung  spring,  from  jprinQen  spring. 

a.  All  these  words  originally  had  endings  of  derivation,  which 
have  become  lost  by  phonetic  corruption.  They  are  prevailingly 
masculine. 

6.  In  words  thus  derived  appear  sometimes  irregular  altera- 
tions of  the  root,  especially  of  its  final  consonant,  as  the 
examples  in  part  show. 

c.  The  relation  cf  meaning  of  such  derivatives  to  the  idea  of 
action,  state,  or  quality  expressed  by  the  verbal  root  is  very 
various ;  but  they  signify  in  general  either  the  act  or  quality 
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itself,  or  the  result  of  the  action,  or  the  person  or  thing  that 
acts,  or  to  which  the  state  or  quality  belongs. 

n.  By  brief  and  obscure  endings,  relics  of  earlier  fuller  forms, 
and  no  longer  producing  distinct  classes  of  derivatives  with 
definable  modifications  of  the  radical  meaning.  Such  endings 
are— 

1.  Sc,  be,  t  (ft,  ft),  b:  thus,  SBiirbc  burden,  from  barcn  bear; 
©dfearte  notch,  from  jd^ercn  shear;  ^al)xi passage,  from  fal^rcn  go; 
©ci^rift  document,  from  fd^rciben  write;  %xoi^i  dress,  from  trafleii 
wear;  Srunft  heat,  from  brennen  burn;  ^unft  art,  from  fcnncn 
know;  ffunft  coming,  from  fommcn  corne;  93ranb  combustion,  from 
brennen  bum, 

%  ®,  which  forms  a  very  lai^e  number  of  derivatives :  thus, 
93inbe  tie,  from  binbcn  bind;  Sprac^e  language,  from  jpred^cn 
speak;  (JJabe  gift,  from  geben  give;  gUcQC^j/,  from  flicgenj^i/. 

a.  The  derivatives  of  this  class  also  share  in  the  gradation  of 
radical  vowel,  and  the  irregular  alterations  of  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  root,  which  characterize  the  older  words  of  the 
language.  They  are  of  as  various  meaning  as  those  of  the 
preceding  class.  Their  gender  is  prevailingly  feminine — ex- 
ceptions being  appellations  of  males  (persons  and  animals),  and 
a  few  that  are  of  anomalous  character. 

m.  By  endings  of  more  distinct  form,  and  more  uniform  and 
definable  meaning. 

The  most  important  of  those  we  will  take  up  in  alphabetical 
order,  for  the  sake  of  more  convenient  reference. 

1.  @i.  This  suffix  is  of  foreign  origin,  being  derived  from  the 
Latin  and  French  ia,  ie.  It  was  used  originally  only  to  form 
derivatives  from  nouns  (see  below,  410.2),  but  has  come  also  to 
form  from  verbs  ending  in  cin  and  em  abstract  nouns  of  action, 
often  with  a  disparaging  or  contemptuous  implication:  thus, 
©d^mcid^clei  flattery,  from  fd^mcid^cln  flatter;  2:QnbcIei  trifling, 
from  tanbcin  trifle;  pauberei  chit-chat,  from  p\ayx\>txvi\cluitter ; 
3ciuberei  toitcJicrctft,  from  jaubcrn  pra^ctise  magic. 

a.  Words  formed  with  ci  are  feminine,  and  take  the  accent 
upon  this  syllable,  as  is  required  by  the  deiivation  of  the  suffix. 

2.  ©I.  This  suffix  forms  a  consiilerable  class  of  masculine 
derivatives,  denoting  generally  an  instrument,  quite  rarely  an 
actor:  thus,  r)cbcl  lever,  from  i)chcn  ra'ise ;  ^:dcl  cover,  from 
bcdfcn  cover;  <3 .1)1(1(101  mallet,  from  fc^ItiQcn  beat;  ©(f^luffcl  key, 
from  jd^lic^cn  lock;  Slugcl  wing,  from  flicQen^i/., 
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o.  But  a  great  many  nouns  in  the  language  ending  in  el  are 
from  lost  or  imknown  i:oots,  and  therefore  have  the  value  of 
primitive  words  (407.2) ;  some  of  these  are  feminine  or  neuter : 
as  are  also  some  others,  whose  gender  is  determined  by  their 
signification. 

3.  @n.  Besides  forming  the  infinitives  of  all  verbs  (237.1a), 
which,  when  used  as  ordinary  nouns,  are  neuter  (340),  en  is  the 
sufflx  of  derivation  of  a  considerable  class  of  masculine  nouns, 
as  93iffen  hit,  from  bei^en  bite;  ®rabcn  dUph,  from  grabcn  dig; 
©d^aben  liarm,  from  Jd^abcn  injure, 

0.  Of  the  numerous  words  of  obscure  etymology  in  tn,  a  few 
are  neuter,  but  none  are  feminine. 

4.  6r.  This  suffix  forms  numerous  masculine  nouns  denoting 
an  actor;  thus,  Seitcr  rider,  from  reiten  ride;  ^akx painter, 
from  malen  paint;  S^dnger  dancer,  from  tangcn  dance;  Satlcr 
baker,  from  baden  bake.  With  these  are  closely  akin  a  few 
names  of  instruments,  as  99obter  auger,  from  bol^ren  ^ore;  3^1* 
get  pointer,  from  geificn  poinL 

a.  Of  the  older  words  ending  in  er,  and  requiring  to  be 
reckoned  as  primitives  (407.2),  many  are  feminine  or  neuter. 

b.  J6r  also  forms  classes  of  derivative  nouns  from  nouns: 
see  410.3. 

5.  fiinfl  forms  from  verbs  chiefly  masculine  noims  denoting 
the  recipient  of  the  verbal  action :  thus,  ginblinfl /oundZingr,  from 
^nimfind;  2if)x\xnq pupU,  fromlel^ren  teach;  ©dufiling  suckling, 
from  jduQen  suckle. 

a.  For  the  derivatives  in  ling  from  nouns  and  adjectives,  see 
409.IL4,  410.6. 

6.  5Ri6  [nt§].  This  suffix  is  chiefly  used  in  German  to  form 
abstract  noims  from  verbs ;  much  less  often,  like  the  cor- 
responding English  ness,  to  produce  similar  derivatives  from 
adjectives  (see  409.11.5).  Such  abstracts  come  especially  from 
derivative  verbs  and  those  compoimded  with  inseparable 
prefixes,  as  be,  cr,  t)cr;  sometimes  seeming  to  be  formed  from 
the  participle  rather  than  the  simple  verbal  root  like  all 
abstract  nouns,  they  may  admit  of  use  also  as  concretes,  or 
pass  wholly  over  into  such.  Examples  are  3cugni^  testimony, 
from  geugcn  testify;  ^inberni^  hindrance,  from  binbern  hinder; 
Segrdbni^  burial,  frombegroben  bury;  gretgntfe  occurrence, from 
ereignen  occur;  SJerl^dltnip  relation,  from  uerlftalten  stand  related; 
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©epanbnife con/es»ion,  from  (jcftcl&cn  (gcftanbcn)  confess;  ©cfditQ* 
IU3  prison,  from  gcf anQcn  imprisoned, 

a.  The  greater  number  of  noims  in  nijj  [ni3]  are  neuter,  but 
a  score  or  more  of  them  are  feminine,  especially  such  as  have 
retained  more  fully  their  abstract  meaning.  A  few,  as  Srfpartii^/ 
6r!cnntniJ5,  are  feminine  when  used  abstractly,  but  neuter  as 
concretes. 

7.  ©al,  fcl.  These  are  two  different  forms  of  the  same 
original  sufiQx,  which  at  first  and  more  properly  formed  nouns 
from  nouns,  but  whose  existing  derivatives  are  to  be  referred 
almost  exclusively  to  verbal  roots,  and  are  akin  in  meaning 
with  those  in  ni^.  ©cl  is  only  used  in  concretes.  Thus,  ©d^id* 
fal  fate,  from  \6)idcn  send;  3rrfal  error,  from  irrcn  wander; 
Ucbcrbleibfel  remnant,  from  ubcrblcibcn  remain  over;  SRcitl^JcI 
[atcitjcl]  riddle,  from  ratl&cn  [ratcn]  giiess. 

a.  Derivatives  in  jal  and  jel  are  neuter,  excepting  two  or  three 
in  jnl  (I^rangfal,  SWii'&fal,  Sriibfal),  which  may  also  be  used  as 
feminine. 

8.  Uitfl.  This  sufiBx  is  nearly  equivalent  in  meaning  and  ap- 
plication with  our  ing  forming  verbal  nouns  (infinitives  in  ing), 
but  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  hardly  used  except  with  derivative 
and  transitive  verbs.  The  nouns  it  forms  admit  an  object  (ob- 
jective genitive :  216.27i)  nearly  as  regularly  as  the  verbs  from 
which  they  come.  Many  of  the  nouns  in  unQ,  like  other 
abstracts,  pass  over  into  concrete  use ;  and  such  as  come  from 
reflexive  verbs  have  an  intransitive  force.  Examples  are  fjf  ii^run  fl 
leading,  conduct,  SBelc^runQ  instruction,  @rpnbunQ  invention,  S3cr* 
QcBuitfl  forgiveness,  Semcrfuno  remark,  SBcbcutung  meaning,  SBc* 
toCQung  tnjotwn,  SflciQung  affection— ivom  fiil^rcn  fead,  tclcl^rcn 
instruct,  and  so  on. 

0.  The  derivatives  in  ung  are  feminine  without  exception. 

9.  Besides  the  suffixes  above  detailed,  there  are  a  few  of  in- 
frequent use :  such  are  anb  (properly  the  old  participal  ending), 
in  ^cilanb  Savior,  from  ]()cilen  7ieaZ;  —\^\,  in  j?cl6rid)t  sweepings, 
from  fe!)ren  sweep,  etc. ;  — ig,  in  @jfig  vinegar,  from  ej|en  cat; 
— atl^  [at],  in  3icratt)  [Sicrat]  ornament,  from  gieren  decorate; 
— cub,  in  Sugcnb  virtue,  from  tauQcn  he  of  value; — and  one  or  two 
others,  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  worth  noting,  ©d^aft  (410.7) 
and  tl^um  [turn]  (410.8)  also  form  from  verbal  roots  two  or  three 
derivatives,  as  SBanbcrfd^aft,  SBac^Stlftum  [SBad^Stum]* 
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409.    Xouns  derived  from  Adjectives. 

L  1.  That  the  adjective,  of  either  number  and  of  any'gender, 
is'^'capable  of  use  directly  as  a  noun,  still  retaining  its  adjective 
declension,  was  pointed  out  above  (at  129),  and  needs  no  further 
notice. 

2.  A  few  nouns  are  derived  from  adjectives  without  a  suffix, 
being  identical  with  the  adjective  theme,  but  being  declined  as 
Independent  (neuter)  substantives:  such  are  SRotl^  [Slot]  red, 
©riin  green,  Sed)!  right,  &vii  property,  goods, 

n.  Nouns  derived  by  the  aid  of  suffixes. 

1.  g.  The  suffix  e  forms  feminine  abstracts  (convertible  into 
concretes)  from  primitive  adjectives,  the  vowel  of  which  is 
always  modified  if  capable  of  it.  Thus,  ®r6^c  greatness,  ©iitc 
goodness,  %xmt  truth,  Xicf e  depth ;  from  gro^  great,  etc. 

2.  4)ctt.  This  suffix  is  the  same  with  our  head  and  hood  (in 
Chdlwad,  manhood,  etc.),  and  forms  feminine  abstracts  both 
from  nouns  (see  below,  410.5)  and  from  adjectives.  Thus,  Qfrei* 
l&cit  freedom,  g31inbl)cit  blindness,  ^Ibernl^eit  stupidity;  from  frci 
free  etc. 

3.  Ucit  is  originally  the  same  suffix  with  I)cit,  taking  the  place 
of  the  latter  after  most  primitive  adjectives  ending  in  el  and  cr, 
and  after  all  those  formed  by  the  suffixes  bar,  io,  lid^  and  jam. 
Thus,  Sitclfcit  vanity,  Sittcrleit  bitterness,  Sanfbarfcit  gratitude, 
SSiHiofcit  cheapness,  §ofIid)!cit  courtesy,  ©parjamteit  economy; 
from  citcl  vain,  etc.  To  many  adjectives,  the  additional  ad- 
jective suffix  i,]  (145.9)  is  added,  with  fcit  after  it,  instead  of,  or 
along  witli,  fcit  alone:  thus,  from  flein  small  we  have  both 
ilkinljcit  and  fildniflfeit;  trom  \ixi^  sweet,  ©u^igfeit;  from  ftanb- 
^a\t  steadfast,  Qian\)ija\iiQldt;  from  tx^uio^faitldess,  Sreulofigtcit. 

4-  £  in  0  forms  a  few  masculine  personal  nouns  from  adj  ectives : 
thus,  grcmblino  stranger,  Sungling  youth;  from  frcmb  strange, 
iung  young.  For  derivatives  with  ling  from  verbs  and  nouns, 
see  408.ni.5,  410.6. 

5.  5Ri{5  [nt§]  (see  408.ni.6)  forms  only  four  nouns  from  ad- 
jectives ;  namely,  gfinfltiniB  darkness,  ©cl^cimtii^  secrecy,  SQSilb* 
niJ3  wilderness,  ©Icid)ni6  likeness. 

C.  ©(3^ aft  is  chiefly  employed  in  forming  nouns  from  nouns 
(see  410.7);  only  a  few  adjectives  admit  it,  as  ®cmcinjd}aft 
community,  ©:fangenfd)aft  imprisonment,  6i3enfd^oft  pecuZiarify; 
from  gcmcin  common,  etc.  For  the  derivation  etc.  of  {d;aft  see 
below,  410.7. 
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7.  %tl,  from  S^cil  [2cil]  pari,  forms  fractional  numerals  from 
ordinals ;  see  207.2. 

8.  %f)Virti  [turn].,  like  fd^aft,  is  a  sufiBx  applied  chiefly  to  nouns : 
see  below  410.8.  A  few  adjectives  take  it,  as  Jteirfjt^utn  wealth, 
(^XQfnt^Vim  property ;  from  reid)  rich,  cigen  own. 

9.  Yet  rarer  suffixes  are  unfi  (compare  408.ni.8,  410.9)  in 

iS^\inn(^,  fortress,  from  fefl  strong;  —\6)t,  in  Sirftd^t  thicket,  from 
bid  thiclc;  — ut^  [ut]  in  %xmvitt)  poverty,  from  arm  poor;  — enb  in 
3uQenb  youth,  from  jung  voung. 

410.    Nouns  derived  from  Nouns. 

1.  El^en,  Icin.  These  are  equivalent  suffixes,  forming  from 
nouns  (always  with  modeflcation  of  the  vowel  of  the  latter,  if  it 
be  one  admitting  modification)  neuter  diminutives  :  thus,  $au§* 
^tn  little  house,  TOannd^cn  little  man,  Tnannikin,  ff  ndblcin  little  boy, 
Sud^Ietit  little  hook. 

a.  These  suffixes  correspond  to  the  English  diminutive  end- 
ings kin  and  ling  (in  gosling,  duckling,  etc.).  Sl^cn  belongs  more 
to  the  northern  dialects  of  German,  lein  (often  shortened  in 
popular  use  to  cl  or  le)  to  the  southern  ;  but  in  the  literary  lang- 
uage their  respective  use  is  mainly  determined  by  considera- 
tions of  euphony,  and  many  words  admit  the  addition  of  either. 

h.  The  words  formed  by  these  suflixes  often  add  to  their 
meaning  as  diminutives,  or  substitute  for  it,  an  implication  of 
intimacy  or  tenderness.  Some  of  them  have  a  well-established 
value  as  independent  words :  such  are  Qfrdulcin  young  lady,  Miss, 
OJldbd^en  girl,  5Jldnnd^en  and  3Scibd)en  male  and  female  of  an 
animal  species. 

2.  gi.  The  foreign  origin  of  the  suffix  ei  was  explained  above 
(408.III.1).  As  added  to  nouns,  it  indicates  especially  the  state, 
condition,  or  occupation  of  a  person  ;  also  sometimes  the  place 
where  an  occupation  is  carried  on :  thus,  i^dQcrei  sportsmanship, 
from  ^dficr  hunter;  ^xndmiprinting-estdbllshmeni,  from  ©ruder 
printer.  In  a  few  words  it  has  a  collective  force :  thus,  Steiterei 
cavalry,  from  Slciter  rider. 

a.  As  it  is  itself  accented,  this  suffix  was  added  most  easily  to 
unaccented  terminational  syllables,  as  cl  and  er ;  and  there  are 
but  few  words — as  ^btei  abbacy,  Sogtei  bailiwick — in  which  it  is 
appended  to  radical  syllables.  Being  oftenest  used  after  er,  it 
has  come  to  assume  er  in  many  cas  s  as  a  prefix  to  itself,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  compoimd  suffix  erci,  which  is  freely  used  with 
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words  accented  on  the  final:  thus,  ©flatocrei  slavery,  ^inbcrci 
childishness,  ©d^clmerei  roguery;  from  ©flaD  slave,  etc. 

h.  Especially  in  its  recent  derivatives,  ei  is  apt  to  convey  a 
disparaging  implication :  for  example,  Sjuriftcrei  lawyer's  doings, 
as  compared  with  ^uriSprubcng  jurisprudence, 

3.  6r.  a.  Besides  the  nmnerous  derivatives  which  it  forms 
from  verbs  (408.111.4:),  cr  makes  many  names  of  a  personal 
agent  from  nomis  expressing  the  thing  dealt  with  or  acted  upon : 
as,  ©dngcr singer,  from  ©aufl  song;  6d^dfcr  slvepherd,  from  ©(i^af 
sheep ;  ©drtncr  gardener,  from  ®arten  garden, 

h.  It  is  also  added  to  names  of  countries  and  towns,  to  indicate 
a  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  same:  thus,  ©cfitocigcr  Svntzer, 
©criiner  infuMtant  of  Berlin,  SeipgtQer  man  from  Leipzig. 

These  nouns  are  then  frequently  employed  as  uninflected  ad- 
jectives: see  415.5. 

c.  For  the  same  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  combined  with  Latin 
endings,  forming  compound  suflBxes,  as  ancr  and  eujcr :  thus, 
Stmerifancr  Amerioati,  ^Itl^enienjer  Athenian, 

d.  After  nouns,  as  after  verbs,  it  is  in  a  few  cases  irregularly 
converted  into  ner:  thus,  ©Ifirfncr  hell-ringer,  from  ©locfc  heU; 
©arfncr  harper,  from  ^arfe  harp, 

e.  It  forms  a  small  number  of  masculines  answering  to  fem- 
inmes  in  e :  thus,  aSittmcr  [SBitluer]  widower,  from  Wdixot  [Sffiitttje] 
widow ;  Saubcr  cock-pigeon,  from  2^aube  dove, 

4.  3n  (sometimes  spelt  inn).  This  suffix  forms  feminine  from 
maaculine  appellations:  thus,  ^irtin  shepluerdess,  from  ^irt 
sliepherd;  Sonigin  queen,  from  iRonifl  king;  greunbin  female 
friend,  ffbd^in  female  cook,  goiuin  lion&is,  fjrangojin  French 
woman,  SBcrlincrtn  woman  of  Berlin,  It  is  also  added  to  titles 
to  signify  the  wife  of  the  person  to  whom  the  title  belongs :  as, 
$f arrcrin  pastor's  wife,  ^rofcff orin  Mrs,  Professor, 

3jn  usually  requires  modification  of  the  radical  vowel,  but 
there  are  (as  the  examples  show)  numerous  exceptions, 

5.  §cit,  like  our  liead  and  liood,  forms  abstracts,  and  a  few 
collectives,  from  nouns  as  well  as  from  adjectives  (409.II.2): 
thus,  ©ottl&eit  Godhead,  ^inbbeit  childhood,  %%ox\it\X  foUy,  3Kcnf d^* 
l^eit  humanity,  ©eiftlid^fcit  clergy, 

6.  Sing  forms  a  few  masculine  personal  names  from  nouns,  as 
from  verbs  (408.111.5)  and  adjectives  (409.11.4) :  such  are  ^dl&r* 
ling  yearling,  xSlu^tlxnQ  fugitive,  &vin\ilxnQ  favorite. 
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7.  a.  S^aft  is  the  same  with  our  ship  (in  lordship,  loorship, 
etc.),  and  is  derived  from  f(^affcn  sliape,  create;  it  signifies  pri- 
marily the  shape  or  make  of  anything,  then  its  character,  office, 
rank,  and  the  like:  thus,  ^xtvinh]^a\t friendship,  SBcfanntfd^aft 
acquaintance,  SSormunbfd^aft  guardianship.  All  its  derivatives 
are  of  the  feminine  gender. 

6.  It  forms  also  a  number  of  collectives:  as,  ^rieftcrjd^aft 
priesthood,  ©tencrfd^aft  body  of  servants,  ©cfcHl^aft  company, 
2anbjd)aft  landscape. 

8.  %tivLm  [turn],  our  dom  (in  kingdom,  wisdom,  etc.),  is  also  a 
noun,  of  obscure  derivation,  but  of  meaning  and  application  as 
a  sulfix  nearly  akin  with  those  of  jd^aft  (above,  7).  Its  deriv- 
atives are  neuter,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions  (namely 
3rrt]&um,  3tct(f)tt)um,  and,  according  to  the  usage  of  some,  55c« 
toci^tl^um  and  SOBad^Stlftum),  which  are  masculine.  It  forms  nouns 
signifying  character,  rank,  or  authority,  which  then,  in  a  few 
cases,  come  to  mean  that  over  which  authority  is  exerted :  thus, 
Slittcrtl^um  chivalry,  ^apfttl^um  papacy,  gl^riftentl^um  christendmi, 
ff bnifit^um  kingdom,  Qfurftcntlftum  principaMty, 

9.  Suffixes  forming  a  few  isolated  words  are  rtd&  in  ®anfcrid^ 
gander,  from  ®an§  goose;  fjd^nrtd^  ensign,  from  galfene  banner, 
etc. ;  ung  in  one  or  two  collective  words  like  SEBalbuitQ  woodland, 
from  SBalb  forest;  aff)  [at]  in  ^cimatl^  Itome,  from  |)cim  Iwme. 
9lip  [ni§]  (408.ni.6)  appears  to  form  a  derivative  or  two  from 
nouns,  as  in  ©unbni^  covenant,  from  53unb  tie;  also  jal  (408.111.7), 
as  in  SKiil^fal  distress,  from  TOiil^c  toil. 

411.    Nouns  formed  by  means  of  prefixes. 

I.  A  very  large  number  of  nouns  contain  as  their  initial 
elements  the  verbal  prefixes,  both  separable  and  inseparable 
(297).  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  are  not  formed  as 
nouns  by  means  of  those  prefixes,  but  are  derivatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  explained  above  (408),  from  verbs  com- 
ppunded  separably  or  inseparably.  The  only  exceptions  are,  a 
considerable  class  formed  by  (^e  (below,  II.1),  and  an  occasional 
anomalous  case  like  ^nl)ol6c  rising  ground,  from  ^Slfee  height. 

n.  The  proper  prefixes  forming  noims  are  very  few  in 
number,  namely  as  follows : 

1.  ®c.  This  common  prefix  forms  a  large  number  of  deriv- 
ative nouns,  both  from  nouns  and  from  verbs,  having  in  general 
a  collective  or  frequentative  character.    Thus — 
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a.  Collectives  from  nouns,  generally  with  modification  of 
vowel,  sometimes  with  other  more  irregular  vowel  changes : 
such  are  ®cftrdud^  shrubbery ,  from  ©traud^  shrub ;  ©ciDoI!  cloud- 
mass,  from  SBoIfc  cloud;  ©cbirQ  or  (Sebirfle  mountain-range,  from 
SBcrg  mx)untain;  ®^^(thcx  l^umage,  from  i^zhtx  feather. 

b.  A  few  collective  or  associative  personal  appellatives,  from 
nouns  or  verbs,  in  which  fle  has  nearly  its  original  meaning 
(407.5)  of  tvith:  thus,  (Sefpielc  playfellow,  from  fpielen  play; 
®efdl&rtc  companion,  from  fabrcn  go;  ©ettatter  godfather,  from 
SSatcr  father;  ®cj(i|tt)iftcr  brothers  and  sisters,  from  ©(f)tt)e[tcr 
sister. 

c.  From  verbs,  nouns  signifying  either  the  means  or  the  effect 
of  the  verbal  action :  thus,  ©cl^or  sense  of  hearing,  from  ^orcn 
hear;  &mt^x  weapon,  from  tt)cl)ren  defend;  ®ebct  prayer,  from 
bitten  ask;  &zma\\) t  painting,  from  malen  paint 

d.  From  verbs,  frequentative  or  intensive  abstracts,  or  nouns 
significant  of  the  verba*  action:  thus,  ©efprdd^  conversation, 
from  fpredien  speak;  ®c)|)ott  mockery,  from  fpotten  mock;  (Sc* 
prditQC  pageantry,  from  pran(jen  make  a  show ;  (Sctojc  din,  from 
tofen  roar, 

Bemarks,  e.  These  are  the  leading  uses  of  the  prefix  ge ;  but 
in  not  a  few  of  the  derivatives  it  forms,  its  effect  is  too  indistinct 
or  various  to  be  brought  under  any  classifica  ion. 

f.  As  the  examples  show,  the  words  formed  with  qc  exhibit 
the  gradation  as  well  as  the  modification  of  vowel,  and  are 
either  without  suffix,  or  take  one  of  the  simpler  suffixes  (408.II.)» 
especially  c.  In  many  words,  this  c  may  be  either  added  or 
omitted. 

g.  Excepting  the  class  under  b,  above,  which  are  masculine, 
the  nouns  formed  with  gc  are  nearly  all  neuter.  Masculine  are 
only  about  a  dozen  (@cbraud&,  ©ebanfc,  ©cfallen,  ®cl&oIt,  ©cnu^, 
(Serud),  ©efang,  ©efd^mncf,  ®eftanf,  ®ett)tnn,  ©etrinnft  [©croinft]); 
feminine,  the  same  number  (©cbcrbc,  ©ebiil&r,  ©cburt,  ®cbulb, 
©cfalftr,  ©cmcinbc,  ©cnugc,  ©efd^ic^tc,  ®efd^tt)ulft,  ©cftalt,  ©ctodt, 
©cmdbr). 

/i.  A  few  nouns,  as  ©Uicf  luck,  happiness,  ©laubc  belief,  contain 
the  prefix  gc  abbreviated  to  a  simple  g, 

2.  SJlife.  This  prefix  is  the  same  with  the  English  wits,  and 
has  a  similar  office.  Itb  value  is  rather  that  of  a  compounded 
element  than  of  a  prefix.  It  takes  always  the  principal  accent, 
and  does  not  affect  the  gender  of  the  nouns  to  which  it  is 
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prefixed.    Thus,  9Ki^Qriff  mistake,  Wx^zitjat  misdeed,  TOi^Qunft 
disfavor,  SKi^bclftaflen  discomfort 

3.  Un  is,  as  in  English,  the  negative  prefix.  It  is  used  with 
nouns  more  often  than  in  our  language,  always  taking  the  ac- 
cent, without  affecting  the  gender ;  it  either  signifies  actual 
negation,  or  implies  something  unnatural,  repugnant,  or  inju- 
rious. Thus,  Unred)t  wrong,  Unbanf  ingratitmle,  Unflliicf  mis- 
fortune, Unjinn  nonsense;  Unmcnjd^  unnatural  monster,  Ungcftolt 
misslmpen  form,  Unitjai  misdeed, 

4.  Ur.  This  is,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  (307-4:),  the 
same  word  originally  with  the  inseparable  prefix  er,  and  ulti- 
mately identical  with  au§  out  In  a  few  words  it  still  has  a  mean- 
ing akin  with  that  of  cr:  thus,  Urtfteil  [Urteil]  judgment  (crtl^cilen 
[crteilcn]  assign),  Uriaub  leave  (nlanhtn  permit),  Urfufibe  document, 
Urfpruttfi  (yrlgin,  and  so  on.  But  in  most  of  the  derivatives  which 
it  forms  it  has  an  intensive  force,  with  the  distinct  implication 
of  originality  or  primitiveness :  thus,  Urfac^e  cause  (originals  or 
fundmnental  thing),  Urraelt  primitive  world,  Urbilb  arcJietype, 
Urflropt)atcr  greatgrandfatJwr, 

a,  Ur  always  takes  the  accent,  and  it  leaves  unchanged  the 
gender  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

5.  6r3  is  identical  in  derivation  and  meaning  with  our  prefix 
arch,  and  denotes  what  is  eminent  or  superior  in  its  kind.  In 
respect  to  accent  and  gender,  it  is  like  the  three  prefixes  last 
treated  of.  Thus,  grjcngel  arch  angel,  Srgl^craoQ  arch  duke,  grjbieb 
arch-thief, 

6.  ^nt,  originally  the  same  with  the  inseparable  prefix  cut 
(307.3),  appears  in  the  present  language  only  in  ^ntlDOrt  answer 
(from  358ort  word)  and  ^ntlife  countenance, 

412.  From  other  parts  of  sfeech  than  those  treated  above, 
nouns  are  only  with  the  greatest  rarity  formed  directly,  or 
otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  derivative  adjectives  or 
verbs.  Such  words  as  ^licberunfl  lowland,  from  nieber  (adverb) 
down,  and  JjnnunQ  gwM,  from  in  in,  are  anomalies  in  the 
German  system  of  word-derivation. 

DERIVATION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

413.  Primitive  Adjectives, 

Primitive  adjectives,  like  primitive  nouns  (407),  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes ; 
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1.  Simple  monosyllabic  adjectives,  the  evidences  of  whose 
originally  derivative  character  are  efiCaced :  thus,  gut  good,  lang 
long,  arm  poor,  l^art  Mrd,  griin  green, 

2.  Adjectives  containing  an  evident  element  of  derivation,  and 
analogous  with  those  derived  from  known  primitives,  but  com- 
ing from  roots  which  are  now  lost :  thus,  tragc  lazy,  fetter  clieer- 
fid,  cbcn  even,  bunfcl  dark. 

a.  Some  of  these,  as  of  the  "primitive"  nouns  (407-2a),  admit 
of  being  traced  to  more  primitive  roots  by  the  researches  of 
comparative  philology. 

414.    Adjectives  derived  vMliout  Suffix  or  Prefix, 

Adjectives  coming  from  verbal  roots  by  simple  gradation  of 
the  radical  vowel  (Ablaut),  without  a  sufftx  (like  nouns :  see 
408.1.)'  ^r®  ^®^  ^®^  ^  German :  examples  are  brad^  fallow,  from 
bred^cn  break  up;  glatt  smooth,  from  glciten  slip;  btrf  thick,  from 
the  root  of  gebeil&cti  thrive;  ^Mfl^^dged,  from  fttegcn  fiy, 

416.    Adjectives  derived  by  Suffix, 

As  the  various  endings  forming  adjectives  are,  almost  without 
exception,  used  in  derivation  from  different  parts  of  speech,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  all  the  uses  of  each  one  to- 
gether, taking  the  suflftxes  up  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

1.  S3ar.  This  suffix  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  from  the  verb 
barcn  bear,  carry.  It  was  of  infrequent  use  in  ancient  German, 
and  only  as  attached  to  nouns. 

a.  Examples  of  its  use  with  nouns  are  bienftbar  serviceable 
(service-bringing),  frud^tbar  fruitftd  (fruit-bearing),  fur(i^lbar  ter- 
rible,  gangbar  current,  pd^tbar  visible. 

b.  In  modern  usage,  it  forms  a  large  class  of  derivatives  from 
verbs  (almost  always  transitive),  having  the  meaning  of  our  ad- 
jectives in  able,  or  indi3ating  capability  to  endure  the  action  of 
the  verb :  thus,  c^bar  eatable,  gcniefebar  enjoyable,  tbctlbar  [teilbar J 
divisible,  unbeiDobnbar  uninhabitable,  unfe^Ibar  incapable  of 
failing, 

c.  Very  rarely,  it  is  added  to  an  adjective:  thus,  offcnbar 
evident,  from  offcn  open. 

2.  ®n,  cm.  The  suffix  en  forms  (from  nouns)  adjectives  de- 
noting material  or  kind :  thus,  golben  golden,  ttJoHen  woolen,  irbcn 
earthen,  cid^cn  oaken.  To  words  ending  in  cr,  only  n  is  added : 
thus,  fupfern  of  copper,  filbcm  of  silver,  lebern  leathern.    Out  of 
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the  frequency  of  this  combination  has  grown  in  recent  use  the 
form  crit/  which  was  perhaps  at  first  applied  only  to  nouns  form- 
ing a  plural  in  cr:  thus,  j^oljern  wooden,  from  ^olg  (pi.  ^Slgcr) 
tvood — but  is  now  used  indiscriminately,  requiring  modification 
of  the  vowel  of  its  primitive :  thus,  bleiem  leaden,  ll^bnern  of  clay 
(t^on),  ftal&lern  of  steel  (Stal)!). 

3.  @n,  enb.  These  endings,  forming  respectively  the  past 
participle  of  verbs  of  the  Old  conjugation,  and  the  present  par- 
ticiple of  all  verbs,  are  proper  adjective  suflftxes,  but  need  only 
be  mentioned  here,  as  their  uses  form  a  part  of  the  subject  of 
verbal  conjugation,  and  have  been  already  explained  (see  349 
etc.). 

4.  6r,  c[t.  These  are  the  endings  by  which  are  formed,  from 
simple  adjectives,  adjective  themes  of  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degree  (see  133  etc.) :  also,  ft  forms  ordinal  numerals 
from  cardinals  (see  203). 

5.  @r.  The  patronymic  nouns  formed  by  the  sufllx  cr  from 
names  of  countries  or  towns  (410.36)  are  very  commonly  used 
also  with  the  value  of  adjectives.  When  so  used,  they  are  not 
subject  to  declension,  but  are  treated  as  if  they  were  com- 
pounded with  the  noun  which  they  qualify.  Thus,  SBerlincr  95Iau 
Berlin  blue,  ba§  ©tra^burgcr  TOiinfter  tJie  Strasburg  catlvedral,  ber 
Seipgigcr  TOejje  of  tlw  Leipswfair, 

6.  @t  forms  the  past  participle  of  verbs  of  the  New  or  weak 
conjugation :  see  246,  349  etc. 

7.  §aft.  This  suffix  is  regarded  as  derived  from  l^abcn  have, 
or  Jaftcn  cling,  indicating  primarily  the  possession  or  adhesion 
of  the  quality  designated  by  the  words  to  which  it  is  attached. 

a.  It  forms  derivative  adjectives  especially  from  nouns  sig- 
nifying quality:  thus,  tugcnb'&att  virtmus,  jiinbl^af t  sinful,  f d^rcdl^af t 
frightful,  ftanb'&Qft  steadfast;  but  also,  not  infrequently,  from 
names  of  persons  and  things :  thus,  ma\\nfia\t  manful,  meiftcrl&aft 
masterly,  Icibl^aft  bodUy, 

b.  It  is  added  to  only  a  few  verbal  roots :  as  in  too^nl^ctft 
resident,  j(3^tt)afe]&aft  loqwwious. 

c.  Only  three  adjectives  admit  it:  namely,  bo§]&aft  mMieUms, 
!ranf]&aft  skkly,  tt)at)rl&aft  tru^, 

d.  To  l^aft  is  sometimes  added  the  further  ending  ig,  as  in 
letbl^afttQ,  Wa^r^afttg ;  and  this  addition  is  always  made  before 
the  suffix  felt,  forming  abstract  nouns  (409.II.3) :  thus,  S^ugenb* 
l^aftigfcit  virtuxmsness. 
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8.  3^t  forms  adjectives  only  from  concrete  nouns,  especially 
such  as  denote  material:  thus,  ftctnid^t  stony,  bornid^t  ilwmy, 
f aljii^t  salty.  Its  ofiQce  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  i(j 
(below,  9) ;  and,  in  present  use,  its  derivatives  are  almost  super- 
seded by  those  in  ig,  and  are  but  seldom  met  with.  Only  tl&oridit 
foolish  is  in  familiar  use,  and  is  also  peculiar  in  exhibiting  the 
modification  of  vowel,  and  in  being  formed  from  a  personal  ap- 
pella  ion  {Xljoxfool). 

9.  30 •  This  suffix  is  the  same  with  our  y  (in  stony,  Jioly,  easy, 
etc.),  and  forms,  from  every  part  of  speech,  a  very  large  number 
of  German  adjectives,  which  are  constantly  increasing  by  new 
derivatives.    Thus — 

a.  From  nouns,  of  every  class :  thus,  mdd^tic  niigJUy,  giinftig 
favorable,  fd^ulbifl  guilty,  burftig  thirsty,  blutig  bloody,  maffcrifi 
watery,  bicffopfiQ  thickJieaded,  lanQarmi^  longarmed. 

6.  From  verbs:  thus,  jiumig  dilatory,  nad^QicbiQ  yielding,  qc» 
faUig  obliging, 

c.  From  adjectives,  in  a  few  cases  only :  thus,  giitig  kind,  t)bUxQ 
complete;  and  from  the  possessive  and  other  pronominal  ad- 
jectives, as  mcinig  mine,  etc.  (159.5),  jelbig  self-same  (169.3),  ienig 
yon  (168),  einiQ  only,  some  (189). 

d.  From  indeclinable  words,  namely  prepositions,  adverbs, 
and  adverbial  conjunctions  of  various  kinds :  thus,  Dorio  former, 
from  Dor  before;  iibrig  remaining,  from  iiber  over;  jefeig  present, 
from  iefet  now;  l^cutig  of  to-day,  from  beute  to-day;  bortig  of  that 
place,  from  bort  there;  abermalig  repeated,  from  abcrmal»3  again; 
bc^faflftg  relating  to  the  case  in  hand,  from  be^fattS  in  that  case. 

e.  The  addition  of  ig  to  other  adjective  endings  before  the 
suffix  feit  has  been  noticed  above  (409.II.3) ;  also  to  l^af t  in  form- 
ing adjectives  (above.  Id) ;  to  adjectives  and  nouns  in  forming 
derivative  verl3s  (405.11. 3) ;  and  to  certain  nouns  in  forming 
derivative  adjectives  (below,  15e,/). 

/.  39  added  to  the  suffix  fal  of  certain  nouns  (408.111.7),  along 
with  modification  of  the  vowel  (written  e  instead  of  a),  forms  a 
combination  having  the  aspect  of  a  separate  suffix,  felig :  thus, 
tniilftjcUg  painful,  from  SKubtal  d'lstress ;  triibfelig  afflictive,  from 
Xriibjal  affliction.  And  the  combination  is  in  fact  treated  as  an 
independent  suffix,  by  being  added  to  words  which  do  not  form 
derivatives  in  ]al :  thus,  gliirff elig  blissful,  from  ®\M  happiness  ; 
feinbfettg  inimical^  from  fetnb  hostile;  rcbfclig  talkative,  fromrcbcn 
talk. 
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g,  A  number  of  adjectives  in  ig  are  from  lost  roots,  and  so 
have  in  the  present  language  the  value  of  primitive  words: 
thus,  felifl  /loppv,  iippXQ  luxuriant 

10.  2[{d).  This  is  the  same  with  our  English  suffix  is/i,  and  is 
used  in  much  the  same  way. 

a.  It  forms  adjectives  from  nouns  of  different  classes :  thus, 
especially  from  proper  names  of  persons,  places,  and  peoples : 
as,  lutlfeerijc^  Lutheran,  pxtu^xl^)  Ftussiaii,  boierijc^  Bavarian, 
jpanifd^  Spanish;— irom  appellations  of  places,  persons,  and 
animals :  as,  {)immli|(^  Iwavenly,  ftdbtifd^  tomrmh,  tinbifd^  childish, 
bicbifd^  thievish,  bic^terifd^  poetical,  j^iinbifd)  doggish ;--a.nd  from  a 
few  abstracts  or  verbal  nouns:  as,  aberQlaubijd^  superstitious, 
arQtt)of)nifd)  suspicious,  ncibifcii  envious, 

b.  It  often  takes,  in  adjectives  derived  from  the  classical 
languages,  the  place  of  our  endings  ic,  ical,  aX,  ian,  etc. :  as, 
l^iftorijd^  historic  or  historical,  fritil'd^  critical,  loQtfcf)  logical,  tnbijd^ 
Indian. 

c.  In  a  few  words,  ifd)  has  a  somewhat  disparaging  sense  as 
compared  with  l\^,  much  as  in  the  corresponding  En  lish  ad- 
jectives: thus,  finbifc^  childish  and  finblid)  childlike,  tt)eibif(i^ 
womanish  and  tDeiblic^  feminine. 

d.  The  use  of  ifd^  with  proper  names  of  places  and  with 
foreign  words  is  attended  with  some  irregularities  of  detail,  in 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  theme  to  which  the  suffix  is  appended : 
these  cannot  be  dwelti  upon  here. 

11.  Set  forms  indeclina'ble  adjectives  from  numerals  and 
words  related  with  numerals,  which,  before  it,  take  the  ending 
cr:  thus,  cincrlci  of  one  sort,  man^txitx  of  many  sorts,  allcrlct  of  all 
sorts. 

The  lei  is  by  origin  the  genitive  of  a  feminine  noun,  meaning 
sort,  and  the  preceding  cr  is  the  proper  ending  of  the  adjective 
qualifying  it:  hence  the  treatment  of  its  derivatives  as  in- 
declinable words. 

12.  2xi).  This  suffix  corresponds  with  our  like,  ly  (in  godlike, 
godly,  etc.),  and,  like  these,  forms  a  very  large  number  of 
derivatives.  It  is  historically  the  same  word  with  the  adjective 
like  (German  gleid^) :  compare  363.3a. 

2id^t  is  also  added  to  adjectives,  perhaps  as  a  mere  variation 
of  lic^. 

a.  It  is  added  to  nouns  of  various  classes  (usually  with  mod- 
ification of  their  vowel) :  thxiB,  manxilxdi)  fnanly,  \)aitxlx6)  fatherly, 
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funflli(3^  artfvl,  %txiX\i^  hearty,  gludHdi  Imppy,  ial)rUd)  yearly,  gcift* 
X\6)  spiritual, 

b.  It  forms  from  other  adjectives  (always  with  modified 
vowel)  adjectives  that  have  in  general  a  diminutive  meaning : 
thus,  roftli^  [rotlid)]  reddish,  jduerUd^  somewJiat  sour,  Idnglid^ 
langisJu  But  some  of  its  derivatives  are  free  from  the  diminutive 
implication ;  and  a  considerable  number  (363.3a)  are  used  only 
in  an  adverbial  sense,  the  ending  having  the  same  value  as  the 
English  ly  in  similar  derivatives  from  adjectives. 

In  a  few  words— as  fol^,  tt)eld|,  our  siuih,  whi^h— it  is  greatly 
corrupted. 

c.  It  is  appended  to  many  verbal  roots ;  and  either  in  an 
active  sense  (especially  with  intransitive  verbs) — thus,  fci^dblid^ 
harmful,  bcl^arrlic^  persistent,  fterblid)  mortal,  crfreulid)  agreeable 
— or,  yet  more  often,  in  a  passive  sense:  as  (jlaublid^  to  be 
believed,  credible,  oerdcblltd^  contemptible,  beflreifUd^  comprehen- 
sible,  unfdQlid^  unspeakable.  Of  this  class  of  passive  derivatives, 
many  are  in  use  only  with  the  prefix  un :  e.  g.  there  is  no  f  dQlici^ 
speakdble.  2\^,  as  thus  used,  is  closely  equivalent  with  tar 
(above,  lb),  and  it  is  in  part  a  matter  of  arbitrary  custom,  or 
determined  only  by  euphony,  which  sufiQx  shall  be  employed ; 
in  other  cases,  derivatives  are  formed  with  both,  with  a  more  or 
less  distinct  difference  of  meaning. 

13.  ©am  is  our  some  (in  wholesome,  noisome,  etc.),  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  ultimately  the  adjective  same  (now  lost  in  German). 
It  forms  derivatives — 

a.  From  nouns,  mostly  of  an  abstract  character :  thus,  furd^t« 
\am  fearful,  gcmaltfam  violent,  mii^fam  laborious, 

b.  From  verbal  roots:  thus,  aufmcrffam  attentive,  folgfam 
docile,  lenffam  manageable, 

c.  From  a  few  adjectives ;  thus,  einfam  lonely,  gcmcinfam  com- 
mon, langfam  slow, 

14.  %,  besides  one  or  two  isolated  adjectives,  like  bid^t  tidck, 
close,  from  the  root  of  gcbei^cn  thrive,  forms  the  class  of  ordinal 
adjectives  from  numerals  below  twenty  (203). 

15.  There  are  certain  words  forming  classes  of  derivative 
adjectives  which  have  not  yet  (like  bar,  lid),  jam,  above)  lost 
their  independence  of  form  and  meaning  sufficiently  to  be 
reckoned  as  adjective-suflBxes,  although  approaching  very  near 

in  value  to  such,    The  mo^t  noticeable  of  them  are— 
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cr^  2o§  loose,  our  lesn,  forming  numerous  adjectives  of  depriva- 
tion :  thus,  cnbIo§  endless,  l^crgloS  heartless,  trcuIoS  faithless. 

These  adjectives,  like  those  ending  in  l^aft,  always  add  iq 
before  feit:  thus,  %xtu\o\\^tdi  faithlessness. 

h.  SBoH  fuU,  our  ful,  in  tlmnkful,  fearfvl,  etc. :  examples  are 
IcibDoU  sorrowful,  gcbanfcuDofl  tlwughtful 

c.  5Rci(3^  rich:  examples  are  licbrcid)  gracious  (fiiebe  hve),  gcift* 
rcid^  loitty,  full  of  esprit. 

cL  tJfad^  compartment,  division,  forms  multiplicatives  with 
numeral  words,  cardinal  or  indefinite  (204) :  examples  are  gel^n* 
\ai)  tenfold,  \)\tV{a^  manifold. 

^.  Salt  fold  is  used  in  the  same  manner  with  fad^.  But 
multiplicatives  with  fait  simply  are  antiquated  and  imusual; 
they  now  regularly  take  the  additional  adjective  ending  ig 
(above,  9),  before  which  the  vowel  of  fait  (except  in  two  or  three 
words,  as  manniflf altig)  is  modified :  thus,  getjnfaltig  ten-fold,  r>\z\- 
fdltiQ  manifold. 

f  9lrti0  is,  like  f  dlti(j,  an  extension  of  a  noun,  9lrt  manner,  kind, 
by  the  adjective  suffix  xq,  and  forms  a  considerable  class  of 
derivatives  denoting  sort  or  manner :  thus,  ncbcIarttQ  cUmdMke, 
frcmbartiQ  of  strange  fashion.  Other  similar  formations  are 
f ormiQ,  from  the  foreign  noun  gf orm  form  (Lat.  forma) :  thus, 
infelformiQ  island-shaped;  — miitl^ifl  [miitig]  from  gjlutft  [TOut] 
mood,  disposition:  as,  fricbmiit'^iQ  [fricbmiitifi]  disposed  to  peace; 
— md^ig,  from  SRa^  measure:  as,  rcd^tmd^ig  lawful;  etc. 

416.    Adjectives  derived  by  Prefix. 

The  prefixes  forming  adjectives  are,  in  general,  the  same  with 
those  forming  nouns  (411),  namely  gc,  mife/  VLXt,  ux,  crj,  together 
with  be. 

1.  93c  forms  a  very  few  adjectives,  as  bcrcit  ready,  bcqucm 
convenient. 

2.  a.  &t  aids  to  form  past  participles  (243.3) ;  and  sometimes 
from  noims  which  do  not  furnish  any  other  of  the  parts  of  a 
derivative  verb:  thus,  gcfticfcit  booted  (provided  vMh  boots), 
flcprnt  homed,  geftttet  m/innered,  gcftirnt  starred. 

3.  It  also  forms,  either  without  suffix  or  with  ig,  a  class  of 
adjectives  from  verbs:  thus,  gcnel^m  acceptable  (ncbnten  take), 
gciui^  certain  (mtffcn  knew),  geldufig  current  (laufen  run),  getodrtig 
eoBpectard  (toartcn  waU). 
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c.  ®c  is  prefixed  to  a  few  simple  adjectives  without  note- 
worthy change  of  their  meaning :  thus,  gcred^t  rigJiteous,  gctrcu 
faithful,  QcftrcnQ  severe.  &\zx6)  like  contains  the  same  prefix  ab- 
breviated. 

The  other  prefixes  have  the  same  value  in  adjectives  as  in 
nouns:  thus — 

3.  5Ki§  forms  such  adjectives  as  mi^QiinftiQ  grudging,  mi^* 
trauifd^  distnuftfiil 

4.  Un  forms  negative  adjectives,  as  unflar  unclear,  utiQlurfUd^ 
unhappy, 

a.  That  some  of  the  adjectives  formed  with  un  have  no  cor- 
responding positives  has  been  noticed  above  {415.12c). 

b.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  words  formed  with  un 
always  have  the  principal  accent  on  that  prefix :  others  except 
compoimds  of  participles,  as  unbelol^nt  unrewarded,  and  of 
verbal  derivatives  with  the  suffixes  bar,  Kd^,  fam,  as  unbcnf'bar 
inconceivable,  uncnb'Iid^  unending,  unbulb'fam  intolerant. 

5.  Ur  forms  directly  only  a  very  smaU  number  of  adjectives, 
from  other  adjectives,  adding  to  the  latter  an  intensive  mean- 
ing, or  an  implication  of  primitiveness :  thus,  urpIofelt(i^  very 
sudden,  uralt  of  primitive  antiquity. 

6.  grg  is  prefixed,  in  a  half -humorous  way,  to  a  few  adjectives, 
with  intensive  force:  thus,  ergbumm  excessively  stupid,  crgfaul 
very  lazy. 

Derivation  of  the  other  Parts  of  Speech. 

417.  Of  the  remaining  parts  of  speech,  the  adverbs  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  to  any  extent  formed  in  classes,  by  means 
analogous  with  those  above  explained ;  and  they  have  been  al- 
ready sufficiently  treated  (363  etc.)  under  Adverbs. 
•  The  derivation  of  the  rest,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
shown,  is  a  matter  for  the  lexicon  to  deal  with,  under  each 
separate  word. 


WORD-COMBINATION,   COMPOSITION. 

418.  A  compound  word  is  one  that  is  made  up  oi  two 
(or  more)  independent  words,  each  of  which  maintains 
in  the  composition  its  separate  form  and  meaning.  It 
is  made  one  word  by  constancy  of  combination  in  prao- 
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tical  use,  by  the  absence  of  inflection  except  in  the  last 
member,  and  by  being  placed  under  the  dominion  of  a 
single  principal  accent. 

a.  Thus,  Sungfrau  is  distinguished  from  jungc  grau  young 
woman  by  the  adjective  jung  being  made  indeclinable  and 
receiving  a  marked  accent.  By  this  means  a  unity  of  form  is 
given  to  the  word,  to  which  a  unity  of  idea  is  then  further  added 
by  attribution  of  the  meaning  virgin,  which  naturally  grows  out 
of  the  other,  but  yet  is  not  the  same  with  it. 

b.  As  will  appear  hereafter  (422.2&  etc.),  other  members  of  a 
compound  than  the  final  one  sometimes  take  an  ending  of  de- 
clension, but  irregularly  and  superfluously,  and  without  liability 
to  further  variation  in  the  inflection  of  the  compound.  There 
are  also  a  few  words  which  are  arbitrarily  written  together  as 
if  compounds,  while  both  their  parts  are  declined  in  full,  and 
they  are  not  in  fact  of  a  different  character  from  many  colloca- 
tions of  words  which  the  language  writes  separately :  such  are 
bcrfelbc  and  bcrieniae  (168,  169),  ^ol&crpriefter  high-priest,  etc. 
(422.1a). 

c.  All  derivation  and  inflection  begin  with  composition.  The  com- 
pound becomes  in  practical  use  an  integral  representative  of  the  idea 
signified  by  it,  its  origin  is  more  and  more  lost  sight  of,  and  it  becomes 
liable  to  such  alterations  of  form  as  more  or  less  disguise  its  derivation : 
thus,  3ungfrau  has  been  in  popular  use  abbreviated  to  ^ungfcr;  and 
3ungftcrr  (junger  §crr  young  sir),  in  like  manner,  to'3unfcr.  And  if  the 
final  member  of  the  compound  happens  to  be  one  that  in  practice  is  ad- 
ded to  a  large  number  of  words,  forming  a  considerable  class  of  com- 
posite words,  it  may  be  turned  into  an  ending,  of  derivation  or  inflection. 
Thus,  brittcr  2:^ei(  [Xcif]  became  the  compound  S)rittt^cit  [2)rittci(] 
Ihird  part,  and  this  was  contracted  into  !S)rittet ;  and,  the  same  being 
done  with  the  other  ordinal  numerals,  tel  became  a  *' suffix,"  forming 
fractionals  from  ordinals  (207.2).  The  conjugational  ending  ten,  in 
totr  l^atteit  toe  had,  represents  in  like  manner  an  originally  independent 
conjugational  form,  tuiumis  (yet  older  dadSmasi)  toe  did,  which  has  gone 
through  a  like  process  of  abbreviation.  Composition  therefore  forms, 
in  the  grammatical  treatment  of  a  language,  an  appropriate  transitional 
subject  between  inflection  and  derivation  on  the  one  side,  and  colloca- 
tion or  arrangement  on  the  other. 

419.  Compounds  are  very  much  more  numerous  in  German 
than  in  English,  and  the  liberty  of  forming  new  ones,  after  the 
model  of  those  already  in  use,  is  much  more  freely  conceded 
than  with  us.    In  making  practical  acquaintance  with  the  Ian- 
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guage,  therefore,  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  them,  of  every 
class — ^from  those  in  which  the  final  member  has  almost  ac- 
quired the  value  of  a  sufiQx  (see  above,  415.15),  or  in  which  the 
tact  of  composition  is  otherwise  disguised  (as  in  ^unfifer  and 
3un!er ;  or  in  \oli^  and  tuel^/  see  above,  415.12),  to  the  chance 
combinations  which  each  speaker  or  writer  forms  as  occasion 
arises,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  explained  in  any  dic- 
tionary, however  complete. 

a.  Compounds  are  often  also  formed  in  German  of  a  length 
and  complexity  imknown  in  English :  thus,  §euert)crji(i^erun0§= 
flcfcllfd^aft  fire  insurance  company,  Storbfccfd^tfffal^rt  Niyrth  Sea 
navigation,  2uftr5]&rcnf(i^tt)inbfuc!^t  hrorwhial  consumption,  Seid}§= 
obcrpoftamt§3citunfl§f  d^rctbcr  editor  of  the  imperial  general  postoffice 
journaL  Such,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  met  with  only 
in  technical  and  official  language. 

b.  The  parts  of  a  compound — especially  if  it  be  a  long  and 
cumbrous  one,  or  liable  to  an  incorrect  division — are  sometimes 
separated  by  hyphens:  thus,  3fcuert)crfid^erun0§=Qcyenf(i)nft  or 
5eucr*t)crfid^crunQ§*0e|efl}d^aft.  No  rules  are  to  be  definitely  laid 
down  respecting  this  division,  it  being  mainly  left  to  the  taste 
and  choice  of  individual  writers.  Usage  is  also  much  at  variance 
as  regards  the  employment  of  capital  letters  for  the  separated 
parts  of  a  compound  noun — some  writing,  for  example,  Qfcucr- 
SScrfid^erunfl§»®cfcIIfd^a}t.  The  preferable  method  is  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  multiplication  of  capitals. 

c.  Where  two  or  more  compound  words  having  the  same 
final  member  would  follow  one  another,  it  is  the  usage  in 
German  often  to  omit  that  member  except  in  the  last  word, 
noting  the  omission  in  the  other  cases  by  a  hyphen  appended 
to  the  former  member :  thus,  afle  ©onn*  unb  S^fttaQC  cinc§  3a^rc§ 
on  all  the  Sundays  and  holidays  of  a  year,  in  bicfer  baum=  imb 
queHenleercn  6in5be  in  this  treeless  and  waterless  desert,  t)on  bcr 
jonn-  unb  fcfttdfitflcn  ©^jagicrfal&rt  of  the  promenade  usual  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  A  similar  Uberty  is  even  taken  with  words 
of  foreign  origin :  thus,  alg  Df=  unb  S)efenfit)tt)affc  as  offensive 
and  defensive  weapon;  but  it  is  not  to  be  approved  or  imitated. 

Composition  of  Verbs. 

420.  The  importance  of  compound  verbs  in  the  general 
grammatical  system  of  German  has  rendered  necessary  their 
treatment  under  the  head  of  verbal  conjugation  (296-313). 
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Only  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  different  classes,  therefore,  is 
called  for  here. 

1.  Verbs  are  compounded  with  the  inseparable 
prefixes  be,  ent  or  emp,  er,  ge,  t)er,  jer ;  being  conjugated, 
in  general,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  simple,  but 
losing  the  prefix  ge  of  the  past  participle;  retaining, 
also,  their  proper  accent.     See  302-7, 

2.  Verbs  are  compounded  with  a  considerable  number 
of  separable  prefixes,  simple  and  compound — ^which 
prefixes,  however,  stand  before  the  verbal  form,  and 
are  written  with  it  as  one  word,  only  in  the  infinitive 
and  participles:  or  in  the  personal  forms  of  the  verb 
also,  when  the  sentence  has  the  transposed  arrangement. 
The  prefix  always  has  the  principal  accent  See 
298-301. 

a.  A  few  of  the  separable  prefixes,  however — namely,  burd^, 
l&intcr,  liber,  urn,  unter,  and  totbcr  or  toiebcr— form  with  some  verbs 
inseparable  compounds.    See  308-11. 

3.  Verbs  are  compounded  with  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs ;  either  closely,  forming  compound  stems  which 
are  conjugated  like  simple  roots,  or  loosely,  forming 
stems  which  are  conjugated  after  the  manner  of  verbs 
with  separable  prefixes.    See  312-313. 

a.  There  is  no  fixed  line  separating  compounds  of  the  latter 
character  from  verbal  phrases,  and  some  combinations  are 
treated  indifferently  as  the  one  or  the  other :  thus,  ©an!  fagcn 
or  banffaQcn  express  gratitude,  ©tatt  finben  or  ftattfinbcn  take 
pUu)e, 

Composition  of  Nouns. 

421.  With  few  exceptions  (422.66  etc.),  compound 
nouns  are  made  up  of  a  noun  with  a  preceding  limiting 
word.  The  final  noun  determines  the  gender  and  mode 
of  declension  of  the  compound ;  the  preceding  member 
of  the  compound  has  the  accent. 
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1.  Exceptions  as  regards  gender  are — 

a.  Names  of  towns,  which  are  neuter  (61.2c),  even  when  they 
are  compounds  whose  final  member  is  masculine  or  feminine : 
thus,  ba§  SQSittcnbcrg  (bcr  SScrg),  ba§  aWagbcburg  (bie  Surg). 

6.  Many  compounds  of  bcr  5Kuft  [3Jlut]  mood,  spirit,  which 
are  feminine :  for  example,  bic  ^nmutl^  [^nmut]  grace,  bic  S)c* 
mutf)  [®emut]  humility,  bie  2BcI)tnul]&  [SBel^mut]  sadness. 

These  are,  by  origin,  feminine  abstracts  from  compound  ad- 
jectives, which  have  lost  their  suflftx  of  derivation. 

c.  A  few  special  words :  thus,  bie  ^nttDort  answer  (ba§  2Bort 
word),  ber  5Jlitttt)od|  Wednesday  (literally  mid-week,  from  bic 
SBo(i^C  week),  which  has  taken  the  gender  of  the  other  names  of 
week-days  (61.2a) ;  bic  5?eunauoc  Imnper-eel  (literally  nine-eyes, 
from  ba§  ^uflc  eye) ;  and  '3lb|ci^eu  horror  is  masculine,  and  ©cflcn* 
ttjtW  [(Segenteil]  ppi^osi^e  is  neuter,  while  ^Jlbfd^eu /ear  and  %^dl 
[3!eif|  part  are  now  respectively  used  in  general  as  feminine  and 
masculine. 

422.    The  varieties  of  compound  nouns  are — 

1.  Nouns  made  up  of  a  noun  and  a  preceding  qualifying  ad- 
jective: thus,  S5oflmonb/u?^  moon,  (S.M]innpreciotis  stone,  $od)» 
gcit  wedding  (lit.  high  time),  ilurgmeiU  pastime  (lit.  short  while), 

a,  A  very  few  nouns  are  written  as  compounds  of  this  class, 
although  the  adjective  is  declined  as  an  independent  word: 
thus,  ^ol^crpriefter  high-priest,  Songetocilc  tedium,  ©ctieimerrat)^ 
[©cl^cimerrat]  privv-courisd/or  (also  iJanflWeilc,  ©elicimrall^  [(Selfecim* 
rat],  as  proper  compounds). 

2.  Noims  made  up  of  a  noun  and  a  preceding  limiting  noun : 
thus,  59ucl)brudfer  hookprinter,  ®ef(f)id^tjd)rciber  historian  (lit. 
history-writer),  ©(^ufle'ftrcr  school-teacher,  ^anbfci^uf)  glove  (lit. 
hand-shoe),  SBcinglaS  wine-glass,  SSaumtDoHe  cotton  (Ut  tree-wool), 
Sagblcben  life  by  hunting,  gi(i)baum  oak-tree. 

a.  The  relation  of  the  first  noun  to  the  second  is  oftenest  that 
of  a  genitive  dependent  on  it ;  but  it  may  stand  in  various  other 
relations,  often  such  as  could  not  be  expressed  by  any  simple 
case,  without  the  use  of  words  of  relation ;  or,  the  two  words 
may  be  in  apposition  with  one  another. 

5.  Often  the  first  noun  is  put  formally  in  the  genitive  case : 
thus,  Jlonifl§yofinfci?ig'sson,  ianh^mann  countryman,  SBirtlfeSl^auS 
HBirt§16au§]  inn  (lit.  hosVs  house). 
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c.  And  even,  by  irregular  imitation  of  such  forms,  the  first 
noun  takes  an  §  or  c§  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  it  as 
an  independent  word:  thus,  (Se6urt§taQ  hirthday,  2iebc§bricf 
loveletter. 

cL  The  first  noun  sometimes  takes  a  plural  ending :  thus, 
Silberbud^  picture-hook  (lit.  pictures-book),  SBfirterbud^  dictionary 
(lit.  words-book)y  ffleiber)(i)ran!  clothes-press,  SBaifcnl^auS  orphan 
asylum  (lit.  orphans*  house),  2;aQcBu(i)  journal  (lit.  days-book). 

e.  These  endings  of  declension  are  introduced  in  part  for  their 
meaning,  in  part  for  euphonic  reasons;  and  insertions  of  a 
similar  kind  are  occasionally  made  quite  arbitrarily :  as,  ^Ifd^er* 
mittlDOC^  Ash-Wednesday,  ^eibelbeere  heath-berry. 

3.  Nouns  made  up  of  a  noun  and  a  preceding  verbal  root 
having  the  value  of  a  qualifying  noun  or  adjective :  thus,  ©ing- 
Dogcl  singing-bird,  55rennflla§  burning-glass,  ©d^relbfeber  writing- 
pen,  ©tubtrgtmmcr  [Stubtcrsimmer]  study-room,  iQab\\id}i  covetous- 
ness  (lit.  desire  of  having). 

4.  Nouns  made  up  of  a  noun  and  a  preceding  particle,  with 
qualifying  force :  thus,  ^u6cnf eitc  outside,  Snlanb  inland,  ^u§* 
lant  final  sound  (of  a  word),  Wiimcw]^  fdlow-creature,  S5ortl)eU 
[35ortetl]  advantage  (lit.  excelling  part). 

5.  Nouns  made  up  of  an  infinitive  and  words  dependent  upon 
it:  thus,  ba§  t5furfid)jcin  the  being  by  one's  self,  ha^  Si^jp^tfommen 
the  coming  too  late.  These  are  unusual  cases,  and  not  employed 
in  dignified  style. 

6.  Compounds  of  a  different  and  peculiar  character,  which 
designate  an  object  by  describing  some  peculiarity  belonging 
to  it,  and  which  may  be  called  possessive  or  characterizing 
compounds.    Such  are — 

a.  A  noun  with  preceding  limiting  word :  as,  ff al&Ifopf  bald- 
head  (a  person  or  thing  having  a  bald  head),  SBIauftrumpf  blue- 
stocking (person  wearing  such),  ®i)xn^ai^  bawler  (lit.  scream- 
neck),  5Jtercrf  square  (lit.  four-comers). 

b.  An  adjective  with  preceding  qualifying  word:  as,  ber 
5Jiimmer)att  the  greedy-gid  (fit  never  satiated),  ba§  SmmerQriin  the 
evergreen. 

c.  A  verb  with  a  following  object,  or  other  limiting  word  or 
phrase:  as,  Saugcnidt)!^  good-for-nothing,  ©torenfricb  kill-joy 
(lit.  disturb-peace),  ©tcllbid^eiu  rendezvous  (lit.  make  thine  ap- 
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pearance),  ©})ringin§fclb  romp  (lit.  jump  into  tJie  field),  gcl&rau§ 
closing  dance  (lit.  tuirn-out). 

d.  One  or  two  more  anomalous  cases :  as,  ®arauS  end  (lit.  aU 
over). 

Composition  of  AdQCctives, 

423.  Compound  adjectives  are  always  made  up  of  an 
adjective  with  a  preceding  limiting  or  qualifying  word. 
Their  treatment,  as  regards  declension,  use  as  adverbs, 
and  the  like,  is  the  same  with  that  of  simple  adjectives. 
The  first  member  of  the  compound  takes  the  accent. 

424.  The  varieties  of  compound  adjectives  are — 

1.  Adjectives  made  up  of  two  adjectives,  of  which  the  former 
either  is  co-ordinate  with  the  latter — as  in  taubflumm  deaf  and 
dumb,  faiferlici^sfoniQUc^  imperidl-roydl — or,  much  more  often, 
limits  it  in  the  manner  of  an  adverb :  as,  l^eKblau  bright-blue, 
tobtfranf  [totfranf]  deadly  swk. 

2.  Adjectives  made  up  of  an  adjective  (usually  a  participle)  and 
a  preceding  adverb :  as,  xooijilthtl  right-noble^  worshipfuly  xoo^U 
mcinenb  well-meaning,  jogcnannt  so-caMed,  toeitauSfel^cnb  far- 
looMng, 

3.  Adjectives  made  up  of  an  adjective  and  a  preceding 
limiting  noun :  as,  j(i)neen)et^  snow-white,  troftbcbiirftig  needing 
consolation,  ei§!alt  ice-cold. 

a.  A  very  frequent  form  of  this  compound  is  made  up  of  a 
participle  and  its  dependent  noun :  as,  j^eilbringcnb  salutary  (lit. 
health-bringing),  ))fiirf)tDerflcffcn  duty-forgetting,  gottergeben  god- 
devoted. 

b.  The  noun  in  such  compounds,  as  in  compounds  with  a  noun 
(422.26-6),  often  takes  the  form  of  a  genitive  or  a  plural :  thus, 
Icben^fatt  tired  of  life,  Ioben§it)urbtg  praiseworthy,  ]^offnimg§t)oII 
hopeful,  ricfcngro^  gigantic  (lit.  giant-great),  finberloS  childless 
(lit.  children-less). 

4.  Adjectives  made  up  of  an  adjective  and  a  preceding  verbal 
root,  having  the  value  of  a  dependent  noim :  thus,  merfiourbig 
remarkable  (lit.  worthy  of  noticing). 

This  form  of  compound  is  rare  and  exceptional,  the  infinitive 
being  generally  used,  instead  of  the  simple  verbal  root. 
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5.  Adjectives  formed  by  appending  a  suffix  of  derivation,  es- 
pecially XQ  (416.9),  to  the  combination  of  a  noun  with  a  preceding 
limiting  word  (which  combination  is  not  itself  in  use  as  a  com- 
pound noun) :  thus,  Dtcrfu^tg  four-footed,  gro^ljersifl  great-lieartedy 
Ifeod^napQ  supercilious  (lit.  high-nosed). 


Composition  of  Particles, 

425.  1.  The  modes  of  formation  of  compound  particles  have 
been  already  sufficiently  explained  and  illustrated,  under  the 
head  of  the  different  kinds  of  particles  (see  especially  365). 
Such  particles  are,  in  part,  cases  of  compound  words,  analogous 
with  those  just  treated  of ;  in  part,  phrases  composed  of  inde- 
pendent and  fully  inflected  words,  which  have  simply  run  to- 
gether into  one  by  frequent  usage ;  in  part,  they  are  combina- 
tions of  particles. 

2.  a.  Compound  particles  of  the  last  class,  and  those  of  the 
second  which  are  made  up  of  a  governing  preposition  and  its 
governed  case,  are  accented  on  the  final  member:  thus,  t)orl6er' 
previously,  ]^crt)or'  forth,  gubcm'  besides,  iibcrl&aupf  in  general, 
bcrgab'  down  hill. 

b.  Such,  on  the  other  hand,  as  are  originally  cases  of  com- 
pound words,  or  phrases  composed  of  a  noun  and  a  preceding 
limiting  word,  are  accented  on  the  first  member :  thus,  l)tm'mcl» 
tt)drt§  heavenwards,  t>\tVmal^  often,  fci'ncSroeQS  in  no  wise,  ber'* 
geftalt  in  such  vnse. 

c.  A  few  are  accented  on  either  the  first  or  second  member ; 
and  either  indifferently,  or  according  to  a  difference  of  meaning : 
thus,  alfo'  or  aV\o  accordingly,  cftt)a  or  ciroa'  percham^e ;  cin'mal, 
when  cin  means  distinctly  one,  rather  than  a;  bar'um,  iDar'um, 
l&ter'mlt,  when  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  pronominal  element — 
and  so  on. 

d.  There  are  occasional  irregular  exceptions  to  these  rules  of 
accentuation,  which  may  be  left  to  the  dictionary  to  point  out. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF   SENTENCES. 
Introductory  Explanations, 

426.  1.  A  SENTENCE  is  a  combination  of  words  having 
completeness  in  itself  as  the  expression  of  a  thought. 

2.  It  is  composed  of  a  subject,  designating  that  of 
which  something  is  asserted  (inquired,  desired),  and  a 
PREDICATE,  expressing  that  which  is  asserted  (inquired, 
desired)  of  the  subject. 

a.  That  a  thought  cannot  be  signified  or  communicated  without  the 
combination  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate  is  not  claimed  (compare  391) ; 
but  only  that  this  combination  is  its  full  and  regular  mode  of  expression, 
the  norm  to  which  all  expressed  thoughts  may  be  reduced,  or  of  which 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  variations. 

6.  The  further  division  of  the  predicate,  as  above  defined,  into  predicate 
and  copula  (the  latter  being  always  a  person  of  feiti  he:  compare  316.1a, 
remark)— for  example,  of  cr  Ucbt  he  loves  into  er  ifl  Uebenb  he  is  loving — 
though  of  value  in  the  logical  analysis  of  expression,  is  unimportant  in 
grammatical  analysis,  and  has  no  bearing  upon  the  construction  of  the 
sentence.  All  verbs  except  jeiu  he  (and  even  that,  in  some  of  its  uses) 
contain  the  copula  combined  ■with  a  more  or  less  complete  predication 
of  some  action,  state,  or  quality :  some  require  more  than  others  a 
complement,  to  fill  out  their  idea  and  make  a  significant  predication  :  a 
few  (318.1),  so  especially  as  to  be  called  "verbs  of  incomplete  predica- 
tion ; "  a  transitive  verb  is  in  itself  less  complete  than  an  intransitive, 
and  so  on. 

c.  The  completeness  of  a  sentence  composed  of  subject  and  predicate 
is  a  relative  one — namely,  as  compared  with  a  word,  or  a  phrase  not 
containing  those  two  elements.  A  noun  by  itself  suggests  an  object  of 
thought;  a  noun  with  qualifying  adjuncts  implies  certain  things  as 
standing  in  certain  relations  to  one  another,  an  object  as  invested  with 
qualities  :  so  also  a  verb  by  itself,  or  with  adjuncts,  calls  up  an  intel- 
ligent conception  in  the  mind ;  and  either,  in  certain  circumstances,  has 
all  the  value  of  a  complete  expression,  because  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
or  reader  understands^  or  intelligently  supplies,  whatever  is  wanting.  But 
we  do  not  feel  that  anything  is  really  said  until  a  verb  and  its  subject 
are  combined,  until  something  is  predicated  of  something. 

d.  A  sentence  may  signify  only  a  small  part  of  the  thought  which  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  which  he  sets  out  to  express ;  it  may 
require  to  be  set  in  connection  with  other  sentences  in  order  to  perform 
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its  full  office,  as  mnch  as  a  word  wiUi  other  words  to  form  a  sentence. 
And,  in  the  development  of  language,  a  means  is  found  by  which  in- 
dividual sentences  are  so  c  >mbined  as  to  form  a  higher  unity — by  which, 
instead  of  being  merely  set  side  by  side,  they  are  twined  together  into  a 
complex  sentence  or  period.  This  means  is  the  conversion  of  independent 
sentences  into  dependent  clauses^  having  the  formal  as  well  as  logical 
value  of  parts  of  a  sentence  (see  below,  435  etc.).  For  the  simple  sen- 
tence still  remains  the  norm  and  unit  of  complete  expression :  the  de- 
pendent clauses  have  value  only  as  they  enter  into  the  structure  of  such 
a  sentence,  in  the  quality  of  adjuncts  either  to  its  subject  or  to  its  pred- 
icate. They  themselves,  then,  though  containing  a  subject  and  a 
predicate,  are  incomplete,  because  they  distinctly  imply  a  relation  to 
something  else,  which  requires  to  be  also  expressed. 

427.     Sentences  are  of  three  fundamental  kinds,  aa^ 
sertive,  irUerrogativey  and  optative  (or  imperative). 

Thus,  assertive,  bu  licbft  tni^i^  tliou  Jovest  me ; — interrogative, 
licbft  bu  mxi)  lovest  thoume? — optative,  fiebc  bu  mtd^  love  thou  me! 

a.  Of  only  the  first  of  these  can  it  be  truly  said  that  it  in- 
volves the  predication  of  something  of  a  subject.  The  relations 
of  the  three  to  one  another  are  best  developed  by  reducing 
them  to  the  common  form  of  dependent  clauses,  expressing 
what  is  affirmed,  inquired,  or  desired  by  some  defined  speaker. 
Thus,  we  say  of  another,  er  be^auptct,  ba6  bu  x\)n  liebft  he  asserts 
that  thou  lovest  him;  er  fraot  (ml  n)t[|en),  ob  bu  il^n  licbcft  he  asks 
(wants  to  know)  whether  thou  lovest  him;  cr  t)crIanot,  bafj  bu  iljn 
tiebcft  lie  requires  that  thou  love  him.  When,  now,  we  come  to 
speak  in  our  own  persons,  wo  change  ij^  bt^aupk,  ha^  bu  mx(i) 
liebft  Imaintain  that  thou  lovest  me  into  bu  Uebft  mii}  thou  lovest  me, 
the  assertion  of  the  assertion  being  usually  a  quite  unnocessar}'- 
formality ;  \^  tDiH  n)i|}cn,  ob  bu  mirf)  Itcbcft  I  wish  to  know  whether 
thou  lovest  me  becomes  Uebft  bu  mxi)  lovest  thou  me  ?  the  wish  to 
know  being  intimated  by  arrangement  and  tone ;  and  id)  t)er« 
lanoc,  ba^  bu  mxi^  Ihbeft  I  require  that  thou  love  vie  is  changed 
into  Hebe  bu  mic!^  love  tlvou  Trie!  the  desire  or  demand  being  ex- 
pressed by  arrangement,  tone,  and  appropriate  verbal  form. 
That  is  to  say,  the  usage  of  language  has  established  modes  of 
expression  by  which  the  speaker  can  signify  his  desire  to  know, 
or  his  request  or  command,  directly,  without  putting  it 
necessarily,  as  he  may  do  optionally,  into  the  form  of  an  asser- 
tion. 

6.  All  these  kinds  of  sentence  alike  consist  of  a  subject  and  a 
predicate  (save  that  the  subject  of  the  imperative  sentence  is 
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often  omitted  as  superfluous,  when  of  the  second  person,  or 
representing  the  individual  to  whom  the  request  or  command 
is  directly  addressed).  And  the  assertive  sentence  is  properly- 
assumed  as  the  norm  or  standard,  of  which' the  other  two  may 
be  treated  and  explained  as  variations. 

c.  The  formal  construction  and  logical  office  of  the  three 
kinds  of  sentence  do  not  always  correspond.  A  variety  of 
modes  of  expression  (338)  may  be  used  as  intimations  of  a  com- 
mand ;  a  questijn  may  be  expressed  (432. 1&)  in  the  form  of  an 
assertive  sentence ;  and  an  assertion  may  be  implied  in  the 
asking  of  a  question. 

d.  The  direct  assertive  force  of  an  assertive  sentence  may  be 
variously  and  greatly  modified,  either  by  the  mode  and  tense 
of  the  verb  or  by  adjuncts,  so  that  the  statement  is  made  un- 
certain or  hypothetical  to  any  degree — yet  without  affecting 
the  grammatical  character  of  the  sentence.  A  negative  sentence 
is  only  one  variety  of  the  assertive,  in  which,  of  two  opposite 
and  mutually  exclusive  things,  one  is  affirmed  by  the  denial  of 
the  other. 

428.  1.  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  sub- 
stantive word — that  is  to  say,  either  a  noun,  or  one  of 
the  equivalents  of  a  noun  (113) — along  with  such  ad- 
juncts (109  etc.)  as  may  be  attached  to  it  for  its  limita- 
tion and  qualification. 

2.  The  bare  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  always  a 
personal  form  of  a  verb,  since  this  alone  has  predicative 
force  (232,  314) ;  it  may  be  accompanied  by  the  various 
modifying  adjuncts  (314  etc.)  which  it  is  capable  of 
taking. 

429.  The  arrangement  of  the  sentence,  as  thus  con- 
stituted, is  subject  to  stricter  and  more  intricate  rules 
in  German  than  in  English :  which  rules  will  now  be  set 

forth. 

a.  The  difference  in  constru  tion  between  the  two  languages 
are  in  good  part  of  comparatively  modern  growth  ;  some  of  the 
peculiar  rules  which  now  domineer  German  sentences  were 
only  tendencies  and  preferences  a  few  centuries  ago.  ^ 

b.  Hence,  in  archaic  style,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  the  rules  arey 
much  less  strictly  observed  than  in  ordinary  prose.  ^■''^' 


y 
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Eegidar  or  Normdl  order  of  the  sentence, 

430.  1.  In  its  ordinary  and  normal  arrangement,  the 
German  sentence,  like  the  English,  requires  the  sub- 
ject to  be  stated  first,  and  to  be  followed  by  the  pred-* 

icate. 

a.  This  rule  has  reference  to  the  simple  assertive  sentence ; 
such  a  sentence,  as  explained  above  (427.6),  being  taken  as  the 
standard  from  which  the  other  forms  are  deduced.  For  the 
arrangement  of  the  interrogative  and  optative  sentences,  see 
below,  432. 

b.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  rules  already  given  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  adjuncts  of  a  noim  and  verb  are  respectively 
arranged  (110-12,  319),  this  rule  determines  the  whole  order  of 
the  normal  sentence ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  call  es;  ecial  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  German  order. 

2.  No  one  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  predicate  verjj  is 
ever  allowed  to  stand  between  it  and  the  subject. 

Thus,  for  English  he  truly  loves  justice,  and  never  willingly 
commits  a  wrong,  the  German  must  say  cr  Hcbt  trculid^  ba§  SRed^t 
unb  bcflclfet  nic  loiflia  cin  Unred^t. 

CL  Rarely,  a  word  or  phrase  is  found  inserted  between  the 
subject  and  the  verb.  Such  a  one,  however,  is  never  an  adjmict 
of  the  predicate,  but  one  of  the  conjunctions  having  exceptional 
freedom  of  position  (385.4,5),  or  an  asseverative  particle,  or  a 
phrase  of  parenthetical  force.  The  words  oftenest  met  with 
in  this  position  are  abcr,  namltd),  alfo,  tnbcffcn,  and  jebodft. 

3.  Since  the  infinitive  (348.2)  and  the  participle  (358) 
are  regularly  preceded  by  whatever  limits  them,  and 
since  (319.2)  the  word  most  closely  combined  in  idea 
with  the  verb  as  sharing  in  its  predicative  quality  is 
put  farthest  from  it,  it  results  that  in  sentences  contain- 
ing a  compound  tense,  or  a  simple  form  of  a  separably 
compounded  verb,  the  non-personal  part  of  the  vertj 
(prefix,  participle,  or  infinitive)  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence ;  and  the  same  place  is  taken  by  an  infinitive 
dependent  on  the  verb  of  the  sentence,  or  by  a  word, 
other  than  a  prefix,  separably  compounded  with  it,  or 
forming  with  it  a  verbal  phrase. 
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Thus,  cr  bUdtc  tnit  SBol^lQef alien  auf  ben  emporjd^auenben 
©olftn  ber  6rbc  Iftcrnicbcr  lie  looked  down  luith  complacency 
upon  the  upgazing  son  of  earth,  bu  Iftaft  Jtoar  md|t  fluQ,  abcr  boc^ 
natiirlici^  unb  nad^  tinbUd^cr  SBeif c  g  e  1^  a  n  b  c  1 1  thou  least  acted,  not 
loisely,  indeed,  but  yet  naturally,  and  in  childish  fashion,  il^r 
tD c r b c t  cud^  fo  blutig  curcr  ^a^i  nid)t  iibcrl&cbcn  you rvill not 
presume  so  cruelly  upon  your  power,  id^  tt)  ill  mcin  Seben  al§  cm 
(Scfd|cnf  au§  curcr  ©anb  cmpfangcn  I  unU  receive  my  life  as  a 
gift  from  your  hand,  id^  n  a  Ife  m  nid^tS  tnclir  Don  bcr  l&intcr  mir  lie* 
Qcnbcn  6benc  tt)  a  )&  r  JT  perceived  nothing  more  of  the  plain  that 
lay  behind  me. 

a.  Where  there  is  naore  than  one  non-personal  part  of  the 
verb  in  the  sentence,  the  prefix  stands  before  the  participle,  or 
the  infinitive,  or  the  participle  and  infinitive ;  and  the  participle 
stands  before  the  infinitive :  thus,  id^  gcbc  c§  auf,  id^  f)abc  c§  auf* 
flCQcbcn,  id^  werbc  c3  aufgcbcn,  id^  tt)crbc  c§  aufgcgcbcn  %a\>txi,  cS 
ttjirb  aufgcgcbcn  njorbcn  fcin — since  each  element  is  prefixed  to 
that  to  which  it  is  added  as  a  limitation  (314&). 

6. 'in  the  greater  number  of  sentences,  therefore,  the  two 
parts  of  the  verb,  the  personal  and  non-personal,  form  as  it 
were  a  frame  within  which  are  set  all  the  verbal  adjuncts,  ac- 
cording to  rules  of  arrangement  (319)  which  are  (except  the  one 
requiring  the  personal  pronoun  to  come  first)  on  the  whole 
somewhat  loosely  observed,  and  liable  to  manifold  variation. 
The  three  fixed  points  in  the  normal  order  of  the  sentence  are 
the  subject,  the  personal  verb,  and  the  non-personal  part  of  the 
verb  (if  there  be  one  present). 

Inverted  order  of  the  sentence. 

431.  To  arrange  all  sentences  in  the  manner  above 
described  would  result  in  an  intolerable  monotony.  The 
German  enjoys  the  same  privilege  as  the  English,  and 
with  even  greater  freedom,  of  putting  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence  any  other  member  of  it  than  the  subject — for 
the  general  purpose  of  attaining  a  euphonious  variety ; 
or,  more  often,  in  order  to  lay  an  emphatic  stress  upon 
the  member  thus  removed  from  its  proper  place.  But, 
when  any  part  of  the  predicate  is  thus  put  in  the  place 
of  the  subject,  the  latter  is  no  longer  allowed  to  stand 
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before  the  verb,  but  is  put  next  after  it  instead.     This 

is  called  the  inversion  of  the  sentence. 

Thus,  in  normal  order,  cin  Sonbmanu  bracfjte  f eincn  Sinbern  au§ 
ber  ©labt  fiinf  ^prfidje  a  countryvian  brought  his  children  from 
the  city  Jive  peaches : — inverted,  with  no  other  change  of  mean- 
ing than  as  regards  emphasis,  fiinf  ^firftrf)e  bradjte  cin  fionbmann 
f ctncn  ^inbcrn  au§  ber  ©tabt ;  or,  again,  au§  ber  ©tabt  brad)te  ein 
fianbmann  fcincn  ^tnbcrn  fiinf  ^firfid^c ;  or,  feinen  fiinbcrn  brad^tc 
cin  Sanbmann  au§  ber  ©tabt  fiinf  ^firfid^e. 

a.  This  arrangement  is  styled  inverted,  because,  when  the 
sentence  consists  of  only  three  members,  its  effect  is  completely 
to  invert  their  regular  order :  thus,  cr  licbt  vsM)  he  loves  me : 
inverted,  mid)  licbt  cr;  cr  ift  gut  he  is  good:  mverted,  gut  ift  cr. 
In  all  cases,  too,  the  term  is  appropriate  as  denoting  an  inver- 
sion of  the  natural  order  of  the  two  essential  elements  of  the 
sentence,  the  personal  verb  and  its  subject. 

6.  The  same  inverted  order,  as  occasioned  by  the  same  cause,  is  in 
English  sentences  also  more  or  less  usual,  only  not  imperative,  except 
in  certain  special  phrases  :  thus,  we  say  always  "hardly  had  he  gone, 
when.  .  . ,"  but  either  "thus  was  it,"  or  "thus  it  was;"  and  "slowly 
and  sadly  we  laid  him  down,"  but  "few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we 
said."  In  such  phrases  as  "said  I,"  "repUedhe,"  "added  they,"  in- 
terjected in  the  midst  of  a  quotation  of  some  one's  words,  the  inversion 
(made.aUke  in  English,  German,  and  French)  is  best  explained  as  faUing 
under  the  principle  here  stated,  since  the  part  of  the  words  already 
quoted  is  logically  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  interjected  phrase. 

c.  The  only  words  (other  than  the  subject)  which  are  allowed 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  without  causing  its  inver- 
sion are  the  general  connectives  (384),  meaning  and,  hut,  for,  and 
either  or  or.  Even  the  co-ordinating  adverbial  conjunctions 
(385)  invert  the  sentence  in  their  conjunctional  use,  as  when 
proper  adverbs. 

d  As  will  appear  below  (438.3/),  an  adverbial  clause,  if 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  has 
the  same  inverting  force  as  a  simple  adverb. 

Even  an  adjective  phrase  belonging  appositively  to  the  sub- 
ject, if  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  inverts  it,  being 
treated  as  if  it  were  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate  (as  it 
often  logically  is  so) :  thus,  cinfttDcilcn  bcrul)tflt,  gog  nun  ha^  §ccr 
9Jtfol)on3  Ooriiber  being  for  the  time  tranquillized  (i.  e.  since  it  was 
so),  the  army  now  marched  past  Mkopolis;  govt  unb  ebcl  cnt* 
fproffcn,  tt)ud)§  bic  foniQUd)c  Slumc  l&crt)or  the  royal  flower,  having 
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tenderly  and  nobly  sprung  forth,  continued  to  grow  (L  e.  after 
springing  forth). 

6.  It  is  not  usual,  nor  in  good  style,  to  remove  to  the  head  of 
the  sentence  more  than  a  single  connected  member  of  the  pred- 
icate :  which  may,  however,  consist  of  any  number  of  words : 
thus,  not  fcinen  ffinbcrn  au§  bcr  ©tabt  brad^tc  ein  Sanbtnann  fiinf 
^firfid^c ;  —  but  bort,  l)tnter  biefcn  Qfenftcrn,  Dcrtrdumf  ic^  ben  crften 
iraum  yonder,  behind  those  windows,  I  dreamed  my  first  dream; 

icfet  ]6)X[z[[,  eb'  bic  Sranbunfl  toiebcrfetirt  bcfic^It  ber  bungling  fid^ 
®ott  now  quickly,  ere  tJie  surge  returns,  the  youth  commits  himself 
to  God, 

f  The  members  of  the  predicate  most  often  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  sentence  for  emphasis,  with  consequent  inversion, 
are  the  object  (direct,  indirect,  or  remote),  and  the  various  ad- 
verbial adjuncts ;  less  often  a  predicate  noun  or  adjective  (316) ; 
least  often  one  of  the  non-personal  parts  of  the  verb.  No  part 
of  the  predicate,  however,  is  exempt  from  such  treatment,  and 
even^- 

g.  The  personal  verb  itself  is  sometimes  placed  first  in  the 
sentence  by  inversion,  with  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  pred- 
ication—that is  to  say,  of  strengthening  or  impressing  the 
general  force  of  the  assertion  made.  In  such  an  inversion,  the 
verb  is  usually  followed  by  bod^  tlwugh;  much  less  often  by  \a 
surely:  but  neither  of  these  particles  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Thus,  finb  bod^  cin  tDunberlic^  3SoI!  bic  SBciber  surely  women  are 
a  strange  race  of  beings!  Ijob'  tif)  bid^  bod^  mein'  2;agc  nid^t  gefelften 
surely  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life!  ^a,  ]o  pnb  fie!  fc^rcdK  |ic  ttUcS 
glcid^,  tt)a§  cine  3:icfc  l&at !  Yes,  tJwi  is  the  way  with  them!  every- 
thing that  lias  any  depth  straightway  terrifies  tlwm. 

h  In  general,  the  inversion  of  the  sentence  affects  the  ar- 
rangement only  of  the  personal  verb  and  its  subject.  If,  how- 
ever, the  subject  be  a  noun,  and  there  be  a  personal  pronoun  in 
the  sentence  as  object  of  the  verb,  the  pronoun  generally 
remains  next  the  verb,  and  is  put  between  it  and  the  subject 

Thus,  ba  Dcrlic^  mid^  bcr  5Jlann  ®ottc§  in  ticfcm  ©tauncn  then 
the  man  of  God  left  me  in  deep  astonishment,  bonad^  fd[)Iang  fid^ 
bcr  Sange  urn  fie  bcibc  in  eincn  ilreiS  after  that,  tJie  tall  fellow 
twined  himself  round  about  both  of  them. 

The  same  thing  is  customary  in  the  interrogative  and  the 
optative  sentence  (432) :  thus,  tt)ic  l^obcn  eud^  bic  fd^onen  Spfel 
gejd)mcdft  how  did  the  beautiful  apples  taste  to  you?  betpa^irc  bid^ 
ber  '^immcl  may  Beavm  preserve  thee  I 
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A  similar  transfer  of  the  pronoun  from  its  proper  place  is 
usual  also  in  transposed  clauses :  see  439.1. 

i  When,  of  two  co-ordinate  clauses  following  one  another, 
the  first  is  inverted,  the  second  usually  retains  its  normal  order, 
even  though  the  word  or  phrase  which  caused  the  inversion  of 
the  one  logically  forms  a  part  of  the  other  also :  thus,  barauf 
bliefi  cr  fi^cn,  unb  \i)  Qino  fort  thereupon  he  remained  sitting  and 
I  went  away. 

432.  IrUerrogative  and  Optative  sentences. 

1.  In  German,  as  in  English,  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence is  ordinarily  arranged  in  the  inverted  order,  or 
with  the  subject  after  the  verb.  In  a  direct  question 
(one  requiring  "yes"  or  "no"  as  an  answer),  the  verb 
comes  first  of  all ;  in  an  indirect  question,  the  inter- 
rogative word  (pronoun,  pronominal  adjective,  or  parti- 
cle), or  phrase  involving  such  a  word,  comes  first. 

Thus,  tt)irb  bie  iungc  ©d^o^)funfl  auf^orcn  will  the  young  creation 
cease  ?  l^dlt  fie  mid^  nid^t  mcl^r  does  it  not  longer  confine  me  ? — ujo 
ift  cr  wh£re  is  he?  tt)a§  fud)t  i()r  what  seek  ye  ?  XQtl^t^  93ud^  l^at  er 
Qclefen  wlmt  hook  has  he  read  ?  mit  lueffen  ®elb  ^ai  cr  c§  gcf auft 
with  whose  money  lias  Iw  haiught  it? 

a.  When  the  interrogative  word  or  phrase  is  itself  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb,  the  sentence  necessarily  retains  its  normal 
order:  thus,  toer  t)at  tnir  ba§  getljan  wJio  has  donetJiattome? 
tDcffcn  93u(^  licflt  !)icr  whose  hook  lies  here? 

6.  Often,  however  (also  as  in  English),  a  sentence  is  made 
interrogative  by  the  tone  with  which  it  is  uttered,  while  it  has 
the  construction  of  an  assertive  sentence:  thus,  i!^r  fd^lDcigt?  bie 
WinQC  mirfen  nur  guriirf?  you  are  silent?  the  rings  only  work 
hackward?  ba§  foH  bie  ^nttoort  fein  auf  tncine  grage?  tliatisto 
he  tlie  answer  to  my  question  ? 

Often  or  usually,  an  interrogative  sentence  so  constructed 
has  a  somewhat  different  force,  implying  "is  it  possible 
that . . . !"  or  "do  you  mean  that . . .?"  or  the  like. 

c.  An  exclamatory  sentence  sometimes  has  the  interrogative 
form :  thus,  tuie  f(i)on  ift  bcr  OJiorgen !  mic  fdCieint  bie  ©onne  fo 
toarm  unb  milb!  Iww  heautifvl  the  morning  is!  how  warmly  and 
gently  the  sun  shines ! 
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2.  The  optative  or  imperative  sentence  takes,  as  in 
English,  the  inverted  arrangement:  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  second  persons,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  im- 
perative, and  in  the  various  persons  of  the  subjunctive 
used  optatively  or  imperatively,  the  subject  follows  the 
verb,  instead  of  preceding  it. 

Thus,  fprid^  bu,  unb  mx  Wren  do  thou  speak,  and  we  hear,  fud/ 
6r  ben  rcblii^cn  (SciDinn  seek  tlvou  (lit  let  him  seek:  153.3)  for 
Iwnest  gain !  tnoQC  ni€  ber  %a^  erfd^cincn  may  timt  day  never  ap- 
pear !  jt)drc  c§  !)icr  nur  nid^t  f o  bunfel  would  that  it  only  were  yiot 
so  dark  here!  Tn6d)f  a\x6)  bod)  btc  gangc  3BeIt  un§  iorcn  woidd  that 
even  the  whole  world  might  hear  us'f  o  tudr'  id^  nic  geborcn  O  that 
I  had  never  been  born !    Compare  243.1,  331. 

a.  But  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  subjunctive 
(as  already  pointed  out:  331.1&),  the  subject  may  also  stand 
before  the  verb,  and  more  frequently  does  so :  thus,  jebcr  fommc 
Xoxt  cr  ift  let  each  one  come  as  he  is, 

433,   Conditioned  clauses, 

A  clause  of  a  sentence  is  very  often  inverted  in 
German  to  express  the  conditionality  of  a  statement — 
that  is,  to  add  the  meaning  of  if. 

Thus,  l^attc  er  Qcrufcn,  f o  ^atkn  fic  \f)n  Qcfunbcn  liad  he  cried  out 
(if  he  had  cried  oui),  they  would  have  found  him,  l^at  t)OU  eud^ 
jeber  fcincn  Sing  Don  fexncm  9}atcr  if  eaxih  of  you  has  his  ring 
from  his  father,  crlftcbct  cin  !Sm\i  fid)  if  a  quarrel  arises,  l^at  ber 
ScQrabcnc  fid|  fd)on  crlfeobcn  if  the  burled  one  haih  already  arisen, 
lic^  cr  un§  f)ier  guriid  if  he  left  us  behind  here, 

a.  This  mode  of  signifying  the  conditionality  of  a  sentence  is 
(as  the  first  example  shows)  not  unusual  also  in  English,  in  the 
past  subjunctive  tenses  had  and  were,  in  the  conditional  clause 
(protasis)  of  a  complete  hypothetical  period  (332.1) ;  and  it  is 
not  wholly  unknown  under  other  circumstances :  but  in  German 
the  construction  is  a  very  common  one,  with  all  the  different 
tenses  of  verbs  of  every  class. 

b.  The  same  construction  is  frequent  in  the  conditional  clause 
(protasis)  at  an  incomplete  hypothetical  period,  after  an  al§ 
representing  the  omitted  conclusion  (apodosis:  see  332.26):  thus, 
cr  bcl&anbcltc  fic,  al§  todrcn  fic  fetnc  Untcrtlftancn  he  treated  th£m  as 
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[he  would  treat  tMm\  if  they  wliere  his  own  subjects;  cr  nidtte  mit 
bcm  ftopfe,  al§  toollc  cr  fagcn :  ©(f)on  red^t  lie  nodded  his  liead,  as 
if  he  meant  to  say  "  quite  right  I " 

c.  Rarely,  of  two  succeeding  conditional  clauses,  only  the  first 
is  inverted:  thus,  toar  e§  bann  SBintcr,  unb  bcr  ©ci^nec  lag  ring§ 
limber  if  then  it  was  winter,  and  the  snow  lay  about:  compare 
431i 

[Exercise  22.    Normal  and  Inverted  Sentences.] 

Transposed  order  of  tJie  sentence. 

434.  The  two  modes  of  arrangement  heretofore  ex- 
plained belong  to  independent  or  principal  sentences 
or  clauses  (excepting  only  the  inverted  conditional 
clauses,  treated  in  the  last  paragraph).  The  German 
construction,  however,  is  most  peculiar  in  that  it  has  a 
special  mode  of  arrangement  for  dependent  (sometimes 
also  called  subordinate  or  accessory)  clauses.  In  these, 
namely,  while  the  other  members  of  the  sentence  remain 
in  their  normal  order,  the  personal  verb  is  removed 
from  its  proper  place  to  the  end  of  the  clause.  This 
removal  is  called  transposit  on,  and  the  resulting  ar- 
rangement is  styled  the  transposed. 

Thus,  in  normal  order,  bcr  2:afl  n  c  i  g  t  fid^  gu  feincm  @nbc ;  but, 
transposed,  tpir  fcl&cn,  bau  bcr  Stag  fid)  gu  Jcincm  6nbc  x[z\(^iwesee 
that  tJie  day  is  drawing  to  its  close; — bic  ®dmmerung  t)erl)unt 
tt)ic  cin  bufttgcr  ©djlctcr  bie  ©o^cn  unb  Xlftdler;  but,  bie  S)dmme* 
rung,  tt)cld)c  mic  cin  buf tiger  ©d)Icicr  btcC)%n  unb  %^aUt  Der* 
j^iillt  the  twilight  which  envelopes  like  a  misty  vail  ilielieights 
and  valleys ; —hit  ©onne  ^cittc  x^vz  Sa^n  t)oUenbct;  but,  al§  bic 
(Sonne  il^re  95al|n  ttoHcnbct  l^attc  when  the  sun  liad finished  Us 
course. 

a.  The  name  "  transposed  order  or  arrangement"  is  abbrevi- 
ated, for  the  sake  of  convenience,  from  "arrangement  with 
transposed  verb,"  which  would  be  more  fully  and  truly 
descriptive. 

435.  Dependent  clauses. 

1.  A  dependent  clause  is  one  which  enters,  with  the 
value  of  a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb,  into 
the  structure  of  some  other  clause. 
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2.  Dependent  clauses  are  of  three  kinds,  according 
to  the  parts  of  speech  which  they  represent — ^namely, 
substantiye  clauses,  adjective  clauses,  and  adverb 
clauses. 

436.  1.  A  svbstantive  dependent  darise  is  one  which 
has  the  value  and  construction  of  a  noun. 

2.  Such  a  clause  is  introduced  by  bafe  that,  ob  whether, 
the  compound  relative  pronouns  and  pronominal  ad- 
jective tvcx,  toa^,  and  toeld^er  (179),  or  the  compound 
relative  conjunctions  (386.2)  toie,  toann,  tt)0  and  its 
compounds,  etc. 

3.  A  substantive  clause  stands  in  various  constructions: 
thus — 

a.  As  subject  of  a  verb :  as,  b  a  ^  cr  bic  ®efaitbten  bcfreitc,  ift 
ixoax  Qut  tJuit  he  has  released  the  ambassadors  is,  to  he  sure,  well; 
toann  bicfc  6rfdf)cinunQ  fi(^  gutrug,  totl^t  ftraft  ben  ginbrucj^ 
bc[ttmmte,  ift  Hef  in  ba§  S)unfcl  ber  SSorgcit  oe^Dt  when  this  event 
happened,  what  power  determined  the  inroad,  is  deeply  hidden  in 
the  darkness  of  antiquity. 

6.  As  object  of  a  verb :  thus,  pc  fragtcn,  o  b  jtc  rcd^t  tDU^te,  tt)  c  r 
\f)X  3Kann  luarc  they  asked  whether  sJie  really  knew  who  her 
husband  was;  xi)  luxH  fcbcn,  too  c§  licgt  I  w\U  see  wJiere  it  lies; 
ttid^tS  fann  iW  toicber  crfcfecn,  toaS  er  Derlorcn  ^at  nothing  can 
mxike  up  to  him  what  he  has  hst 

c.  In  apposition  with  a  noun  or  its  equivalent :  thus,  tnit  bcr 
gntf(i^uIbiQuno,  ba§  cr  sum  ffricgc  bcrcbet  ttjorbcn  fei  with  tlie  ex- 
cuse, tlmt  he  had  beenpersuMed  into  the  war;  bc§  ©cfiibleS,  bap 
ni(i)t§  im  ficben  rcd^t  gef d^dbc,  toenn  e§  bIo6  gefAdbc  of  the  feeling 
that  nothing  in  life  was  done  properly  if  it  was  simply  done; — 
after  c§,  as  preceding  indefinite  subject  (154.4) :  thus,  groeifcnjaft 
blicb  cS  icfet,  totl^tn  SBcg  man  einjd&lagcn  foUc  it  remained  doubt- 
ful now,  which  road  one  was  to  take; — after  other  neuter  indefin- 
ites, pronominal  and  adjective  (see  179.5):  thus,  allcm,  tt)a§  ba 
bliil^t  to  everything  that  bhssoms;— explaining  a  preceding  ba 
that  represents  the  case  of  a  relative  pronoun  governed  by  a 
preposition:  thus,  b*ic§  trug  obne  S^Jcif^^  bagu  bci,  ba^  nur  Bil* 
Iigc§  Dcrlangt  tt)urbe  this  doubtless  contributed  to  the  result  that 
nothing  unreasonable  was  demandM;  fic  bad^te  nur  barauf,  tt)tc 
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fic  bic  SRenjci^en  in§  Scrbcrbcn  lodten  f5nnte  she  tlwught  only  of  how 
she  could  entice  men  to  destruction :  see  below,  d, 

d.  As  governed  by  a  preposition :  thus,  olftnc  ba^  cr  cin  ®Ia§ 
notl^iQ  Ifeattc  witlwiU  needing  a  glass;  l^arret  V)i,  bi§  b  ajj  ber  reci^te 
SRing  ben  2Runb  eroffnc  are  you  waiting  till  [tlie  time  that]  the  righh 
ring  slmU  open  its  mouth?  au^er  totx  fetnc  SKitfd^uIbiQcn  fcicn  ex^ 
cept  whoever  were  his  accomplices. 

Only  a  few  prepositions  thus  govern  a  substantive  clause 
directly,  and  s  me  of  these  (377.1),  the  ba^  being  omitted,  have 
assumed  the  character  of  conjimctions :  thus,  bi§  bic  Qflutlften 
[Qflutcn]  fid^  t)crlicfcn  till  the  floods  should  subside;— in  general,  if 
such  a  clause  is  to  be  placed  under  the  government  of  a  prepo- 
sition, it  is  anticipated  by  a  t) a  in  combination  with  the  prep- 
osition, and  itself  follows,  as  if  in  apposition  with  the  ba :  see 
just  above,  c;  and  compare  346.2a. 

e.  As  dependent  on  a  noun:  thus,  bie§  Xoaxtn  bie  ^anpt' 
urfaci^cn,  ba^  fic  nirgenbS  g^eunbe  jalfecn  ober  gctDannen  these 
were  the  chief  reasons  [for  the  fact]  that  they  nowhere  found  or 
made  friends, 

/.  A  substantive  clause  not  infrequently  stands  in  dependence 
upon  a  noun  or  a  verb,  by  a  pregnant  construction,  where  a 
simple  substantive  could  not  stand  without  a  preposition,  or 
even  sometimes  more  than  that,  to  explain  its  relation  to  the 
noun  or  verb :  thus,  cr  crlag  bem  ©d^mcrsc,  b  a  fe  f  old^  Ungludt  in 
fcincn  Sagen  cintrdtc  he  broke  down  under  his  grief  [at  the  fact] 
that  such  a  misfortune  should  occur  in  his  time;  x^  banfc  ®ott, 
b  a^  i(^  mcinc  ©ol^nc  micbcrgefunbcn  iiabt  I  thank  God  that  I  have 
found  my  sons  again;  forgt,  ba^  fic  n\i)i  au§  mciner  flammer 
fommt  take  care  tlmt  she  does  not  leave  my  room, 

g,  A  conditional  clause  after  al§  (compare  433&)  is  sometimes 
used  with  the  value  of  a  substantive  clause :  thus,  bic  anmutl^tQC 
[anmutigc]  Sdujd^ung,  al§  fci  c§  bic  cigcnc  griftcng,  bic  in  aflcn 
bicfcn  ?lnl^angcn  mitfd^wcbt  the  pleasing  illusion  that  (lit.  as  if)  it  is 
our  own  personality  which  floats  in  all  these  appendages, 

[Exercise  24.    Transposed  Order.    Substantivb  Clauses.] 

437,  1.  An  adjective  dependent  dause  is  one  which 
belongs  to  and  qualifies  a  noun  (or  its  equivalent :  113). 

2.  Such  a  clause  is  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun, 
ber  or  tpeld^er  (or  a  prepositional  phrase  containing  such), 
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or  by  a  relative  conjunction — namely,  the  compounds  of 
ha  and  n)0  with  prepositions  or  with  adverbs  of  direc- 
tion, and  the  simple  conjunctions  too,  toenn,  tpann,  baf  ate, 
\vk  (compare  386.3). 

Thus,  cin  SButtf d),  b  c  n  aud^  td^  in  mcincn  ^unglinflSial^rcn  l&attc 
a  wish  which  I  also  had  in  the  years  of  my  youth ;  ha^  cingiQC 
TOdlftrt^cn,  iDcId^cS  cr  Qc!)ort  l^atte  unb  gu  cr3dl)lcn  »u§te  </ie  onZ?/ 
story  which  he  liad  heard  and  knew  Ivow  to  tell;  ben  9Jlenf(i^cn,  fiir 
be  If  en  SScrt^eibifluno  [9}erteibiQunQ]  i^rc  ©tammDdtcr  fdmpften 
many  in  wliose  defense  tJwir  ancestors  fought ;  xijt  DucKen,  b  a  16  in 
bic  tt)el!e  Sruft  \xdj  brdngt  ye  fountains  toward  which  the  drooping 
breast  presses;  einen  SSertrafl,  monad^  bie  ®rieci|cn  cincn  frieb- 
lid^cn  S)urd^gug  eriaubtcn  a  treaty  by  which  tlve  Greeks  permitted 
a peaeeable transit ;  ba§  2anb,  mo  bcr  SrunnqucH  bc§  (S(au6cn§ 
cntjprang  tJw  land  where  the  fountain  of  faith  first  sprang  up;  in 
bcr  SRegenjcit,  menn  ba§  S)clta  uber)d6tt)emmt  i[t  in  tlw  rainy 
season,  when  the  delta  is  inundated, 

a.  Any  simple  qualifying  adjective  may  be  converted  by 
means  of  a  relative  pronoun  into  an  adjective  clause :  thus,  bcr 
Qutc  TOann  the  good  man  into  bcr  ^ann,  toelc^cr  gut  ift  tJw  man 
wlvo  is  good; — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  often  puts 
into  the  form  of  an  attributive  adjective  (especially  a  participle), 
with  modifying  adjuncts,  what  we  more  naturally  express  in 
English  by  an  adjective  clause :  thus,  cr  bcpegte  bic  gu  unt)orj'id^tig 
unb  in  einselnen  ^btl^eilungen  pibteilungcn]  t)orbrtngcnbcn  9!or= 
manncn  lie  vanquished  the  Normans,  wlvo  were  pressing  on  too 
incautiously  and  in  isolated  divisions. 

The  order  of  the  parts  of  such  a  compound  adjective  is  the 
same  with  that  of  an  adjective  clause :  thus,  bic  9lormanncn, 
tt)el(^c  3U  unDorfid^tig  unb  in  cinjelncn  Slbtl&eilungcn  [^btcilungen] 
Dorbrangen. 

b.  The  German  not  infrequently  uses  an  independent  clause, 
introduced  by  a  demonstrative  pronoim,  where  our  idiom  re- 
quires an  adjective  clause,  with  a  relative:  thus,  ba  ift  eincr, 
D  c  r  f  ann  melftr  al»  t(^  there  is  one — he  can  do  more  than  I  (for  bcr 
mel^r  al§  id^  fann  who  can  do  more  than  J).  The  difference  of  ar- 
rangement shows  I  lainly  enough  what  such  a  clause  literally 
means. 

c.  An  adjective  clause  is  often  employed,  as  in  English,  not  so 
much  to  describe  or  qualify  a  noun,  as  to  add  to  the  sentence, 
in  a  more  intimate  way  than  by  a  simple  connective,  something 
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relating  to  a  noun :  thus,  bic  natlonalc  Scibcnfci^aft  tDoffnctc  fic^ 
flcgen  ilftn;  bcr  cr  untcrlag,  nad^bem...,  the  natixmal  passwn 
armed  itself  against  him;  to  which  he  sn/ccumbed,  after  . . . — ^in- 
stead of  unb  bicfer  untcrlag  cr  and  to  this  lie  succumbed.  Or,  what 
has  logically  a  different  value,  as  of  a  ground  or  reason,  is  cast 
into  the  shape  of  a  descriptive  clause :  thus,  bcS'^alb  befi^Iofe  ber 
ftaifer,  bcm  baran  lag,  fd^ncH  gu  jeincm  ©ol&nc  gu  fommen  accord- 
ingly tlie  emperor,  wJio  was  desirous  of  getting  quickly  to  his  son, 
resolved . . . — ^instead  of  ba  c§  xijm  baran  lag  since  he  was  desirous. 

[Exercise  25.    Transposed  Order.    Adjective  Clauses.] 

438.  1.  An  adverbial  dependent  davse  is  one  which 
performs  the  part  of  an  adverb,  by  qualifying  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

2.  It  is  introduced  by  one  of.  the  subordinating  con- 
junctions  mentioned  and  classified  above,  under  Con- 
junctions  (386.4). 

3.  a.  An  adverbial  clause,  in  most  cases,  qualifies  a  verb. 

Thus,  as  adverb  of  place,  to  o  in  ber  SQSUbnip  aHe^  f d^tt)icg,  t)cr* 
na!)m  id^  ba§  ©eldutc  ttJicber  where  in  tJie  wilderness  all  was  silent, 
I  heard  the  pealing  again ;^oiTiiiK,  al»  nun  bic  5Koroenbdmmc=» 
rung  bcgann,  bcriiftrte  &oaf)  ben  ©d)Iummernben  wJien  now  the 
mjorning  twUXght  began,  Eloah  touched  the  slumberer ;  e  V  c^  3tt)oIf 
fci^Iug,  fafecn  |ic  n)ie  Dorlftcr  before  it  struck  twelve,  they  sat  as  6e- 
/ore;— of  MANNER,  bu  maoft  alle§  fd)auen,  toic  x&j  bir  flcjagt  t)abe 
thou  may  est  belwld  everything  as  I  have  told  it  thee;  c§  rajt^clt  mit 
ben  ^ften,  ba§  mein  6JauI  toH  mirb  it  rustles  with  the  brandies  in 
such  wise  tJiat  my  Ivorse  becomes  frantic; — of  cause,  id)  bUeb  um 
fie,  mcil  fie  freunbUd^  geoen  m6)  roat  I  hung  about  her,  because 
she  was  friendly  toward  me; — of  purpose,  ber  mu^  mitgel^en, 
bam  it  mir  ben  9felfen  ttjeofdjaffen  lie  must  go  alon^,  in  order  that 
we  may  get  tJie  rock  out  of  tJw  way;—ot  condition,  to  e  n  n  bu  mir 
bicncn  iDiQft,  jo  lomm  mit  if  you  would  like  to  serve  me,  then  come 
along;  obgleid^  pe  i^m  nal)e  maren,  fonnten  fie  il^n  bod^  nld^t  er* 
blidcn  aUlhOugh  they  were  near  him,  they  yet  could  not  espy  him; 
—of  DEGREE,  j  c  l^ei^et  e§  ift,  befto  mel&r  frier'  td^  the  liotter  it  is  (in 
proportion  as  it  is  liotter),  so  much  the  colder  am  L 

b.  An  adverbial  clause  qualifying  an  adjective  is  usually  one 
of  degree  or  maimer,  introduced  by  loie  or  al§,  cls  or  than,  or  by 
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f 0  ba^ :  thus,  f oI(36c  ScbtnQungcn,  m  i  e  cr  ftc  t)or3uf(3^Ia0cn  gctoaflt 
\)at  sujch  conditions  as  he  has  dared  to  propose;  cm  ©tab,  Icid)t  urn* 
fafet,  fo  ba§  fcinc  SctDcaungen  cinigen  ©piclraum  l&aben  a  staff 
lighlly  grasped,  so  tliat  its  movements  have  some  play;  id^  l^abc  fo 
l^cKc  ^uQcn  bo^  td^  burd^  bic  fiangc  2Be(t  )cl^cn  faun  Ihxive  so  dear 
eyes  that  lean  see  through  the  whole  world;  ba§  tft  befjcr,  al§  id^ 
Don  itixn  crttjartct  Iftattc  that  is  better  tJian  Iliad  expected  of  him. 

Where  a  fo  is  present,  it  strictly  qualifies  the  adjective  as  an 
adverb,  and  is  itself  qualifi  d  by  the  adverbial  clause. 

c.  An  adverbial  clause  qualifying  an  adverb  is  for  the  most 
part  either  introduced  by  ba§  as  correlative  to  fo,  or  it  follows 
a  demonstrative  adverb  of  the  same  kind  with  that  by  which  it 
is  itself  introduced,  and  correlative  to  the  latter  :  thus,  jic  l^oB 

ba§  eine  95ein  fo  %o^  cmpor,  ba^  er  c§  butd^au§  nid^t  finbcn  fonntc 
sh£  lifted  one  leg  so  high  up  tlmt  he  could  not  find  it  at  aU;  cr 
fonnte  fd^on  ba,  mo  bie  ©riicfe  auf^rtc,  ben  l)eEen  %aQ  crblidfen  he 
could  already  see  the  bright  day  at  the  point  where  tlve  bridge 
ended;  nur  barum,  meil  einc  ©eelc  t)orl^anben  ift  only  for  the 
reason  that  a  soul  is  present;  cr  fpottcte  ber  3!bec  ii  b  c  r  a  H,  ft)  o 
ftc  nid^t  ictneS  ©innc§  toar  h^  mocked  at  ideas  in  oil  cases  in  which 
they  were  not  of  his  way  of  thinldng;  \^  fann  fie  crft  bann 
ftcHcn,  tt)  e  n  n  bie  (Sricd^en  anbcre  auSlicf cm  I  can  only  furnish 
them  at  tlve  time  when  (he  Greeks  deliver  up  others. 

In  the  1  itter  class  of  cases,  the  preceding  adverb  is  often 
superfluous,  and  the  adverbial  clause  logically  qualifies  the 
verb, 

d.  Out  of  the  frequent  use  of  f  o  with  a  following  adverb  in 
the  principal  clause,  and  Umited  by  a  succeeding  adverbial 
clause  introduced  by  al§— for  example,  cr  ift  f  o  b  a  I  b  flcfommen, 
a  I  §  id^  MiXi  ricf  /te  came  as  soon  as  I  called  him — has  grown  a 
very  common  construction  in  which  the  adverbial  clause  is  it- 
self introduced  by  fo  and  the  adverb  (often  combined  into  cne 
word),  and  the  al§  is  usually  omitted  (compare  386.4i) :  thus, 
in  ^frifa,  f  o  to  c  1 1  mir  c§  fennen  in  Africa,  so  far  as  we  know  it; 
f  obolbbcr  DWcnfd^  fid)  bem  ®rudc  ber  au^crftcn  5Rotl&  [9lot]  ent* 
lounben  ^at  as  soon  as  man  has  relieved  himself  of  the  pressure 
of  extreme  need;  fo  lang^  ein  ^ug'  nod^  mcincn,  ein  ^erg  nod^ 
bred^en  fann,  fo  langc  maflt  auf  6rben  bie  (Sottin  ^oeftc  so  long 
as  an  eye  can  yet  weep,  a  heart  yet  break — so  long  walks  upon 
earth  the  goddess  Poetry. 

^  e.  A  similar  construction  is  sometimes  made  with  an  adjective, 
predicative  or  attributive :  thus,  aber  f  o  g  r  o  ^  e  n  SSul^m  bief er 
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©icg  aud^  ben  ^tlficrn  brad^te  but,  great  as  was  the  fame  this 
victory  brougM  to  the  pilgrims,  or  however  great  famje  this  victory 
hrougitt,  etc. — ^literally,  so  great  fame  as  it  even  brought 

In  both  these  classes  of  cases,  the  implication  of  the  omitted 
al§  is  clearly  shown  by  the  transposed  arrangement  of  the 
clause ;  and  they  are  th\is  readily  distinguished  from  the  cases 
where  foBalb,  fo  langc,  etc.,  have  simply  their  literal  meaning. 

/.  If  an  adverbial  clause,  or  an  inverted  conditional  clause 
(4336),  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  the  principal  clause 
takes  the  inverted  arrangement,  just  as  after  a  simple  adverb 
(431) :  thus,  tt)  i  c  er  ba§  Ifeortc,  ftanb  er  Quf  wJien  he  heard  tluxt,  lie 
arose;  wc  n  n  bic  ®ra§bed(c  in  ©taub  gerfaUcn  ift,  flafft  ber  erl^at* 
tctc  Soben  auf  wlien  the  covering  of  grass  has  fallen  into  dust,  the 
hardened  earth  cleaves  open;  c  1&  e  fic  jur  Statur  ^nxMkl^xt,  fommt 
jic  gur  TOonicr  before  it  returns  to  nature,  it  becomes  mannerism; 
tt)cil  mir  bic§  ]t\)x  mi^bebagtc,  banftc  id^  ibm  qanj  furg  as  this  was 
very  disagreeable  to  me,  I  tlmnked  him  quite  curtly, 

g.  After  a  prefixed  adverbial  clause,  the  principal  clause  is 
very  often  introduced  by  a  particle — jo,  ba,  or  the  like; 
especially  jo — correlative  to  the  conjunction  of  the  former,  and 
rendering  easier  the  inversion :  thus,  tt)  c  n  n  ba§  ift,  j  o  fann  xS) 
bic^  brauc^cn  if  that  is  the  case,  (tlien)  I  can  make  use  of  you; 
al§  cr  bic  C^cinb  guriidtgog,  ba  l&ob  pdb  bic  ©d)oIIc  wlien  he  with- 
drew his  lumd,  (tlien)  tlue  clod  rose. — A  f  o  stands  in  like  manner 
as  correlative  to  the  implied  ttJcnn  if  of  an  inverted  conditional 
clause:  thus,  fann  cud)  ba§  niifecn,  f  o  tDtil  id^  cud^  gem  bicncn  if 
tJmt  can  help  you,  (tlien)  I  will  gladly  serve  you. 

And  the  inversion  of  the  principal  clause  comes  so  to  depend 
in  appearance  upon  the  correlative  particle,  that,  when  the 
particle  is  omitted,  the  clause  not  very  infrequently  retains  its 
normal  order :  thus,  l^fittc  cr  ben  Sriebcn  gett)un jd|t  f §  tt)drc  jeinem 
JReid^c  Dortbeilbaft  [oortcilbaft]  gemefen  (for  tt)drc  eS,  or  jo  tt)drc  c§) 
had  he  wished  peace,  it  would  have  been  advantageous  to  his 
realm, 

h.  An  independent  clause  is  often  employed  in  Gterman  where 
our  usage  requires  a  dependent  adverbial  clause.  Thus,  for 
example,  usually  in  a  clause  after  one  containing  !aum  hardly: 
as,  faum  tt)ar  bcrSatcr  tobt  [tot],  jo  fommt  ein  icbcrmit  jeinem 
Sling  hardly  was  the  father  dead,  when  f'lit  then)  each  one  comes 
with  his  ring, 

i  An  adverbial  clause,  like  an  adjective  clause  (437c),  is 
sometimes  made  use  of  to  add  something  to  the  sentence — 
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thus,  bod^  t)Iunbertcn  cinige  a\i^  libcrmutl)  [ilbermut];  tDcSl&alb 
bie  3ufiiftr  auflftortc  uub  SWangcI  cntftanb  yet  some,  out  ofwanton- 
nesSy  committed  pillage :  on  which  account  tlie  supply  cea^sed  and 
want  arose — or  to  make  an  antithesis — or  for  other  purposes 
not  wholly  accordant  with  the  office  of  a  simple  adverb. 

[fixEBCiSB  26.    Transposed  Obdeb,  Adverbial  Clause.] 

439.    Additional  rules  respecting  dependent  clauses  in  generoL 

1.  In  the  transposed,  as  in  the  inverted  (431/0  order  of  the 
sentence,  a  personal  pronoun  as  object  of  the  verb  not  in- 
frequently stands  before  the  subject:  thus,  bafiir,  bap  iljnen 
bic  ci^riftlici^en  ilird)en  in  $ald[tina  cingcrdumt  mcrbcn  foKtcn  on 
condMon  tluU  Vie  Christian  churclies  in  Palestine  should  be  placed 
in  tlieir possession;  cin  Sanb,  tt)0  f  i  (^  allc§  in  Sfiide  tjorfinbet  a  land 
where  everything  is  found  in  abundance ;  al§  tt)cnn  fie  il^m  bcr 
Stob  Qcraubt  Wtte  tMn  if  death  had  snatched  her  from  him. 

2.  When  a  clause  ends  with  two  or  n  ore  infinitives,  of  which 
the  last  is  used  in  place  of  a  participle  (240.1c),  the  transposed 
verb  is  put  next  before  instead  of  after  them :  thus,  n)cil  i(^  nid^t 
]& ab c  Qel&en  fonncn  because  I  Imve  not  been  able  to  go;  benn  t^r 
wi^t,  ba^  il^r  m^  !)  a  b  t  crmorben  lafjcn  njoKen  for  you  know  thai 
you  have  wanted  to  have  me  murdered.    Compare  348.2a. 

By  imitation  of  this  construction,  the  transposed  verb  is  also 
sometimes  placed  before  a  participle  and  infinitive,  or  two 
participles. 

3.  a.  In  a  dependent  clause,  the  transposed  auxiliary  (I)aben 
or  fein)  of  a  perfect  or  pluperfect  tense  is  very  frequently  omit- 
ted, and  has  to  be  inferred  from  the  connection :  thus,  friil^Ct 
al§  il)r  flcbaci)!  (I)attcl)  earlier  than  you  Imd  thought,  ba&  ^ie  unb 
ba  cin  ©(ucflid^cr  gcmcfcn  (ift)  tlmt  here  and  tJiere  lias  been  one 
luxppy  man,  inbem  er  gmei  nid)t  (I)at)  briidfen  moGcn  as  he  had  not 
wished  to  do  injustice  to  two,  tt)a§  ^cucrS  SBut!^  [SGBut]  it)m  aud^ 
Qcraubt  (Iftabc)  whatever  the  fire's  fury  may  have  taken  from  him, 

b.  Much  more  rarely,  the  transposed  copula  (a  form  of  fein 
be)  is  in  like  manner  omitted  :  thus,'  ba^  mir  c§  imincr  unerUdrt 
(ift)  that  it  is  ever  unaccountable  to  m£,  menn  be§  5ragcn§  tlftr  ni^t 
miib'  (feib)  if  ye  are  not  weary  of  asking,  bie  2Sege,  Quf  locld^en  boS 
SBefte  3U  l&aben  (ift)  the  ways  in  which  the  best  is  to  be  had. 

4  a.  An  exclamation  often  has  the  arrangement  of  a 
dependent  clause :  thus,  mx  mit  eui^  manberte  if  one  could  but  go 
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toith  you!  (lit.  [how  happy  he]  wivo  should  etc.) ;  njic  cr  ^i^  loinbct 
how  he  twists  himself! 

h.  A  question  may  be  asked  in  the  same  manner :  thus,  ob  fie 
tool^I  l^ord^t  [I wonder]  whether  she  is  perMps  listening? 

5.  Whether  a  dependent  clause  shall  be  placed  within  the 
framework  of  the  one  upon  which  it  depends,  or  outside  that 
framework,  is  determined  mainly  by  rhetorical  or  euphonic 
considerations ;  but  it  is  much  more  usually  placed  outside : 
thus,  ba§  aHercrftc^  xoa^  fie  in  bicfcr  SQBelt  prten,  al3  ber  Scrfel  Don 
ber  ©d^ad^tel  genommcn  wurbc,  in  ber  fie  lagen,  toar  ba§  SBBort: 
,/3innfolbaten!"  the  very  first  thing  that  they  heard  in  this  waiM, 
wlien  the  cover  was  taken  from  the  box  in  which  they  lay,  was  the 
word  "  tin  soldiers !  "—not  maS  fie  in  biefer  SBelt,  al§  ber  S)e(!el  Don 
ber  ©d^ac^tel,  in  ber  fie  la^en,  Qcnommen  tDurbe,  l&orten,  which  would 
be  excessively  awkward.  But,  as  the  example  shows,  clauses 
qualifying  the  subject  of  a  sentence  have  to  be  brought  in 
before  the  predicate — imless,  indeed,  as  is  often  done,  the  prin- 
cipal clause  is  inverted. 

6.  In  general,  no  sentence  in  Germnn  takes  the  transposed  ar- 
rangement, as  a  dependent  clause,  unless  it  be  grammatically  as 
well  as  logically  dependent — ^that  is  to  say,  imless  it  be  introduced 
by  a  word  (conjunction  or  relative  pronoun)  which  gives  it  dis- 
tinctly and  formally  a  dependent  character.  Many  a  clause  is 
logically  dependent  (especially  as  a  substantive  clause)  without 
being  so  formally:  thus,  x^  bdrf)te,  e§  marc  urn  befto  (jottlid^er  (or, 
ba^  e§  urn  befto  flSttlid^er  rodre)  I  sliouM  think  it  was, so  much 
the  more  divine  (or,  that  it  was  etc.). 

Exceptions  are — 

a.  A  clause  following  another  dependent  clause,  and  implying 
the  same  subordinating  word  by  which  the  former  was  intro- 
duced :  thus,  ^iegu  fam,  b  a  ^  bic  ^onige  Don  ©icilien  mit  ^ofrdnfen 
fdmpfen  mu^tcn,  ber  !Rorben  gu  fern  lag,  unb  ©panicn  fid^  !aum  ber 
ndl^eren  f^einbe  erwelftren  fonnte  to  this  was  addA',d,  that  the  kings  of 
Sicily  had  to  contend  with  court  intrigues,  [that]  Hue  north  lay  too 
far  away,  and  [that]  Spain  could  hardly  defend  Jwrself  against 
nearer  enemies, 

6.  The  cases  explaiaed  above  (438.3cZ,e),  where  al§  is  omitted 
after  fo  followed  by  an  adverb  or  adjective. 

c.  A  number  of  words  (adverbs,  prepositions,  and  so  on)  which 
were  formerly  construed  with  substantive  clauses  introduced 
by  baJ3  tJuit — or,  in  part,  are  sometimes  still  so  construed — have 
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now  won  the  character  of  conjunctions  (compare  382e),  and 
themselves  introduce  a  dependent  clause  directly,  the  bofe  being 
omitted :  thus,  bi3  until  (for  bi§  ba^  os  far  as  the  time  tliat), 
unQta(i)kt  although  (for  unflcad^tet  ba§  it  being  disregarded  that), 
nun  now  (for  nun  ba^  now  tJiat),  and  others :  compare  377.1. 

d.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  an  inverted  conditional 
clause  (433)  is  really  an  adverbial  dependent  clause,  both  logic- 
ally and  formally — as  much  so  as  if  it  were  introduced  by  totnn 
iff  and  had  the  transposed  order  of  arrangement ;  only  its  de- 
pendence is  shown  in  another  and  peculiar  manner. 

Summary  of  tlie  Rules  of  Arrangement. 

440.  For  the  convenience  of  both  teacher  and  learner,  the 
leading  rules  respecting  the  arrangement  of  clauses,  those 
which  it  is  most  important  to  commit  to  memory  and  keep  con- 
stantly ready  for  application,  are  presented  below  in  summary. 
Keferenoes  to  the  fuller  statements  above  are  added. 

441.  1.  There  are  three  modes  of  arranging  the 
sentence  in  German : 

a.  The  normal^  or  regtda-  (430) ; 
6.  The  inverted  (431-3) ; 
c.  The  transposed  (434-9). 

2.  The  first  two  belong  to  independent  clauses,  the 
third  to  dependent  (434). 

3.  Their  character  is  determined  by  the  position  of 
the  bare  predicate,  or  the  personal  verb : 

a.  In  the  normal  arrangement,  the  personal  verb  im- 
mediately follows  the  subject ; 

b.  In  the  inverted  arrangement,  it  precedes  the  sub- 
ject ; 

c  In  the  transposed  arrangement,  it  is  at  the  end  of 
the  clause. 

442.  The  order  of  the  normal  sentence  is — 

1.  The  subject; 

2.  The  bare  predicate,  or  personal  verb  j 
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3.  The  various  modifying  adjuncts  of  the  predicate, 
as  objects,  adverbs,  predicate  noun  or  adjective ; 

4.  Finally,  the  non-personal  part  of  the  verb  (if  there 
be  one) — namely,  prefix,  participle,  or  infinitive  :  and, 
if  more  than  one  be  present,  they  follow  one  another  in 
their  order  as  here  mentioned. 

Among  the  modifying  adjuncts  of  the  predicate,  stand- 
ing after  the  personal  verb,  or  between  it  and  the  non- 
personal  part  of  the  verb — 

a.  A  personal  pronoun  directly  dependent  on  the  verb 
regularly  comes  first ; 

6.  An  accusative  object  precedes  a  genitive,  and  more 
usually  follows  a  dative ; 

c.  An  adverb  of  time  ordinarily  comes  before  one  of 
place,  and  both  before  one  of  manner ; 

d.  A  predicate  noun  or  adjective,  especially  an  ob- 
jective predicate,  usually  comes  last. 

More  special  rules  would  be  too  liable  to  exceptions  to  be 
worth  giving. 

Examples  of  a  normally  arranged  sentence : 

1.      2.  3.  4. 

et  id)icft; 

cr  jd^irft  ba§  99u(^ ; 

cr  i)at     mir  ba§  93ud^  Qcfdiidt ; 

tncin  Sfreunb  mirb  mir  ba§  93u(^  balb  nac!^  ^auf e  guriirfQci'd^idt fiabcn : 
that  is,  he  sends;  he  sends  the  hook;  he  has  sent  me  the  book; 
my  friend  will  soon  have  sent  t]ie  book  back  home  to  me. 

443,  The  order  of  the  inverted  sentence  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  normal  sentence,  except  that  the  sub- 
ject comes  next  after  the  personal  verb,  instead  of  next 
before. 

The  inverted  order  is  followed — 

1.  When  any  adjunct  of  the  predicate  verb  is  put  in 
the  place  of  the  subject,  at  the  head  of  the  senteQC§ 

(431a^} 
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2.  Barely,  for  impressiveness ;  with  the  personal  Terb 
first,  and  usually  with  bod^  or  [a  surely^  somewhere  after 
it  (431gr) ; 

3.  In  interrogative  sentences,  or  when  a  question  is 
asked  (432.1) ; 

4  In  optative  or  imperative  sentences — that  is,  when 
a  command  or  desire  is  expressed  (432.2) ; 

5.  Often  in  conditional  sentences,  or  to  give  the  mean- 
ing of  if  (433)- 

Special  rides,  a.  The  general  connectives,  meaning 
andy  hut y  for,  or  or  (384),  are  the  only  words  which,  save 
in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  are  allowed  to  precede 
the  subject  without  inverting  the  sentence. 

h.  In  an  inverted  sentence,  a  personal  pronoun  as  ob- 
ject is  often  put  before  the  subject  (431A). 

Examples  of  inverted  sentences : 

1.  mir  Ifeat  er  ba§  53ud^  flcfc^lrft ; 
ba3  95ucf)  l^at  cr  mir  Qcfc^Wt ; 
0cjd)irft  \)ai  er  mir  ba§  53uci^ : 

that  is,  he  Iws  sent  me  the  hook — with  varying  emphasis,  first  on 
me,  then  on  tlie  book,  last  on  sent 

2.  Iftat  cr  mir  bod^  ba§  Su(^  0efd)i(ft : 
that  is,  surely  he  lias  sent  me  tJie  book, 

3.  ^at  cr  mir  ba§  93u(i^  flcf d^idt  ? 
wa§  I)at  cr  mir  flcfd^idt  ? 

mem  ijai  cr  ba§  95ud^  flejd^irft  ? 

that  is,  has  he  sent  me  the  book?  what  lias  lie  sent  m>e?  to  wlwm 
has  he  sent  the  book  ? 

4.  fd^idc  cr  mir  ba§  Sud^ ! 
that  is,  let  him  send  me  tlie  book! 

5.  f d^idt  cr  mir  ba§  Sud^,  f o  tl^ut  cr  tuolftl : 
that  is,  if  he  sends  me  the  book,  lie  does  weH 

b,  ]^at  mir  mcin  tJrcunb  ba§  93ud^  Qcfd^idCt? 
that  is,  has  my  friend  sent  we  the  book  ? 
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444.  The  order  of  the  transposed  clause  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  normal  sentence,  except  that  the  per- 
sonal verb  is  removed  from  its  proper  place  to  the  very 
end  of  the  clause. 

The  transposed  order  is  followed  in  dependent  clauses — 
that  is  to  say;  in  such  as,  being  introduced  by  a  sub- 
ordinating word  (relative  pronoun  or  conjunction),  are 
niade  to  enter  as  members  into  the  structure  of  some 
other  clause  (435). 

Such  a  clause  has  the  value  either  of  a  noun,  an  ad- 
jective, or  an  adverb,  and  is  acccfrdingly  reckoned  as 
a  substantive,  adjective,  or  adverbial  dependent  clause 
(436-8). 

1.  A  substantive  dependent  clause  (436)  is  either  the 
subject  or  object  of  a  verb,  or  in  apposition  with  or  de- 
pendent upon  a  noun,  or  governed  by  a  preposition. 

It  is  introduced  by  ba§  thai,  ob  whetJier,  or  a  compound 
relative  pronoun  or  particle  (3862). 

Example  of  a  substantive  dependent  clause  (objective) : 

x^  iDcijj,  ba^  cr  mir  bo§  S3ud^  Qefd^irft  f)ai : 
that  is,  I  know  that  he  has  sent  me  the  hook. 

2.  An  adjective  dependent  da'se  (437)  belongs  to  and 
qualifies  a  noun. 

It  is  introduced  by  a  relative  projioun  or  a  relative 
particle  (386.3). 

Example  of  an  adjective  dependent  clause : 

ba§  93ud^,  n)elrf)c§  cr  mir  gefd^idt  fiat: 
that  is,  the  hook  which  he  luis  sent  to  me. 

3.  An  adverbial  dependent  clause  (438)  qualifies  usually 
a  verb,  sometimes  an  adjective  or  an  adverb. 

It  is  introduced  by  a  subordinating  conjunction  of 
place,  time,  manner,  cause,  purpose,  condition,  or  degree 
(386.4). 
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Examples  of  an  adverbial  dependent  clause : 

al§  er  mtr  ba§  S3ud^  fd^icfte ; 
iDcnn  cr  mir  ha^  Sud^  Qcjd^idt  Iftat : 
that  is,  wlien  he  sent  me  the  book;  if  he  lias  sent  me  tlie  book. 

Special  rules,  a.  In  a  transposed  sentence,  a  personal 
pronoun  as  object  is  sometimes  put  before  the  subject, 
if  the  latter  be  a  noun  (439.1). 

h.  If  the  sentence  ends  with  more  than  one  infinitive, 
the  transposed  verb  is  put  next  before  instead  of  after 
them  (439.2). 

Examples : 

a.  oB  mir  mein  Qfteunb  ba§  S3ud^  flcfd^irft  l&at ; 

b,  Weil  cr  mir  ba3  SSud^  nid^t  Ifeat  f d)icfcn  loollcn : 

that  is,  whether  my  friend  has  sent  me  the  book ;  because  he  has 
not  wanted  to  send  me  the  book. 

Concluding  Bemarks, 

445.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  rules  of  arrangement, 
as  drawn  out  in  the  preceding  pages,  are  always  and  every- 
where strictly  observed,  even  in  prose.  The  demands  of  eu- 
phony, the  suggestions  of  style,  even  sometimes  the  arbitrary 
and  unexplainable  choice  of  a  writer,  lead  to  their  not  infrequent 
violation.  A  few  cases  of  such  violation,  of  sufiBciently  prevalent 
occurrence  to  constitute  exceptional  classes,  have  been  pointed 
out  above ;  but  to  show  in  detail  the  different  degree  of  obli- 
gatory force  belonging  to  the  different  rules,  and  how  and 
imder  what  circumstances  their  neglect  is  permitted,  would  re- 
quire a  treatise. 

446.  The  construction  of  sentences  has  been  taken  up  and 
treated  here  only  on  its  grammatical  side.  To  treat  it  on  its 
rhetorical  or  stylistic  side — to  explain  how  and  to  what  extent 
clauses  may  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  admissible  or  har- 
monious sentences  and  periods — is  not  the  duty  of  a  grammar. 
There  is,  in  theory,  no  limitation  to  the  expansion  of  a  simple 
sentence ;  for  both  its  subject  and  predicate  may  involve  a 
variety  of  modifying  adjuncts  in  the  shape  of  words,  phrases, 
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and  clauses  ;  and  each  part  of  these  clauses  may  take  on  further 
clauses  as  adjuncts — and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  The  usages  of 
the  language,  gradually  established  under  the  influence  of  a 
regard  for  euphony  and  for  convenient  intelligibility,  practi- 
cally set  bounds  to  this  indeflnite  expansion.  But  the  bounds 
are  very  differently  drawn  in  different  styles  of  composition,  in 
every  language,  and  the  variety  in  German  is  notably  greater 
than  in  most  other  languages.  Between  the  style  of  simple  nar- 
ration and  that  excessive  involution  and  intricacy  in  which 
many  German  writers  love  to  indulge,  there  is  an  immense  in- 
terval It  is  because  poetry  is  intolerant  of  involved  periods 
that  German  poetry  is,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  easier  to  the 
learner  than  German  prose.  No  one,  of  course,  can  put  together 
German  periods  which  shall  be  tolerable — much  less,  elegant — 
after  study  of  the  rules  of  construction  in  a  grammar ;  familiar- 
ity with  the  language  as  spoken  and  written,  the  acquisition  of 
what  seems  an  instinctive  feeling  for  the  harmony  of  construc- 
tion, but  is  in  fact  an  educated  habit,  the  product  of  much  read- 
ing and  hearing,  can  alone  enable  one  to  compose  such  sentences 
as  Germans  compose. 


RELATION  OF  GERMAN  TO  ENGLISH. 

447.  1.  A  part,  and  the  most  essential  part,  of  our 
English  language — namely,  that  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — ^is  of  near  kindred  with  the  German. 

a.  That  other  and  very  important  part  of  our  language  which 
is  more  directly  akin  with  the  French  and  Latin  was  brought  in 
and  grafted  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans,  in  the  11th  century.  The 
Normans  were  of  Germanic  (Scandinavian)  race,  though  they 
had  been  settled  in  France  long  enough  to  have  substituted  the 
French  language  for  their  own.  Thus  our  Germanic  blood  is 
purer  from  intermixture  than  our  Germanic  speech. 

2.  This  part  akin  with  German  includes,  along  with  the  most 
frequently  used  and  familiar  words  in  our  vocabulary,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  grammatical  apparatus  of  English — that  is  to 
say,  all  its  endings  of  inflection  (393),  most  of  its  endings  of  der- 
ivation, its  suffixes  and  prefixes  (394-5),  and  the  larger  part  of 
its  indeclinable  particles,  or  w^ords  of  relation. 
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448.  Kindred  in  language^  as  elsewhere,  implies 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor:  the  English  and 
German  are  modem  dialects  of  one  original  language. 

CL  That  is  to  say,  there  was  a  time  when  the  forefathers  of 
the  English-speakers  and  those  of  the  German-speakers  formed 
together  a  single  community,  of  uniform  speech.  By  its  division, 
under  historical  causes,  into  separate  and  independent  com- 
munities, and  by  the  consequently  discordant  changes  which 
these  communities  have  wrought  each  upon  its  own  speech,  the 
various  dialects  now  spoken  have  gradually  come  to  exhibit  the 
differences  which  characterize  them. 

6.  Thus,  the  Englishman  and  the  German  both  use  the  words 
sing^  sang  (un0\  fang)  in  the  same  sense,  because  each  has 
received  them  with  this  sense  by  uninterrupted  tradition — 
going  down  from  father  to  son  just  as  language  goes  nowadays 
— ^f  rom  ancestors  who  lived  together  and  diflfered  in  their  talk 
no  more  than  we  ourselves  and  our  ipimediate  neighbors.  Thus, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  one  says  slayy  slew,  and  the  other  fdjlag', 
{d^Iug  (strike,  struck) — ^words  originally  identical  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  meaning,  though  now  different  in  both — because  these 
words  have,  in  the  course  of  their  tradition,  become  differently 
altered  in  the  on  3  and  the  other  line,  in  the  same  manner  as 
words  ar6  altered  nowadays. 

449.  The  English  and  German  are  joint  members  of 
a  group  or  sub-fam  ly  of  dialects  called  the  Germanic 
(often  also  ** Teutonic");  which,  again,  is  a  member  of 
a  larger  family,  called  the  indo-european  (also  "  Indo- 
Germanic,"  or  "Aryan"). 

450.  The  Indo-European  family  includes  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe  and  southwestern  Asia.  Its 
divisions  are— 

1.  The  Germanic  (451); 

2.  The  Slavic  (Eussian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Servian, 
Bulgarian,  etc.)  and  lAthuanic; 

3.  The  Celtic  (Welsh,  Irish,  Gaelic,  etc.) ; 
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4.  The  Italic  (Latin,  etc. ;  and,  as  modem  represen- 
tatives of  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  etc.); 

5.  The  Oreek  (ancient  and  modern) ; 

6.  The  Persian  (Zend,  Modern  Persian,  etc.) ; 

7.  The  Indian  (ancient  Sanskrit,  Pali,  Prakrit; 
modem  Hindi,  Bengali,  Marathi,  etc.). 

a.  The  resemblances  and  differences  of  these  languages  are 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  English  and  German,  and 
due  to  the  same  causes.  If,  where  we  say  six  and  the  German 
fed^§,  the  ancient  Eoman  said  sex,  the  ancient  Greek  hex,  the 
Hundu  shash,  and  so  on,  it  is  all  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
both  the  Germans  and  we  say  sing  and  sang  (above,  448&). 
Only,  in  this  wider  family,  of  races  whose  separation  is  much 
more  ancient,  the  remaining  correspondences  are  proportionally 
fewer  and  less  conspicuous,  the  discordances  more  numerous 
and  deeper. 

h.  Although  relationships  for  the  languages  here  named  have 
been  surmised,  and  are  often  claimed,  on  a  yet  wider  scale  (for 
example,  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  other  "Semitic"  languages), 
they  have  not  been  demonstrated. 

451.  The  divisions  of  the  Germanic  branch  of  this 
great  family  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Low-German,  occupying  the  lowlands  of  northern 
Germany.  To  this  division  belong — the  English,  as  modem 
representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  carried  into 
England,  and  made  to  displace  the  Celtic,  by  the  invading 
tribes  from  the  northern  shores  of  Germany,  in  the  fifth 
century ;  the  Butch,  or  literary  language  of  the  Netherlands ; 
the  ancient  Sojcon  and  Frisian,  no  longer  cultivated ;  and  the 
various  dialects  now  spoken  among  the  people  in  northern 
Germany,  whose  literary  language  is  the  cultivated  High- 
German,  or  "German." 

2.  The  Eigh  -  German,  occupying  central  and  southern 
Germany.  The  only  existing  cultivated  dialect  of  this  division 
is  the  one  which  we  know  as  "the  German"  language;  its 
history  will  be  given  with  a  little  more  fulness  farther  on 
(462  etc.). 

3.  The  Scandinavian,  occupying  the  peninsulas  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  the  island  of  Iceland  (colonized 
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from  Norway  in  the  ninth  century).  Its  languages  are  the 
ancient  Icelandic  or  Old  Norse,  and  the  Norwegian,  Swedisli^ 
and  DanisJu  I 

These  are  all  the  divisions  represented  by  existing  languages. 
Besides  them,  however,  is  to  be  noticed —  I 

4.  The  Gothic,  represented  by  parts  of  a  Gothic  version  of  ' 

the  Bible  made  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Goths  of  Moesia  (generally  called,  therefore,  the  Moeso- 
Gk)thic),  by  their  bishop  IJlfilas.  Of  all  the  extant  monuments 
of  Germanic  language,  this  is  by  two  or  three  centuries  the 
oldest,  and  therefore  of  the  highest  value  in  all  inquiries  into 
the  history  of  the  whole  Germanic  family  of  languages. 

452.  1.  The  more  immediate  connection  of  Englisli 
is  with  the  Low-Glerman  languages;  but  its  relation  to 
the  Glermaii  is  very  near^  as  compared  with  that  to  the 
other  European  tongues,  and  the  correspondences  of 
word,  grammatical  form,  and  meaning,  between  the 
two  are  numerous  and  striking. 

2.  These  correspondences — ^besides  their  intrinsic 
interest,  and  their  value  as  historical  evidences  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  both  languages,  the  relations 
of  the  races  speaking  them,  and  the  growth  of  ideas 
and  institutions  among  those  races — have  also  a  prac- 
tical value,  as  a  help  to  the  scholar  to  whose  attention 
they  are  brought  in  retaining  the  meaning  of  the  Ger- 
man words  he  is  endeavoring  to  learn. 

3.  It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  German-English  dictionary  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  English  words  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  identical,  or  of  kindred  elements,  with  German  words  (a  duty 
sought  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  vocabulary  to  the  author's  German 
Beader).  But  no  small  part  of  the  correspondences  are  readily 
to  be  discovered  by  the  scholar  himself,  especially  if  his 
researches  are  guided  at  first  by  a  judicious  and  enlightened 
teacher. 

4.  The  varieties  of  difference,  both  of  form  and  meaning, 
which  distinguish  German  words  from  their  English  correspond- 
ents, are  much  too  great  to  allow  of  their  being  set  forth  here. 
To  exhibit  with  fulness  even  the  more  important  among  them. 
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and  explain  their  reasons  (so  far  as  these  admit  of  explanation), 
would  be  the  work  of  a  professed  comparative  grammar  of  the 
Germanic  languages.  There  is,  however,  one  set  of  differences 
which  are  so  regular  in  their  occurrence,  and  which  are  of  such 
prime  importance  for  one  who  undertakes  to  compare  German 
words  with  English,  that  they  may  not  be  passed  without 
notice. 

Hie  Law  of  Progression  of  Mates. 

453.  In  regard  to  their  mutes,  the  Gtermanic  lan- 
guages show  a  very  peculiar  set  of  changes  as  compared 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  family ;  and  a  part  of 
the  Germanic  languages  themselves  show,  as  compared 
with  the  rest,  another  and  similar,  though  less  complete, 
set  of  changes.  These  changes  were  first  clearly  es- 
tablished and  illustrated  by  the  great  German  gram- 
marian, Jacob  Grimm ;  and  their  statement  is  generally 
called,  after  him,  Grimm's  Law — or  also  the  law  of  pro- 
gression or  rotation  of  mutes  (in  German,  the  Saut- 
t)erf(^ie6ung  pushing  of  sounds  out  o/jolace). 

454.  The  original  mute  letters  of  the  Indo-European 
languages  are  nine  in  number,  and  of  three  classes  — 
lingual  or  ^-mutes,  palatal  or  i-mutes,  and  labial  or 
j9-mjites :  each  class  containing  a  surd  mute  (tj  Jcy  p),  an 
aspirate  (th,  kh,ph — more  originally  dky  gh,  bh),  and  a 
sonant  (d^  g,  h).     Thus — 

cmrd.  aspirate.  sonant. 

lingual  mutes  t  dh  or  th  d 

palatal  mutes  k  gh  or  kh  g 

labial  mutes  p  bh  or  ph  h 

a.  These  aspirates  are  to  be  understood  as  uttered  in  the  way 
they  are  written — that  is  to  say,  with  an  h  or  aspiration  audibly 
following  the  mute  letter  which  begins  them :  and  not,  for  in- 
stance, as  we  are  accustomed  to  pronounce  our  th  a,nd  ph.  These 
last  are  not  aspirated  mutes,  but  spirants,  simple  contiuuable 
sounds,  which  have  grown  out  of  the  aspirates,  but  are  phonet- 
ically of  quite  another  character.  Any  aspirate  in  the  Germanic 
languages  which  had  become  a  spirant  was  no  longer  liable  to 
the  law  of  progression. 
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455.  It  is  found  now  that,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the 
great  body  of  the  Germanic  languages  (Gothic,  Scan- 
dinavian, Low-German),  each  of  these  mutes  has  been 
pushed  forward  one  step  in  its  own  class,  the  surds  hav- 
ing become  aspirates,  the  aspirates  sonants,  and  the 
sonants  surds;  while,  in  the  High-German  languages 
(including  the  "German"),  each  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward two  steps,  the  surds  having  become  sonants,  the 
aspirates  surds,  and  the  sonants  aspirates. 

456.  1.  This  rule  would  in  strictness  require  an 

lingual  labial  palatal 

original  #,   th,d       p,   ph,b       Jc,   kh,g  to  have  become 
English  thy  d,  t        ph,  6,  p       Ich,  gr,   h    and 
German  cZ,  t,   fh      b,    p,  ph     g,   hy    kh; 
but  to  the  regularity  of  this  result  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions : 

a.  Original  p  and  k,  in  whole  classes  of  words,  at  their  first 
change  were  converted  into  the  spirants  /  and  /i,  instead  of 
the  aspirated  mutes  ph  and  kh,  and  so  remained  unaltered  by 
the  second  change. 

6.  The  High-German  dialects  in  general  took  the  second  step 
of  progression  less  completely  and  less  strictly  in  the  labial  and 
palatal  than  in  the  lingual  series.  In  the  two  former  classes, 
some  dialects,  at  a  certain  period,  were  more  faithful  to  the 
requirements  of  the  rule  than  were  others ;  but,  in  the  modem 
German,  the  authority  of  these  other  dialects  has  prevailed. 
Thus,  for  bin  be  the  older  monuments  give  pim  (p  for  b) — and 
so  in  a  great  number  of  other  cases. 

c.  In  the  lingual  series,  the  German  has  converted  the  aspirate 
th,  regularly  required  as  the  correspondent  of  English  t,  into  a 
sibilant,  f  or  3. 

2.  Hence,  the  actual  correspondence  between  Eng- 
lish and  German,  so  far  as  concerns  the  law  of  progres- 
sion, is  in  general  as  follows  : 

lingual  labial  palatal 

to  English     thy  c?,  t       f,  by  p        A,  g,  k    correspond 
German    b,    t,   U      6,f  b,  f,p       I),  g,  t 
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Even  these  correspondences,  however,  do  not  hold  strictly  in 
all  cases :  thus — 

a,  A  mute  is  often  protected  from  alteration  by  combination 
with  another  letter:  thus,  d  by  n  or  L*  as  in  Sanb  land,  tDanbern 
wander,  ®oIb  gold;—t  by  s,  h  (ch,  gh),f:  as  in  Stein  stone,  ^aft 
haste,  5lad)t  night,  graft  craft 

b.  Even  the  oldest  English  and  German  (the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  old  High-German)  have  their  irregular  exceptions  to  the 
rules  of  correspondence;  and  these  exceptions  have  become 
much  more  numerous  in  later  times,  as  each  language,  in  the 
course  of  its  history,  has  suffered  anomalous  changes  in  some 
of  its  words  and  letters. 

457.  Below  are  given  examples  of  the  more  important  cor- 
respondences between  German  and  English  consonants — ^those 
which  result  from  the  law  of  progression,  and  a  few  others. 

458.  Lingual  series, 

1.  S)  in  German  answers  regularly  to  English  Gi:  thus,  ba§ 
tlmt,  bcnfcn  think,  bidt  thick,  ho6)  though,  S)urft  tJdrst,  brei  three, 
S3ab  bath,  ©ruber  brother,  grbc  earth. 

(L  The  most  important  exception  is  that  of  a  b  after  n  or  I^  as 
noticed  above  (456.2a). 

2.  %  (or  t5 :  see  37)  in  German  answers  regularly  to  English  d: 
thus,  %a(^  day,  tief  deex),  ^ob  d^ath,  tl^un  do,  liebtc  loved,  ®M%i\i 
godhead,  feltcn  seldom,  2Bort  word,  unter  under. 

a.  Excepted  especially  is  a  t  after  f,  ^,  f,  which  (as  noticed 
above,  456.2a)  usually  corresponds  to  an  English  t, 

3.  The  lingual  sibilants  in  German,  §,  ||,  §,  i,  often  correspond 
to  English/:  thus,  ba§,  baJ5  that,  !)ci6  hot,  c§  it,  au§  out,  Bcflcr 
better,  gu^/oo/,  gmei  two,  gu  to,  3cit  tide,  ^al&l  tale,  ^oll  toU. 

a.  But  the  sibilants  are  also  in  numberless  cases  the  represen- 
tatives of  original  sibilants,  and  are  therefore  found  alike,  or 
with  but  slight  variations,  in  German  and  English :  thus,  png 
sing,  fo  so,  bie§  this,  ©tetn  stone,  ©d^am  shame,  ©d)nec  snow, 
fd^elten  scold. 

459.  Labial  series. 

1.  0.  93,  in  German,  when  initial,  regularly  answers  to  English 
b:  thus,  93ab  bath,  Sruber  brother,  Slut  blood,  flcborcn  born. 
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6.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  or  as  final,  it  is  usually  represen- 
ted in  English  by  /  or  t; ;  thus,  at)  off,  of,  Ifealb  half,  tau6  deaf, 
SBcib  wife,  Keb  lW;—%a]ibt  Oove,  ftcrbcn  starve,  ficbcn  seven 
ffnabc  fcnat?e,  uber  over,  gficbcr/euer. 

2.  ^  in  German  answers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  English 
p:  thus,  paffcnpass,  "^zi^  pitch,  "^^lai^t plague,  ©pic^  spi<,  jprinacn 
spring, 

3.  a,  Qf,  like  b,  agrees  with  English/  when  initial :  thus,  fallen 
fall,  3fifd^^7i,  ^w'^foot,  flicoen^i/,  frci/ree. 

6.  Elsewhere  in  a  word,  it  usually  corresponds  to  English  p : 
thus,  ticf  deep,  ©d^Iaf  sUep,  auf  up,  reif  ripe,  fd^affen  s/iope,  l^clfen 
lielp,  iDcrfcn  i^arp,  offen  open, 

4.  ^f  is  a  peculiar  German  combination,  occurring  with  great 
frequency  in  words  anciently  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  rep- 
resenting a  Latin  p :  thus,  ^jlangc  plant  (Lat  planta),  $f ortc 
door  (Lat.  porta),  ^feil  arrow  (Lat.  pilum),  ^feffer  pepper  (Lat. 
piper),  ^funb  pound  (Lat.  pondus).  But  it  is  also  found  in  a 
good  many  words  of  Germanic  origin :  thus,  ^pfcl  apple,  ^flid^t 
plight,  ©d^ncpf c  snipe,  l^iipf en  Itop,  ^f ropf  prop. 

460.    Palatal  series. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  letters  of  this  series — ^namely,  g,  f,  Ift^ 
also  n!  and  ng — are  the  same  in  German  and  English :  thus, 
®ott  god,  tjergeff en /orge«,  Qriin  green,  ^aQtn  wagon ;— tali  cold, 
bid  thick,  tt)irfcn  work,  tiax  clear,  Snabc  fcnave;— ^aar  Juiir,  ^erj 
/leari;— fmfen  siw/c,  fingen  sing. 

Exceptions,  however,  of  a  more  irregular  kind,  are  very 
numerous.    Thus — 

o-  English  ch  is  found  not  infrequently  where  the  German 
has  f :  thus,  ginn  chin,  ©tredfe  stretch 

h.  German  ^  is  variously  represented  in  English,  by  k,  gh, 
tch,  etc. :  thus,  33ud^  book,  bod^  though,  leid^t  ligld,  ^ed^  pitch, 

c.  An  original  g,  'Which  the  German  has  retained,  has  very 
often  undergone  manifold  corruption  or  loss  in  English :  thus, 
%a^  day,  Itcae,  liiflc  lie,  mag  may,  SBeg  wai/;— ^iigel  hiU,  3iefici 
tUe,  S5ofleI/oM?Z;— folg:n/o?toM;,  53alg  bellows,  ©orge  sorroio,  borgcn 
borrow; — and  so  on. 

d.  ^,aa  has  been  pointed  out,  is  in  German  very  often  a  mere 
orthographical  device  for  signifying  the  long  quantity  of  the 
neighboring  vowel.  Of  course,  where  it  has  this  character, 
nothinff  corresponding  with  it  in  English  is  to  be  looked  for. 
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461.  Into  the  discussion  of  the  general  tendencies  and  the 
special  causes  which  have  led  to  the  harmonies  and  dis- 
crepancies of  German  and  English  words,  and  have  produced 
either  classes  of  correspondences  or  single  and  apparently 
anomalous  cases  of  difference,  we  cannot  here  enter :  such  sub- 
jects would  be  in  place  in  a  historical  grammar  of  German,  or 
a  comparative  grammar  of  the  Germanic  languages  in  general. 
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462.  The  German  language  is,  as  has  been  seen,  one 
of  the  dialects  of  the  High-German  sub-division  of  the 
Germanio  division  or  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages. 

a.  Every  cultivated  or  literary  language  is,  in  the  same  way, 
by  origin  one  of  a  group  of  more  or  less  discordant  dialects — 
one  to  which  external  circumstances  have  given  prominence 
above  the  rest. 

6.  Since  imity  of  speech  cannot  be  maintained  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  or  through  a  numerous  community,  except 
by  aid  of  the  imifying  influences  of  high  civilization  and  lit- 
erature, it  is  only  a  matter  of  course  that  Germany,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  historical  era,  was  filled  with  a  variety  of 
dialects — many  of  which  are  yet  far  from  being  extinct 

c.  Germany  was  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  the  Romans,  whose  attempts  to  conquer  the 
country,  as  they  had  conquered  Gaul  (France),  proved  in  vain, 
partly  owing  to  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  German  tribes, 
partly  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  decay 
of  the  aggressive  force  of  the  Roman  empire.  Later,  nearly  all 
the  European  provinces  of  the  empire  were  overwhelmed,  one 
after  another,  by  roving  hordes  of  Germans ;  but  these  nowhere 
established  themselves  in  suflftcient  numbers  to  maintain  their 
own  speech.  Thus  the  dialects  of  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and 
other  noted  German  races,  became  extinct,  by  the  absorption  of 
those  races  into  the  communities  of  other  speech  among  whom 
they  settled. 

d.  The  introduction  of  Roman  Christianity,  civilization,  and 
letters  into  Germany  (beginning  in  the  fifth  century),  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Erankish  empire  under  Ohlodowig  over  nearly 
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all  the  German  tribes  (about  the  end  of  that  century),  and  its 
yet  more  brilliant  renewal  under  Charlemagne,  three  centuries 
later  (A.  D.  742^14),  produced  in  the  country  a  state  of  things 
favorable  to  a  unity  of  customs,  institutions,  and  language.  It 
remained  then  for  circumstances  to  determine  which  of  the 
many  existing  dialects  should  win  such  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  German  peoples  as  to  be  accepted  by  them  as  their 
literary  language. 

• 

463.  The  history  of  the  High-German  dialects  falls 
into  three  periods : 

1.  The  Old  High-  German  period  (9IIt^oc^bcutf d^),  down 
to  the  twelfth  century  ; 

2.  The  Middle  High-  German  period  ($!»ittet^od^bcutj'rf|), 
covering  four  centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  time  of  Luther ; 

3.  The  New  High- German  period  (SReu^od)bcutfc^), 
from  the  Reformation  down  to  our  own  days. 

464.  1.   The  Old  High-German  period  commences 
'  with  the  eighth  century;  from  which,  however,  only- 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us. 

a.  As  the  oldest  of  these  is  regarded  the  HUdbrandslied,  a 
pre-Christian  poem,  in  the  alliterative  verse  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  form  of  poetic  expression  of  the  whole 
Germanic  race. 

2.  The  literature  of  this  period  is  chiefly  Christian, 
and  consists  of  versions  from  the  Latin,  collections  of 
words  or  glosses,  paraphrases  and  comments  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  like. 

a.  The  most  noteworthy  productions  of  this  class  are  Otf  ried's 
Krist  (A.  D.  868),  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  in  the  first 
rhymed  verse ;  a  prose  version  of  Tatian's  harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  of  about  the  same  period ;  the  works  of  the  monk 
Notker  (about  A.  D.  1000)  and  his  school,  especially  his  prose 
version  and  explanation  of  the  Psalms ;  Williram's  (about  A.  D. 
1075)  prose  paraphrase  and  explanation  of  Solomon's  Song. 
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b.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  songs,  forms  of  imprecation, 
and  other  like  remnants  of  a  more  popular  and  native  class  of 
productions. 

3.  The  leading  Old  High-German  dialect  was  the 
Frankish,  aa  being  the  language  of  the  ruling  race  and 
dynasty;  but  there  was  no  prevailing  literary  dialect 
accepted  through  the  whole  country ;  each  writer  used 
his  own  native  idiom. 

0.  Other  dialects  represented  in  this  period  are  the  Aleman- 
nic  and  Swabian,  and  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian. 

466.  1.  In  the  Middle  High-Grerman  period,  the 
literary  dialect  was  the  Swabian. 

a.  Because  it  was  the  court-language  of  the  empire  under  the 
Swabian  emperors,  Conrad  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  their 
successors  (A.  D.  1138-1268). 

6.  The  grand  difference  distinguishing  the  language  of  the 
Middle  period  from  that  of  the  Old,  is  the  reduction  of  the 
former  full  and  distinct  vowels  of  the  endings  of  words  to 
the  indifferent  and  monotonous  e.  Thus,  gcfec  I  give  was  in  the 
first  period  gU)u,  gcbcn  to  give  was  geban,  fjijd^cn  to  fishes  was 
viscum,  blinbeS  blind  (neut.  sing.)  was  blindaz,  blinbcn  (gen.  pi.) 
was  blinddno,  and  so  on.  In  this  respect  the  Middle  and  New 
High-German  stand  nearly  upon  the  same  level. 

2.  The  literature  is  abundant  and  various,  and  of  a 
very  high  order  of  merit. 

It  may  be  divided  into — 

a.  The  works  of  the  Minnesdnger  (love-singers),  of  whom  more 
than  three  hundred  are  more  or  less  known.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  among  them  were  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen,  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  and  Gottfried  von  Strassburg.  They  wrote  songs 
of  love  and  chivalry,  epics  (chiefly  founded  on  French  and 
Proven§al  subjects),  didactic  poems,  fables — almost  everything 
excepting  dramas. 

6.  The  popular  legendary  epics,  new  workings-up  of  stories — 
half-mythical,  half-historical — ^which  had  long  been  current 
among  the  German  races,  and  even  in  part  belonged  to  the 
whole  Germanic  race.     Their  authors  are  unknown.     Chief 
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among  them  is  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen  (D^ibclungcnlieb),  a 
.magnificent  poem ;  others  are  ®ubrun,  and  the  lesser  tales 
which  make  up  the  ^clbcnbud^  (Book  of  Heroes), 

c.  The  works  of  the  3Keifterfdngcr  (master-singers).  These 
were  poets  by  trade,  organized  into  guilds,  and  carrying  on  their 
handicraft  in  a  very  regular  and  very  uninteresting  manner,  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (and  later),  after  the 
decay  of  the  national  literature  which  had  fiourished  imder  the 
Swabian  emperors.  Their  productions  have  mostly  gone  into 
merited  oblivion. 

466.  Durmg  the  time  of  literary  depression  which  occupied 
the  last  century  or  two  of  the  Middle  period,  the  f  oimdations 
were  laying  for  the  New.  The  wearing-out  of  the  feudal  system  ; 
the  rise  of  the  cities  to  importance  and  wealth  ;  the  awakened 
sense  for  Art,  both  in  architecture  and  in  painting  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  universities  ;  the  impulse  given  to  classical  learning 
through  Europe  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks ;  the  invention  of  printing,  which  put  literature 
within  the  reach  of  a  vastly  increased  class — all  these  circum- 
stances prepared  the  way  for  a  national  culture  which  should  be 
as  much  wider  and  deeper-reaching  than  that  of  the  preceding 
period,  as  this  than  that  of  the  first.  And  whereas  in  the  Old 
period  literature  had  been  the  property  chiefly  of  the  church 
and  the  priests,  with  complete  diversity  of  dialects  ;  and,  in  the 
Middle,  the  property  of  courts  and  the  great,  with  acknowledged 
pre-eminence  of  the  court-dialect ;  so  now  it  was  to  be  shared 
in  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  to  possess  for  its  use 
something  like  a  true  national  language. 

467.  The  New  High-German  period  begins  with  the 
grand  national  movement  of  the  Eeformation,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  writings  of  Luther. 

a.  The  dialect  which  Luther  used  was  not  a  continuation  of 
the  Swabian,  which  had  long  since  simk  into  insignificance 
whfie  each  author  had  again  begun  to  write  in  his  own  idiom  ; 
nor  was  it  the  precise  spoken  language  of  any  part  of  the 
country :  it  was,  as  he  himself  states,  the  language  of  public 
affairs  in  Saxony,  and  used  by  the  various  courts  throughout 
Germany.  It  had  grown  up  in  a  measure  on  paper,  in  learned 
and  literary  use,  and  united  in  itself  some  discordant  dialectig 
elements. 
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b.  It  was  the  nationality  of  Germany  that  created  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  national  language ;  it  was  the  excited  and  receptive 
state  of  the  national  mind  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  the 
inherent  force  and  vigor  of  style  in  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
his  coadjutors,  the  immense  and  immediate  circulation  which 
they  won  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  adoption  of 
his  version  of  the  Bible  as  a  household  bo  k  through  nearly 
the  whole  country,  that  gave  to  the  particular  form  of  speech 
used  by  him  an  impulse  toward  universality  which  noth'ng  has 
since  been  able  to  check  or  interfere  with.  It  has  become  more 
and  more  exclusively  the  language  of  education  and  learning,  of 
the  courts,  the  pulpit,  the  lecture-room,  the  school,  the  press : 
and  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  it  has  to  some  extent  extir- 
pated or  deeply  affected  the  old  popular  dialects,  which  are 
now  hardly  met  in  purity  except  among  the  rude  country 
population.    Thus — 

468.  The  language  of  Luther,  not  a  little  modified 
in  spelling,  utterance,  and  construction,  and  greatly 
enriched  by  new  formations  and  additions,  is  now  the 
speech  of  the  educated  in  all  Germany  (both  High- 
Germany  and  Low-Germany),  and  therefore  entitled  to 
be  caUed  the  German  language. 

a.  To  illustrate  the  alteration  which  it  has  undergone  during 
the  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  its  existence,  is  here  added 
Luther's  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  in  his  first 
edition  of  the  German  New  Testament  (1522) :  Vnstv  Vater  pnn 
tftm  39imel,  MHn  IXame  Btis  j^ej^lCfl;  Bej^n  lEleitj^  liome;  ^tpn 
W&iUt  flesctiej^e.  auff  Hrtren  tote  snit  Irnit  f^smel  $  89n$er  ttQlitf^ 
iSrott  ffC^  nnnsj^eutt;  CSntr  brrffCib  uns  unsere  Scj^ullre,  totetdsr 
unsernn  <St|^ttllrigern  berseben ;  StnnH  fare  itns  n ftt  snn  Vtv^ 
Butinnsy  <Sbontrem  eriose uns  bon  trem  Vhtl ;  JBtnn  He^n  ist  Iras 
3Sitsitii  unlr  Hie  Utrafft^  unnH  Drte  ntvlUktst  in  Httiicltest.  ^mtn* 

b.  The  former  dialects  not  only  still  subsist  in  Germany 
among  the  uneducated,  but  their  influence  more  or  less  affects 
the  literary  speech,  especially  as  regards  its  pronunciation  ;  so 
that  the  educated  even,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  do 
not  speak  precisely  alike. 

469.  To  give  any  history  of  the  language,  its  cultiv  ^tion,  and 
its  literature,    during   this  its  modem  period,    will    not   b§ 
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attempted  here :  even  to  mention  the  names  of  the  principal 
writers  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  contribu- 
tions in  (German  to  literature  and  science  would  require  pages. 
Such  are  their  merits  that  to  possess  no  knowledge  of  German 
is  to  be  cut  off  from  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
knowledge  and  culture  within  our  reach. 
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GERMAN  WRITTEN  CHARACTER. 
The  German  written  letters  are  ag  follows : 


Cap. 

a 

small,     eq 

tic 

uir't. 

a 

Cap. 

BHiall. 

• 

equiv't. 

• 

3 

Cap. 

Bmall.     eqnir^t 

^ 

/ 

b 

aS 

J 

h 

^ 

/ 

t 

^ 

^ 

c 

^ 

/ 

I 

^/ 

u 

^ 

J 

d 

m 

^^^ 

tn 

^ 

iO 

V 

r 

«1» 

e 

^ 

^^ 

n 

^ 

^IK^ 

w 

^ 

/ 

/ 

^ 

<» 

0 

^ 

^ 

X 

/ 

/ 

9 

^ 

/ 

P 

/ 

/• 

y 

r 

/ 

h 

/ 

/ 

q 

/ 

/ 

z 

^ 

• 

• 

^ 

iT 

r 

/ 

sz 

The  general  peculiarity  requiring  especial  notice  in  this  char- 
acter is  the  prevalence  of  angular  instead  of  rounded  strokes 
among  the  small  letters.  Owing  to  this,  i  is  distinguished  from 
c  only  by  its  dot ;  also  u  from  n  only  by  the  round  stroke  above 
the  former  (which  stroke,  however,  is  omitted  as  unnecessary 
when  the  u  is  modified).  Further,  e  is  distinguished  from  n 
only  by  the  strokes  being  made  much  closer  together.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  a,  gr,  o,  g  are  not  entirely  closed  at  the  top. 

The  use  of  the  forms  of  small  s  corresponds  precisely  with 
that  of  the  two  forms  of  the  same  letter  in  printed  text :  the 
first  is  to  be  everywhere  written  for  f,  and  the  other  for  §. 

For  sg  is  written  a  peculiar  character  (as  shown  in  the  table), 
instead  of  a  combination  of  those  for  s  and  z.  Special  forms  of 
combination  of  ss  and  s<  are  also  sometimes  made. 
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Examples : 

^>!^ii^'€f'^.  t/(/CtJii/i/if**.  uCtJt'i^^tM^iii^, 


'^^^^^^^j|»jf«« 


-cx.**^ 


i       ^^/^-ff/nff*       ^''/r/'^M^*^     ^i^Ye-^fS^  ^i^ie><^^^ 
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^    ^  ^^     ^^^     ^d,-^^^ 


^eific 


Ooet^e. 
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IIST  OF  IS11E6U1AR  VEEBS. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS, 

Including  all  the  Verbs  of  the  Old  or  Strong  Ooi\jngation. 


Explanations. — In  the  following  table  are  given  the  principal 
parts  of  all  the  verbs  of  the  Old  or  strong  conjugation,  together 
with  the  preterit  subjunctive ;  iJso  the  second  and  third  singu- 
lar indicative  present  and  the  second  singular  imperative, 
whenever  these  are  otherwise  formed  than  they  would  be  in 
the  New  or  weak  conjugation.  Forms  given  in  full-faced  type 
(thus,  gebtff  irti)  are  those  which  are  alone  in  use ;  for  those  in 
ordinary  type  (thus,  had]i,  bdrft)  the  more  regular  forms,  or 
those  made  after  the  manner  of  the  New  or  weak  conjugation, 
are  also  allowed ;  forms  enclosed  in  parenthesis  are  especially 
imusual,  poetical,  or  dialectic ;  where  two  forms  are  given,  the 
one  placed  first*(above  the  other)  is  the  more  usual  or  approved 
one ;  a  subjoined  remark  gives  additional  explanation,  if  any 
is  needed. 

The  forms  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
irregular  verbs  of  the  New  conjugation,  are  included  in  the 
List.  They  are  distinguished  by  being  put  in  ordinary  type 
throughout. 

No  verb  is  given  in  the  list  as  a  compound.  If  it  is  used  only 
in  cornposition,  hyphens  are  prefixed  to  all  its  forms,  and  an 
added  note  gives  its  compounds. 


Infiiittive.                pres't  Indie,  sing.        pnt.  indlc.           pret.  aubj.  imper. 

»a<rett  baks             B&cfft,  Udt             (u!           ^     Mfe  

usually  of  Kew  conj.,  especiaUy  when  transitive. 

sibftfett  sBierfl,  =6lcrt  shat  sbitt 

only  In  gcb&ren  bear,  bring JbrlX  (formerly  gctercn). 

Iblffe  

6drfle  Mifl 
B&rjle 

l>dge  

hi^U  (Beut) 

(fttt^e  — 

ibftte  

Wlefe  

MUht  

Mld)e  

as  intransitive,  of  either  conj. ;  as  transitive,  of  Now  only. 


Sei^en  bUe 

M6 

f&et^en  hide 

»iv0ft,  (i«0t 

f^at^ 

»nHtu  burst 

eirjlefl,  Hrfl 

Barfl 
I>orft 

BUncn  bend 

l»09 

^cien  offer 

(Beutjl,  beut) 

hci 

fBinhcn  bind 

ibfttt^ 

IBitten  beg 

hai 

f&laUn  blow 

i>ia(fe)fi,  ibiaft 

hlU» 

fBUifftn  remain 

hXith 

SBIeidlcn  bleach 

im 

{Hutpait. 

ge&aden 


?Her       ibottn 


SeBovflen 

0eib0oeit 
%ibcUn 

0e&liifen 
tebfieden 

ge&Iiil^en 
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InflnltiTe. 

pres't  indie,  tlnx. 

pr«t.  Indlc. 

pret.  subj. 

fBttlUn  roast 

hxm,  Br&t 

brict 

Bricte 

fBttOien  break 

htith%  l»H4)t 

htaOi 

I>vft(Qe 

SBrennen  bum 

Branntc 

fcrenntc 

iBringen  bring 

Brac^te 

br&d^te 

f^eilitn 

'Meh 

sbiel^e 

imp«r. 


Ib¥i4| 


obaolete,  except  in  gebeil^en  thrive. 

SJenfen  ttitiA  baj^te 

•betlreii  sbirbfl,  sbirbt        :>baTb 


b&^te 


^bitb 


put  part. 

^thtaien 

gebrannt 
gebrai^t 

geba^t 
sborben 


sbftTbe 
sb&rbe 
only  in  verberben  parish;  wMch  as  transitive,  destroy ^  is  usually  of  New  conj. 


Stefd^en  thrtsh 


himtft,  brifd^t 


only  in  verbrle^en  vns. 

^Viltdetl  press  

Tflrfen  b3p:rmtttsd  borf,  barffl,  barf 


bang 
C*>«ng) 

brofc^ 
brafd^ 

burfte 


(bftngO       


fUffen  «at 
^ahten  go 
^aUtttfaU 


fftufi,  fiat 

ffttidft,  fdttot 


nci 
nitd 

Clleng 

fi(^  t)fl  ficbt  f0<iyt 

forms  of  New  conj.  occaBionally  occur. 


bt5f(j^e 
br&)(^e 

ebtdlfe 

bftrftc 

fit^ve 
fiele 

fddite 


brifdb 
(«breu|) 


wanting 


gebungen 
gebrofd^en 

gcburft 

0edeffen 

0efal)¥en 

0ef<illeit 

flefati0eit 

(|ef0<fiteit 


sfdhU 
sfft$fe 

only  in  befe^Ien  commani,  empfe^Ien  commend;  fef^Unfail  is  another  word. 


^iltbeit  find 
^UdlitU  twine 


mm.  n^t 


fanb 

|l0ll|t 


ffttibe 
fli»<i»te 


afUlfceti  oRirfy         —  flift  Kiffe 

antiquated  excopt  in  fit^  beflet^en  ix^i-t  one'ss  If. 


^lUhenflee 
9He|en  flow 
grcgen  ask 


(fleugfl.  peugt)       flog 

Cfleu(!^fl;  jleui^t)     f(ol^ 

(Peu^efl,  jleult)      f(oft 

fr&gfl,  fra^t  ftug 

properly  a  yerb  of  the  Vfew  conj.  only. 


Qfveffeit  dvour        friffeft,  f?tftt 

^titttn  freeze  

^ikttn  ferment  

also  spelt  g&^ren  etc.,  with  ^. 


9thtn  give 

Oe^en  go 
Oelteit  be  worth 


dielift,  aieibi 
gififl,  gm 

Oiltfl,  gilt 

only  in  vergeffenybi^ef. 
Oieften  ueu^efl,  geu^t) 

fdiititeit  —  — 

only  in  beginnen  begin. 


Udde 

Uaffe 

frage 

ftdte 

gfire 

fiAbe 

0in0e 

dftlte 
0dlte 


tt0t 

gor 
0aU 


Cfleug) 

M6 


00% 

60anit 


sgdtitte 
sgAttne 


0ili 


gltt 


fiefttttbeft 
0ef[0d)tett 
deftolfeti 

0ef(00eit 
0e|l0|^eii 
0ef(0ffen 

gefragt 

0ef«elTeit 
0ef«0ven 
0e00ven 

gegolteit 

s0(tTen 

0e<|0fren 
800iitieit 
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InfialtiTt. 

prM't  Indtc.  siiif. 

pret.  iodic. 

pr«t.  lotj. 

Impcr. 

pMtpWt. 

Oleiifiett  r^Mmble     flliA           flli^e 

nanally  of  New  conj.  when  trftnaitive,  make  gimilar. 

^tiUOttn 

Oleiten  glida 

fllttt 

fltitte 

fieglUten 

Olimmen  gleam 

gtomm 

gldntme 

gedlommen 

9tahtn  dig 

ithh%  etAbt 

^tub 

0tA»e 

0e0V4ibeti 

Oveifen  gripe 

«H1f 

«»tff« 

0e0Hireit 

S^abtn  ha-e 

f^a%  f^at 

f^atte 

^&ttc 

(ic^aBt 

^alien  ho'd 

uun,  ip&it 

llielt 

llielte 

0el|aIteii 

#aitflett  fatg           H'\^%  bangt         ||iit<| 
Bom3time8  confonaied  in  its  forms  with 

^in^rn  hang  (trans.). 

gebaniieit 

New  conj. 

#atteit  hto 

^tfB 

BicBc 

ge^auen 

^ehtn  raise 

1|0» 

gel|0beti 

l^fteit  cou 

llieft 

Ulefte 

0ei|<i||fii 

4^elfett  help 

i^iiffi,  wn 

l^alf 

naife 

bAlfe 

I^Wf 

fiel)0lf<ii 

ireifen  c\ide 

Rff 

«ffe 

gefiffcn 

ftennen  know 

fannte 

tennte 

gefannt 

ttUmmen  pre-s 

forniR  of  Old 

ffomra        ndmme        

conj.  very  rare  except  from  Bettentmen  oppress. 

geCtommcn 

ttiUhen  cleave 

HoB 

n5be 

getloBen 

ttllmmtu  chmb 

—    

nomm 

nSinme 

geflommcn 

Uliitfieit  sound 

flanfl 

n&nfle 
flQiige 
isitive. 

geftungett 

rarely  of  New  conj..  especially  wh^n  trai 

Aiteif  ett  pinch 

Iniff 

miffe 

gelniffcn 

Stneipm  pinch 

fnipp 

fnlppf 

gefnippen 

St0mmtn  came 

(f5mmfl,  fdmtnt) 

lam 

fftme 

gefommeii 

ft5nnen  can 

fann,  lannfl,  fann 

fonnte 

f5nnte 

wanting  gefonnt 

Sttit  fitn  creep 

((reui^fl,  treud^t} 

frodi 

frddie 

Cfrew^) 

fiefrod^en 

Hftveit  choose 

for 

rSre       "" 

gefcren 

j^a'^Ctt  load 

Wbfl,  ISbt 

(uD 

labe 

0elA^(it 

»a^tn  let 

Iftffeft,  Ufit 

Hen 

Uefte 

Helaffen 

IBattfen  run 

IftttfH,  l&ttft 

lief 

lipfe 

0elattfeit 

lieibm  suffer 

Hit 

litte 

fielittett 

ISeiliett  lend 

lieli 

licl^e 

0ellcl|m 

ISefett  read 

liefefl,  lieft 

la» 

lAfe 

Ue» 

0elefen 

ISiegeti  lie 

Iftd< 

0ele0cii 

tlitten                    —    — 

only  in  rjcrlicren  loss. 

sl0r 

fldre 

sloven 

slittden 


slattd     tl&nat 


slitttgen 


only  found  in  geltngfn  succeed,  mi|Hngen/a»{ ;  used  in  third  person  only. 

Sdfdien  extinguish     tifc^eft,  (if^t  lof^l         lofcbe  Ufc^         gelof^en 

the  forms  of  New  conj.  preferably  limited  to  transitive  meaning. 


Mgen  lie 


(lettgjl,  leugO 


|00 


Idge 

mftbte 


(leug) 


tftafiltn  arinb 

the  forms  of  Old  conj.  now.  in  use  only  in  the  participle. 


WHtVbtn  shu^ 
WUlten  milk 


Cm«fil,mim) 


moU 


itiiebe 

mbltt 


CmlK) 


gelogeit 
flema^lm 

gemieben 

gemolfen 
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Infioitlve. 

prM't  Iodic,  king. 

pret;  indie. 

pret.  (abj. 

Imper. 

pMt  part. 

WefVettmeonire 

miffed,  miftt 

maft 

m&^e 

mifi 

0eme1feti 

^ogen  may 

mag,  magfl,  mag 

mo^te 

m5(^te 

wanting  gemo^t 

im^tn  mtut 

mu|,  muBt,  mu^ 

mu^te 

ma^te 

wanting  gemu^t 

9lel^mett  take 

tiimmft,  nimmt 

nal^iti 

itft^me 

tiimm 

0ett0miiic't 

gZennen  name 

nannte 

nennte 

genannt 

stiefen               ^                 .     „ 

only  in  genefen  recoi>«r,  ^e/  w«a. 

*nai^ 

«n&fe 

«ttefeit 

obsolete,  except  in  genie|en  er^oy. 

*no% 

sitdffe 

(sneul) 

cnoffen 

!Pfeifett  toAi<<2« 

pnti 

»>fi1fe 

(le^filfett 

$Pf(e0eit  cherith 

)>fIog 
uflaa 

pf»ge 

gepflogen 

T  I-  — V 

fPteif en  praise >rle#        ^iHefe 

formR  of  the  New  conj.  are  oocasionallj  met  with. 

. 

0e^tiefeti 

OtteKen  P"«^           quidfl,  quiOt              quoll           qu51Ie 
xuBually  of  New  codJ  when  transitiye,  swell,  took. 

quia 

geqnoQen 

VihU^tn  avenje          (ro(i>i            (tMt) 

forms  of  Old  conj.  very  rare,  except  the  participle. 

0eto^n 

9tai^en  advise         r&t^fl,  r&t^                riet^           riet^e        

New  conj.  forma  mostly  limited  to  the  sense  hold  council. 

gerot^en 

VHtlbtn  nib 

tieb 

Hebe 

deviebeti 

8lei%en  tear 

— 

rtft 

tlffe 

Octiffeti 

ateiten  nde 

tltt 

xMU 

fietitteti 

Siennen  run 

tannte 
(rennte) 

rennte 

gerannt 
(gerennt) 

tRiedieit  nnett 

(reud^fl,  reud^t) 

t0di 

tddie 

(reu«i^) 

(iev0d)eti 

tRiltdClt  torinif 

tauq 
tntifi 

tftnge 
tAttfie 

0ertttt0en 

fltiltltcti  Tvn 

tfttiit 

tftttne 
tdtttie 

0e¥0titiett 

fltltfetl  ca'l               

very  rarely  of  New  conj. 

tief 

«iefe 

fietufeti 

Caitfen  dnn'e 

fauffl/  fiuft 

foff 

fane 

0efo1fen 

Q^u^tnsuck 

fofl 

fSge 

gefogen 

forms  of  New  conj.  occasional: 

sometimes  confounded  witli 

L  f&ugen  suckle. 

Clftalfetl  er^aU        —                f^uf           f*afe         

generally  of  New  conj.  when  meaning  be  bu^,  or  procure. 

gefd^affen 

ZdiaUen  tomd 

fd^oQ 

fd^oae 

gefd^oQen 

only  in  gefi^e^en  happen:  used  in  third  person  alone. 

sfdiel^en 

94ieiben  part 

of  New  conj. 

when  transitive,  di^'oin. 

fd^iebe 

gefd^ieben 

9d(ieinen  appear 

ff^iett 

fdiiette 



Oefd^ietieit 

Ctfieltoi  wM 

muu,  f4»ut 

fdyalt 

ftfldlte 
f4)ftlte 

W«t 

0ef<boIteit 

Cdieten  «'i«ar 

Wieril,  Wlert 

f*<»t 

fdidve 

Wiet 

0efd|0tett 

«>d»ie(eit  <%c«e 

fd)0» 

fdldbe 



geftfiobett 

Cdiiebett  «ftoo< 

(Weu^efl,  ft^eu^t) 

f<l|i»ft 

fdiane 

(WeuW 

0ef(fiofreit 

9<l|iltbeit  flay 

f<^ttn^ 

fdifitibe 

0ef(f)ttttbeti 

9ii)lafm  «2eep 

f<flIAff».  fdlluft 

f*aef 

fdillefe 

<|(f<b(afett 

edttogeii  <<rt7B0 

filiiftafk.  fdiiAfit 

fdyltto 

fditftde 

^t^dila^cn 
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InflBitW*.              pntH  Ind'e.  •iog. 

pret.  indie. 

p-et.  »a(j.     inip«r. 

put  part. 

«;4lIH4ien  »neak     

f«H4) 

ftl|li4|e    

tfefdilidieti 

in  other  sexutea  than  whet,  f  arp 

ft^Itff         fd)Uffe       

«,  properly  of  New  conj. 

Sefd^Iiffen 

ediidft(ii<2i< 

f4lttft 

f<l|line     

0ef«Hffeit 

mdilU^eutlip 

fd^uir 

fdlUlfe    — 

§ef4)l#1fm 

9dilU%tn  Ouu        mtu%t%  f^leu^t)  f4|Ioft 

fd»l9ffe    (f(^Ieu|)  0e|il|l0ff<ii 

Cld|litt(ett  sKr>g      —   — 

fdilaitg 

fdll&ttte  

tef4)ltiit0eii 

edimHt^ett  tmite     

fdlmifi 

fd^miffe  — 

0Cf4imiffai 

Z^mtUtn  met       fd^mU)(ef)t, f^tnUat  fc^mcla        fd^molac      f^tnil)  scfd^melaen 
UBiially  and  properly  of  New  conj.  when  tranRitive. 

(Za^niebeu) 

fd^nob 

td^ndbe       

gefd^noben 

eidittel^eit  cut  .     —  — 

fAtiltt 

fdinitte    — 

gcfdlitiiteii 

ZdttauhtU  »crew     

fd^rob 

Wr6b€       

9ef4^roben 

9dttt^tn  be  afraid  fc^rtcffl.  f^ritft        fd^ral 
of  New  conj.  as  transitiye,  Jrighten, 

fe^T&fe       f(!^Ti(t 

gef<!^rotfen 

edtttihtn  write       

fd|He» 

fdltielbe    — 

gefdivlelbeii 

edjteidt  cry            

fHitle 

fditlee     

^efdiHeefi 

editeiteit  ftride       

fditltt 

ftflrttte     

tefdititteit 

CdllvAteti  stgppuraU  (fc^nierfl,  f^wtert) 

fd|tt>ti» 

fdviodte   

fd))9ftte 

gefili)9ii«m 

Qidlt»ti^tn  he  nleni fd)lliie(| 

regnlaily  of  New  coi:^.  as  transitiye,  nlenct 

fdltvie^e 

iiefd|)9{e(eit 

edikoellen  fw  ii      Si^xoWt  fc^willt 
of  New  conj.  as  transitive. 

fc^woll 

f(!)w51Ie      fd^»ia  flefd^noQen 

Cdiivimmrn  swim  —  . — 

fdHoomm  fdiioftmme 

0ef4l90iiimett 

CdlHrtlt^eit  vanish    

fdiivitttb 

fdlliiftn^e 

fiefdiiintiibeit 

^^W\n%tn  swing     

fdliiiattg 
fd)tottit0 

the  New  c< 

fdmiAttoe — 

3Ilj. 

0efd^l9iitt0eii 

f^wingen  Arn»«A  with  wings  is  of 

9dlMttn  no  ar      ^ —    

fditvilte  

fd|li»dte 

0ef4^t9O«eit 

ee^nt  tee               ^tW*  fi<llt 

fal^ 

faiie        Hell 

defel^eti 

eeitt  be                 hin,  bifi,  IH  k. 

tINIt 

)»Att       fei 

^t\»t\tn 

©enben  send              

fanbte 
fenbete 

fenbete      

gefanbt 
gefenbet 

ZUbtnhoti           —  — 

fott 

flcbete       

gefotten 

eittflen  sing            

!<!«« 

f&iige      

(leftiitten 

9infen  sink            

fanf 

fame      — 

geftiitfett 

Zinntn  think         

fann 

J6nne        

f&nne 

gefonnen 

zmenHt 

faft 

lafte      — 

•efeffen 

©ollpn  shaU              foU,  \oVi\t,  foil 

foOte 

foate      wanting  gefoKt 

^peitnspit            —   

rarely  of  the  New  conj. 

fpie 

fplee         

fiefpieen 

eplnntn  spin         — 

f^atttt 

f^dtiite    

f^Atine 

0ef^0itii(it 

Zntifitn  split 

fpU^ 

fpliife        

gefpllffen 

9ipttdien  tpeaic       f^ivitf^fl,  f)fvi<f|t 

tVta<J) 

f)iradie    f)>ri<f)  oef^tddieit 
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IiilUiftiTa. 

prM't  indie,  ting. 

pret.  indie. 

pret  lull). 

impcr. 

put  part. 

QipHtfitn  sprout 

(fptcuSefl,  fpteult)  f|>«0ft 

f^>»aif< 

ftpreuW 

0(f^t0neit 

Wtittflen  tpring 

Sprang 

f)itatt0e 

0€f|»«tttt0ett 

C>ted|eit  prick 

mm,  n\4ii 

ftntfl 

Itftdie 

mdi 

0fflo4)ett 

usnally  of  New  conj.,  especially  when  transitive. 

m 

gefloden 

etel^ett  *Ujmd 

fiaitb 
fkttltb 

0eft88beii 

9U\jlitn  ileal 

mcmn,  ftieiiit 

gsiir 

ftdbU 

ftleW 

geftnlileti 

Cteitfeit  ascend 

f<ie« 

mege 

geftiegett 

9itth€U  die 

Hivlbft,  ftivlit 

1lav» 

ftfitbe 

Hird 

geftotbett 

9iiehen  disperse 

Holb 

ftdl^e 

(e1t0beit 

CHitfen  sHnk 

finttf 
Cfttttif 

ftanfe 
mntt) 

(fflttttfett 

Clt0%eit  jptuft 

WfcCeDt  fIdBt 

fllefe 

nitht 

0eft0fteit 

etteid)en  stroJce 

ftHHj 

ntidit 

(leflviilleit 

CItteitm  rtritw 

Hvitt 

ntitu 

• 

dffttittett 

the  pret.  indie,  t^&t  is  common 

in  dialectic  Gterman,  < 

—        (letiiatt 

especially  as  auxiliary. 

%ta^tn  carry 

tvftgfl,  <«&0t 

ttttg 

tvftde 

(letraom 

Xvetfen  hU 

mifit,  trtift 

itaf 

ttftfe 

tHIf 

(ietV0|feft 

%t€ihen  drive 

tvieb 

(vle^e 

oettiebftt 

Zteien  tread 

<H<tft,  tritt 

tvat 

itiU 

tHtt 

iielteteit 

Sriefen  drip 

(treuffl,  treuft^ 

troff 

ttoffe 

(treuf) 

gctroffen 

Ztiuttn  drink 

itanf 
Ctmttf 

«ifi(8fe 
iHiuU) 

dettuttfett 

^ta^en  deceive 
CXtlegett) 

itc^ 

<t9ge 

Hetmoett 

CBadifeit  grow 

n>&^(fe)fl,  »&^{l 

\»udi$ 

mftdlfe 

0ewa(^fett 

IS&0etl  V)  igh            wofl 

sometimes  of  New  conj.  ;  compare  ^tvegen 
word. 

and  niegin 

,  whicli 

geivogen 
are  ttie  same 

ISafdiett  was\ 

ii}&f^(e)fl,  »&f^t 

tvttfd) 

tvftfdie 

qe\»aS^m 

Wiehtn  wea'-e 

»o6 

todbe 

gerooben 

«lt»e0eit  swofl  sw&ge         swogen 

only  in  himt^tn,  whicli  is  of  New  conj..  except  in  the  sense  induce. 


fSeidieit  y»«W         wi&i  wid^e 

of  New  conj.  when  meaning  so/ten  (as  trans,  or  in  trans.). 


Xlteifett  show 
SBenben  turn 

ttetbett  sue 

ttet^ett  become 
SSrvf  eit  throw 

IBiegctt  wfigh 


wanbte 

toenbete 

Withfi,  toithi     \»ath 


\pitfi,  toPiv^ 
mm,  ipivft 


\»at^  etc. 
t^Atf 

wog 


ttiieTe 

aenbete 

tofitbe 
it»fttbe 

)8fttbe 

tvfitfe 
bPAtfe 

n>oge 


gewi^en 

—  0etbi(fett 

gewanbt 

gewenbet 

mitb      gemotbett 


IbUf 


the  same  word  with  tu&.jcn  and  ^toegen :  wlcgen  rock  is  of  New  conj. 


qt\»0t^€n 
oeb»i»tfett 

geivogcn 


JSSinbctt  toivMZ 


tbanb 


tuAitbe 


gctntttibeit 
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XafiBltlrc.              prat't  )ndlc  dag. 

prat,  indie,      prtt.  rabj. 

lmp«r. 

putpwt. 

smiititett                 —  

only  need  in  geioinneii  toJn. 

*t»iunt 

<Ct90ll1MII 

SBiffcn  know              nei^,  »ei|t,  »ei| 

»tt|te        »ft|te 

9e»u^t 

SBoHett  %oiU                »iS,  »{Q|l,  toiVi 

woQte        ttoSte 

0emo1It 

^Hipeil  aecuse           

%U^         iiflie 

0eiiel|ett 

3iel|eit  draw           (m^t  i^n^t) 

S«0          i'«e 

iitnet) 

fles00ett 

Stvitttm  force         

11911110     tti^&tt0t 

ieiltPttitteii 

EXERCISES. 


FIRST  SERIES. 

EXERCISE  1. 
ARTICLES  AND  NOUNS  OF  Ist  DECLENSION,  1st  CLASS. 

[63-65  arfd  68-80.] 


V(xxd)vlary, 

ihe  father  ber  S3rubcr 

tfie  mother  ^  hit  Xodfttv 

the  teacher  ber  ©driller 

the  apple  ber  $oge( 

the  garden  bo«  ^mmtx 

th£  knife  ber  !2offet 
the doister,  monastery  bad  (Sebdube 

ber  (Snglanber  the  Englishman  bad  $og(cin 

unb  and  bad  SJ^dbd^en 

(Present  tense  of  the  verb  l^ahcn  have,  see 


ber  SJatcr 
bic  2»uttcr 
ber  ?e]^rcr 
ber  9(pfel 
ber  ®arten 
bad  aWeffer 
bad  ^(ofier 


(hebrolher 
the  daughter 
the  pupU 
the  hrd 
the  room 
the  spoon 
the  huHding 
the  little  bird 
thegvri 

239.) 


1.  3)er  93ruber  be§  S3ater§.  2.  S)ic  2:5d)ter  ber  SWiitter. 
3.  eineii  Se^rer  be^  aRcibc^eng.  4.  ®ie  ©ebciubc  bc§  filofterg. 
5.  Sie  SSoglein  be§  2Rdbc^en§.  6.  S)er  Sater  ^at  bie  tpfcl. 
T.  ^at  ber  ©chiller  ein  SRcffer?  8.  S)er  Sel^rer  ^at  bie  S>Jeffer 
ber  ©dottier.  9.  Scr  Sel)rer  ^at  ein  gininter.  10.  5)a§  Xtlofter 
]^at  cinen  ®arten.  11.  3)ie  2Rdbd^en  l^abeu  bie  2Re[fer  unb  bie 
Soffel.  12.  SDer  ©ruber  ^at  ben  Stpfel  be§  ©d^iiler^  unb  bag 
SReffer  beg  (Sngtanberg.  13.  S)ie  abutter  ^at  cinen  SSogel. 
14.  S)ie  3iwi^^^  11^^  ®drten  be§  SIofter§.  15.  §aft  bu  eine 
Jtoci^ter?  16.  ^^  l^abe  einen  SSnter  unb  eine  SRutter.  17.  S)ie 
©ngldnber  l^aften  ©drten  unb  ©eOdube. 
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n. 

1.  A  father's  daughter.  2.  To  the  Englishman's  brother 
and  father.  3.  The  mother's  brother.  4.  To  .the  gardens  of 
the  monastery.  5.  Of  the  birds  of  the  garden.  6.  Of  the 
buildings  of  the  monasteries.  7.  The  knive  and  spoon  of 
the  teacher.  8.  The  little  bird  of  the  pupil.  9.  The  English- 
man's gardens  and  buildings.  10.  The  teachers  of  the  mon- 
astery have  pupils.  11.  I  have  a  brother  and  a  father. 
12.  Have  you  the  apple  ?  13.  The  pupil  has  the  apple  and 
the  Englishman's  knife.  14.  The  pupils  have  apples,  and 
the  teacher  has  the  knife.  15.  I  have  the  girl's  little  birds. 
16.  We  have  the  teacher's  room.  17.  The  monastery  has 
gardens  and  buildings.  18.  We  have  brothers,  mothers,  and 
fathers.  19.  Have  they  the  spoons  ?  20.  The  Englishmen 
have  the  spoons  and  they  have  the  knives. 

EXERCISE  2. 
NOUNS  OF  IsT  DECLENSION,  2nd  CLASS. 

[81-86.] 

Vocabulary. 
bcr  @o^n  tke  son  bcr  5?rcunb  the  friend 


bcr  @aft 

the  guest 

bic  yjiagb 

.  the  maid 

blc  $anb 

the  htind 

bcr  gug 

thefoot 

bcr  ^rm 

the  arm 

bcr  @c^u^ 

theshm 

bcr  SBaum 

the  tree 

bic  grud^t 

thefruU 

ba«  Z\)in  [Xkx] 

the  animal 

bcr  %\)z\\  [ZtxX] 

the  part 

bcr  9?o(f 

the  coat 

bic  @tabt 

the  city 

bcr  SRing 

the  ring 

bcr  O^rring 

the  earring 

abcr 

hat 

In  (prep,  taking  c 

lative)  in 

(Present  tense  of  the  verb  fcin  he,  see  239.) 

L 

1.  S)ic  ®nftc  finb  Srcunbe  ber  SKuttcr.  2.  S)cr  So^n  ift  ber 
®aft  be§  Sreunbe§.  3.  3)ie  Sreunbc  be§  Cel)rer§  finb  93riibcr. 
4.  ®ic  9Kagb  ^ot  bie  9{ocfc  ber  greunbe.  5.  S)ie  St^iere  l^aben 
giifec,  aber  mx  l^aben  ^cinbe,  Strme  unb  gii^e.  6.  IDcr  ©ol^n 
be§  greunbe^  fjai  eitten  S:^eil  be§  9Ipfet§  in  ber*  §anb. 
1.  S)ie  greunbe  finb  in  ber  Stnbt.    8.  S)er  ^ting  ift  in  bem  Qm^ 

*  See  66.3. 
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ntcr  bcr  SRagbc.  9.  Die  D^rringe  finb  in  ben  ^dnbcn  ber  Xod)- 
ter.  10.  SDer  ®arten  be§  SBaterg  ift  in  ber  ©tabt.  11.  Sn  bcm 
®arten  finb  SBdumc  unb  S^uc^te.  12.  ©inb  bie  ©d)u[)c  bc§ 
®aftc§  in  bcm  dimmer  ?  13.  !Eie  SDJagb  i)at  bie  ©c^u^e  unb 
9lbcfc  in  ber  .^anb.  14.  33ift  bu  bcr  ©ol^n  bc§  grcunbeg? 
15.  ^d^  bin  bie  SJJagb  be§  Sel^rcrg.  It.  SBir  finb  grcunbe  be§ 
Oafteg  unb  tuir  l^aOcn  greunbe  in  ber  ©tabt. 

n. 

1.  The  fruits  of  the  trees.  2.  To  the  trees  in  the  gardens. 
3.  To  the  teacher's  friend.  4.  Of  the  shoes  of  the  maids. 
6.  The  animars  feet.  6.  The  hands  ;  of  the  foot ;  the  arms 
and  the  hands.  7.  A  part  of  the  fruit.  8.  The  guest  of  the 
teacher  is  the  pupil's  friend.  9.  The  son's  friend  is  the 
father's  guest.  10.  The  guests  are  in  the  garden.  11.  In 
the  garden  (there)  are  animals  and  trees.  12.  I  am  a  friend 
of  the  guest.  13.  The  pupils'  coats  and  shoes  are  in  the 
maids'  hands.     14.  The  maids  have  the  daughter's  room. 

15.  The  daughter  has    the  ^naid's  rings  and  earrings. 

16.  Have  the  animals  hands  and  feet  ?  17.  The  birds  and 
the  animals  have  feet,  but  we  have  hands,  feet,  and  arms. 
18.  The  trees  are  in  the  city's  gardens.  19.  Art  thou  the 
son's  teacher  ?  20.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  father.  21.  Thou 
art  in  the  garden,  but  we  are  in  the  mother's  room.  22.  The 
pupil's  coat  is  in  the  teacher's  room. 

EXERCISE  3. 
NOUNS  OF  1st  declension,  3bd  CLASS. 

[87-90.] 

Vocabulary. 


ber  ii)lann 

ike  man 

bad  Scib 

the  woman 

bad  mnb 

thechUd 

bad  ^aud 

the  house 

bad  ^ud^ 

the  bock 

bad  Silb 

the  picture 

bad  gelb 

the  field 

ha^  Zl}ai 

the  valley 

bcr  SBotb 

iheforest 

bad  ^feib 

the  dress 

bad  ®orf 

iheviUage 

bad  !5)adft 

the  roof 

bad  Sanb 

the  land,  countty 

bad  @d^to6 

the  castle 

ein 

one 

3tt)ci 

two 

brcl 

three 

t)icr 

four 

(Present  tense  of  the  y^rb  geben  give,  see  236.2.) 
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1.  3)a§  SBcib  ift  btc  SKuttcr  bcr  Jlinbcr.  2.  SDer  2Rann  gtbt 
bem  ftHnbc*  ein  S3ud^.  3.  3)ic  SKdnncr  fiub  in  bent  gelbe  unb  bic 
SSeiber  finb  in  ben  ©dufern.  4.  2)a§  $au§  be§  93ater§  ift  in  bent 
SDorfe.  5.  3)a§  93ilb  be§  .^aufe§  ift  in  bent  33nc^e  be§  ffinbe§. 
6.  ®ie  Jfinber  beg  S)orfc§  finb  imf  SBalbe.  1.  S)e§  5rcnnbe§  $on§ 
ift  in  bem  S^ale,  aber  ba§  (Sd^Iofe  be§  S3ater§  ift  in  bem  SSalbc. 
8.  ^aft  bn  bie  SBilber  ber  ©cl^toffer?  9.  ^^  gebe  ben  Sfinbern 
bie  93ilber.  10.  ^at  ber  SKann  ein  getb?  11.  S)ie  brei  gelber 
be§  9Kanne§  finb  in  bem  St)ale.  12.  SBir  ^tbtn  bem  Sinbe  ha^ 
Sleib  unb  bie  ©d^ul^e.  13.  ©ie  geben  \>tn  SRannern  SBiid^er  unb 
Sitber.  14.  S)a§  SBeib  ^at  bie  Sruc^te.  15.  3)er  2Rann  ^at  brei 
Stinber,  jtoei  ©o^ne  nnb  eine  S^od^ter. 


n 

1.  The  castles  and  villages  of  the  country.  2.  To  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  ;  of  the  man's  fields.  3.  Of  the  men's 
clothes.  4.  In  the  woods  and  to  the  valleys  of  the  country. 
5.  Are  the  men  in  the  village  ?  6.  The  women  and  children 
are  in  the  village,  but  the  men  are  in  the  fields.  7.  Are  the 
fields  in  the  valley  ?  8.  The  fields  are  in  the  valleys.  9.  I 
have  three  houses  in  the  village  and  a  castle  in  the  forest. 
10.  Have  ye  a  picture  of  the  castle  ?  11.  I  have  a  picture 
of  the  village.  12.  Givest  thou  a  book  to  the  child  ?  13.  I 
give  the  children  books  and  pictures.  14.  The  man  gives 
the  women  a  picture  of  the  house  in  the  valley.  15.  We 
give  the  child  two  dresses  and  a  book.  16.  In  the  book  are 
pictures  of  the  castles  of  the  country.  17.  I  have  four 
children,  three  daughters  and  one  son.  18.  The  friend's 
house  is  in  the  city,  but  the  fields  are  in  the  village. 
19.  Art  thou  the  child  of  the  woman?  20.  I  am  the  friend 
of  the  woman.  21.  The  child's  dress  is  in  the  woman's 
room.  22.  The  woman  gives  the  child  the  dress  and  the 
shoes. 


♦  222.1a.    1 65.65. 
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EXERCISE  4. 
NOUNS  OF  THE  2nd  DECLENSION. 

[91-95.] 
Vocabvlary, 


bcr  gilrjl 

the  prince 

bic  gflrilin 

the  princess 

bcr  @raf 

ihe  count 

bcr  ^nabc 

the  boy 

bcr  @tubcnt 

the  student 

bcr  Ofpgter 

the  officer 

bcr  ©efcUc 

the  comrade 

bcr  ^rcugc 

the  Prussian 

bcr  granjofc 

ihe  frenchman 

bic  grangojtn 

the  Frenchwoman 

bcr  $crr . 

the  genlleman 

bcr  @attc 

the  husband 

bic  grau 

ihe  vDoman,  unfe 

bic  @c^tt)eflcr 

the  sister 

blc  mvLxat 

iheflower 

bic  U^r 

the  watch 

nld^t 

not 

(Possessive  pronouns  mcin  mine,  bcin  Ihine,  fcin  his,  unfcr  our,  eucr  your, 
il^r  their  or  her,  declined  like  bcr :  see  159.2.) 


1.  S)ic  grau  ift  etne  granjbfin  nnb  il^r  ®attc  ift  tin  ^jSreuge. 
2.  S)ie  So^ne  ber  giirftinnen  finb  Dffijicre.  3.  ©inb  bie  ©tuben^ 
ten  beinc  greunbe  ?  4.  ^(S)  Un  nid^t  ber  greunb  be§  ©tubenten, 
o6er  er  ift  mein  ®efelle.  5.  S)er  SSater  be^  Snaben  ift  ein  ®raf. 
6.  S)er  ®raf  giOt  feinem  ©o^ne  cine  Uf)r.  T.  Sc^  Qcbc  meinen 
©d^lDeftern  jmei  U^ren.  8.  ^obtn  bie  S^^auen  93(umen  in  il^ren 
^dnben?  9.  ^(i)  ^bc  eine  Slume  in  meiner  ^anb,  aber  bie 
granen  ^aben  bie  ©lumen  ber  J?naben.  10.  3c^  ^abe  bie  95ilber 
ber  gilrften  nub  ber  gttrftinnen  be§  Sanbe§.  11.  2)er  a?ater  be§ 
Sotbaten  ift  Offijier*.    12.  ®r  ift  im  ©c^toffe  be§  gurften. 

13.  5)ie  Sii^ften  nnb  ®rafen  finb  feine  Sreunbe  unb  (SefeHen. 

14.  SReine  @bt)ne  finb  bie  ©d^Uler  bc§  granjofen.    15.  S)ie 
granjofen  finb  nid^t  bie  greunbe  ber  $Preu§en. 

XL 

1.  The  boy's  father  is  a  count  and  his  mother  is  a  prin- 
cess.' 2.  My  companions  are  the  count's  sons.  3.  The 
students  are  Frenchmen,  and  their  companions  are  Prus- 
sians. 4.  My  mother  is  a  sister  of  the  princess.  5.  The 
gentleman's  son  is  an  officer*,    6.  He  is  a  Prussian,  but  his 

*  ee.8, 
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wife  is  a  Frenchwoman.  7.  The  student  gives  his  sisters 
books  and  flowers.  8.  Has  he  your  watch  ?  9.  He  has  the 
officer's  watch.  10.  We  are  Frenchmen,  but  the  Prussians 
are  our  friends  and  companions.  11.  The  student's  friend  is 
the  officer's  son.  12.  The  gentlemen  are  friends  of  the  prince. 
13.  Are  the  women  in  your  house  ?  14  They  are  not  in  my 
house,  they  are  in  their  garden.  15.  Our  maids  are  French- 
women. 


EXERCISE  6. 
NOUNS  OF  MIXED  DECLENSION,  PROPER  NAMES,  ETC. 

[96-108.] 

Vocabulary. 


bcr  9^ad&bar 
ber  doctor 

the  neighbor 
thedoetor 

bcr  9'^amc 

the  name 

bic  ©cfd^id^tc 

©d^mibt 

grlcbrid^" 

the  history 
SmUh 
Frederick 
Sophy 

ber  ^aufntann 

yes 
themercJiant 

it 
bcr  SSctter 

ihe  cot»m 

bcr  ^rofeffor 

the  professor 

bad  ©tubium 

the  study 

!Dcutfd^tanb 

Germany 

a;macr 

Mmer 

«arl 

Charles 

au(^ 

also 

ncin 

no 

bic  ^auf(cutc 

ihe  mercharUs 

ktl  ^ove,  Zifce,  see 

236.) 

1.  fiiebft  bu  bcine  SWad^lmrn?  2.  ^i)  Hebe  bie  Sinber  meineS 
5Rad^bar§,  aber  id^  liebe  meinen  9?aci^bar  nid^t.  3.  2)ie  ©tubcnten 
licbcu  i^ren  5profeffor,  aber  fie  lieben  i^re  Stubicn  nid)t.  4.  2)ie 
©octoren  finb  greunbe  bc§  ^errn  SDiiiller.  5.  S)cr  9?amc  be§ 
S^naben  ift  griebrid^.  6.  l^c^  ^^^^^  ^^^  9?amen  griebrid^  nid^t. 
7.  S)er  SSater  griebric^g  ift  ein  greunb  be§  SDoctor^.  8.  ®a§ 
mi)  ^axU  ift  eirte  (Sefd^id^te  ®cutfd^Ianb§.  9.  §erm 
aRuHerg  §au§  ift  in  ber  ©tabt.  10.  3Keine  SUettern  finb  im 
^anfe  be§  ^errn  ©d^mibt.  11.  ^aft  bu  ha^  93ud^  ©op(}ien§? 
12.  ^a,  iinb  ©opl^ie  l^at  meine  93iid^er.  13.  Unfere  greunbe  finb 
lud^t  Stauffeute,  fie  finb  ^Profefforen.  14.  S)ie  9?amen  ber  ^ro- 
fefforen  finb  ©df|mibt  unb  SRiitter. 
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n. 

1.  Are  your  cousins  merchants  ?  2.  No,  but  my  son  is  a 
merchant.  3.  Mr.  Miller's  son  has  Frederick's  book.  4. 
Frederick  is  in  Mr.  Smith's  house.  5.  Charles  gives  his 
brother  a  history  of  Germany.  6.  Charles  is  in  Germany 
with  the  professor's  brother.  7.  Does  Charles  love  his 
studies  ?  8.  He  loves  his  studies  and  his  professors.  9.  My 
neighbor's  name  is  Smith.  10.  Sophy's  father  is  my  cousin, 
and  Sophy  is  my  cousin's  daughter.  11.  The  doctor's  sons 
are  also  doctors.  12.  The  names  of  his  30ns  are  Charles 
and  Frederick.  13.  Do  you  like  the  name  of  Charles  ?  14. 
I  love  Charles,  but  I  do  not  love  his  name. 


EXEBCISE  6. 

ADJECTIVES  OF  1st  DECLENSION. 

[114r-122.] 

Vocabulary^ 

fc^on 

beauiifvl 

rot^  [rot] 

red 

bunt 

gayly  colored 

Kctn 

lUUe,  smaU 

frifd) 

fresh 

arm 

poor 

ncu 

new 

^agUd^ 

y^iy 

gut 

good 

iDarm 

warm 

fCcigig 

industrious 

lieb 

dear 

grog 

big 

gmdfUd^ 

happy 

grftn 

green 

bic  grcubc 

pleasure 

b(au 

blue 

bic  (SItern 

the  parents 

bte  mi6i 

the  milk 

bic  ?cutc 

the  people 

1.  3)er  JSaufmann  l^at  fc^one  Stpfel  unb  bunte  93tumeu.  2.  S)te 
Sfinber  lieben  frifd^e  W\i6),  3.  S)er  Se'^rer  giOt  ben  Sc^utern 
ncne,  fd^one  SJUd^er.  4.  3n  ben  Siid^ern  finb  fci^one,  hxmit  Sitber. 
5.  ®ute  ftHnber  finb  bie  greube  i^re§  Se^rer§.  6.  ©inb  bic 
S'inber  i^re§  (So^ne§  gut  unb  ftei^ig  ?  T.  Sn  bem  ®avtcn  finb 
gro^e,  griine  93dume  unb  blaue  unb  rotl^e  [rote]  Slumen.  8.  ^cl) 
l^abe  blaue  931umen  unb  bu  ^aft  rot^c  [rote].  9.  ®ie  ^aufer  armer 
Scute  finb  ficin  unb  pfeUd^.  10.  ®utc  f^rauen  geben  armen 
Sinbern  fc^onc,  iDarme  ffileiber.  11.  S)ic  ©Item  guter,  flci^iger 
Sinaben  finb  gtiidEiid^.  12.  Sicbe§  Jfinb,  bu  bift  arm,  abcr  bu  bift 
glUcflid^.  13.  S)ic  ©tubenten  t}aben  rot^e  [rote]  unb  btaue  SlodEc. 
14.  3)cutfd^tanb  §at  gro^e,  fc^i3ne  Stabte. 
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n. 

1.  Good,  industrious  children  are  the  joy  of  their  parents. 
2.  The  mother  gives  her  children  warm  fresh  milk.  3.  In 
the  garden  are  beautiful  red  apples  and  little  blue  flowers. 
4.  Poor  little  children  have  ugly  dresses.  5.  The  professor's 
sons  are  big  ugly  boys.  6.  The  child  is  good  and  industri- 
ous. 7.  My  garden  is  large  and  beautiful.  8.  I  have  blue 
and  red  flowers  and  big  apples.  9. 1  give  warm  clothes  and 
red  apples  to  poor  little  children.  10.  The  trees  of  my 
garden  are  large  and  green,  but  my  house  is  small  and 
ugly.  11.  In  the  town  are  beautiful  large  houses  and  green 
trees.  12.  The  teachers  of  industrious,  good  boys  are 
happy.  13.  Good  teachers  love  their  pupils  and  good 
pupils  have  happy  teachers.  14  The  merchants  have  g-ay 
new  ribbons.  15.  Dear  friend,  you  have  beautiful  good 
daughters.  16.  The  cities  of  Germany  are  large  and  hand> 
some.  17.  My  children  have  good  books  and  gay  pictures. 
18.  Have  you  fresh  milk?  19.  I  have  fresh  warm  milk.  20. 
Good  teachers  have  good  pupils. 

EXERCISE  7. 

ADJECTIVES  OP  2nd  DECLENSION. 

[118-128.] 


Vocabvlary. 

¥^ 

high 

nlebrig 

low 

aU 

old 

franf 

sick 

tDeig 

white 

WtDarj 

black 

cbcl 

noble 

rcid^ 

rich 

barml^crijlg 

charitable 

unartlg 

naughiy 

trdge 

lazy 

^m 

pretty 

golben 

golden 

filbcr 

silver 

ba9  @rob 

the  bread 

ber  SBcin 

the  loine 

bic  Soffc 

the  cup 

Mr 

very 

(2)iefcr  thisy  jcncr  that,  declined  like  ber,  see  165.) 

L 

1.  Siefcr  ©aunt  ift  fel^r  ^oc^.    2.  S)cr  I^o^e,  fd)onc  93aum  ift 
in  bent  grofeen  Oartcn  mcine§  reid^en  %ac^6ar§.    3.  ®iefc  gutcn, 
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peifeigcn  Siinbcr  finb  bie  ©driller  be§  altcn  Se^rcr§.  4.  Sd^  gebc 
biefem  altcn,  franfeit  2)iannc  guten,  rotten  SBein  unb  toeijje^ 
©rob.  5.  SSir  lieDen  bag  meifee  93rob,  aOer  mir  l^abcn  nur 
fd^marjeg.  6.  3ft  bag  l^iibfci^e  ftinb  unartig?  1.  ®iejeg  l^iibfci^c 
SRabd^eu  ift  unartig  unb  tragc,  aber  jene  ^fi^Uc^cn  Sinber  finb  gut 
unb  flei^ig.  8.  S)er  ®raf  ift  cin  ebler  W,ann ;  er  ift  fe^r  reid^  unb 
l|at  fc^one,  grofte  Sd^loffer,  aOcr  er  ift  gut  unb  barmlierjig.  9.  ©einc 
gute  grau  gibt  ben  armcn,  franfen  Slinbern  guteg  83rob  unb 
marme  JJIeiber.  10.  S)ag  .^aug  biefeg  altcu  SDianneg  ift  ein  nieb* 
rigeg,  fleineS  §aug  in  ciner  gro^en,  fcl^onen  Stabt.  11.  ®r  ift 
feljr  arm,  aber  er  tjat  gute,  flei^ige  ©oljne.  12.  3)icfer  gute  ©ol^n 
gibt  feiner  armen  SKutter  ein  neue§,  marmeg  Stleib  unb  einc 
golbene  U^r.  13.  ^aben  biefe  armen  Seute  fitbeme  Soffcl? 
14.  9?ein,  fie  ^ben  gute  Soffet  aber  nid^t  filOerne.  15.  ®er  Heine 
©oI)n  jeneg  rcid^cn  Orafcn  l^at  feine  frifc^e  SJiild^  in  einer  filber* 
nen  Iaf[e. 


n. 

1. 1  love  these  pretty  little  children.  2.  The  old  father  of 
these  little  children  is  a  poor  sick  man.  3.  Mj  charitable 
mother  gives  the  poor  man  warm  clothes  and  good  black 
bread.  4  Do  you  love  this  red  wine  ?  5.  No,  but  I  love  that 
good  fresh  milk.  6.  My  rich  cousin  has  a  very  pretty  house 
in  the  beautiful  valley.  7.  That  high  white  castle  is  the 
castle  of  his  noble  friend.  8.  We  have  a  little  low  house, 
but  our  trees  are  high  and  beautiful  and  our  new  garden 
is  very  large.  9.  This  happy  man  has  seven  good  hand- 
some sons.    10.  These  pretty  little  girls  are  his  daughters. 

11.  My  rich  neighbor  has  silver  spoons  and  golden  watches, 
but  his  children  are  naughty  and  lazy  and  he  is  not  happy. 

12.  My  little  son  has  a  silver  cup  and  a  silver  spoon.  13. 
This  pretty  little  girl  gives  her  poor,  sick  brother  her  gay 
pictures  and  her  pretty  books.  14.  My  neighbor*s  trees  are 
high  and  beautiful,  but  I  have  a  beautiful  high  tree  in  my 
little  garden.  15.  I  love  the  beautiful  green  forest  and  the 
gay  flowers  and  the  little  birds,  but  I  do  not  love  this  great 
ugly  city. 
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EXERCISE  8. 

ADJECTIVES  USED  AS  SUBSTANTIVES  AND  AS  ADVEEBS. 


[129-130.] 

Vocabulary, 

ha^  ^uge 

the  eye 

bad  $aar 

theha^ 

bo«  2)orf 

tJie  viUage 

bie  ^iXiit 

thehvi 

bie  ec^teife 

the  how 

f(^(e(^t 

bad 

etma^ 

something 

nici^td 

nothing 

Diet 

much,  many 

%^n 

vchotet  quUe 

bunfel 

dark 

^ett 

bright 

lin! 

10 

rcd^t 

right 

Ua% 

pale 

nur 

only 

(Preterit  tense  of  l^abeti  hatje^  see  289.) 


1.  ®cr  2lrmc  ift  bcr  ©ruber  bc§  SReid^cn.  2.  ®ie  ®utcn  licficn 
ba§  ®utc,  abcr  bie  ©ci^teci^ten  Ucbcn  nur  bo§  ©c^Iec^te.  3.  S)ic 
©cl^onc  l^atte  eine  fcl^one  rot^e  JRofe  in  ber  fd^onen  ^anh,  4. 
^atteft  bu  ein  ganjcg  §au§  ?  5.  9?ein,  aber  ic^  ()atte  brei  gan^ 
fd}one  Sinin^cr  tm  ^aufc  meine§  SJater^.  6.  Gr  cjibt  bemSIeinen. 
etmaS  fct)oue§,  aber  er  gibt  bcm  9ntcn  nidf|t§.  1.  Sicfe  3)ame  l^at 
buuHe§  §aar  unb  bunfelblnue  9(ugen.  8.  .^at  fie  ein  bunfle§ 
ober  ein  I)eHe§  Jileib  ?  9.  ©ie  ijai  ein  bunfelrotf)e§  [rote§]  Sleib 
mtt  blaplauen  ©d^Ieifcn.  10.  5)a§  Sfinb  l&atte  ein  ganj  fleine^ 
SSuglein  in  ber  2infcn.  11.  5)er  9Irme  ^ai  nur  eine  ganj  nicb=: 
•rige  ^iitte,  aber  ber  SJeic^e  Ijat  ein  fc^oneS  ©d^toji  unb  Diele 
gelber  unb  S)orfcr.  12.  SSir  (;atten  Ijiele*  bunfelrut^e  [rote] 
Stofen,  aber  fie  l^atten  nur  iDei^e. 

n. 

1.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are  brothers.  2.  I  love  good, 
but  they  love  evil.  3.  Has  your  little  brother  dark  eyes  ? 
4.  No,  he  has  bright  blue  eyes  and  quite  golden  hair.  5. 
His  coat  is  dark  green,  but  mine  is  quite  black.  6.  This 
whole  great  building  is  a  monastery.  7.  Had  he  anything 
pretty  in  his  right  hand?  8.  He  had  nothing  new;  he  had 
only  a  pale  blue  flower.    9.  We  had  many  dark  and  light 

♦   192. 
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dresses,  but  this  pretty  girl  had  only  wholly  black  dresses. 
10.  The  beauty  has  black  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes.  11. 
The  little  one  is  pretty,  but  he  is  very  naughty.  12.  The 
whole  village  is  very  poor  and  ugly,  but  this  little  hut  is 
quite  pretty,     13.  We  love  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 


a 

EXERCISE  9. 

COMPARATIVE  AND  SUPERLATIVE  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

[133-142.] 

Vocabulary. 

(gngtanb           England 

(Suro^a 

Europe 

granfrcid^        Erance 

ble  ©d^meij 

Switzerland 

bic  ?ittc           the  lUy 

bad  ^eild^en 

theviolet 

ftug                  dever 

m 

pr<y»d 

alt                   M 

iung 

young 

fag                   sioeet 

oft 

often 

noc^  (adv.)'       stiU 

al9 

than 

1.  Seine  Slumen  finb  fd^on,  aber  meine  Sftofen  finb  noij  fd^oner. 
2.  S)ie  fd6onften  Sftofen  finb  in  unferem  (Sarten.  3.  ©er  ®raf  ift 
reid^er  ot§  bcr  ^jSrofeff or,  aber  ber  Sfaufmann  ift  om  atterreid^ften. 
4.  ®ie  ©o^ne  be§  ©rafcn  finb  fd^oner  nnb  ftotjer  aU  meine 
©ot)ne,  aber  meine  ©ol^ne  finb  am  beften  unb  am  IlUgften.  5.  ^at 
bcr  ®raf  aud^  jiingere  ©bl^ne  ?  6.  ®r  Ijat  nur  brei  ©o^ne ;  ber 
Stltefte  ift  Dffijier,  ber  Su^gere  ift  ©tubent,  aber  ber  Siingfte  ift 
nod^  5u  ^aufe.  7.  Sie  9tofe  ift  fd^oner  at§  bie  Silie,  aber  ba§  ^tiU 
dffen  ift  &ie  fd^onfte  ber  93Iumcn.  8.  ®ie  Slrmen  finb  oft  gtiicEIid^er 
at§  bie  SReid^en,  aber  bie  ®uten  finb  am  allergtUtflid^ften.  9.  S)ie^ 
fe§  SRabd^en  ift  t)iet  blaffer  aU  i^re  ©c^toefter.  10.  ^a,  fie  ift 
Iranf,  aber  bie  fleine  ift  nod^  !ranler.  11.  ©iefer  Jhiabe  ift  l^bd^ft 
unartig,  er  ift  toiel  fd^led^ter  aU  feine  jUngeren  93riiber.  12.  Sfleine 
Snaben  finb  oft  artiger  aU  ftltere.  13.  ^(S)  liebe  meine  greunbe 
fel^r,  aber  id^  tiebc  am  meiften  meine  S3riiber  unb  meine 
©Item.  14.  granfreid^  ift  Reiner  at§  ©eutfd^Ianb,  aber  bic 
©d^meij  ift  bag  fleinfte  Sanb  (Suropa^g.  15.  granfreid^  unb 
5)eutfd^tanb  finb  gro^e  unb  rcic^e  Sanber,  aber  ©nglanb  ift  am 
atterreid^ften. 
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n. 

1.  This  child  is  larger  than  his  brother,  but  Charles  is 
the  largest  2.  Charles  is  better  than  the  older  pupils,  but 
Frederick  is  the  most  industrious  of  the  boys.  3.  Tliese 
younger  boys  are  cleverer  than  the  older  ones.  4.  The 
reddest  apples  are  the  prettiest,  but  these  green  apples  are 
sweeter  than  the  red  ones.  5.  These  flowers  are  very  bright 
and  pretty.  6.  Yes;  but  the  pale  red  roses  are  prettier,  and 
these  blue  violets  are  the  prettiest  flowers  in  my  garden. 
7.  The  rose  is  the  most  beautiful  flower,  the  Hly  is  the 
proudest;  but  the  violet  is  the  prettiest  of  all.  8.  England 
is  asmallercountry  than  Germany,  but  the  Englishmen  are 
prouder  and  richer  than  the  Germans.  9.  Is  Switzerland 
larger  than  England  ?  10.  No;  Switzerland  is  still  smaller 
than  England.  11.  These  poor  children  are  sick  and  un- 
happy, but  the  smallest  one  is  the  most  unhappy.  12.  She 
is  poorer  and  sicker  than  her  brother,  and  she  is  also  the 
youngest.  13.  The  biggest  of  these  girls  is  ugly;  but 
the  younger  is  prettier,  and  the  youngest  is  the  prettiest. 
14.  She  is  quite  beautiful.  15.  We  love  our  friends  more 
than  our  teachers.  16.  I  love  the  rose  more  than  the  lily, 
but  I  love  the  violet  most. 

EX£BCISE  10. 

PEESONAL  PRONOUNS. 

[149-166.] 

VocabxHary, 
mlt  (prep,  wiih  dative)  wlJIh  t)on  (prep,  with  dative)  c/,  from 

bad  @tii(f  the  piece  bic  glafd^c  the  bottle 

(Preterit  tense  of  feitt  6c,  239.2.) 

L 

1.  Siebt  btefe  grau  t^re  Sinbcr  ?  2.  ^a,  .fie  Itebt  fte  unb  fie 
Iteben  fie.  3.  ©ie  lieben  S^te  ©ol^ne,  aber  fie  lieben  @te  nid^t. 
4.  ®tbt  S^nen  S^r  ©ruber  bte§  99uc^  ?  5.  SRein,  meine  ©d^mefter 
Qtbt  e§  mtr.  6.  ^atte  er  bie  gebcr?  T.  (£r  l^atte  fie  in  ber 
^anb.  8.  SBarft  bu  im  Garten  ?  9.  ^dj  wax  mit  il^m  im  ©artexi. 

10.  ^aben  ©ie  bie  SBitber  t)on  ^i)xtn  Sinbem  in  biefem  Sud^c? 

11.  Sd^  l^abe  fie  barin.  12.  Sd^  Qcbt  fie  3f)nen.  13.  Sfarl,  bu  bift 
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ein  fc^Ied^ter  ^nah(i,  akr  ©op()ie  unb  griebric!),  t^r  feib  gute 
Stnber.  14.  SSir  finb  ©d^ttjeftern  unb  toir  liebeu  un§.  16.  S^ 
gebe  eud^  biefe  jmei  3tpfet.  16.  ©inb  ©ie  fein  aSruber? 
17.  Sc^  bin  eg.  18.  §atteft  bu  hen  Soffet?  19.  gc^  ^atte 
xf)n  in  ber  rec{|ten  ^anb.  20.  ®ibt  er  bir  ein  ©tUcf  Don 
feinem  S3robe  ?  21.  ®r  gibt  mir  ein  (Bind  ba\)on  unb  auc^  eine 
g{afc()e  SScin*.  22.  2)a§  SRcibc^cn  toar  mit  mir  in  ber  ©tobt, 
unb  i^r  Sruber  toax  aud^  mit  un§.  23.  ®r  iDar  gliicftid^,  unb 
mx  voaxzn  eg  aud^.  24.  Sg  maren  Diele  Seute  in  ber  ©tabt. 

n. 

1.  Dost  thou  love  me,  my  brother?  2.  I  love  thee  and 
thou  lovest  me.  3.  Does  his  sister  give  him  the  flowers  ? 
4  She  gives  them  to  him.  6.  Was  your  sister  in  the  garden 
too?  6.  She  was  with  me  in  the  garden.  7.  Children,  were 
you  good  and  industrious  ?  8.  We  were  so.  9.  I  have  a 
picture  of  you  in  my  book.  10.  No,  it  is  not  in  it;  it  is  in 
my  hand.  11.  This  picture  is  not  a  picture  of  me,  it  is  a 
picture  of  my  mother.  12.  There  were  many  pupils  in  the 
school.  13.  Were  you  a  pupil  of  the  old  man  ?  14.  I  was. 
15.  I  have  a  picture  of  the  Englishman  in  my  room.  16.  I 
was  in  your  room,  but  it  was  not  in  it.  17.  Have  you  the 
apple  ?  18.  I  have  it  and  a  piece  of  bread  also.  19.  Do 
you  love  her  or  me  ?  20.  I  love  her,  but  I  do  not  love  you. 
21.  Your  friends  love  you  and  you  love  them,  but  I  do  not 
love  you.  22.  I  have  your  pen  and  I  give  it  to  you.  23. 
Were  these  boys  with  you  in  the  monastery?  24.  They 
were  with  us,  but  we  do  not  love  them.  25.  Have  you  the 
bottle  of  wine  in  your  hand  ?  26.  I  have  it  in  it.  27.  That 
girl  has  my  ring.  28.  No,  she  hasn't  it ;  your  brother  has  it. 

£XERC1S£  11. 
POSSESSIVE  AND  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

[167-171.] 

Vocabulary. 

ber  O^cim       the  unde  ber  Sormunb  the  guardian 

bie  %antt         the  aunt  ba8  2^1^coter  the  theatre 

ba8  ^fcrb         the  horse  ber  $unb  the  dog 

ber  S3ricf         the  letter  bag  @^)icl  the  game 

*  216.5a. 
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1.  ©inb  bic  SRdnner  greunbe  Don  ^l^ncn?  2.  !J)cr  ift  mctn 
Dfjcim,  unb  jcner  ift  mein  S?ormunb,  3.  ©inb  bicfc  jmei  5Pfevbc 
bic  fcinigcn  ?  4.  3)a§  ift  mein  ^Pfcrb,  aber  jencg  ift  ein  5Pferb  be§ 
§crrn  Sd^mibt.  5.  ©ein  $Pferb  ift  grower  al§  ba§  meinige,  aber 
ba§  ^f)UQt  ift  am  groRten.  6.  SBaren  ©ie  in  ber  ©tabt  ?  7.  3d) 
mar  in  SBerlin  mit  bem  ®rafen  unb  einem  g^eunbe  beffelbcn. 
8.  ©eine  greunbe  finb  nid^t  bie  meinigen.  9.  SBir  tt)aren  im 
Jl^eater  mit  feiner  Jante  unb  beren  l^iibfd^er  Sod^ter.  10.  ®a§ 
ift  ein  fc^oneS  2:^eater.  11.  Unfere  Sfinber  unb  bie  unfere§  SJad^* 
bar§  finb  ©d^iiter  iene§  2Kanne§.  12.  SReinc  JfJinber  finb  bie 
greunbe  ber  feinigen.  13.  ©ie  finb  in  berfetben  ©c^ute  unb  ^oben 
immer  biefelben  iBiic^er  unb  biefelben  ©tubien.  14.  SKein  ^uub 
unbbermeine^D^eim^  loarenmitmirimSBalbe.  15.  SReinertDar 
gan^  unartig,  abei*  ber  feinige  ift  ein  l^iibfd^er,  artiger  $unb. 
16.  ©inb  bie  smei  Sriefe  bein  ?  17.  S)er  ift  mein,  aber  jencr  ift 
ber  beinige.   18.  5)a§  finb  bie  93riefe  meineg  O^eim^. 


n. 

1.  Were  you  in  Berlin  with  your  brother  ?  2.  I  was  in 
Berlin  with  my  friends  and  those  of  my  brother.  3.  Our 
friends  are  always  the  same.  4.  I  love  his  and  he  loves 
mine.  5.  Is  this  your  dog  or  that  of  j-our  uncle?  6.  My 
uncle's  dog  is  much  handsomer  than  that.  7.  Had  you  your 
horses  or  your  guardian's  ?  8.  We  had  my  guardian's,  his  are 
much  better  than  ours.  9.  This  is  my  horse,  but  that  is  my 
brother's.  10.  This  boy  was  in  the  forest  with  our  neighbor 
and  his  son.  11.  He  (that  one)  is  a  pretty  little  boy.  12. 
Have  you  my  letter  or  my  aunt's?  13.  I  have  our  letter 
and  yours  and  hers.  14.  I  give  you  them.  15.  That  is  his, 
but  I  have  also  a  letter  from  my  mother.  16.  I  have  a  pic- 
ture of  her  (the  same).  17.  I  do  not  like  dogs.  18.  Yours 
are  bad,  but  your  uncle's  are  the  worst. 


gcjlcrn 

yesterday 

iefet 

now 

ber  ^^a(er 

the  painter 

bcr  ^aifcr 

the  Emperor 

@ott 

God 
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EXERCISE  12. 
JHTEBEOGATIVE,  RELATIVE,  AND  INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS. 

[172-195.] 

VocabiUary. 

l^cutc  to-day 

bcriUmt  famous 

bad  @e(b  the  money 

bad  9{at]^^aud  [d^atl^aud]  thetoxon-haU 
bad  portrait  the  portrait 


1.  28cr  ift  biefer  9Kann?  2.  ©r  ift  berfetbe,*  ber  gcftern  l^ier 
toax.  3.  3Bem  gebeii  ©ie  ben  Srief ,  ben  ©ie  in  bcr  ^anb  l^aben  ? 
4.  ^^  gebe  i^n  bemjcnigen,  ben  id^  am  meiften  tieOe.  5.  SBer 
lein  ®elb  ^ai,  ift  (jtiicflid^er  at§  berjenige,  ber  feine  gveunbe  I)at. 
6.  3)er,  ber  micl^  nic^t  lieOt,  ift  nid^t  mein  Svcnnb.  7.  SBa§  fur 
ein  9JJann  ift  fein  ®aft?  8.  ®r  ift  eiu  junger  SRalcr,  beffen 
SSitber  fe^r  beriil^mt  finb.  9.  ©inb  feine  93itber  fd^oner  al§  bie 
be§  oltcn  aRaIer§,  ber  geftern  I)ier  lunr  ?  10.  ®er  ift  aud^  ein 
beriil^mter  SRater,  aber  ber  jiingere  ift  am  beriil^mteften.  11. 
SBeld^e  Sitber  finb  tjon  S^rem  grennbc  ?  12.  SDa§  ^^ortrait  be§ 
Staiferg,  uiclc^e§  im  9i\itl)t}au^  ift  ift  Don  i^m.  13.  SSJelc^'  ein 
fc^oneg  93ilb !  14.  SBcffen  finb  bicfc  ^Pferbe  ?  15.  ©^  finb  bie 
$Pferbe  be§  jungen  Dffijicrg,  ber  jctU  in  unferem  ^aufe  ift. 
16.  SBer  fotd)c  ^ferbe  ^at,  ift  ein  ®{iU!{icI)er.  11.  SBer  gibt  un§ 
affeg,  n)a§  mir  l^aDen  ?  18.  SDer  gnte  ®ott  giOt  un§  aHe^,  tt)a§  mir 
l^aben.  19.  ®i()t  bein  SSormunb'bir  etmag'fd^oneS?  20.  ©r  gibt 
mir  immer  bietc  fd^onc  ©ad^en,  aber  er  gibt  mir  l^eutc  nid^tg 
9Jeue§. 

n. 

1.  Prom  whom  is  this  letter?  2.  The  letter  which  you 
have  in  your  hand  is  from  my  sister  who  is  now  in 
Germany.  3.  In  which  city  is  she  ?  4.  She  is  in  the  same 
city  in  which  I  was.  5.  Whom  do  you  love?  6.  I  love 
those  who  love  me  and  who  are  my  friends.     7.  He  who 

>434.    437. 
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has  no  friends  is  unhappy.  8.  Whose  horses  have  yon  ? 
9.  I  have  the  horses  of  my  uncle  who  is  now  sick.  IflL  He 
is  at  the  house  of  the  doctor  whose  best  friend  be  is. 
11.  What  sort  of  pictures  have  you  in  your  book  ?  12.  TKat 
is  a  picture  of  the  painter  whose  portraits  are  so  famous, 
and  this  is  a  picture  of  our  good  Emperor  whom  we  love 
so  much.  13.  What  a  pretty  book!  14.  Whoever  lias 
money   gives  something  to  the  poor  who  have  nothing*. 

15.  This  good  man  gives  all  he  has  to  the  poor  and  sick. 

16.  What  does  he  give  them?  17.  He  gives  them  warm 
clothes  which  rich  people  give  to  him.  18.  He  who  has  no 
friends  is  more  unhappy  than  he  who  has  no  money. 
19.  Those  who  do  not  love  me  are  not  my  friends.  20.  Wliose 
children  are  we?  21.  We  are  the  children  of  God,  who 
loves  us  and  who  gives  us  ali  we  have.  22.  Some  have 
much  money  aijd  some  have  no  money.  23.  Several  of  my 
friends  were  in  our  house  to-day.  24.  We  have  many  fine 
pictures  in  our  town-hall,  but  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
is  the  finest. 


EXERCISE  13. 


i 

3AEDINAL  AND  ORDINAL  NUMERALS. 

[196-203.] 

Voc(ibiUary. 

bcr  Xag 

(he  day 

bcr  yj^onat 

the  month 

ba«  3al)r 

the  year 

bie  (Stunbc 

the  hour 

blc  aianutc 

the  mimUe 

ber  ®eburt«tag 

the  birtliday 

blc  ^iocf|c 

the  week 

bie  53lb(lot^cf 

the  library 

3atiuar 

January 

gcbruar 

February 

Tldxi 

March 

%Mi 

April 

'>Mai 

May 

3um 

June 

3uU 

July 

Slugufl 

August 

(September 

September 

October 

October 

9^o»cmber 

November 

3)ecember 

December 

blc  maxt 

mark  (coin 

worth  24  cts.) 

. 

1.   ^cute  ift  bcr  fiiuf  unb  jmansicjfte  Wdx^,  ac^t5cf)n  r)unbtvt 
fieben  unb  ad^tjig.    2.  S)n§  ^a^r  ^at  12  9Konate,  ieber  aRonat 
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l^ot  30  obcr  31  SEagc,  icber  2:ag  ^at  24  Stunben,  unb  jcbc  ©tunbc 
l^at  60  SWinuten.  3.  SKarj  ift  ber  britte  aKouat  be§  ^a'f)xt§. 
4.  ©eftem  mar  ber  16te  Jag  be§  9tcn  SKonat^  bc§  25tcn  Saf)re§ 
meine§  Seben^.  5.  SMem  ®eburt§tag  ift  ben  9ten  gebruar, 
ber-beinc  ift  ben  29ten  Stuguft.  6.  SBie  tjiele  Siid^er  ^aitn  ©ie 
in  gi^rer  93ibIiotl)ef  ?  7.  3c^  l^abe  ungefd^r  2450  Sucker,  aOer 
mein  D^eim  l^at  t)iet  2:aufenb  Slicker  in  feiner  SiOIiotl^cf. 
8.  SBir  finb  brei  Sriiber,  ©o^ne  eine§  9Sater§,  ber  erfte  ift  20 
galore  alt,  ber  2te  ift  18  ^a^x^  aU,  ber  britte  ift  in  feinem  16ten 
goitre.  9.  SBir  toaren  ten  25ten  guti  1878  mit  nnferen  10  ftin:= 
bern  in  SJerlin.  10.  S)ie  brei  alteften  ber  Stinber  finb  SnaOen, 
ba§  t)ierte  unb  fiinfte  finb  SKabd^en,  unb  bie  fiinf  anberen  finb 
auc^  ©o^ne.  11.  S)er  Sieid^e  ^at  1,000,000  SKarf,*  aber  fein 
armer  SRad^bar  l^at  fein  ®elb. 

n. 

1.  Yesterday  was  the  IGth  of  July,  1887.  '  2.  Was  yester- 
day your  birthday?  3.  No,  my  birthday  is  the  19th  of 
November,  and  my  sister's  birthday  is  the  6th  of  February. 
4.  I  have  three  sisters,  the  first  is  25  years  old,  the  second 
is  22,  and  the  third  is  in  her  20th  year.  5.  June  is  the  6th 
month  of  the  year.  6.  The  year  has  12  months,  52  weeks, 
and  365  days.  7.  The  Emperor's  birthday  was  the  22nd  of 
March.  8.  He  is  90  years  old,  and  his  son  is  48.  9.  In  the 
city's  library  are  52,973  books.  10.  Have  you  much  money  ? 
I  had  many  thousand  marks,  but  now  I  have  only  57  marks. 

11.  My  guardian  is  very  rich  ;   he   has  5,787,320  marks. 

12.  Whose  are  these  seven  children?  13.  Two  are  my 
brother's  children,  and  the  other  five  are  mine.  14.  July  4th, 
1776.   15.  Oct  17th,  1519. 

EXEBCISB  14. 

SIMPLE  FORMS  OF  VERBS. 

[231-237.] 

Vocabulary. 

like  tlebcn  conjugate :  like  gcben  conjugate : 

IDO^nen  dvoeU,  Uve  fc^cn  see 

ntalcn  paint  lefen  read 

*211.2. 
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faufen  huy  frfl^er        formerly 

Wilnfc^en        toisA,  ward  ber  $ut      ihjR  hoi 

totii  (conj.),    because  aid  (conj.),  uchsn 

(See  B8eM,  434.) 


1.  SBcr  gab  S^jncn  bag  S3uc^  ?  2.-3c^  9^6  c§  il^m,  iDeit  id^  \f)n 
liebte.  3.  SSo  uio(}nen  3f)re  Sreunbe  ?  4.  ©ic  mol^nten  frii^cr  in 
ber  ©tabt,  aber  fie  n)o(}nen  ie^t  l^ier  im  SBalbe.  5.  SBa§  fauftc 
bie  grau,  at§  ber  Saufmann  l^ier  mar  ?  6.  @ie  !auftc  SRocte  imb 
^ute  fiir  i^re  a%bcr.  *r.  SBa§  fur  cin  Sud^  lefen  ©ie  ?  8.  ®r 
licSt  cine  ®efd)id)te  'oon  S)eutfcl^Ianb.  9.  ®ib  fie  mir,  id^  tcfe  fie 
aud^.  10.  SSa§  fagte  er,  aB  ©ie  e§  if)m  gaben  ?  11.  ®r  fagte 
nidjtg,  meil  id^  \i)n  iiicl)t  fa^.  12.  SBa§  fie^ft  bu,  geliebte§  Sinb  ? 
13.  Sd^  fel^e  jmci  fd)6u  gemalte  SBitber.  14.  SBer  matte  bag  ^or:^ 
trait  t)on  S^^^nt  S?ater  ?  15.  2)er  iuuge  SOlater,  ber  in  unftrem 
^aufe  mo^nt,  malte  e§.  16.  ©age  ntir  ma§  bu  mnnfd^cft,  nnb  id^ 
gebe  e§  bir.  IT.  ®ib  mir  nid^tg,  id^  l^abe  alleg  mag  id^  miinfd^e. 
18.  SBag  fiir  ein  «ilb  matten  ©ie  ?  19.  Sc^  matte  ein  Sitb  t)on 
bem  ^aufe  morin  id^  mo^ne. 

n. 

1.  Love  me  because  I  love  you.    2.  "Why  did  you  give  her 
your  picture  ?    3.   I  gave  it  to  her  because  she  loved  me. 

4.  What  did  you  say  to  the  merchant  when  you  saw  him  ? 

5.  We  bought  books  and  pictures.  6.  What  sort  of  books 
are  you  reading  ?  7.  I  am  reading  the  history  which  my 
uncle  gave  me.  8.  Read  it  and  give  it  to  me.  9.  This 
painter  lived  seven  years  in  Berlin,  but  now  he  lives  in  our 
city.  10.  He  paints  very  beautiful  pictures.  11.  He  painted 
the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  which  you  saw  in  Berlin. 
12.  This  rich  man  bought  the  picture  which  I  saw.  13.  We 
saw  the  Emperor  the  15th  of  February  1879,  when  we  were 
in  Berlin.  14.  What  did  he  want  ?  15.  He  wanted  nothing 
more,  he  bought  all  he  wanted.  16.  I  am  cold  because  I 
have  no  hat.  17.  Buy  a  hat  when  the  merchant  is  here. 
18. 1  do  not  buy  a  hat  because  I  have  no  money.    19.  Give 
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me  money.  20.  I  have  three  loved  and  loving  daughters. 
21.  Thou  mayest  love,  he  may  live,  you  might  paint,  he 
might  see,  we  may  read,  give,  he  might  buy,  we  might 
see,  you  may  paint. 

EXERCISE  15. 

SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  FORMS  OF  THE  AUXTLIAEIEa 

[238-244.] 

Vocabuh/ry. 


ber  ©encrtit 

the  general 

ber  @o(bat 

tJie  scidier 

bcr  grufiUng 

the  spring 

bcr  ^crbfl 

axdumn 

bcr  ^ommcr 

summer 

bcr  iBintcr 

winter 

bic  3a^rc«gcit 

the  season 

ha^  iBcttcr 

the  voeather 

fatt 

cM 

f)ci6 

hot 

im 

cod 

gufricbcn 

contented 

tobt  [tot] 

dead 

xoenn,  conj. 

if,  when 

gu,  adv. 

too 

ju,prep.  (with  dative  or  inf 

L 

1.  ®icfc  ffitnber  tDurben  franf,  meit  fie  feinc  toarmcn  S^teiber 
l^atten.  2.  S)a§  SBetter  mirb  jefet  fiil^Ier  uub  bic  S^inbcr  merben 
gefunb.  3.  ^m  ©ommer  ift  \)a^  SBetter  fel^r  l^ei^,  aber  im  ^erbft 
mirb  e§  flitter,  unb  im  SBinter  ift  e§  am  aHerfcilteften.  4.  3)er 
SrU()Iing  ift  fe^r  fd^on  gemefen,  aber  ber  ©ommer  ift  bic  fd^onftc 
Sal^re^jeit.  5.  SBarum  ift  ber  altc  SKann  f o  berii^mt  ?  6.  @r  ift 
bcriil^mt,  tDcit  er  ein  grower  (Senerat  getDcfen  ift.  7.  Qd^  mcirc* 
aui)  ©otbat  gemorben,  uicmif  id^  ni(f)t  franf  gemcfen  mare.  8.  S)er 
arme  Slnabe  marb  immer  fran!er,  unb  er  ift  je^t  tobt  [tot].  9.  Qc^ 
l^abe  biete  g^^cunbe  gcl^abt,  aber  bu  bift  mein  befter  greuub.  10. 
S)er  alte  9)tater  l^at  biete  greuubc  unb  S3efannte  gijl^abt,  al§  er  reid^ 
unb  berii^mt  ttjar.  11.  ^^fct  ^at  er  feine  greunbe,  toeil  er  arm 
geitjorbcn  ift.  12.  (£§  ift  gut  reid^  ju  fein,  aber  e§  ift  beffer  gutc 
greunbe  ju  l^aben.    13.  ©ei  gut  unb  bu  mirft  glucflid^  fein. 

14.  J)u  bift  flein,  mein  Si'mh,  aber  bu  mirft  jcben  Jag  grower. 

15.  3)cr  SSater  be§  Sitaben  ift  ein  reid^er  SKann  gemefen,  unb 
jener  iDirb  t)iel  6^elb  I)aben,  menu  er  alter  ift.  16.  ©ie  ttjcrben 
morgen  fed^§  3Konate  in  Serlin  gemefen  fein. 

*  832,1.     1 886.46.    434. 
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n. 

1.  Ton  were,  they  became,  she  might  have,  we  had,  they 
might  become,  we  may  have  been,  had  you  had?  they  had 
become,  we  shall  be,  we  should  have  had,  you  shall  have 
been,  he  shall  be,  she  had  had,  I  have  been,  thou  mightest 
have  been,  we  may  have  had,  to  have  had,  to  have  been,  to 
have  become.  2.  Be  diligent,  become  good,  have  all  that  you 
want.  3.  It  becomes  warmer  in  the  spring.  4.  We  were  too 
hot  in  summer*  and  we  are  too  cold  in  winter.  5.  We  have 
had  beautiful  weather  to-day,  but  to-morrow  will  be  more 
beautiful.  6.  If  I  were  rich,  Tshould  be  happy.  7.  Be  diligent 
and  good,  and  you  will  become  rich  and  happy.  8.  I  have 
been  very  happy,  but  I  am  become  poor  and  old,  and  I  have 
no  friends.  9.  I  shall  have  beeu  happy  if  you  have  been 
my  friend.  10.  Why  did  this  man  become  so  rich?  11.  He 
has  been  a  poor  soldier,  but  he  became  a  famous  general. 

12.  His  sons  will  also  be  soldiers  when  they  are  older. 

13.  He  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had  had  a  son. 
14  It  is  good  to  be  a  famous  general,  but  it  is  better  to  be 
a  good  man.  15.  It  is  good  to  have  money,  but  it  is  better 
to  have  good  friends.  16.  The  children  would  be  happy  if 
they  had  warm  clothes.  17.  The  weather  becomes  warmer 
every  day. 

EXEBCISE  16. 
VERBS  OP  THE  NEW  CONJUGATION. 

[245-250.] 

Vocabulary, 

le^ren  ieach 

{c^iden  send 

reben  taXk 

{agett  say 

icbcn  live 

orbcltcn  voork 

crgSl^ten  feB  bring  en    bring 

femten  kiMw  (peacquairdedwUK)    morgen    to-morrow 

bort  there,  yonder  lange,  adv.  lonq 

*  ee.4a. 


Icrncn 

learn 

fpiclcn 

play 

^orcu 

hear 

(oben 

praise 

rcifcn 

journey,  go  hy  travelling 

gclgcn 

shcno 
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1.  ^abcn  bic  Jlinbcr  gut  gcorbcitct?  2.  5)cr  Sel^rcr  lobt  pc, 
tDeil  fie  gut  arbeiten.  3.  @r  l^at  fie  nUcg  gelcl^rt  tt)a§  fie  gelernt 
l^aben.  4.  3^  lobe  i^n,  meil  er  bie  SJinbcr  fo  t)iete§  gele^rt  f)at. 
5.  ®ie  Siuber  loerben  im  (Sarten  fpiclen,  totnn  fie  5mei  ©tiinben 
genrbeitet  l^aben.  6.  Sage  mir,  mag  bir  ^err  ©d^mibt  gefagt  f)at 
7.  3^  rebete  tange  mit  i^m,  er  crja^Ite  mir  t)on  feinem  Setter, 
ber  nad^  Stmerifa  gereift  ift.  8.  S)er  reifte  waci)  9lmerifa,  tDcit  er 
fo  arm  mar,  aber  er  l}at  t)iet  geavbeitet,  unb  er  ift  je^t  reiclj  ge^* 
tDorbeu.  9.  (£r  l^at  ein  grofeeg  .^au§  ge!auft  unb  roirb  in  Slmerifa 
leben.  10.  6r  Ijat  feinem  SSetter  ein  Silb  bat)on  gefd^icft,  meldfteg 
er  mir  gejeigt  l^at.  11.  ®r  l^atte  e§  bir  gejeigt,  ttjenn  bu  bort 
gemefen  mareft.  12.  ^orten  ©ic  ma§  ber  ^jJrofeffor  fagte? 
13.  6r  l^at  bie  Silber  gelobt,  bie  \i)  xtjxn  gejeigt  l^abe.  14.  @r 
liebt  au4  bie  fc^bnen  Sitber,  unb  l^at  t)iele  batjon  gefel^en,  al§  er 
nad^  518ari§  reifte.  15.  S^ifl^^^  ®ic  il^m  oud^  meine  Siid^er,  unb 
fagcn  ©ie  mir,  toa^  er  badon  benft.  16.  ®r  l^citte  bie  Siid^er 
gelobt,  menu  er  fie  gefe^en  ptte.  17.  ^d^  fcnne  ben  ^rofeff or 
nid^t.  18.  3Ba§  brac^te  er  bir  geftern  ?  19.  @r  l^at  mir  nid^t§  ge* 
brad^t,  aber  er  mirb  mir  morgen  ettt)a§  fd^oneS  bringen.  20.  ®r 
fannte  meine  ©Item,  at§  fie  in  Serlin  lebten. 

n. 

1.  What  did  you  buy  when  you  were  in  the  city  ?  2.  I 
bought  books  and  sent  them  to  my  uncle.  3.  Have  you 
read  the  books  which  you  bought  ?  4.  I  had  read  many 
of  the  books,  and  I  shall  have  read  them  all.  5.  Did  the 
professor  teach  you  much  ?  6.  He  taught  me  all  that  I 
have  learned.  7.  Have  you  talked  with  him  ?  8.  No,  but  I 
heard  all  he  said.  9.  The  professor  had  travelled  much 
and  he  bought  many  books  and  pictures.  10.  He  has 
showed  me  his  whole  library,  and  he  told  me  where  he 
bought  the  books.  11.  He  would  not  have  journeyed  to 
Paris  if  he  had  not  been  rich.  12.  Did  you  hear  what  the 
children  said  when  they  where  playing  in  the  garden? 
13.  They  had  played  in  the  garden,  but  they  were  working 
when  I  was  in  the  garden.     14.   Show  them  the  pictures 
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which  your  brother  brought  you.  15.  When  they  have 
worked  two  hours  I  will  show  them  the  pictures.  16.  He 
told  the  children  a  story,  and  showed  them  pictures  of  the 
country  in  which  she  had  lived.  17.  Tell  me  with  whom 
you  have  talked.  18.  We  were  talking  with  Mr.  Smith,  but 
he  said  nothing.  19.  I  know  him,  but  I  do  not  like  him. 
20.  It  is  better  to  work  than  to  talk.  21.  I  shall  bring  you 
a  new  book  to-morrow. 


EXEBCISE  17. 

MODAL   AUXILIABIES. 

[251-260.] 

L 

1.  aSittft  bu  nad^  5Port§?  2.  Sd^  tnoc^tc  tiad^  ^axx^  rctfcn, 
abcr  xij  fann  e§  nid^t.  3.  SBir  f onntcn  nid^t  nad^  ^ari§^  mcil  mir 
nadj  ©erlin  ^aben  rcifen  niiiffcn.  4.  3d^  ntag  mijt  aUcin  rcifen, 
aber  xij  merbe  e§  je^t  muffen.  5.  SBa§  \)at  er  bem  3Jiannc 
gefacjt  ?  6.  ®r  biirfte  nid^t  mit  il^m  reben,  tt)eil  er  cin  fd^lcd^ter 
Slfaiiu  fein  fott.  *l.  ^6)  foHte  mit  if)m  rebcn,  aber  id)  ^abe  e§ 
uicl}t  gemoHt.  8.  ©r  foil  iiod^  l^ier  fein,  man  mitt  \\)n  gcfe^cn 
l^abcii.  9.  Stonnen  bie  Sinbcr  S)eutfc^  ?  10.  3d^  l)of»^  ^^  \f)r[tn 
(\ckl)xt,  nber  fie  mogeii  e§  nid^t.  11.  ©ie  miiffen  arbeiten,  menu 
fie  lerneu  moHen.  12.  SDtan  fann  otte§  tDa§  man  tt)i(I.  13.  S)a§ 
SRdbc^en  t}at  nid^t  fpieten  fonncn,  lueit  e§  f)at  arbeiten  miiffen. 
14.  3)ie  Siinber  biirfcn  nid^t  reben,  fie  fotten  arbeiten.  15.  $)arf 
id)  fpieten  ?  16.  9?ein,  mein  S^inb,  bu  f ottft  je^t  arbeiten,  aber 
bu  iuirft  fpciter  fpieten  fonnen.  17.  ®r  tou^te  nid^t  Uia§  er  un§ 
facjen  fotlte.  18.  S^  foH  ba§  93ud£|  lefen  \mt>  id£|  mag  e§  nic^t. 
19.  SBir  mufeten  bie  fc^onen  ^pfel  laufen,  aU  ber  Jtaufmann  fie 
mir  jeigte. 

n. 

1.  Why  do  you  go  to  Berlin?  2.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to 
Berlin,  but  I  should  like  to  go  to  Paris.  3. 1  do  not  like  to 
travel.  4.  These  poor  children  cannot  learn  anything, 
Ibecause  they  have  tQ  work.   5,  Tbey  want  to  learn  German, 
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but  they  cannot.  6.  We  should  like  to  give  them  some 
money.  7.  This  boy  is  said  to  be  very  lazy ;  he.  is  not  to 
play  in  the  garden,  because  he  was  not  willing  to  work. 
8.  He  played  when  he  should  have  worked,  and  he  must 
now  work  when  he  might  have  played.  9.  Do  they  know 
what  he  said?  10.  They  do  not  know  it,  because  they  could 
not  hear  him.  11.  We  had  to  live  in  the  town,  but  we  shall 
now  be  able  to  live  here.  12.  I  am  to  show  you  the  book 
which  you  are  to  read.  13.  May  I  show  it  to  the  children  ? 
14.  No,  you  must  not  show  it  to  them,  because  they  ought 
not  to  see  it.  15.  I  wanted  to  shaw  it  to  him,  because  he 
knows  German.  16.  He  would  have  been  able  to  read  it. 
17.  You  ought  not  to  have  read  the  book.  18.  I  could  not 
but  read  it,  it  was  so  pretty.  19.  One  must  not  read  every- 
thing that  one  wishes.  20.  The  child  claims  to  have  read 
the  book,  but  she  could  not  (do  it).  21.  Do  you  know  what 
she  wanted  to  say  to  him  ?  22.  I  know  it,  but  I  may  not  say 
it  to  you.  23.  Children,  you  mu3t  be  very  industrious. 
24  You  do  not  like  to  learn,  but  you  will  be  obliged  (to 
do  it). 

EXERCISE  18. 
VEBBS  OF  THE  OLD  CONJUGATION. 

[261-273.] 

Vocabulary. 


taufen 

run 

fallen 

faU 

fommen 

come 

gc^en 

go 

fprec^cn 

speak 

rufcn 

caU 

brcd^cn 

break 

binben 

bind 

trlufen 

drink 

finben 

find 

fingcn 

sing 

bclgcn 

me 

genug 

enough 

nic 

n^ver 

ber  ^cUcr 

ihepkUe 

ba«  Jicb 

the  song 

1.  SBa§  fiir  Siebcr  {;a6en  ©ie  gefungen?  2.  9Bir  fnngen  bie 
2ieber,  bie  tt)ir  in  bicfem  olten  93uc!^e  gefiinbcn  l^oben.  3.  SBorum 
ftngcn  3I)re  ©t^tticfternnic^t?  4.  (Sie  finb  nod)  nicl^t  gefommen, 
unb  fie  fonnen  nic^t  fingen.  5.  SBnrun-  lief  \>ci^  Umh,  aU  tDir  e^ 
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fa^en?  6.  ©§  ift  gelaufen,  meil  bcr  ^unb  e§  gcbiffen  ^at 
n,  SBcrben  Sic  ben  ^unb  iiid^t  fd^logen?  8.  5Kcin,  cr  hi^  ba^ 
STinb,  we'd  e§  i^n  fd^lucj.  9.  ©r  bei^t  itur  bie  Sinbcr, 
melc^c  i[)u  (icfd}{iiGen  ^aben.  10.  SRufcn  ©ic  ben  ffnaben  unb 
biuben  jie  i(}m  bie  .^anb,  bie  ber  ^unb  gebiffen  l^nt.  11.  9Keiit 
iliiib,  ma§  [}aft  bu  fletf}an  ?  12.  Sc^  ^abc  ben  JcUcr  gebrod^en, 
ben  mir  bie  Sciimcfter  c^ah.  13.  9Bie  ^oft  bn  U}n  gcbrod^cn  ? 
14.  3c^  fiel,  nnb  ber  IcKer  brad^.  15.  S)u  itjaveft  nid)t  gefntlcn, 
menn  bu  nicl)t  {jelanfen  ()ntteft.  16.  SBarum  lamen  Sie  nic^t,  al§ 
id)  ©ic  rief  ?  17.  3^)  fprac^  ntit  meincm  Setter  nnb  fonnte  nid^t 
f ommen.  18.  ®r  lommt  nie,  mcnn  man  i^n  ruft.  19.  ganb  beinc 
©d^mefter  t^re  2:ante,  aU  fie  nad^  Serlin  ging?  20.  ©ie  ift  nic^t 
na^  ajerlin  gegangen,  aber  bie  Xante  n)irb  ju  un§  f  ommen. 

n. 

1.  Have  you  called  the  dog  ?  2.  I  called  him,  but  he  did 
not  come.  3.  Why  do  you  call  him  ?  4.  I  am  going  to  strike 
him,  because  he  has  bitten  the  little  girl.  5.  She  fell  down 
and  he  bit  her.  6.  Does  he  always  bite  the  children  ?  7.  Yes, 
he  is  a  bad  dog ;  I  have  not  beaten  him  enough.  8.  The 
boys  fell  down  when  they  were  going  to  school.  9.  They 
fell  because  they  always  run.  10.  Children,  do  not  run. 
11.  Where  are  the  plates?  12.  The  maids  have  broken 
them.  13.  Plates  always  break  when  they  fall.  14.  Have 
you  found  your  knife  ?  15.  I  found  it  in  your  room,  but 
now  I  have  broken  it.  16.  The  little  boys  cannot  sing, 
because  they  cannot  find  their  books.  17.  Do  they  sing 
well?  18.  The  little  one  sings  very  beautifully.  19.  The 
teacher  gave  her  this  book  when  she  could  not  find  hers, 
and  she  sang  with  the  children.  20.  I  should  like  to  drink 
some  milk,  but  I  find  nothing.  21.  I  will  call  the  maid. 
22.  Sophy,  find  some  fresh  milk.  23.  The  children  have 
drunk  the  milk,  but  I  have  found  some  good  red  wine. 

24.  He  drank  the  wine,  but  he  ought  not  to  have  drunk  it. 

25.  Call  that  man  ;  I  want  to  speak  with  him.  26.  I  have 
spoken  with  him,  but  he  will  not  come.  27.  I  will  go  with 
you,  and  I  will  speak  with  him  when  you  have  found  him, 
28.  Dear  child,  sing  me  a  pretty  cong. 
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legen 

fd)reibcn 

cffcn 

bcr  ^ad) 

ber  ^farrcr 

ba«  3)attagecffcn 


EXERCISE  19. 
PBEPOSITIONS. 

[371-378.] 


Vocabulary. 


set 

lay 

write 

eat 

the  brook 

the  pastor 

the  dinner 


Uegcn 
fpringcn 
bic  Sriicfc 
blc  ^Ird^c 
ber  92ad^mittag 


lie 

spring 
the  hridqe 
the  church 
Vie  afternoon 


1.  SBo  finb  bic  ©iicl^er,  bon  bcnen  tt)tr  fprad^en  ?  2.  (Sie  liegen 
auf  bent  Sifc^e  in  nicinem  dimmer.  3.  ®c[)en  ©ie  in  bag  ^inin^cr, 
xinb  lecjen  ©tc  bie  33riefe  ouf  ben  %\\6)  nebcn  bie  Slicker.  4.  SBir 
lagen  nnter  ben  Sciumen  in  meincm  ®orten  unb  fprad^en  t)on 
unferen  gi^ennben.  5.  ©ie  famcn  in  ben  ®nrten,  qI§  tt)ir  bon 
i^nen  fprad^en.  6.  5)ie  SWncjb  brac^te  cincn  Sifcl)  in  ben  ®arten 
imb  fe^te  i^n  unter  bie  93dume.  Y.  ©ie  fe^te  unfcr  SRittacjgeffen 
barauf,  unb  Xoxx  fafjcn  urn  ben  %\\6)  unb  a^en  bauon.  8.  S)ic 
fi'naOen  tiefen  burc^  ben  SBalb  unb  fprangen  iiber  ben  Sod^. 
9.  6§  marfeine  Sriiefe  iikr  bent  Sac^e.  10.  UnmeitbeS  93acf;e§ 
ftef)t  eine  Heine  §utte.  11.  Qc^  gclje  oft  nad)  ber  ^iitte  unb 
bringe  mein  SDZittag^cffen  \>tn  armen  Seuten,  bie  bort  tt)of)nen. 
12.  9ln  men  fd^reiOft  bu  ?  13.  S^}  f^^cibe  an  ben  ^farrer,  ber 
in  ber  ©tabt  mo[)nt.  14.  3)u  foHft  ben  93rief  in  bie  ©tabt  bringen, 
unb  i^n  bem  ^farrer  geben.  15.  SBo  tDo()nt  er  ?  16.  Gr  njol^nt 
jenfeitg  ber  ©tabt,  ber  gro^en  Jiirciie  gegeniiber.  H.  2Bir  finb 
geftern  trofe  be§  ^ci^en  SBetter^  in  bie  ffiirdje  gcgangen.  18.  gg 
njar  fe^r  l^eife,  al§  xovc  in  ber  Sircl)e  marcn ;  aber  ma^renb  be§ 
9Rittag§  ift  e§  fu^I  gettjorben.  19.  9Jac^  bem  aWittag^effen 
tocrben  xoxx  nac^  bem  SSatbe  au^crtjalb  ber  ©tabt  gel^en. 
20.  SBir  toerben  binnen  einer  ©tunbe  gel^en. 

n. 

1.  Come  into  the  wood  with  me.  2.  Why  do  you  go  into 
the  wood?     3.  We  will  lie  under  the  trees,  and  I  will  read 
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the  book  of  which  we  were  speaking.  4  The  pastor  left 
the  book  in  his  room.  5.  Go  into  his  house,  you  will  find 
it  on  the  table.  6.  I  stood  on  the  bridge  over  the  brook, 
and  the  children  played  around  me.  7.  The  hut  of  this 
poor  man  stood  outside  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  bridg'e. 
8.  Do  you  often  go  to  church  ?  9.  I  go  to  church  every 
Sunday*,  but  during  the  summer  I  do  not  go.  10.  I  can- 
not go  on  account  of  the  hot  weather.  11.  Do  you  know 
the  Pastor  of  this  church  V  12.  He  lives  opposite  to  me, 
and  he  will  come  after  dinner.  13.  Set  the  apples  on  the 
table,  and  lay  the  plates  and  the  knives  beside  me.  14. 
I  will  lay  an  apple  on  your  plate.  15.  Did  you  go  into  his 
room?  16.  Yes,  he  was  sitting  at  his  table  and  was  writing" 
a  letter  to  his  mother.  17.  I  laid  the  books  beside  him 
and  went  out  of  the  room.  18.  I  must  buy  a  warm  coat 
on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  19.  We  have  had  very  hot 
weather  during  this  week. 


EXERCISE  20. 
PASSIVE,  REFLEXIVE,  AND  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

[274-295.]    . 
Vocabulary. 


Jtd^  frcucn     r^oice 

rcgncn  rain 

l^ungcrn       he  hungry 

\x6)  fd^dmcn  he  ashamed 

tabein  hlame 

bei*  3Jiorgen  themorning 

tie  ^oft         the  post 

t)or,  prep,     heforey  for,  on  account  of 


|td^  filrd^tcn  he  afraid 

bonnern.  thunder 

biirftcn  thirst 
tmtn[mm]kiU 

tragen  carry 

bcr  ?lbcnb  the  evening 

bie  ^ufgabc  the  task 

ber  2)icner  (he  servant 


1.  SBarum  luirb  ber  Snabc  getobt  ?  2.  ®r  tDirb  gelobt,  tDeil 
feinc  Slufgabe  fo  gut  gefd^rieben  ift.  3.  ©eine  Slufgaben  merben 
immer  gut  gefciirieben,  aber  bie  ber  auberen  ^aben  tuerben 
gemol^ulic^  fel^r  fcfjled^t  gefd^ricleu.    4.  ©ie  fiird^ten  ftd^  dor 
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i^rcm  Sel^rcr,  benn  fie  ftnb  immer  t>on  i^ni  getabelt  morben. 
6.  3(j^  tnod^te  ben  Srief  Icfcu,  ben  bu  gejd^rieben  ^aft.  6.  ®r  ift 
fd^on  nac^  ber  $oft  getrat]en  morbcn.  7.  SBir  motttcn  in  bic 
©tabt  ge^cn,  aber  e§  regucte  unb  bonnerte  beu  gaiijcu  ^ladj^ 
tnittag*.  8.  giird^ten  Sie  fic^  bor  bent  Conner  ?  1).  9iein,  abcr 
t(i^  freue  mk^,  meil  e§  nicf)t  me^r  recjnet.  10.  Wid)  ^ungert  'S  ; 
gib  mir  ein  ©tiic!  33rob.  11.  3c^  fc^dme  mic^,  meil  ic^  fein  gntc^ 
S3rob  ^abe.  12.  ®iOt  e§  feincn  SSein  im  ,^aufe  ?  13.  §ier  uiirb 
nid^t  getrunfen.  14.  ©c^en  Sie  fid^  auf  biefen  Stu^I,  man  mivb 
S^nen  etmag  Wilfi)  geben.  15.  2Rcin  tieiner  §unb  ift  l)on  einem 
fd^led^tcn  ^aben  gctobtet  [getotet]  morben.  16.  3ft  cr  tjom  .^unbe 
gebiffen  morben  ?  17.  SKein,  aber  er  f)at  fief)  imincr  t)or  ben 
^unben  gefiircl^tet.  18.  ©r  mirb  Don  feinem  SSater  getabelt 
merbcn,  meit  cr  ben  ^unb  getobtet  [getotet]  ^at.  19.  ©eftern  tDurbe 
in  ber  Xiirc^e  gcfungen.  20.  SBdreft  bn  bort  gemefen,  bn  ^(ittcft  ein 
ncue»  Sieb  ge^ort,  roelc^e^  Don  atten  gctobt  morben  ift.  21.  SRir 
tpar  nid^t  ganj  mol^t,  ic^  bnrfte  ntd^t  in  bie  ftircl^e  gc()cn.  22.  ®§ 
freut  mid^,  ©ie  jn  fe^en.  23.  ®iefer  S3rief  ift  Don  i()m  gefcl^rieben 
tporben  nnb  mnrbc  mir  Don  feinem  ®iener  gebrac^t. 

n. 

1.  Has  the  letter  been  carried  to  the  post  ?  2.  It  has  not 
yet  been  written,  but  it  will  be  carried  into  the  city  this 
afternoon.  3.  The  servant  was  blamed  because  the  plates 
were  broken.  4.  We  were  very  hungry,  but  nothing  was 
given  us.  6.  We  rejoiced  when  the  dinner  was  set  upon 
the  table  by  the  servant.  6.  Seat  yourself  and  eat.  7.  This 
boy  is  ashamed  because  he  has  eaten  so  much,  but  we  are 
glad  of  it.  8.  How  was  the  child  killed  ?  9.  He  was  bitten 
by  his  dog.  10.  I  was  very  much  afraid  when  I  saw  the 
big  dog  with  the  child.  11.  Are  you  not  well?  12.  I  always 
am  afraid  whenf  it  rains  and  thunders.  13.  It  rains  this 
evening,  J  but  it  will  not  thunder.  14.  We  could  not  come 
because  it  rained,  but  it  will  not  rain  any  more,  and  I  will 
come  to-morrow.  15.  I  want  to  see  the  pictures  which 
have  been  praised  by  every  one.    16.  They  were  praised  by 
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the  friends  of  the  painter.  17.  Are  there  no  fine  pictures 
in  this  city  ?  18.  There  are  many  beautiful  paintings  in. 
the  library.  19.  Where  were  you  yesterday  when  you 
were  called?  20.  There  was  singiag  and  dancing  here 
yesterday.  21.  We  should  have  rejoiced  if  you  had  been 
able  to  come.  22.  The  children  will  be  very  much  ashamed 
when  they  are  blamed  by  their  father.  23.  They  will  be 
blamed  because  the  exercises  which  were  written  by  them, 
are  so  bad. 


EXERCISE  21. 

COMPOU^i>  VERBS 

i.    SEPARABLE. 

• 

[296-301.J 

Vocabulary, 

anfangen 

begin 

aiif^orcn 

stop 

auffte^en 

get  up 

ftcft  an^lel^en 

dress 

aufgc^cn 

rise  (the  stm) 

uiitcrge^cu 

go  under,  set 

l^inau^ge^en 

go  out 

guriicffommcn 

come  hack 

gumac^en 

shut 

aufmac^en 

open 

obrcifcn 

go  or  journey  away 

mitne^meii 

take  along 

abfc^reibcn 

copy 

bie  ^acf)t 

the  night 

bic  @omic 

the  sun 

bcr  3Konb 

the  moon 

bic  Z\)nv 

the  door 

ba^  gcnftcr 

thf.  window 

bic€i|enba^n  the  railroad 
balb  soon 


ba8  3Jlittag«effcn  the  dinner 
fobalb,  conj.       as  soon  as 


1.  S)ie  ©onnc  tft  untergecjangcn  unb  ber  SRonb  gel^t  auf. 
2.  ®ie  ^(rbeiter,  bie  ben  gnn^cii  ^acj*  gearbeitet  ^aben,  lommen 
je^t  au§  bcm  getbe  juriict.  3.  9)?arf}e  bie  %\)\vc  auf,  ber  SSater 
mirb  balb  juriicffommen.  4.  ^^6)  mar  ^inau^cjegancjeii,  at§  er 
^uriicftam.  5.  SSarum  gel^en  Sie  je^t  t}iuau§?  6.  ^c^  tDerbe 
nicl^t  i)inau§ge^en,  ic^  mill  nur  bie  i^iire  unb  genfter  5umac]^en. 
T.  SBir  miiffen  morgen  friil^  oufftel^en,  meit  mir  unfere  Stufgabc 
ntd^t  abgefc^rieben  ^aben.  8.  (£r  ftaub  auf,  jog  fic^  an  vixCt>  fd^rieb 
feine  Stufgabe  ob.    9.  SBirb  bie  Sonne  balb  aufge^cn  ?    10.  Sd^ 
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ttjcife  nid^t,  e§  fangt  an  ju  regucn,  unb  id^  f)abc  bie  genfter 
jiigemad^t.    11.  3ft  bein  93atcr  mit  bcr  ®ifcnOaf)n  aOgereift? 

12.  ®r  reifte  gcftern  ab,  aber  er  ift  ^eutc  juriidgefommcn. 

13.  S)ie  Slrbciter  naf)mcn  i^r  2Kittag§effeu  mit,  al§  fie  in  bic 
gelber  ^inau^giugcn.  14.  SSanim  l|aben  ©ie  3^rcn  ®iencr  nid^t 
mitgenommcn,  al^  Sie  abreiften  ?  15.  ^i)  miinfc^te  it)u  mitju^ 
nef)men,  aber  cr  tpurbc  txant  uub  foiiutc  nic^t  mitge()en.  16.  @r 
ift  nod^  nic^t  aufgeftanben,  loeil  bie  ©oune  nid^t  aufgegangen  ift. 
17.  (£r  fcingt  an  ju  arbeiten,  menn  bie  ©onne  aufge^t,  unb  t)ort 
auf,  tDenn  fie  untergef)t.  18.  SBir  fiird^teten  un§  fe^r,  aU  e§  ju 
bonnern  anfing,  aber  mir  fd^dmen  un§  je^t,  meil  mir  un§  ge- 
fiirc^tet  ^abtn.  19.  ^6)  maijtt  bie  J^iire  unb  genfter  auf, 
fobalb  ber  3legen  auf^orte.  20.  SBen  merbcn  (3ie  mitne^men, 
menu  @ie  in  bie  ©tabt  ge^en  ?  21.  i^d^  merbe  tni^  mitnel^men, 
Sfinber ;  fte^et  auf  unb  jie^et  eud^  ^iibfc^  an.  22.  S)arf  bie  S^Ieine 
aud^  mitgel^en?  23.  Slein,  fie  barf  nid&t  mit;*  aber  tt)ir  merben 
il^r  etroa§  fd^one§  geben,  rotnn  mir  juriicffommen. 

n. 

1.  When  do  the  workmen  come  back  ?  2.  They  come 
back  when  the  sun  sets.  3.  The  sun  has  already  set,  and 
they  will  soon  come  back.  4.  It  is  growing  cold;  shut  the 
doors  and  windows.  5.  The  moon  will  soon  rise;  do  you 
see  it?    6.  The  rain  has  begun,  and  we  cannot  go  out. 

7.  Have  you  copied  the  letters  which  you  had  begun? 

8.  Yes,  I  got  up  early  and  copied  them.  9.  Get  up  and 
dress  yourself;  we  must  go  away.  10.  "Why  did  they  not 
take  the  child  along  when  they  went  away?  11.  They  did 
not  take  it  along,  because  it  had  not  dressed  itself.  12.  The 
servant  will  go  out  as  soon  as  it  stops  raining.  13.  He  will 
go  into  the  city,  and  will  take  along  the  letters  which  we 
have  copied.  14.  He  did  not  shut  the  door  when  he  went 
out.  15.  Get  up  and  shut  it.  16.  My  aunt  will  not  go  away 
to-day,  because  it  has  begun  to  rain  and  she  is  afraid  of 
the  thunder.  17.  She  went  away  onf  the  railroad  as  soon  as 
it  stopped  thundering.   18.  The  night  has  come,  and  the 
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moon  will  soon  rise.  19.  I  want  to  go  out.  20.  Go,  but 
come  back  soon.  21  I  began  to  work,  but  it  became  too 
hot  and  I  had  to  stop.  22.  Why  did  the  child  not  get  up  ? 
23.  It  was  not  allowed  to  get  up,  because  it  was  sick. 
24  They  went  out  into  the  forest,  and  took  the  books  with, 
them  which  they  had  begun.  25.  They  will  come  back  as 
soon  as  the  sun  has  set.  26.  We  must  go  away  to-morrow, 
but  we  shall  soon  come  back. 


EXERCISE  22. 

COMPOUND  VERBS.  — INSEPAK ABLE. 
[300-313.] 

Yocabvlary. 


tocrgcffctt 

forgd 

Dcrfprcc^cn    promise 

tocrileftcn 

understand 

cmpfangcn    receive 

t)cranbcrn 

change 

t>tv\ndjtn       try 

rocguc^mcn 

take  avoay 

ucriicrcn       lose 

flbcrfc^cn 

translate,  set  over 

tDicbcr^olcn  repeat,  bring  back 

bej^a^ten 

pay 

tierfaufen      sell 

fid)  crlnncrn 

remember 

gcfaUcn        please 

ba«  35crjprcc^cn  th£  promise 

bie  ^adft      tke  tfung 

fran;ioftf(^  • 

F)rench 

cngtifcfi         English 

ber  Saben 

ihesJiop 

bad^ebid^t  the  poem 

1.  ^atien  ©ie  fc^on  tocrgeffen,  tt)a§  fie  mir  berfprod^en  l^abcn? 
2.  SRein,  ic^  eriunere  mxi)  mciue§  SSerfpred^enS*  unb  id^  mieber^^ 
^ok  e^  Stjnen.  3.  3Ba§  ^at  S^nenf  biefer  Sfaufmann  l)erlauft  ? 
4.  (Sr  tjerfaufte  mir  9locf e  unb  Scfju^e  fiir  mcinc  Jfinber  unb  emeu 
^ut  fiir  mic^.  5.  3ft  attc§  be^a^It  morbcn,  ma^  er  3^ncn  t)tx^ 
fauft  ^at  ?  6.  ®§  ift  nod^  nid^t  bejal^lt  morben,  toeil  id^  mein 
@clb  tjertoren  ^abt,  aber  td^  mcrbe  morgen  attc^J  bcja^Ien. 
Y.  ®efatten  3^"^^^  ^'^^  Sadden,  bie  Sic  in  feincm  Saben  gefe^en 
l^aOcn  ?  8.  (£§  gefattt  mir  atte§  ganj  gut,  oOer  id^  mu§  baS  jflcib 
tjcraubern,  lueit  c§  ju  grofe  ift.    9.  ^at  S)arl  feine  franjofifd^e 
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5lufga6e  iibcrfe^t  ?  10.  ®r  f)at  fie  tn§  'J^cutfd^c  unb  inS  Snglifd^c 
iibcrfe^t.  11.  ^arl,  l^ote  mir  ha^  93uc{}  luiebcr  unb  tt)ieberf)otc 
mir  bcttt  ®ebic^t.  12.  Sfc^  tt)ei$  e§  nid^t  me^r,  icl^  ^abc  e§  Der^ 
geffcn.  13.  ®u  t)crgifet  atte§  mag  man  bid^  Ic^rt ;  bu  gcfdltft  mir 
gar  nic^t.  14.  Qfd^  tDerbe  t)erfuc^en,  jc^jt  flcifeigcr  ju  mcrbcn. 
15.  §aben  ©ie  bie  fflU^cr  cmpfangen,  bic  er  ^ijncn  Uerfprodjen 
^at?  16.  SRcin,  aber  icl^  mcrbc  fie  empfangen,  f obatb  cr  juriicN 
fommt.  11.  ^ij  t)erfte[)e  gar  nid^t,  tt)a§  fie  mir  gcfagt  ^at. 
18.  6r  ^at  fie  nicf)t  berftanben,  meil  er  nid)t  S)eutfd^  fprecl^en 
fann.  19.  3d^  l^oOc  ben  Sricf  nicl^t  Uerftel^en  fonnen,  ben  id^ 
geftern  empfing,  ttjcit  id^  nic^t  Seutfd^  lefen  fann.  20.  SSir 
l^aben  angefangen,  ben  ©rief  ju  UOerfc^en,  aber  mir  l^aOen  noc^ 
nid^t  angefangen,  i^n  abjufc^reiOen.  21.  ^d^  ttJerbe  bir*  ba^SBud^ 
tpegne^men,  tt)enn  bu  e§  mieber  tjertierft. 

n. 

1.  In  what  shop  did  they  sell  you  these  books  ?  2.  I 
forget  who  sold  them  to  me  ;  do  they  please  you  ?  3.  They 
please  me  quite  well.  4  You  cannot  buy  any,  because  they 
have  all  been  sold  already.  5.  I  do  not  want  to  buy  any, 
for  I  could  not  understand  them.  6.  Do  you  not  under- 
stand German?  7.  I  have  quite  forgotten  German,  but  I 
understand  French.  8.  Promise  me  to  learnf  German.  9.  I 
will  try  to  learn  it,  but  I  cannot  speak  it  at  all,  I  can  only 
translate  it.  10.  I  remember  a  German  book,  which  I  read 
when  I  was  in  Germany.  11.  It  pleased  me,  but  I  do  not 
remember  its  name.  12.  Why  did  I  not  receive  the  letter 
yesterday  ?  18.  You  did  not  receive  it  because  I  forgot  to 
copy  it,  but  you  will  receive  it  to-morrow.  14.  Did  the  child 
lose  his  book  ?  16.  The  teacher  took  it  away  from  him,  because 
he  was  lazy;  but  the  boy  repeated  his  promise,  and  the 
teacher  brought  him  back  the  book.  16.  The  merchant 
wanted  to  sell  me  many  pretty  things  when  I  was  in  his 
shop,  but  I  had  lost  my  money  and  could  buy  nothing. 
17.  He  will  lose  much  money  if  he  cannot  sell  these 
things.  18.  These  things  do  not  please  me;  I  will  not 
pay  for  them.      19.  My  cousin  is  much  changed,  and  has 
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quite  forgotten  me.  20.  Children  change  very  quickly, 
and  easily  forget  their  friends.  21.  They  tried  to 
translate  the  poem  which  they  had  received,  but  they 
could  not  understand  it.  22.  I  received  a  German  letter, 
and  I  understood  it  quite  well.  23.  I  understand  all 
that  I  read,  but  I  can  hot  translate  it  into  English. 

Note.  It  is  thouglit  best,  before  taking  up  the  special  uses  of  the 
moods,  tenses,  etc. ,  to  give  the  pupil  some  exercise  in  the  formation 
of  the  German  sentence,  it  being  quite  impossible  to  introduce  the  sub- 
junctive,  infinitive,  etc.,  without  making  use  of  longer  and  more  involved 
sentences  than  the  pupil  is  as  yet  prepared  for. 


EXERCISE  23. 

NORMAL  AND  INVERTED  SENTENOEa 

[43(Hk33.] 
Vocabulary. 


3(mcrlfa  Amerim 

blc  SBo^nung  the  dwelling 
ntcttbtlrcn  [mcubllcrcn]  to  furnish 

frilftflilcfctt  breakfast 

t^eucr  [tcucr]  dear 

ber  Sonig  the  king 

mac^en  make 

bcr  ji'cmbc  the  stranger 

ber  ^$rel9  the  price 

(ange»  adv.  long 


bcr  3(mcrl!ancr 

the  American 

bic  9icflauration 

the  restaurant 

mlet^cn  [mlctcn] 

hire 

fpcifcn 

eat 

blUig 

cheap 

blc  ^onlglit 

the  queen 

bcr  ^^rafibcnt 

the  president 

btc  @rbe 

the  earth 

etnmal,  gtoelmal 

once,  twice,  etc. 

ttjo^t,  adv. 

vjeU,  perhaps 

1.  2)er  Srcmbe  mitt  fid^  eine  fd^one  SBo^mmg  in  ber  ©tabt 
ntietl^cn.  2.  6ine  9Bo()nuu(j  ^at  er  fd^on  gcfunbcn,  abcr  fte  ift 
i^m*  ju  t^euer.  3.  ^d)  f)abe  in  berf  f^t^icbrid^ftra^e  cine  fd^on 
meubtirte  SSoljuuiu]  ^u  ciiiem  fef)r  bittigen  ^reife  gemictl^et. 
4.  SBerben  ©ie  Inui^e  f)icr  bleiben?  5.  3)en  gan^en  SBinter 
tuerbc  id^  in  Serlin  b(cibcn,  abcr  im  Srii^IingJ  iDcrbc  id^  wai^ 
^ari§  abrcifcn.  6.  SScrbcn  ©ic  '^fjxt  gamilie  nad^  ^ari^  mit* 
nc^men  ?  T.  SKcinc  grnu  unb  mcincn  (ifteften  ©ol^n  mcrbc  td^ 
njo^l  mitnel^men,  bie  anbercn  abcr  miiffen  in  Serlin  bleiben. 
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8.  ©d^ott  tft  93erltn  nid^t,  aber  eiuc  rcid^c  unb  gro^c  ©tabt  tft  e§. 

9.  SSicrmat  bin  tcl^  nad^  St^anfrcic^  Gcrcift,  5tt)eimat  ijoht  i^  ©ng=: 
lanb  gefe^en,  unb  icl^  bin  auc^  oft  in  9lmerifa  cjctDcfcn.  10.  93alb 
tuerbe  icf)  eine  9icife  urn  bie  (Srbc  madden.  11.  ©ic  (Snglanber 
unh  bie  Stmerifaner  reifen  fe()t  \)\d,  Diet  JDcnigcr  reifen  bie 
SDeutjc^cn,  unb  am  aHermcnigftcn  bie  granjofen.  12.  ^a]i 
bn  ben  Sfonig  gefetjcn,  al§  bu  in  5pari§  lt)nrft?  13.  (Sinen 
5Prafibent  l^abe  iclj  in  5pari§  gefe^en,  abcr  feinen  Sonig.  14.  Sincn 
ffaifer  t)aben  Wxx  in  ®eutfcf)lanb,  aCer  in  Gngtanb  i}at  man  nur 
eine  ^onigin.  15.  3m  Ie(5ten  S^^i^c,  al§  mir  in  ^ari^  ttjaren, 
l^aben  \mx  in  einem  meubtirten  3ini»icr  genjotjnt.  16.  SBir  J^aben 
in  unferem  3i^nter  gefrii^ftiicft,  unb  ju  SJZittag  fpeiften  \mx  in 
einer  3ieftauration.  17.  D,  n^are*  id)  in  ^jSari^ !  18.  SSarum  fmb 
©ie  nic^t  mit  un§  gegangen  ?  19.  ^dtte  id^  nur  ti\m^  (Selb,  fo 
ginge  id)  gett)i§  nad^  5|Jari§.  20.  §aft  bu  nocb  nic^t  gefrii^ftUdft, 
fo  f omm^  mit  mir.  21.  ^n  bicfer  Steftauration  faun  man  fe^r  gut 
unb  JU  einem  bittigen^reife  frii^ftiicfcn. 

n. 

1.  Has  your  friend  hired  a  beautiful  dwelling  ?  2.  Beauti- 
ful it  is  not,  but  good  and  cheap  it  is  saidf  to  be.  3.  Has 
your,  brother  come  back  from  Paris?  4.  Yesterday  he 
came  with  his  two  friends  and  his  servant.  5.  These 
three  Americans  have  come  from  France  to  Germany. 
6.  The  queen  of  England  they  have  already  seen,  and  they 
wish  to  see  the  Emperor  of  Germany  too.  7.  In  Berlin  they 
cannot  see  the  Emperor  now.  8.  He  went  away  last  month 
with  his  whole  family  to  Ems.  9.  Have  the  Americans 
never  had  a  king  in  their  country  ?  10 .  Formerly  the  king 
of  England  was  also  their  king,  but  now  there  is  no  king. 
11.  A  president  they  have,  but  no  king.  12.  Old  our 
Emperor  is,  but  strong  and  handsome  he  is  also.  13.  Where 
do  the  Americans  live?  14.  In  a  furnished  apartment  in 
Frederick  street  they  live.  15.  If  they  live  in  Freder- 
ick street  they  must  pay  a  good  deal.  16.  Such  a  dwel- 
ling one  cannot  find  for  a  cheap  price.     17.  Every  thing 
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they  pay  for  very  dearly.  18.  In  the  dearest  restaurants 
they  eat,  and  they  buy  many  beautiful  things  in  the  shops. 
19.  Oh,  were  I  only  rich.  20.  Were  we  only  rich,  we  would 
buy  every  thing  we  wani  21.  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see  ? 
22.  No  one  do  I  wish  to  see,  only  I  want  the  book*  I  have 
lost.  23.  If  you  do  not  see  the  stranger,  he  is  not  here. 
24.  Last  Monday,  when  I  was  in  the  city,  I  breakfasted  in 
a  restaurant.  25.  In  Berlin  I  always  breakfast  in  a 
restaurant  in  Frederick  street.  26.  If  you  came  with  me, 
I  would  show  you  a  much  better  restaurant.  27.  Are  you 
living  in  a  furnished  room  ?  28.  A  room  I  have,  but  fur- 
nished it  is  not. 

EXERCISE  24. 

TRANSPOSED  SENTENCES.— SUBSTANTIVE  CLAXTSEa 

[434^36.] 

Vocabulary. 


clntaben          inxMe 

Befud^cn 

visU 

brudeit            piini 

Dcrbcrben 

spoU 

crgal)tcn           teU 

annc^mcn 

accept 

bcr  35erf offer    the  atUhor 

ha^  Serf 

the  work 

t>a9  35crgnilgcn  tfie  pleasure 

ba«  ®el)eimni6 

the  secret 

ber  9lomau      tJie  novd 

bcr  @eban!c 

the  thonghi 

bic  (Slnlabung  tJie  invitation 

unbefannt 

unknormi 

befannt          k^town 

cincrlel,  adv. 

indifferent 

1.  ^abtn  @ic  ben  Stpman  gelefen,  bon  bcm  icl^  3f)nen  erjal^U 
l^abe  ?  2.  9?ein,  id)  ijabc  \^n  nid^t  gctefen ;  fenncn  @ie  hen  SScr^^ 
faffer  beffetbcu?  3.  SSer  i^u  gefd^rtebcn  f)at,  tft  mir  unbefannt; 
aber  td^  lDei§,  ba§  er  in  biefer  @tabt  gebrucft  tuorbcn  ift.  4.  S^ 
berfpred^c  S^w^^f  bajj  fie  ben  9ioman  ntorgcn  erf^alten  fotten. 

5.  SBiffen  ©te,  ob  id^  bejal)tt  "^abe,  n)a§  ©te  mir  berfanft  l^aben? 

6.  Db  ©ie  it^a^lt  I)aben  ober  nid^t,  ift  mir  einerlei ;  id^  lr»etg,  ia% 
©ie  aHeg  bejal^len  iDerben.    T.  ©§  freut  mid^,  ba§  fie  mic^  etn** 
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gclaben  ^at ;  abcr  fie  njcife,  t>a^  id)  i^rc  (Sinlabung  md^t  anne^mcu 
tann.  8.  SBarum  bu  bie  ©inlabuiig  nic^t  annimmft,  ift  mir  un^ 
6efannt.  9.  SBiffen  Sie  nid^t,  ba§  ic^  t)eute  mit  ber  Gifcnbaljn 
abreifcn  mevbc.  10.  S)cr  ©ebanfe,  bag  bu  nic^t  mittommen 
founteftr  Dcrbavb  mir  ba§  gan5e  SSergniicjen.  11.  ,^at  er  ;5I)i^cii 
gefagt,  iDO^in  er  je^t  ge^t?  12.  ^d)  Derftc^e  gar  iiicf|t,  lt)a§  er 
mir  gefagt  ^at.  13.  ®§  ift  eine  S^c^g^r  ob  fie  bid^  befud^eii  foHte, 
ober  bufie.  14.  SBiigteic^  nur,  mo  fie  lebt,  unb  tDO  icl^  fie  ^inhtn 
f linnte,  fo  miirbe  id^  fie  befuc^en.  15.  @§  ift  lein  ©e^eimnig,  bag 
fie  morgen  abreifen  luiH. 

n. 

L  Did  she  tell  you  that  he  had  gone  away?  2.  She  told 
me  that  he  had  gone  away,  but  she  did  not  tell  me  where 
he  had  gone.  3.  Had  he  not  visited  you  ?  4.  Whether  he 
visited  me,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  that  I  invited  him. 
5.  Did  he  give  you  that  of  which  he  spoke  ?  6.  What  he 
sent  is  unknown  to  me,  but  he  knew  that  I  could  not 
accept  it.  7.  The  merchant  tells  me  that  he  has  sold  all 
the  works  of  this  author.  8.  I  am  rejoiced  that  he  has  sold 
them  all ;  but  will  he  not  print  ijhis  novel  again?  9.  Whether 
he  will  print  it  or  not  is  not  known.  10.  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  not  paid  for  these  books.  11.  You  told  me  where  you 
had  bought  them,  and  to  whom  you  had  given  them. 
12.  Whether  you  read  them  or  not  is  indifferent  to  me,  but 
you  know  that  you  must  pay  for  them.  13.  It  delights  me 
that  you  will  visit  me.  14.  Will  you  come  to-day  or  to- 
morrow? 15.  When  I  can  come  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I 
will  come  soon.  16.  It  is  a  secret  who  has  written  this 
book,  but  it  has  been  read  by  every  one.  17.  The  thought 
that  you  are  certainly  coming  makes  me  quite  happy. 
18.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  can  accept  your  invitation.  19.  All 
that  we  have  made  is  now  spoilt. 
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EXEHCISE  25. 

TRANSPOSED  SENENOES, —ADJECTIVE  CLAUSES. 

[437.] 

Vocabulary. 


flcrbcn 

die 

Icibcn 

suffer 

beiveinen 

lament,  mourn 

aufgcbcn 

give  up 

fragen 

ask 

gubringen 

pass  (time) 

bcr  (Srbc 

the  heir 

bic  trant^clt 

sickness 

bie  ^offnung 

hope 

bic  grcmbc 

foreign  lands 

elnfam 

lonely 

furc^tbar 

fearful 

barum 

therrfore 

1.  3)crStcmbc,  bcr  geftem  in  unfcrcr  ©tabt  cjcftorbcn  \%  xoox 
cm  ©nglcinbcr.  2.  ®r  ftnrb  an  cincr  Sranff)cit,  an  bcr  cr  fd^on 
langc  gctittcn  l^attc.  3.  S)cr  dttcftc  @o^n  bc§  (Snglcinber^, 
iDcIc^cr  aud^  fcin  ®rbc  ift,  tt)irb  !^icrt)er  fommcn.  4  SBarum 
bcmeincn  ©ic  cincn  SRcnfd^cn,  ben  fie  gar  nid^t  gefannt  l^aben  ? 
5.  3d^  bcmcine  jeben,  ber  einfam  in  bcr  grembe  tciben  unb  ftcrben 
mufi.  6.  ^w  ber  3cit,  ba  id^  auf  5Rcifcn  mar,  bin  id^  in  Snglanb 
gcmcfcn.  T.  S^  Sonbon,  tDO  idf|  cinige  SBod[)en  jnbrad^tc,  bin  id^ 
franf  gciDorbcn.  8.  Cine  ©tabt,  morin  id^  fo  fel^r  gclittcn  l^abe, 
tDcrbe  id^  nic  bergeffcn  f onncn.  9.  SDcr  SKann  ift  cin  Ungti'idf tidier; 
bcr  f)at  tjict  gclittcn.  10.  S)cr  9?amc  beffcn,  bon  bent  id&  eud^ 
cr5al)(t  ^c[\)z,  ift  mir  unbelannt  11.  (£r  fprid)t  bon  einem  il)m 
nnbefannten  SKannc.  12.  (£r  fragtc  nad)  bcm  SKannc,  bcffcn 
SSater  fo  franf  ift.  13.  2)ic  S*ranf(}cit,  an  ber  cr  tcibet,  ift  cine  fo 
furcfjtbare,  baJ3  man  aHe  ^offnnng  f)at  aufgcbcn  miiffcn.  14.  ^a^ 
rum  ift  fcin  ©o^tr,  bcr  ben  SSater  nod^  einmal  fe^en  iDolltc,  au§ 
^ari§  juriidfgefommen. 

n. 

1.  The  gentleman  of  whom  he  was  telling  you  was  my 
uncle.  2.  He  died  in  the  house  in  which  we  now  live. 
3.  He  was  a  noble  man  and  we  still  lament  him.  4.  Were 
you  not  the  heir  of  him  of  whom  we  are  speaking  ?  5.  Yes, 
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I  am  the  heir  of  his  name,  and  I  also  suffer  from  the  sick- 
ness of  which  he  died.  6.  He  was  asking  about  a  novel 
which  he  wanted  to  read.  7.  It  is  a  book  of  which  I  have 
heard  much,  but  it  is  written  by  a  man  who  is  quite  un- 
known to  me.  8.  The  poor  stranger  who  died  here 
yesterday  was  the  author  of  the  novels  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said.  9.  He  died  in  a  city  where  he  was  quite 
unknown.  10.  In  the  time  when  he  was  still  rich  and 
happy  he  lived  in  Berlin,  but  when  he  became  poor  he 
went  into  a  foreign  land,  where  he  died.  11.  He  had  long 
suffered  from  a  fearful  sickness,  and  had  given  up  all  hope. 
12.  He  had  no  children  who  will  mourn  for  him.  13.  He  is 
an  unhappy  man,  who  must  live  and  die  so  lonely. 


EXEBOISE  26. 

TRANSPOSED  SENTENCES.— ADVERBIAL  CLAUSES. 

[438-439.] 

Vocabulary. 


rcltctt 

fide 

iogcn 

hunt 

Derfammetn 

assemble 

bcgleitcn 

accompany 

fortreitcn 

rideaujay 

fortjcln 

be  axjoay 

BctDunbcrn 

admire 

blc  3a0b 

the  hunt 

bcr  ?(nfang 

the  beginning 

ba«  enbc 

the  end 

bic  ®cfeHfc^aft  <Ae  company 

gtcldi 

like 

f^neU 

quick 

tnilbe 

tired 

el^e 

ere,  before 

ttJlC 

howy  as 

ie — ,beflo 

(he.,,.,  the 

fo  lange 

as  long  as 

1.  9lt§  bie  Sonne  aufging,  rittcn  fte  aCc  nad^  bent  SBatbc. 
2.  ®ie  Sogb  mirb  anfangen,  f obatb  bie  ©efellfd^aft  fid^  Derfammelt 
\)ai,  3.  3ci^  ttjerbe  @ie  begleiten,  bamit  id^  ba§  6nbe  ber  ^f^flb 
fef)e.  4.  ®l^e  fie  juriicffommcn,  mirb  e§  ganj  bun!el  fein.  5.  SScnn 
©ie  miibe  finb,  ttjerben  mir  gteid^  nad^  ^ciufe  gel^en.  6.  S)en 
ganjen  2:ag  maren  fie  im  SBalbe,  unb  at§  fie  nad[)  ^aufe  famen, 
maren  fie  fe^r  miibe.  7.  ®icfe  5)ame  ift  nid^t  fd^un,  marnm 
iKtvunbern  ©ie  fte  ?  8.  IJ^  bemunbere  fie  nur  barunt,  ipeit  fte  f o 
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fd^5n  reitct  unb  em  fo  fc^ouc§  5Pfcrb  l^at.  9.  3BoIIcn  ©ic  cttt)a§ 
fd^onc^  fe^cn,  fo  fommen  ©ic  mit  mir.  10.  So  laugc  cr  fort  ift, 
fo  lange  mug  id^  ^icr  bicibcn,  aber  fobalb  er  juriicffommt,  barf 
id^  fortgc^cn.  11.  ®§  ift  l|icr  fo  fd^on,  \)a^  id)  iiid^t  fortgcl^en 
ttjitt.    12.  2Bo  td^  je^t  bin,  \>a  iDerbc  id^  ben  ganjen  Sag  bleiben. 

13.  3^  bin  fo  miibe,  ba§  ict)  nid^t  in  bie  ®efeUf^aft  ge^en  fann. 

14.  (£r  liebt  fie  gar  nid^t,  lt)ie  mir  fie  geliebt  ^aitn;  er  bemunbert 
fie  nur,  meil  fie  fo  fd^on  ift.  15.  ^e  mel|r  mir  i^n  fennen,  befto 
meniger  lieben  mir  il^n.  16.  S^Qft  bu  ni^t,  fo  mcrbe  ic^ 
nid^t  iagen.   17.  SBie  bcr  2tUe  reitet,  fo  mod^te  aud^  ic^  reiten. 


n. 

1.  We  must  ride  to  the  forest  before  the  sun  rises.    2.  If 
you  want  to  hunt,  then  accompany  me.     3.  Where  the 
forest  begins,    there   the  company    assembled.     4.  They 
only  assembled    in   orderf  to   see   the   hunt.     5.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  hunt,  you  must  ride  fast.    6.  When  the 
hunt  was  at  an  end,  the  hunters  rode  home.    7.  Hardly 
had  he  come  home,  .when  he  rode  away  again.    8.  Because 
he  is  old  he   hunts   no   more.    9.  The   older  I  am,   the 
more  I  hunt.     10.  The   lady   was   so  beautiful   that  we 
had  to*  admire  her.    11.  Although  she  is  the  wife  of  my 
friend,  I  have  never  seen  her.    12.  Where  she  now  is,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  see  her.    13.  As 
soon  as  she  came  home,  I  saw  her.      14.    She  is  beauti- 
ful ;    but  the  more   I   admire   her,  the  less  I  love   her. 
15.  The  company  is  larger  than  I  had  thought.  16.  As  long 
t*s  she  is  away  I  cannot  visit  you,  but  as  soon  as  she  comes 
back  we  will  come  to  you.   17.  When  he  visited  us  we  were 
not  at  home,  but  we  shall  see  him  before  he  goes  away. 
18.  He  rides  so  fast  that  we  cannot  accompany  him.   19.  As 
he  lived,  so  he  died. 


♦  milffcn^  256.     1 332.6Jt 
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EXEBCISE  27. 
USE  OF  THE  TENSES  OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

[323-329.] 

Vocabulary, 

fc^tafcn  slepp 

beftnben  &e  (as  to  health,  etc.) 

rettcn  save 

jufammcnfliirjen  fall  together 

bad  $ett  the  bed 

tobt  [tot]  dead 

))Io^tic^  suddenly 

\ntf  prep.  since 


hjccfen 

toake 

auftuaci^en 
brennen 

awake 
hum 

iibedeben 

surviw 

t)erle<5en 
bie  gtammc 

unmo^l 

injure 
the  flame 
hardy  difficvU 
unweU 

1.  SBic  Beftnben  (Sic  fid^?  2.  S<^  Befinbc  mid^  feit  geftcrn  fct)r 
Hnmol^I.  3.  ©rja^teu  @ic  mir,  mie  <Sie  ftd^  berle^t  ^aben.  4.  ^d) 
xoax  (jeftern  fe^r  miibc  unb  ging  frii^  ju  93ett.  5.  ^pio^Iic^  toad)^ 
i(i)  auf,  xij  fef)e  glammen,  ba§  ^au§  brcnnt.  6.  3d^  fte^e  auf, 
iDccfe  meine  g^au  unb  nteine  Sinber,  unb  fie  Inufen  au§  bent 
^aufc.  1.  ^U  ttjir  alle  braufeen  ftnb,  erinnere  id)  mid^,  ha%  id) 
ha^  jungfte  Sfinb  bcrgeffen  !^abe.  8.  ^dj  miff  juriict  laufen  unb 
e§  retten,  aber  ba§  ^au§  ftiirjt  iibcr  mir  jufammen.  9.  9JJan 
^at  mid^  gerettet,  aber  id^  bin  fc^mer  t)erlett  unb  id^  iibertebe  e^ 
gemi^  nid)t.  10.  !£cin  ©ruber  wirb  tvo\)i  berreift  fcin ?  II.  ^a, 
aber  er  fommt  \d)on  SRorgen  juriidE.  12.  Sft  ba§  Sinb  fc^on 
langelran!?  13.  (£§  ift  feit  einer  SBod^e  tobt.  14.  SBefanb  ber 
3Ronn  fid^  \cijon  lange  in  93ertin,  aU  ©ie  il^n  fatten  ?  15.  9({§  id^ 
in  ^Berlin  mar,  fnfj  id)  i^n  nid^t,  aber  fpater  ^abe  id^  t^n  gefe^cn. 
16.  ffommt  er  nid^t,  fo  gel^e  id^  gleid^  fort.  IT.  ®r  fd^Iaft  feit 
brei  ©tunben,  unb  ic^  faun  i^n  nid^t  medten. 

n. 

1.  Have  you  seen  the  poor  man?  2.  I  saw  him  when  his 
house  was  burning.  3.  What  did  he  do  ?  4.  He  was  in  the 
town.  5.  Suddenly  they  tell  him  that  his  house  is  burning. 
6.  He  runs  back,  he  calls  his  wife  and  his  children.  7.  But 
they  are  asleep,  he  cannot  wake  them,     8.   He  wishes  to 
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save  them,  but  the  house  falls  in.  9.  "Was  no  one  saved? 
10.  One  child  was  saved,  but  it  is  much  injured.  11.  If  the 
child  dies,  he  will  die  too.  12.  Yes,  he  will  probably  not 
survive  his  family.  13.  Have  the  children  been  long  asleep? 
14.  They  have  been  sleeping  for  five  hours.  15.  They  will 
certainly  wake  up  soon.  16.  Were  you  in  the  churcli 
yesterday  ?  17.  When  you  were  in  the  church  I  was  also 
there.  18.  Had  he  been  long  unwell  when  he  died  ?  19.  He 
had  lain  in  bed  for  5  years.  20.  Now  he  has  been  dead  for 
two  years.  21.  I  am  going  into  the  city  to-morrow,  but  I 
am  coming  back  early.   22.  If  you  go,  I  shall  go  along. 


EXEHCISE  28. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  AS  OPTATIVE,  CONDITIONAL  AND  POTENTIAU 

[329—332 

•] 

Yocdbutary, 

Qnfcl^cn          toofc  ai 

audfe^en 

look,  appear 

tonjcn            dance 

tittn 

hurry 

mitfingcn       sbyg  («<  ih.e  satne  time) 

anfomnten 

arrive 

bic  ^Jiuftf       music 

blc  ©timmc 

thetx>ice 

bcr  3ungtln0  theyouth 

ble  !S)ame 

ike  lady 

mflbc              tired 

frst 

late 

gem               wUlingly 

boc^,  (adv.) 

still,  neverlhdess 

ollcln  (adv.  and  oonj.)  alone,  but,  only 

fonfl 

otherwise 

1.  SBareft  bu  nur  geftcru  f)ier  gcmefen!  2.  SBarc  id^  aud^  ein:= 
gctabcn  morben,  fo  tDcire  icl^  \>\y^  nid^t  cjefontmcn.  3.  SBaren  ©ic 
gcfommcn,  fo  l^dtten  Sie  Diel  fc^i3nc  3Kufif  gel^ort  unb  \>Ci  ficitten 
©ic  aud^  mitftngcn  f onncn.  4.  (Sr  fprid^t,  al»  fcinge  cr  nic.  6.  @r 
l^at  einc  fe^r  fcfjone  ©timme,  fonft  l^dttc  man  i^  gar  ntd^t  txn^ 
getabcn.  6.  S)cr  Sii^fllii^Q  fic^)t  au§,  aB  tDarc  cr  fcl^r  ntiibc 
T.  (£r  l^attc  gem  gctan5t,  atlein  cr  mar  ju  miibc.  S-.  (£r  cilt  nur, 
bamit  cr  fdif)  I)inIommc.  9.  Siomme  cr,  ober  fommc  cr  nid^t  c§ 
ift  mtr  cincrtci.  10.  Unb  tDdrc  c§  nod^  fpdtcr,  ie^  fame  bod^  ju 
Sf)nen.  11.  S^  mod}tc  gem  biefc  SSilber  anfe^cn,  aHciu  \6)  l^aOe 
feme  Beit.  12.  ®ilc  cr,  fo  Diet  cr  faun,  cr  !ommt  bod^  ju  fpat  an, 
13.  D^,  tDciren  biefe  $8itbcr  nur  bic  mcinigen,  bann  fal^e  id^  jic 
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bctt  flanjcn  Sag  on.  14.  5)er  bungling  fie^t  brc  }ungc  S)amc  an, 
oI§  bemunbcrc  er  fie.  15.  @ie  tt)irb  i^n  nic  tieben,  fo  Did  er  pc 
oud^  bcmunbert.  16.  SBir  mSd^tcn  fie  an6)  fel^en,  abcr  fie  ift  nid^t 
l^ier. 

n. 

L  Why  do  you  not  sing  with  us  ?  2. 1  would  gladly  sing 
too,  only  I  have  no  voice.  3.  If  you  do  not  love  music,  you 
ought  not  to  have  come.*  4  I  love  music  very  much,  other- 
wise I  should  not  have  come.  5.  Oh,  that  I  had  a£ne  voice! 
6.  Why  are  you  hurrying  so  much  ?  7.  I  am  hurrying  in 
order  that  I  may  not  arrive  too  late.  8.  If  you  arrive  too 
late,  you  will  not  be  able  to  dance.  9.  I  should  like  to 
dance,  but  I  am  too  tired.  10.  Oh,  were  I  only  young  again, 
then  I  could  dance.  11.  Look  at  this  lady;  she  looks  as  if 
she  had  danced  too  much.  12.  If  I  were  tired  I  would  not 
dance  any  more.  13.  How  could  you  have  danced  if  she 
had  not  come.  14.  This  youth  is  hurrying  as  if  it  were 
very  late.  15.  He  is  only  hurrying  in  order  that  he  may 
hear  the  beautiful  music.  16.  Let  him  hurry  as  much  as 
he  will,  he  will  still  arrive  too  late.  17.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  beautiful  ladies,  but  they  are  already  gone.f 
18.  Had  you  only  hurried  yourself,  then  you  would  have 
seen  them  alL 


EXERCISE  29. 
SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  INDmECT  STATEMENT. 

[333.] 
Vocabulary. 


hit  iJeltung 

(he  newspaper 

blc  gf?a(3^rl(^t 

the  news 

bcr  3(rgt 

the  doctor 

ber  ©taubc 

belief Jaith 

Bcbauern , 

pity 

cnt^altcn 

contain 

^offen 

hope 

onttDorten 

ansv)er 

iDiditig 

important 

l^cutlg 

of  to-day 

beft^fiftlgt 

busy 

gcfunb 

healthy 

traurig 

sad 

to)at)r 

true 

ber^nngcr 

hunger 
tfort 

bte  Sa^r^eit 

the  truth 

•  foUcn  251.6. 
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1.  §a6cn  @ic  bic  l^ciitige  Seitung  gelefcn?  2Kan  fagt,  fie  tnU 
Italic  mid^tigc  Diac^rid^ten.  2.  ^d^  l^abc  gelefen,  ba§  ber  Saifer 
geftovbcu  fei,  aOcr  id^  glaubc  e§  nid^t.  3.  3d^  fragte  meinen  SSatcr^ 
oO  er  bief c  SWac^vid^t  glaube,  unb  er  anttDortete,  er  gtaube  iticmal^ 
ba§,  n)a§  er  in  bcr  S^itung  lefe.  4.  (£r  fragte  bic  Same,  ob  fte 
mitge^en  mofle,  aber  fie  anttuortete,  fie  fei  fe^r  miibe  unb  biirfe 
nid^t  au§ge()cn.  5.  ©ie  fd^reibt  un§,  fie  fei  nid^t  ju  un§  gefommen, 
tDeil  fie  gegtauOt  f)abe,  ba§  xoix  abgereift  tt)dren;  fie  bebaure  fel^r, 
ha^  fie  un§  nic^t  gefe^en  ^cihz  unb  ^offe,  mir  tt)erben  balb  ju  il^r 
fommen;  fie  fijnne  \m^  nic^t  tuieber  befud^en,  toeil  fie  ju  befd^dfss 
tigt  fei.  6.  (Sr  gtaubt,  ba§  fein  ©o^n  frani  fei  uitb  miinfd^t,  ba% 
icl^  nad^  bent  9Irjt  fd^idEe.  7.  S)er  meint,  er  f)abt  ju  t)iel  gearbeitet, 
barum  fei  er  franf  gemorben.  8.  S)er  ©ebanfe,  bafe  er  nid^t  mel^r 
arbeiten  fonne,  mac^t  i^n  fel^r  traurig.  9.  5)er  SSfrjt  glaubt  nid^t, 
ba§  er  mieber  gefunb  mirb.  10.  SBir  gaben  i^r  ba§  ®elb,  tt)eil 
fie  un§  erjd()Ite,  ba§  i^r  2Rann  geftorben  fei,  unb  bag  fie  fein 
©elbl^abe.  11.  ®tauben©ie,  bag  fie  bie  SBal^r^eit  f priest  ?  12.  Db 
fie  bie  SSa^r^eit  fprid^t,  tpeig  ic^  nid^t,  id^  mollte  aber  nid^t,  ha^ 
fie  an  hunger  ftiirbe. 

n. 

1.  Have  you  heard  tlie  great  news?  2.  They  say  the 
Emperor  is  coming  to-morrow.  3.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is 
true  ?  4.  My  mother  said  she  had  read  it  in  the  paper,  but 
she  did  not  believe  it.  5.  The  belief  that  he  is  coming 
makes  the  whole  city  glad.  6.  What  news  did  his  letter 
contain?  7.  He  wrote  he  was  still  in  Berlin  and  working 
as  usual;  he  was  sending  me  a  book  which  he  had  read, 
and  hoped  I  should  read  it  also ;  he  did  not  know  when 
he  was  coming  home,  but  he  hoped  he  could  come  soon. 
8.  I  came  back  in  the  belief  that  he  was  very  ill,  but  I  find 
him  quite  well.  9.  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  ill,  but  he 
was  only  tired  because  he  had  worked  too  much.  10.  I 
asked  the  young  man  who  he  was  and  where  he  was  going, 
but  he  only  answered  he  did  not  know  me  and  would  not 
tell  me.  11.  I  think  I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  but 
my  friend  wishes  that  I  remain  longer.     12.  His  father 
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said  he  must  come  home  to-morrow;  but  he  says  he  cannot 
and  will  not  go  away  before  his  friend  has  arrived.  13.  The 
lady  said  she  was  very  sorry  that  he  was  so  sick,  and  hoped 
he  would  soon  be  better  again.  14  The  doctor  thinks  he 
will  soon  die,  but  I  think  he  is  not  so  sick  as  they  believe. 
15.  The  story  that  he  is  busy  and  therefore  does  not  come 
I  do  not  believe. 


JiQCERCISB  80. 

INFINITTVE  A  =i  SUBJECT  OB  OBJECT. 

[339-344] 

Vocabulary. 

rauc^en 

smoke 

trinfctt 

drink 

l^eigen 

command,  caU 

loffcit 

cUlow,  cause 

bcfc^tcn 

order 

fd^meigm 

besHent 

Dorlcfcn 

read  aloud 

oerbieten 

forbid 

fpajieren  ge^en 

go  to  voaUc 

f))ai;ieren  fal^ren 

go  to  drive 

t>ox\aljxtn 

drive  up 

fa^rcn 

drive 

ber  Sagen 

iJie  carriage 

ber  ^utfd)er 

fke  coachman 

qefafirltc^ 

dangerous 

gornig 

angry 

leic^t 

easy 

toeit 

foTt  disiard 

1.  3)a§  Sefen  l^abc  td^  gctcmt,  abcr  ba3  ©d^reibcn  ift  mir  noc^ 
fd^tDcr.  2.  ©rinnem  @tc  fid^  feine§  @d^metgcn§,  al§  mir  i^n 
ja^en.  3.  @§  ift  fd^mer  ju  fd^roeigen,  menu  man  jornig  ift.  4.  @§ 
ift  mir  nid^t  Icid^t,  feine  ®efd^id^te  ju  gtaubcn,  aber  id^  merbc 
Dcrfud^en,  i^m  ju  I|elfen.  5,  Sinem  fold^cn  SRenfd^en  ®elb  ju 
gcbcn,  ift  fe^r  gefa^rlic^,  aber  ®ffen  unb  Irinfeu  barf  man  if)m 
gebcn.  6.  ^6)  ^ore  fingen.  T.  ©ie  l^oren  ben  iungen  SKann 
fingen,  ben  ^\)x  SBruber  mitgebrad^t  l^at.  8.  SBo  f)at  er  ben 
Stingling  fennen  gelernt  ?   9.  ®r  temtc  il^n  in  93erlin  fennen. 

10.  ®r  liefe  i^n  jeben  2:ag  jn  fid^  fommen  unb  lefjrte  i(}n  fingen. 

11.  @r  ]^ie§  ben  jungen  SKann  !^eute  fommen  unb  befal^t  i^m,* 
un§  etnjaS  Dorjufingen.  12.  (£r  Ia§t  fid^  bie  ©ebid^te  t)orlefen. 
13.  gc^  ttjottte  fpajiercn  gel^en,  aber  er  blieb  im  ©arten  fi^en  unb 
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tt)unf(i^te  Tiid^t  oug}ugcl)cn.  i4.  ®r  ift  ju  ntubc,  fpajtcrcii  5U 
ge^cu,  aber  cr  mill  gern  fpajicren  fa^ren.  15.  itaxl,  la%  bcu 
^tfd^er  rufcn  unb  ben  SBagcn  borfa^ren,  mir  moUcn  nac^  bcr 
©tabt  faljreu.  16.  SBir  ^abenben  ?lrjtnod^  ju  befuc^en.  IT.  3^u 
ju  befud^en,  miiffen  ©ie  fel)r  meit  fal^ren.  18.  SBir  ^aben  tpeiter 
nic^tS  5U  faflcn,  aber  cr  ^ort  nid^t  auf,  un§  ju  rufcu.  19.  Srinleu 
unb  aiau^en  finb  im  Sweater  tjcrboten. 

n. 

1.  I  do  not  like  writing,  but  I  like  reading  very  much. 
2.  Why  do  you  not  smoke?  3.  The  doctor  has  forbidden* 
me  smoking.  4  To  be  silent  is  better  than  to  talk  when 
one  is  angry.  5.  I  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  but  he 
wished  to  talk.  6.  To  tell  the  truth  is  impossible  to  him. 
7.  I  tried  to  help  him,  but  he  would  not  tell  the  truth, 
and  I  could  not  give  him  anything.  We  became  acquainted 
with  him  in  Paris.  8.  Will  you  go  to  drive  with  me  '?  9.  I 
rejoice  to  go  with  you.  10.  I  will  have  the  coachman 
called.  11.  When  I  called  him  he  remained  standing  and 
did  not  come.  12.  Do  you  not  hear  talking  ?  13.  I  hear 
talking  and  singing.  14.  Have  you  heard  the  children 
sing  ?  15.  I  tried  to  hear  them  sing,  but  the  teacher  for- 
bade me  to  come  into  the  school.  16.  He  teaches  them  to 
sing  and  to  read  aloud.  17.  Let  Sophy  be  called;  I  see  her 
coming  and  I  want  to  ask  her  something.f  18.  I  had  her 
called,  but  she  was  reading  aloud  to  her  sister  and  could 
not  come.  19.  We  will  have  them  work  an  hour,  then  they 
can  go  to  drive  with  us.  20.  Have  the  carriage  come,  the 
children  want  to  go  to  drive,  but  I  shall  go  to  walk. 

EXERCISE  81. 

INFINITIVE  AS  ADJUNCT  AND  WITH  PREPOSITIONS. 

[344-348.] 

Vocabulary. 

bcnufeen  use  iadftn  lawfh 

an^5ren  UsUnto  fic^  guradfjiel^en      'unihdraw 
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Bcrclt  ready  tu^ig  quUA 

furj  short  \i)X0(x6)  weak 

bic  ©etcgen^cit  the  opportunity  ba6  @^aufpiet  ihepiay 

bcr  ®elel)rte       the  scholar  bte  Unltjcrfitdt  the  university 

omiljircn  amuse  omilfant  amusing 


1.  ®r  fagte.  mir,  er  ^ait  Icine  ©etegenl^eit  ge^abt,  ntit  ^i)\un 
5U  fprerf)eu.  2.  ^^  bin  bereit,  i^m  atle§  ju  erga^Ien,  aber  er  ift 
ju  joniig,  mic^  an^breu  ju  moUen.  3.  S)ie  ^offuuug,  balb  mieber 
abreifen  ju  fbmien,  ma^t  fie  fe^r  gtudEUc^.  4.  ©ie  lam  mdj 
aSerliu,  um  i^ve  (Slteru  5U  befudjeu.  5.  9tuftatt  nac^  93crlin  ^u 
f omnien,  iudve  e§  i()r  Ieid)ter  geiuefen,  gleic^  md)  ^aufe  ju  gel)cu. 

6.  3c^  toerbe  biefe  ®elegeu^eit  beuu^eu,  um  in§  Stfjeater  5U 
ge^eu.  7.  SBir  moc^tcu  nic^t  in§  Sljcater  ge^en,  ol)ne  ba^  (Bdjaii:^ 
fpiel  Dormer  gelejeu  5U  I)abeii.  8.  ^ie  B^it  ift  ju  furj,  nl^  ba\i 
fie  bog  (3d)aufpiel  lefeu  fbnneu.  9.  Gv  fprac^  baUon,  un§  imrf) 
bem  Stjeater  ju  bcgleiteu,  aber  er  muf^te  nod}  arbeiten.  10.  ^d) 
lanu  ba§  2ieb  nic^t  fiugen  Ijbrcu,  ot)ue  ju  tDcinen.  11.  Slnftatt 
mit  feinen  greunbeu  iu§  3:(}cater  ju  gel^cu,  l^at  er  fic^  jurudge^ 
jogeii,  um  in  feinem  Bimn^cr  rut)ig  arbeiten  5U  fbnnen.  12.  gr 
benft  uur  baran,  ein  grower  ©ete()rter  jn  mcrben.  13.  ®r  tDiinfd)t 
nad^  ber  Unitjerfitat  ju  gcf)en,  unb  fein  S3ater  ift  reid)  genug,  it)m 
3eit  unb  ®etegen()eit  baju  5n  geben.  14.  3d}  ijabt  hen  9toman 
gelefen,  um  micl^  ju  amiifiren.  aber  er  ift  gar  nii^t  amiifant. 
15.  9tnftatt  ju  tac^en,  ijait  x6)  i^n  nic^t  tefen  fonnen,  ol^ne  ju 
meinen.  16.  S^)  i)abe  i^n  in§  J^eater  ge^en  laffen  tt)otten,  aber 
er  ^t  nic^t  ge^en  fbnnen. 

n 

1.  Are  you  ready  to  go  with  us  to  the  theatre  ?  2.  I  have 
no  time  to  go  to  the  theatre.  3.  I  have  seen  this  play  too 
often  to  want  to  see  it  again.  4.  I  cannot  see  any  play 
without  having  read  it  before.  5.  What  will  you  do  in 
order  to  amuse  yourself?  6.  Instead  of  staying  here,  I  shall 
go  to  the  university  in  order  to  see  the  learned  professor. 

7.  He   thinks   only   of  seeing  learned  men  and  reading 
learned  books,  but  we  think  only  of  amusing   ourselves. 
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8.  Why  did  he  withdraw  instead  of  going  to  walk  with  us? 

9.  He  said  he  was  always  ready  to  go  to  walk  with  you, 
but  to-day  he  was  too  tired  to  be  able  to  go  out.  10.  We 
came  in  the  hope  of  hearing  him  sing.  11.  I  cannot  go 
away  without  hearing  him  sing.  12.  I  have  no  time  to 
listen  to  him,  but  I  hope  to  hear  him  sing  later.  13.  You 
cannot  help  this  poor  man  without  giving  him  mucli 
money.  14.  I  let  him  tell  his  story  in  order  to  know 
whether  he  spoke  the  truth.  15.  I  have  no  hope  of  being 
able  to  help  him.  16.  Instead  of  listening  to  my  story  he 
forbade  me  to  speak.  17.  They  will  not  go  away  without 
having  spoken.  18.  We  have  used  every  opportunity  of 
helping  them,  but  they  are  bad  enough  to  be  dangerous. 
19.  This  novel  is  too  amusing  for  me  to  read  it  without 
laughing.  20.  I  had  wished  to  teach  him  to  read  aloud, 
but  he  had  too  weak  a  voice  to  be  able  to  read  aloud. 


EXEBCISS  32. 

PARTICIPLES. 

[349-359.] 

VocabiUary, 

e^rcti 

fii^rcn 

mitt^cUcn 

gcborcn 

fcrtig 

bcr  2)om 

honor 

had 

eommunicaie 

horn 

finished 

the  cathedral 

t)ot(enbcn 

bc{|)rc(^cn^ 

cmpfangen 

crmartcn 

cilig 

complete 

talk  over 

receive 

auHxit 

hasty 

Borne 

«otn 

Cologne 

1.  SBermirb  bic  anfommcnben  ®afte  empfangen?  2.  9Weinc 
ajfiitter  empfduc|t  bie  ^eranlommenben.  3.  ^aft  S)u  ben  an? 
gefangencn  93rief  UoHenbct?  4.  ©obatb  mir  i^  fcrtig  l^abcn, 
joaen  ©ie  ba§  ©efd^riebene  tefen.  4.  ©aben  ©ie  ben  ®eftor:= 
bcnen  gcfannt?  6.  ©r  mar  mein  gctiebter  greunb.  7.  ©r  gtng, 
ha^  Sinb  an  ber  $)anb  fii^rcnb,  in  bic  ft^ird^c  l^incin.  8.  9Bir 
gingen  aud^  mit,  urn  bie  fc^on  gcmaftcn  53i{ber  ju  fc^cn.  9.  ^aben 
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©ie  frii^er  fo  bottcnbet  f d^onc  Silber  gefe^en  ?  10.  (£r  \af)  fie 
bcmuiibernb  an  unb  ging  fd^meigenb  fort.  11.  2tUc  SSerfpred^ungen 
t)crgeffeiib  reiftc  er  goftern  ab.  12.  SSann  merbeii  bie  9teifenben 
juriicff ommen  ?  13.  ®r  tarn  eiligft  ^iugefaf)veii,  um  un§  bic 
^tad^rid^t  mitjut^eiten.  14.  Uu§  ben  empfangeueii  93rief  Dortefenb 
unb  mit  un§  bie  D^id^rid^t  Oefpved^enb,  blieb  er  lange  bei  un§. 

15.  5)ie  aufge^enbe  Sonne  fanb   iljn    noij   im  SJette  Uegen. 

16.  S)er  im  S^^re  1248  angefangcne  Dom  ju  fi'otn  ift  erft  638 
3Ectf;re  fpdter  Doffenbet  morben.  17.  S;er  arme,  in  einer  niebrigen 
§iitte  geOorcne  fi*nabe,  ift  fpdter  ein  beru(}mter  ^rofeffor  ge^ 
iDorben.  18.  2)i?  meinenbe  gtau  ift  bie  SJZutter  be§  geftern  au§  bem 
brennenben  ^aufe  geretteten  S*inbe§.  meld^e^  l^eute  geftorben  ift. 


n. 

1.  Have  you  found  the  lost  book  ?  2.  They  have  brought 
it  back  to  me  quite  spoiled.  3.  Why  does  she  go  weeping 
into  the  church  ?  4.  Her  most  beloved  son  is  dead.  6.  I 
knew  the  dead,  he  was  a  beautiful  boy.  6.  The  child  came 
running  in  order  to  give  me  the  long  expected  letter. 
7.  Talking  over  with  me  the  news,  he  forgot  to  give  me  the 
paper.  8.  She  looked  admiringly  at  the  beautifully 
painted  pictures,  but  she  said  nothing.  9.  Do  you  know 
this  much  admired  lady?  10.  She  is  the  daughter  of  my 
beloved  uncle,  she  is  a  beautiful  woman.  11.  We 
remained  a  week  in  Eome  looking  at  the  great  churches 
and  admiring  the  beautiful  paintings.  12.  As  soon  as 
the  expected  newspaper  arrives,  I  will  communicate  to 
you  the  news  contained  in  it.  13.  Having  lost  my  paper 
I  shall  have  to  read  yours.  14.  I  have  found  your  lost 
paper.  15.  The  emperor  Napoleon  I.,  born  in  Corsica  in 
the  year  1769,  died  at  St.  Helena  in  1821.  16.  They  were 
not  able  to  save  those  sleeping  in  the  burning  house, 
because  they  could  not  wake  them.  17.  The  traveller 
arrived  too  late  to  see  the  dying  man.  18.  Arrived  in 
Cologne  I  went  at  once  to  their  house,  but  I  found  the 
house  shut  and  the  whole  family  away.  19.  She  went  away 
weeping  without  having  seen  her  beloved  ones. 
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BXEBCISE  83. 

ADVERBS  AND  PBEPOSITIONa 

[361-381.] 

YocabvXary. 

bcr  ©erg 

(Ae  mounJtam           bad  ©emitter 

the  ihunderslomi 

bcr  ¥fab 

the  path                  hit  8ant 

the  bench 

bic  Solfc 

Vie  doud                bie  (Srgte^ung 

the  education 

bad  (Sefc^dft 

business                 ber  @tern 

the  star 

ftcigcn 

dirnb                      blicfeit 

lock 

ein^ie^en 

move  in                 aud^ie^en 

move  out 

»crf4tt)inben 

disappear               bitten 

beg 

untcrweg«  (adv.)  on  the  way 


1.  3^  6in  untermeg^,  meinc  greunbe  ju  befud^en,  bic  ber 
S^irc^c  gegcniiber  mo^ncn.  2.  griitjer  ir)ot)nten  fie  auf  bem 
Sanbe  ienfeitS  be§  gluffeS,  aber  fie  ftnb  tuegen  ber  erjie(;ung 
i^rer  SJinbcr  in  bie  ©tabt  gejogen  unb  mo^nen  je^t  uutDeit  ber 
©c^ute.  3.  Zxo^  be§  l^eifeen  Setter^  bin  ic^  l^eute  fammt  nieinen 
ffiinbcru  fpajieren  gcgaugen.  4.  SSir  gingen  tief  in  ben  SBalb 
^inein,  id^  fetjte  mic^  unter  bie  93dunie  auf  eine  93anf,  unb 
bie  ffiinbcr  fpiettcn  uin  mid^  ^erum.  6.  ^tb^Iid^  tDurbe  e§  bunfel, 
id)  \ai)  na6)  oOcu,  bie  Sonne  \mx  (}inter  ben  fcl)marjen  SSolfen 
t)erfc^tt)unben,  unb  binneu  furjer  Qdt  fing  e§  an  5u  regnen. 
6.  3Bir  liefen  eiligft  au§  bem  SBalbe  ^inau§.  7.  Salb  ober  mar 
ber  Sturm  Uorbei,  unb  bie  Sonne  fam  loieber  l^inter  ben  SSolfen 
^erl^or.  8.  3^  toottte  auf  benSerg  (jinauf  fteigen,  urn  bie  unter^ 
ge^enbc  Sonne  ju  feljen,  aber  er  miinfc^te,  Iang§  be§  Stuffed 
fpajicren  ju  ge^en.  9.  ^6)  bat  i^n,  ju  mir  l^eriiber  5U  fommen, 
ober  er  ioollte  e§  nid^t.  10.  SBir  ftanben  auf  bem  fleinen,  IcingS 
be§  Stuffed  fUl^renben  5pfabe  unb  fa^en  nacS)  oben  I}inauf,  unb 
alle  Sterne  be§  §immel§  blidEten  auf  un§  ^ernieber.  11.  Sc^ 
faun  nid^t  an  i^rem  ^aufe  Dorbeige^en,  ofjue  I}ineiu  ju  ge^en. 
12.  Sie  ^at  mid^  oft  eingelaben,  herein  ^u  fommen,  aber  \6) 
mu^te  be§  ®efc^aft§  toegen  in  bie  Stabt  ^inein. 

n. 

1.  Why  does  your  friend  now  live  outside  of  the  town? 
2.  He  has  a  sick  child,  and  for  its  sake  he  has  moved  out 
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of  the  town.  3.  They  have  planted  trees  along  the  path  by 
the  river,  and  have  set  benches  under  the  trees.  4.  The 
horseman  who  rode  past  us  was  riding  on  a  very  beauti- 
ful horse,  and  two  dogs  were  running  round  about  him, 

5.  I  looked  long  after  him  as  he  rode  away  into  the  woods. 

6.  The  sun  has  come  out  from  behind  the  black  clouds,  and 
in  spite  of  the  storm  the  evening  will  be  fine.  7.  We  will 
climb  up  upon  the  mountain  and  look  down  upon  the 
city.  8.  When  the  sun  disappears  behind  the  mountains 
the  stars  will  look  down  upon  us  from  above.  9.  As  I  wen.t 
by  his  house  he  was  looking  out  of  the  window.  10.  He 
called  me  over  to  him  and  invited  me  to  come  into  the 
house.  11.  He  said  he  could  not  (go)  out  of  the  house,  and 
vnshed  to  speak  to  me  concerning  business.    12.  I  went  in 


EXEBOISE  34. 

C50NJUN0TI0NS  AND  INTERJECTIONS 

'. 

[382-392.] 

Vocabulary. 

bcr  ^affee 

the  coffee 

bcr  2^f|cc 

the  tea 

ba9  Steifd^ 

(he  meat 

ba«  ©cmufc 

the  vegetable 

bic  ^artoffcl 

the  potato 

bQ«  SBaffcr 

thevxtter 

bae  gcucr 

thefire 

bad  $0(3 

the  wood 

todjtn 

cook 

bacfcn 

hake 

angftnbcn 

lighi 

\)crbrenncn 

hum 

l^oten 

fetch 

jubcreltcn 

prepare 

ft(4  erlatteit 

catch  cold 

pfiacfen 

pluck 

1.  Sd^  mod^tc  \>(\%  grii^ftiicf  jubereitcn,  ottcin  man  l^at  bo§ 
gcucr  noc^  nid^t  angejiinbct.  2.  'Die  SKagb  ift  l^inauSgegangen, 
cnttDebcr  urn  ^olj  ju  fud^cn  ober  nm  ©cmiife  ju  pflilcfen. 
3.  3unben  @ie  bag  Scuer  an,  untcrbeffcn  ttjcrbe  id^  SBaffer  ^olcn 
ixnb  ben  S'affec  mod^en.  4.  ®u  trinfft  immer  Staffee,  id^  bagegeu 
trinfe  nur  S^ec.    5.  Stlfo  madden  tt)ir  nid^t  nur  Sfojfee,  fonberu 

auc^  S^ee.   6.  ^pMS?  ba^  SBaffer  foc^t,  t^im  ^k  bie  fi^artoffetu 
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l^incin.  7.  SDaS  SBoffcr  foc^t  jmar  fd^on,  offein  id^  ^aht  feinc 
Sartoffeln,  be^^alb  merbe  ic^  in  ben  ®nrten  (^e^cn  miiffen.  8.  SBo 
©ic  bie  S^artoffcln  finben  merben,  mei§  xij  nic^t,  abcr  inbem  ©ic 
fie  fud^en,  merbe  id^  'ba^  gtcifc^  jubereiten.  9.  2Bd()renb  ic^  im 
®arten  roax,  ift  ba§  gleifi^  t)er&rannt.  10.  0  me^,  ba% 
c§  berbrannt  ift,  ie^t  merbc  ic^  nid^t^  ^n  effen  ^aOen. 
11.  Dbgteid^  e§  bcrbrnnnt  ift,  njcrbe  id^  bocl)  tjcrfuc^en,  ein  ©tiict 
baDon  ju  effen.  12.  ^fui  be§  fc^lcd^ten  gleifd^e^,  tt)eg  mit  i^m. 
13.  SBeber  bu  noc^  idf)  merben  e§  effen  fonnen,  ober  biefe  9(rmeu 
merbcn  e§  gerne  effen.  14.  ©eitbem  fie  fid^  erfciltet  ^ai,  ift  fie 
immer  franf  gemefen,  aber  beffen  nngead^tet  orbeitet  fie  nod^ 
tt)ie  Dor  ben  gan5en  Jag.  15.  S)a  fie  arm  unb  franf  ift,  njoffen 
n)ir  i^r  ®elb  geben,  fie  mitt  e§  aber  nid}t  ijahtxx,  fonbern  fagt,  fie 
ttJoUe  lieber  fterben,  ate  ba§  fie  meine  §iilfe  anne^men  ttJoUtc. 


n. 

1.  Alas  for  these  poor  people  !  2.  Although  the  weather 
is  so  cold,  they  have  no  warm  clothes.  3.  Not  only  have 
they  no  warm  clothes,  but  they  have  also  no  bread  and 
no  fire.  4.  I  should  like  to  give  them  something,  only  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  would  accept  it.  5.  They  would  to 
be  sure  accept  no  money;  nevertheless  you  can  help  them. 
6.  Either  you  can  give  them  potatoes,  or  you  can  look  for 
wood  and  make  a  fire.  7.  I  will  get  some  potatoes;  mean- 
time you  light  the  fire.  8.  Neither  you  nor  I  can  cook 
potatoes  without  burning  them.  9.  It  is  true,  I  can  not 
cook  potatoes;  on  the  other  hand  I  can  bake  meat  very 
well.  10.  While  the  meat  is  cooking,  give  the  children  these 
vegetables,  in  order  that  they  may  have  something  to  eat 
at  once.  11.  Since  I  have  caught  cold  I  have  not  been  able 
to  eat  anything.  12.  Try  nevertheless  to  drink  this  coffee; 
besides  I  have  some  white  bread,  which  you  can  eat. 
13.  Alas  for  me,  that  I  cannot  work !  14.  Until  I  can  work 
again  the  children  will  have  nothing  to  eat.  15.  Although 
we  have  little  money,  we  will  nevertheless  help  you 
as  long  as  you  are  sick.  16.  Accordingly  I  will  take  the 
children  with  me,  as  I  promised  you. 


SECOND  SERIES. 

ILLUSTRATIVE    SENTENOBST. 
USE  OF  THE  ARTICLES. 

(66.)  1.  S)a§'  Sarteiifpiel  ift  ein  SSrieg.  ($ippet).  2.  2)ic 
®c)c^id^te  fott  leine  SoOrebnerin  fein.  (@c^.)  3.  S)ic  SRenfci^en 
fiub  gefd^affen  fiir  bic  SRenfc^en.  (^d^.)  4.  9tm  SJaum  be§ 
©d^meigen^  ^dngt  fcine  gruc^t,  ber  griebe.  (®pr.)  5.  S)ic  Steti^ 
gion,  biefe  2^od^ter  be§  .'oimmet^,  ift  bic  getreue  ©cfci^rtin  be§ 
SRenfc^cn.  (?cff.)  6.  Sie  gur^t  beg  Sobe§  ift  be§  Seben§  fc^arfe 
SBurje.  (9lu(f.)  1.  S)ie  SKutter  lag  auf  ben  SJnieen  t)or  bcin  53ette 
unbl^atte  ben  9trm  nm  if)r  fto^ncnbeg  Slinb  gcfd^lngcn.  (§ci).)  8. 
2^^rdncn  ftanben  bem  altcn  9JJnnne  in. ben  SIngen.  (paiiff.)  9. 
9t{g  nun  ber  SJJai  ficl^  jn  6nbe  neigte,  unb  ber  SSalb  ini  crften  ®riin 
ftnnb,  tarn  ciu  53rief.  (^c^.)  10.  Sie  ©tegien  t}offe  ic^  auf  ben 
©ounabeub  ^u  fc^icten,  unb  benfe  hen  SKontag  barauf  fctOft  ju 
fommen.  {&.)  11.  SBenn  ic^  nur  iin  SSiutcr  eiuigc  Qdi  Dei  3f)"cn 
feiu  fann!  (®.)  12.  ^n  bem  Stamiu  bc§  un§  n)o(}tOefannten 
©along,  in  ber  9{^einftra§e  9?o.  27,  Oranute  ciu  f)cUc§  geucr. 
($ct).)  13.  3Kein  SSater  fcl}icn  mit  htn  Seinigcu  in  ber  ©cIjtDcij 
nic^t  im  beftcn  ©inucrftcinbuifs  [®int)crftdnbnig]  5U  IcOcu.  (.?)auff.) 
14.  @ic  t)crtangen  i()ren  OOcrft,  ben  SKay,  ^uriicf.  {2)dj.)  15. 
SiHi  le^ntc  ba§  Sitb  bc§  Dreftcg.  bag  fie  ebcn  in  ber  .^lanb  l}ielt, 
ftittfd^meigcub  an  bic  SSanb.  (aWarlitt.)  16.  S)ic  f(ciue  acl)tiaf)rigc 
Gtten  ftanb  t)Ia§  unb  ftumm  baOci.  (§cij.)  17.  Sag  gliicftic^e  atte 
5Paar  berbringt  bic  glittcrmoc^cn  abttjcd^fclub  im  btii^enben 
Stalicn  unb  im  luftigen  ^arig.  (?cnau.)  18.  (Sr  manbelte,  in 
feinen  fd^merjlid^en  ®ebaufen  t>ertieft,  iiber  bic  SR^einbriicfc  bem 
altcn  ©trafeburg  ju.  (^ct).)  19.  Sic  ©tabt  tag  bercitg  im  ©ct)Iafc, 
unbaud^  im  ^aufc  beg  Jfommanbanten  tt)ar  fc^on  atleg  jur  9{u^e 
gegangcn.  (SBcrncr.)    20.  ©anj  ebenfo  ftanb  SKidjetangelo  5tDifrf)eu 
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SSergangcn^cit  unb  3iiti^"ft.  (®.)  21.  2)a§  mar  in  ber  Sl^at 
®otte§  ginger.  (@c^.)  22.  S^i)  tnu§  ^unbcrt  Jjon  biefen  neu 
brucfen  laffen.  ((Bd).)  23.  Slnfang  SDiarj  5ief)t  ber  ffaifer  norb- 
JDart»,  iud^renb  (Siemens  nad^  9Jom  juruc!te()rt.  (Jp.  ®r.)  24.  3wr 
ajorgefd^ic^te  biefeg  9(uffa|3e§  Ijabt  id^  goIgenbe§  5U  Demerfcn. 
(.<ifQr|)etc«.)  25.  (£s  freut  mid^,  bafe  ©ie  Je^t  todftmibig  gered^t:= 
fcrtigt  boftc^en,  fagte  er  ju  Srfterem.  (Sintcrfclb.)  26.  S)e^ 
9Jiorgen§  benf^  an  beinen  ®ott,  be§  9tbenb§  benf  an  beinen  Stob. 
(Bpv.)  21.  Sie6e  madtjt  ben  S^Iiigften  jum  5Warrcn.  {2px.)  28. 
2)iein  Sater  bcftimntte  miij,  aU  \(i)  20  ^al^re  alt  unb  gut  gemac^fen 
njar,  jum  ©otbaten.  (^Quff.)  29.  (Jr  mar  48  iga^re  alt,  al§  er 
earbtnal  murbe.  (^.  @r.)  30.  ®ie§  tft  Urfad^e,  bafe  id^  ben 
9J2eiftert  \o  lange  bcl^ielt.  {@d).)  31.  gr  mar  fd^on  longft  aSitt* 
mer  [SBttmer]  gemorben.  (^auff.)  32.  ©ie  finb  ©otDat  mie  id), 
unb  ju  unferem  93erufe  ge^ort  nun  einmal  bie  ®efa^r.  (SGBemer.) 
(67.)  1.  SJtit  feftem  ©d^ritt  ging  er  mo^^l  einc  ()atbc  ©tunbc 
in  feinem  Qdtt  auf  unb  nieber.  (@ber«.)  2.  ^^  ^attc  nie*  gcbad^t, 
bafe  in  bent  ernften,  ftiffen  9Kann  ein  fold^er  Ouett  Uon  ^umor 
fprublcf  (©c^J 

THEMS  L 

USE  OF  THE  ARTICLEa 

1.  Life  is  an  eternal  war,  and  only  death  brings  us  peace, 
2.  I  do  not  like  history,  for  it  tells  only  of  war  and  of 
death.  3.  Man  was  not  created  for  war,  but  for  peace 
and  for  happiness.  4.  The  old  woman  held  the  child  in 
her  arms,  while  I  was  reading  the  letter.  5.  Her  son 
wrote  the  letter  "Wednesday  and  he  will  come  himself  Sun- 
day. 6.  He  went  away  in  February.  7.  In  summer  my 
friends  are  in  Switzerland,  but  in  winter  they  live  in 
Bhine  street.  8.  Have  you  seen  the  picture  of  little 
Henry  ?  9.  Old  Charles  sent  it  to  me,  when  I  was  in 
Southern  Germany.  10.  I  love  the  good  and  wise  books, 
and  I  am  now  reading  Goethe.  11.  When  I  was  in  Italy  I 
spent  several  weeks  J  in  old  Rome  and  in  beautiful  Florencef 

^  Wilhelm  Meister,  a  novel  by  Goethe. 
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12.  Italy  is  the  most  beautiful  country  on  earth.  13.  The 
children  go  early  to  bed,  and  when  we  came  back,  they  al- 
ready lay  asleep.  14.  We  have  at  least  a  hundred  of  his 
letters,  in  the  first  we  read  the  following.  15.  He  was  70 
years  old  when  the  death  of  his  wife  made  him  a  widower. 
16.  We  visit  him  twice  a  week.  17.  We  always  find  him  at 
home  of  a  morning.  18.  He  is  the  brother  of  my  old  mas- 
ter, and  he  was  formerly  a  soldier.  19.  I  have  never 
known  so  good  a  man.  20.  He  has  been  very  ill,  but  such 
a  man  does  not  fear*  death.  21.  We  passed  half  the  win- 
ter in  Berlin. 

HiLustbative  a^sNTENosa  n. 

ADJEOTTVEa 

(116.)  1.  Sin  bcmfelbcn  9tbcnb  fanb  nod^  tin  Slbfd^tcb  ftatt, 
o6cr  nur  ein  bricftid^er.  ($ct).)  2.  S)ic  gan5C  ottc  ^ett  fe^t 
We  mutterlid^c  Sicbe  iiber  bic  Daterlic^c.  (3.  %  91.) 

(116.)  1.  S)ic  SSSett  mirb  alt  unb  mirb  tDieber  jung,  bod^ 
Dcr  aRcnfd^  l^offt  immer  S3erbcffening.  (@d^.)  2.  ©bet  fei  bcr 
2Renfd^,  l^ulfretd^  unb  gut.  (O.)  3.  Unermefettc^  unb  unenbtid^, 
licgft  bu  Dor  mir  au^gebreitet,  altc§,  l^eiligcS,  eiuigeg  SJReer. 
(«,  Or.)  4.  gc^  tDitt  mid^  fret  unb  gliidEtic^  traumen.  (@(3^.) 
6.  3)er  9llte  toax  fremb  in  biefer  ©tabt,  er  fu^ltc  ftd^  einfam. 
(^auff.)  6.  S)od^  l^att'  \^  einen  53ruber,  ben  SBruber  fc^Iugt  3^r 
tobt  [tot].  (@ciM.)  1.  ©0  bleidt)  ^atte  fie  bcr  Siinfttcr  felten  ge=: 
fc^en..  (@ber«.)  8.  Sn  einem  S^al,  bei  armen  ^irten,  crfd^ien 
. . . .  ein  3)?abd^en,  fd^5n  unb  tounberbar.  (@(^,)  9.  ®r  fe^t  bic 
^onc  gotben  i^r  in§  nupraunc  §aar.  {\X%) 

(12L)  1.  ®§  mar  i^nen  immer  jtoeifeffoS,  bag  cr  cine 
ficiftigc  3Rac^t  erften  SlangeS  . . .  fei.  (?aubc.)  2.  ^ilfc  ift  iebc§^ 
mat  ba§  S?inb  cifrigen  93eftrcbcn^.  (53cngel=@temau.) 

(123.)  1.  ©in  fotd^er  biinfet^after  unb  untjatertSnbifd^cr 
SWenfc^l^at^od^Dcrrat]^  [=rat]  begangen.  (^(og.)  2.  ®ergrcmbc 
crfunbifltc  fid^  nad^  ben  aSefi^cm  t)erfd^iebener  grogen  ©cbfiube. 

.) 
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(1584.)  1.  D,  lonittcft  bu  in  meiucm  Sn^tcrn  Icfcn,  tote  tocnig 
SJater  unb  ^o^n  folc^  cinc§  fRu^mcg  mertl^  getpefen  !  (®.)  2. 
Sid  golbcne  SBilbcr  \a^  id^  urn  mic^  fd^lDcben.  (Corner.)  3.  SBeld^ 
anbcrcr  Sd^utb*  bcrftagt  bid^  bein  ©cmiffen  ?  (@(^.)  4.  ©icber^^ 
Icbten  mand)cn  faueren  Jag.  (©c^.)  5.  S)u  tDoIlteft  alien  biefen 
Olanj  t)erlaffen !  {^6^.) 

(126.)  1 .  Sr  mar  Deim  Xtonig  jtDei  t)oHc  ©tunbcn.  (^d^.)  2. 
2)a  mi3(f|t'  id^  l^infinten  auf  bie  Stnice  unb  rufen  :  bu  uncnblid^er 
lieber  SSater,  mic  ift  beine  SBelt  \o  fc^on !  («o4.)  3.  ©iinftig  ift 
biefe  2age  fiir  unS  europaifd^en  SRouber.  (©crbcr.)  4.  3)u  im  $im* 
met,  l^ilf  mir  armen,  fd^marjcn  2Kann!  ((£IauMu«.)  6.  3^,  unb 
bu  mirft  aud^  mic^  armen  Sfviippet  nid^t  ganj  bergeffen.  (ebet«.) 

(126.)  1.  ®r  briugt  fcin  trcu  altengtifd^  §erj  juriidE.  (@d^.) 
2.  E§  ift  ber  Sdeg  ein  ro^,  gemaltfam  ^anbmcrl.  (©d^.) 

(127.)  1.  SBir  fotten  fcinc  cigene  JJonigc  mtf)x  l^aben, 
leincn  eingeborencn  §erm.  (@(^.)  2.  SSiete  roci^e  (Sc^toane 
fd^roimmen  ftitl  auf  be§  ©urotag  SBogcn.  (iWatlfr.) 

(128.)  1.  ©eeubigt  nad^  langem,  ijcrberbtid^en  ©treit,  toar 
bie  faifcrlofc,  bic  fd^redfUd^e  3eit.  {B6),)  2.  Ueber  5ptjrgo§  unb 
Saranba  ^atte  man  bic  Sefi^ungcn  be§  d^rifttid^  armenifd^en 
giirften  2eo  erreid^t.  (Siaumcr.)  3.  S)a§  ift  ein  feltfam  iuunber:* 
bare§  B^id^en !  ®§  leben  Sieic,  bie  ha^  nid^t  gefe^en.  (0^.) 

(129.)  1.  Sicbe  bie  ®utcn  mit  treuem  2Rut^e  j^SKute],  bann 
I;aft  bu  ba§  ®ute.  (jammer.)  2.  3cber  ffUnftler  ift  ein  ^riefter : 
ba§  l^cifet,  ein  SJerfiinbigcr  bc§  ®ottIid^en.  (SSiirow.)  3.  Ser 
•SSeife  bef ommt  affeS  t)on  fic^,  bcr  Zf)ox  alle§  Don  anberen.  (3.  ^. 
^.)  4.  9ieid)er,  frage  nid^t  ben  Strmen,  tt)ie  er  arm  gett)orben  ift. 
(3Jiattcr.)  5.  S)er  Srieb  ber  ©elbfterl^attung  erttjad^t,  ha  x(f)  ettoog 
ff  oftbarere^  ju  er^alten  f)abt  at§  mid^.  (?cff.)  6.  ^6)  bring'  bir  aud^ 
ma§  ^iibfd^e§  mit  tjom  @^ni.  (@(^.)  1.  ©ie  treten  unter  bic  gen^ 
fter,  unb  empfangen,  ftatt  Sltmofen,  Q^dcxtocxl,  Stiiffe  unb  toa§ 
man  i^en  fonft  9lrtigc§  geben  mag.  (®.) 

(130.)  1.  5Run  trugen  un§  bic  SBeHen  ftitt  unb  fanft 
l^cruntcr.  («5mcr.)  2.  G§  ift  leid^t  ben  Qa^,  fd^roer  bie  Siebe,  am 
fc^merften  bie  ®Ieid^gUItig!eit  ju  ertragen.  (SBomc.) 

(140.)    1.  S)e^  ©liter  ^od^fteg  burfen  xoxx  tjcrt^eibigen  [tjer* 

'See  219.  2. 
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tcibigcn]  gcgen  ®ch)alt.  (@t^.)  2.  2lllc§  ©d^onc  ift  fanft,  ba^cr 
fmb  bie  fc^onften  Solfcr  bie  ruljigftcn.  (3.  ?5.  9e.)  3.  S)er  ^ag 
Smifc^en  jerfallcneu  gx^cunben  ift  gcmo^ntic^  bcr  grimmigftc  unb 
unt)erfo()ii(ic^fte.  {Bd},)  4.  Japfer  ift  ber  Someufiegcr,  tapfererift 
ber  SBcltOcjmiugcr,  boci^  am  tapfcrftcu  ift,  iDcr  fid^  felOft  bejmang. 
(Berber.)  5.  ©in  cbtcr  .^elb  ift,  bcr  fiir§  S3aterlanb,  ein  eblerer, 
ber  fiir  be^  S3a.nbc§  SBo^I,  bcr  ebctfte,  bcr  fiir  bie  2RcnfcI)]^cit 
fdmpft.  (©crbcrj  6.  ^n  ben  2;rcH)en  jinb  bie  ®en)dd^fe  Don 
frifcf|crem  ®riin,  mit  gvLifecrennnb  gtdnjenberen  Stdttern  gcjiert, 
al§  in  ben  norblir^cren  (Srbftrid^en.  ($um.)  7.  2)er  flare  Sod^ 
fd^cint  am  fc^bnftcn  in  feinem  rul)igcn  Sauf,  ba§  tiefe  SWeer 
am  erf)abenftcn  in  fciner  Semegung.  (B6).)  8.  ^6)  fterOc !  bag 
ift  balb  gefogt  unb  bcitbcr  noc|  get^an.  (®.)  9.  'Diefe  jnngen 
Sdume,  xmb  c§  loaren  gerabe  bie  ollcrfc^onften,  ber}ielten  immcr 
aHe  i^re  S^^iQC-  (^^Inbcrfon.}  10.  S^bcS  ber  SJJenfc^^cit*  ertuiefene 
Unrest  rdc^et  anf§  fiir^tcrlirf)fte  fic^  fetOft.  (©crber.)  1 1.  Sitter^ 
liebft  fcl^offen  bie  golbencn  ©onncn(icf}rer  bard)  ba§  bid^te  Jan* 
nengrun.  (§ei.) 

(144.)  1.  3c^  t)iti  bod)  crfd^redtlid^  neugierig  mie  fie  nur 
an§fe^en  mag.  {Corner.) 

(145.)  1.  S)cr  Kronen  miirbig  fein,  ift  mel^r  al§  Kronen 
tragen.  (troncgf.)  2.  !J)ie  Settler  finb  htn  ^unben  feinb,  unb 
bie  §unbe  ben  Setttern.  (<Spr.)  3.  ®§  ift  bem  SRenfd^en  leid^tcr 
nnb  getdufigcr  ju  fd^meid^etn  aU  jn  loOen.  (3.  ^.  SR.)  4.  S)en 
SBein  aber  tranf  cr  gtcic^  au§  ben  gdffern,  o^ne  ba§  er  ein  ®Ia§ 
notf)ig  [notig]  ()atte.  (3.  (^r.) 

(148.)  1.  gtorenj  ift  rcidt)  an  feinen  SSerfen.  (^.  ®r.)  2. 
Gr  Jii^ltc  fid^  nun  fo  arm  an  ®nabe,  an  (Siitern,  unb  fremb  in 
bem,  toa§  cr  Don  Sugenb  auf  at§  fein  ©igentl^um  [Eigcntum] 
betrad^ten  fonntc.  (®.) 

(147.)  1.  ®r  fannte  bie  Seamen  ber  ouf  bem  SScgc  nad^ 
SSalencia  liegenben  ©tdbtc.  ((Sbcrs.)  2.  9tu§er  ben  t)on  <S]>ankn 
mitgebrad^ten  Sotbaten,  ^atte  Karl  bie  Dor  SKailanb  fiegreic^en 
2:ruppen  bei  fid^.  (§.  @r.)  3.  2)iefe  ©tabt  lag  auf  ber  am  norb* 
lid^ften  in^  SReer  l^erDorragenben  ©pifee  Slfrifag,  ba,  too  ie^t 
SuniS  liegt.  (@ruBc.) 

*See  222.  lb. 
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THEME  IL 
ADJECTIVES. 

1.  Who  does  not  love  old  friends  more  than  new  ones  ? 
2.  The  young  man  had  to*  leave  the  city  and  go  into  a 
strange  one.  3.  Never  had  his  home  appeared  to  hiTn  bo 
beautiful.  4.  Now  he  was  alone  among  strangers,  and  he 
felt  himself  sad  and  lonely.  5.  But  he  found  new  friends, 
good  and  helpful  (ones).  6.  He  had  often  dreamed  him- 
self rich  and  powerful ;  now  he  had  become  rich,  but  he 
was  also  old  and  unhappy.  7.  He  gave  us  a  glass  of  good 
beer  and  a  piece  of  black  bread.  8.  With  the  help  of  eager 
endeavor  he  became  a  very  learned  man.  9.  What  a  spiri- 
tual power  this  man  has  been.  10.  Has  he  truly  committed 
such  a  treason  ?  11.  Several  strange  men  have  asked  after 
the  owner  of  this  building.  12.  Such  beautiful  maidens 
appear  seldom  in  our  valley.  13.  Many  a  noble  man  have 
these  soldiers  struck  dead.  14.  O,  ye  poor  shepherds,  what 
a  happy  year  have  I  passed  in  your  valley.  15.  We  poor 
men  never  see  our  king.  16.  The  king  is  good  ;  he  will 
surely  help  thee,  poor  unhappy  man. 

17.  Forget  not  the  poor  and  unhappy.  18.  Only  the 
eternal,  the  unending,  is  godlike.  19.  The  true  artist  must 
only  love  the  eternally  beautiful.  20.  Have  you  brought 
me  anything  pretty?  21.  You  foolish  children  always 
want  to  have  something  new.  22.  The  fool  does  not  un- 
derstand anything,  whatever  wise  thing  one  may  say 
to  him.  23.  The  most  costly  thing  which  I  have  to  pre- 
serve is  not  my  own  life. 

24.  The  two  enemies  look  at  each  f  other  grimly.  26. 
I  bear  more  easily  the  hatred  of  my  enemy  than  his  indif- 
ference. 26.  The  noblest  man  fights,  not  only  for  his 
fatherland,  but  for  humanity.  27.  The  brave  man  van- 
quishes his  enemies,  but  only  the  bravest  can  vanquish 
himself.  28.  In  the  more  northern  countries  the  plants 
are  smaller  pnd  less  beautiful  than  in  the  tropics.     29.  The 
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most  terrible  movements  of  the  ocean  are  the  most  sub- 
lime. 20.  The  ocean  is  not  always  most  beautiful  when  it 
is  quietest.  31.  These  little  trees  which  have  kept  all  their 
twigs  are  charming.  32.  I  cannot  praise  a  man  quite  un- 
known to  me.  33.  The  brother,  by  three  years  younger,  is 
taller  than  the  older  one.  34.  The  troops  victorious  at 
Tunis  now  had  to  go  to  the  city  lying  on  the  most  north- 
ern point  of  Africa. 

IliliUSTRATIVB  SENTENCES,  IH. 
PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

(152.)  1.  2)er  $)err  ^ai  mein  no^  nie  t)ergeffen,  bergi^, 
mein  |)erj,  audE)  feiner  nid)t.  (©ettert.)  2.  3Hc^t  meinet^alben, 
f onbern  meiner  ©i)|ne  megen,  feufjte  ic^  in  ber  finfteren  9Jad^t : 
§err,  er^atte  un§  1  (Seff.) 

(154.)    1.  S)a  ift  ber  Sling ®ekn  fie  ^tx,  fagte  id^ 

r)aftig  unb  ftecfte  i|n  in  ber  B^tftreunng  an  ben  Singer,  orbentlid^ 
frol^,  i^n  n)ieber  ju  ^aben.  (§ei).)  2.  S:ie  SRetfe  foil  man  nidE|t 
berfc^mci^en,  fie  ift  be§  ©cirtner^  SBonne.  (@.)  3.  SDer  Srief  \>tn 
bu  gefc^rieben,  er  mad^t  mic^  gar  nic^t  bang,  (©ci.)  4.  Meg 
ging  burc^  ein  guteg  SBeib,  ttjeld^eg  nic^t  fern  mo^nte.  (®.)  5. 
3)enn  mein  Siebd^en,  fie  fdEireibt  it)a§  ic^  i^r  bidE|tete.  (@.)  6. 
S)er  SBitle  ift  gut,  ober  SBinb  nnb  SBetter  fdmpfen  bagegen.  (@d^.) 
1.  2)Zanc^er  ift  ein  ©ofen^ic^t  gemorben,  n^eil  er  fa^,  ba^  man  it)n 
bafiir  ^ielt.  ((Sampc.)  8.  §ier  ein  ©jemplar  be§  9llmanad^§. 
^umbotbt  fenbet  mir  berer  brei  au§  Serlin.  (@d^.)  9.  ©riauben 
@ie  mir  eine  Stage,  l)ielleid[)t  mad[)t  bie  ©eantmortimg  berfelben 
ba^  ffieitere  iiberftiiffig.  {^pkl)  10.  ©d^on  fangt  e§  an  ju  bam* 
mern.  (©eibcl.)  11.  ®g  regnet!  ®ott  fegnet  bie  ©rbe,  bie  fo 
burftig  ift.  ((Sn^Iin.)  12.  ©§  marcn  einmal  fiinfunbjmanjig  Bitin* 
folbaten.  (?(ubcrfoit.)  13.  ®§  mar  aber  eine  Strt  l)on  SSermirrung 
itber  bie  S)ieuerfc^aft  gefommen.  ffcnjalb.)  14.  S)a  tvax  e§  fait 
unb  finfter,  e§  fc^vicen  bie  Siaben  t)om  'S)a(f).  (TOittcr.)  15.  S)ie 
Seute,  meld^e  im  S)orfe  tt)oI)nten,  a^nten  gar  nirf)t§  baDon  ;  benn 
e§  tt)aren  ganj  getno^ntid^e  Seute.  (?canber.)  16.  5)er  $a§  ift 
parteiifd^,  aber  bie  Siebe  ift  e§  nod^  me^r.  (Scff.)    11.  SKit  meinen 
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?[r6cttcn  barin  bin  id)  t)ict  bcffcr  jufrieben,  aU  id)  t%  mtt  bencti 
ini  tjorigen  Sa^rc  bin.  (8(^.)  18.  5)ann  marcn  h)ir  ©flatjcn, 
unb  ucrbicntcu  ci^  ju  fcin.  (3c^.)  19.  3ft'§  jener  Santntu^,  ben 
Supiter  5n  SJotl)  unb  Safel  509  ?  ©r  ift  e§.  (0.)  20.  SSer  ift 
ba?  fiagtc  cr.  3^^  bin  e§,  antmortctc  bic  Sionigin.  (?canbcr.) 
(155.)  1.  SRic^t^  SBa^rcg  lafit  *  fic^  Don  ber  Sutunft  ttjiffen. 
(©(^.)    2.  (Sr  fetbft  riirftc  fic^  ben  jmeiten  gautcuil  ^eran.  (@|)icl.) 

3.  9Jacl)  ber  3uti'9ict)olution  ermal^Ue  er  fid)  ?Pari§  jum  SBo]^n== 
orte.  (?aiibc.)  4.  Unb  nun  miiffen  xoxx  un§'  trennen.  SBonn  xo\x 
un§  micbcrfcljcn — mer  mei^  e§  ?  ((2pic(.)  5.  9Won  tuiirbe  ein- 
anber  beffcr  tennen,  mcnn  fid^  nic^t  ininier  einer  bem  anberen 
glcidiftcllen  module.  (®.)  6.  Sie  ^ieltcn  fid)  lange  feft  nneinanber 
gebriirft  unb  fc^cimtcn  fid^  i^rer  S^rcinen  nid^t.  (^c^.)  7.  SJerlicre 
bid^  fetbft  nur  nic^t,  bann  bicibft  bu  bei  icbcm  S?erlufte  reid^ 
genug.  (®cbauer.)  8.  $)er  ®ei5itje  gonnt  fid^  felbcr  bie  unfc^ulb- 
igften  SSergniigungen  nidE|t.  (^iiggc.) 

(156.)  1.  28iegt  bie  ®Iocf'  mir  au§  ber  ®ruft.  (St^.)  2. 
SBer  Derborb  mir  mieber  biefe§  Jifapitel?  (^o(^.)  3.  S)er  grembe 
njarf  bie  Eigarre  tDeg,  bie  i^m  langft  auSgegangcn  n^ar.  (4>c^.) 

4.  Stun  greift  mir  ju  unb  feib  nid^t  faut.  (@.) 


THEME  HL 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

1.  If  you  have  the  ring,  do  not  forget  to  give  it  to  me. 
2.  I  gave  it  to  the  child  and  he  put  it  on  his  finger.  3.  I 
was  very  much  rejoiced  to  receive  your  letter  ;  if  it  was 
not  long,  it  was  very  well  written.  4.  The  young  girl 
wrote  it,  and  she  writes  me  many  letters.  6.  Give  it  to 
me.  I  want  to  read  what  is  f  in  it.  6.  You  may  read  it, 
but  you  must  not  speak  of  it.  7.  Is  not  this  man  a 
tcamp?  I  have  always  held  him  for  one.  8.  Allow  me  a 
question  about  it.  9.  Not  this  man,  but  a  brother  of  his  is 
the  scamp.  10.  I  know  his  history,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  it. 
11.  It  began  to  rain  and  it  became  so  cold  and  dark  that 
we  were  afraid.      12.    There  were   many  people   in   th© 
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house,  but  they  only  screamed  and  did  nothing,  for  they 
were  very  stupid  people.  13.  They  were  afraid,  and  I 
Tvas  *  too,  but  I  said  nothing  of  it.  14  He  is  not  contented 
with  his  work,  but  we  are.  15.  When  I  asked:  is  it  you? 
he  answered  :  it  is  not  I,  it  is.  we.  16.  If  you  are  un-. 
happy,  you  deserve  to  be  so.  17.  He  chose  himself  a 
friend  who  was  worthy  of  his  love.  18.  But  now  they 
have  parted,  and  they  are  ashamed  of  their  friendship. 
19.  Thev  hate  each  other  and  wish  never  to  see  each 
other  again.  20.  He  is  a  bad  man  ;  he  is  only  a  friend  to 
himself.  21.  When  one  loses  ones  self  one  has  lost  every 
thing.     22.  Don't  be  lazy  and  don't  spoil  my  work  for  me. 

HiIjUstrative  sentbitces  iv. 
possessive  and  demonstrative  pronouns. 

(169.)  1.  S)ie§  graucnfcf)idffal  ift  Hor  aHen  meiiig.  (®.) 
2.  J^ue  beine  5Pf(ic^t,  id^  tt)erbe  meine  ii)m.  (®.)  3.  SKein  ®c^ 
l^eimnife  [^n\S]  fann  cud^  gar  nid^t§  tiu^en,  menn  id)  nic^t  jubor 
ba§  cure  f)abt,  (Scff.)  4.  3c^  freue  mic^  mcine^  Sebcn§  f  '^  biefcr 
®egenb,  bie  fiir  fold^e  Seelcn  cjcfd^nffen  ift,  \vk  bie  meine.  (®.) 

(160.)  1.  (Seitbem  bcr  flonig  feineu  ©ol^n  bcrtoren,  ber= 
traut  er  SBenigcnJ  bcr  Seinen  nic^r.  (@.)  2.  SSarum  foUten  mir 
tiid^t  miiiifd^cn,  nebcn  htn  Unfrigeti  ju  rul^en  ?  (®.)  3.  5)a  bin 
id^  mieber!  ®a§  ift  meine  §iitte!  3d^  fte^e  tuiebcr  auf  bcm 
SKeinigen!  (@d^.) 

(161.)  1.  2)er  ©rnft,  tueld^er  il^m  auf  ber  ©tirn  tag  unb  au^ 
ben  Stugen  fd^aute,  gab  i^m  ba§  9tnfe!^cn  eine§  9Kanne§.  (@bcr8.) 
2.  2:obt  [tot]  tag  er  ba  in  fcinem  ^Palafte,  il^m  5U  §aupten 
ftanb  ba§  unbottenbete  ©emcilbe.  (©.  ®r.)  3.  9?od^  ^ittert  i^r  ber 
©c^redE  burd^  jebe  Sterbe.  (?cff.)  4.  Sfurj  border  ttjar  einem  in 
glorenj  ber  Jfopf  abgefd^tagen  tDorben.  ($.  ®r.) 

(166.)  1.  (Sie  fmb)  meine  fi^inbcr  iinb  bie  meiner  lieben 
©d^mdgerin,  antmortete  ber  ®ciftUc^e.  (grci.)  2.  S)er  Ijat  ben 
©d^ilb,  be§  ift  bie  Ston',  bcr  to\x\>  ba§  Jileinob  bringen !  (U^,* 
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3.  S)ic  Scfd^eibcnl^cit  foHtc  bic  Jugenb  bercr  fctn,  bcncn  bic 
Qiiberen  fe^len.  (S3rummer.)  4.  S)er  ift'^,  ba§  ift  er !  S)er  rettetc 
bic  Sionigin.  (@c^.)  6.  SSieIc  Jjermed^feln  gar  bic  SKittel  unb  bcti 
Stotd,  crfrcucn  fid^  an  jcncn,  o^nc  biefcn  im  3luge  ju  bcl^attcn. 
(®.)  6.  9?ur  cinjetnen  QJiinftlingcn  t^ciltc  [tciltc]  cr  5)icS  obcr 
3enc§  jur  9(nfic^t  mit.  ($.  ®r.)  7.  SBaren  ba§  bic  Sippcn,*  bic  cr 
fo  oft  gcfiifet,*  bie§  bic  golbigcn  §aarc,  bic  cr  fo  oft  urn  fcinc 
^anb  gcmicfcit  ?  (grengel.)  8.  3)ic  6ctt)cinc  nid|t  mcl^r,  bic  f^on 
5ur  9tu]^c  gcgangen,  bic  bcmcinc,  bic  fUrd^tcn  ben  f ommenben  Xoh. 
(Berber.)  9.  S)ic  in  fciner  ©trafec  mo^ntcn,  fanntcn  il^n  oUc. 
(^c^.)  10.  3a,  ha^  marcn  bic  Slugcn,  bic  trcuen  flarcn  ?lugcn, 
bic  cr  tjor^cr  gefe^en.  (@j)icl.)  11.  J)a§  moHen  oHc  $>croen  fcin, 
nnb  fciner  ift  ^err  bon  fid^.  (®.)  12.  Saucr:  „®nabigc  ^erren, 
cinen  ©iffen  unb  2:runf."  ©olbat:  „^i,  bag  mug  immcr  faufcn 
unb  frcff en. "  (@(i^.) 

(168-71.)  1.  ©emicnigen,  bcr  ba§  ©d^rciben  bcr  SRcgicr* 
ung  iibcrbringt,  ftofet  cr  feinen  5)otd^  in  bic  93ruft.  (©.  ®r.)  2. 
©ic  (bic  SRcligion)  ift  mic  ba§  9Kcer,  jc  ntc^r  man  baffelbc  bcob* 
ad^tct,  bcfto  unenblid^cr  fc^eint  eg.  {33rammcr.)  3.  Stm  meiften 
fd^abet  bcr  bofc  9iat^  [SRat]  bcmfetbcn,  bcr  i^n  gcgeben  l^at. 
(@pr.)  4.  atolanb  ritt  l^interm  SSater  l^er,  mit  beffen  ©peer  unb 
©d^ilbc.  (Ui^.)  5.  Sic  Swgcnb  iibcrtt)inbet  ben  ©turm  bcr 
Seibcnfd^aftctt,  ba§  2lltcr  unterliegt  bemfclbcn.  (@jjr.; 

THEME  IV. 
POSSESSIVE  AND  DEMONSTEATIVE  PRONOUNa 

1.  He  does  not  do  his  duty  and  I  will  not  do  mine.  2. 
The  secret  is  ours,  it  cannot  be  of  use  to  you,  and  it  will 
never  become  yours.  3.  I  rejoice  in  the  beauty  f  of  this 
country,  which  seems  to  be  created  for  me  and  mine.  4 
Each  one  loves  his  own  (people),  his  own  (possession) 
best.  5.  We  travel  no  more,  we  live  quietly  among  our 
own  people.  6.  He  had  the  appearance  of  deep  earnest- 
ness, but  when  I  looked  into  his  eyes  I  saw  that  he  was 
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laughing.  ?•  My  hands  tremble,  fear  penetrates  every 
nerve,  I  cannot  look  him  in  the  face.  8.  What  do  you 
fear ;  he  cannot  cut  off  your  head  ?  9.  The  fright  has 
spoiled  my  pleasure,  too.  10.  These  are  my  children,  the 
others  are  those  of  my  brother.  11.  This  (man)  has  all 
the  virtues,  to  this  one  they  are  all  lacking,  even  modesty. 
12.  He  is  always  promising  to  tell  us  this  or  that  thing, 
but  he  really  has  nothing  to  say  to  us.  13.  These  weep, 
because  they  fear  death,  those  because  they  are  not 
already  gone  to  rest.  14  No,  those  are  not  my  true  friends, 
those  I  do  not  know.  15.  These  (fellows)  want  to  be  the 
friends  of  every  one,*  but  not  one  of  them  knows  what 
friendship  is.  16.  That  is  the  one  who  gave  the  bad  ad- 
vice to  the  government.  17.  He  is  the  same  who  brought 
us  the  writing.  18.  His  head  will  be  cut  off.  19.  Youth 
rejoices  in  life^f  age  contemplates  it. 

ILLUSTBATIVB  SENTENCES  V. 
INTERROGATIVE  AND  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

(173.)  1.  SaScg  ift  ber  ©rbctttQum  ?  ®e§  gteifeigen.  SScS 
ift  bie  ^errfc^aft  ?  S)e§  SSerftanbicjen.  (©crber.)  2.  aSog  tjerfiirat 
ntir  bie  Qzxt?  2:^attg!eit.  SBa^  maiji  fie  unertragtid^  lang ? 
aRiifeiggang.  (®.)  3.  SBer  ift  ein  unbraud^barer  SKann?  ©er 
nid^t  befel^Ien  unb  nid^t  ge^orc^en  fann.  (®.)  4.  SBoburd^  luirb 
S35iirb'  unb  ®lUdE  er^atten  lange  3cit  ?  S^  meine  :  burd^  nid^t§ 
me^r  al^  burd^  93efd^eibcn^eit.  (?ogau.) 

(174.)  1.  SBetd^e^  9luge  ttjac^t  iiber  bie  Sd^idfale  ber  9Ken^ 
fd^eti  ?  SBetd^e  gered[)te  .^anb  tl^eilt  [teilt]  bie  ®uter  be§  2e6en§ 
Qu§  ?  ((gngcl.)  2.  SBeld^'  ein  ©efiil^I  mii^t  bu,  o  grower  2Rann, 
bei  ber  SSere^rung  biefcr  SRenge  l^aben.  (0.) 

(175.)  1.  SBa§  tDccfen  nu§  bent  ©d^Inmmer  mid^  fiir  fiifje 
Slange  boc^?  (U^.)  2.  gBa§  fur  ein  gotttid^cr  9Kenfd^  miigte  ber 
nid^t  merbcn,  ber  fid^  entfd^toffc,|  immcr  treu  ju  fein !  (3acobi.) 

(176.)  1.  5BitIft  bu,  mein  ©o^n,  frei  bleiben,  fo  lerne  ma§ 
Ked^teS !  (®.)    2.  SSer  feine  Page  l^at,  ber  mad^t  fid^  toeld^e. 
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(.«o(5cbtte.)  3.  Sr  tt)irb  ®elb  t)Ott  mir  borgcn,  tocnn  cr  felbfl 
mctc^eS  5U  Ucrlci^en  l)at  (2cff.)  4.  SSa§  ft^t  ^l^r  l^ier  auf  bem 
itaffcn  Stein,  SRutter  2ami^  ?  fragte  \ij.  (^c^.)  5.  aBa§  xvcint 
\i)X,  9)iabct)cn  ?  ffiag  flagt  ii)X,  98eibcr?  (Corner.)  6.  £)  ©loti,  tt»o§ 
ift  baS  ttinb  fc^bu !  (^^e^.)  7.  SBa§  biefeS  2Rabd^cn  toeinerlic^ 
ipirb,  bad^tc  fie.  (grei.) 

(178.)  1.  9?at^atie  l^attc  t)erfc^iebenc  S3Iumen  bon  feltfamcr 
©cftatt  gcbro(I)cn,  bie  SBilfielmcu  t)oUig  unbefannt  n^aren,  unb 
nac^  beren  9Jameu  cr  fragtc.  (®.)  2.  S)ie  ^etbengro^e,  mit  ber  fie 
ftarbcn,  na^m  fiir  ben  (Slauben  ein,  fUr  melc^en  fie  ftarben.  (@i^.) 
3.  9iicf)t  on  bie  ©liter  l^ange  bein  .^er j,  bie  ha^  Seben  Uergcinglic^ 
jieren !  (©4)  4.  3)Jan  fanntc  ben  geinb  tjollfommen,  bem  man 
je^t  gegeniiber  ftanb.  [Bd^.] 

(179.)  1.  SBer  aKjnt)ieI  bege^rt,  f)at  affe§  oft  bertoren. 
(Stt^ttoer.)  2.  S)ie  9Kenfd^en  finb  nidjt  immer,  toa^  fie  fd^einen. 
(?eff.)  3.  SBa§  id^  t)ermod}te,  l^ab'  id^  gem  get^an.  (@.)  4. 
SBem  fie  erfcl^eint,  mirb  au§  fid^  felbft  entriicft.  SBem  fie  gel^ortc, 
toarb  5u  l^od^  begliidt.  (®.)    5.  Sag  Dor  alien  ®ingen  bir  er/;o^ten 

tt)a§  in  93abl)Ion  fiir  einen  fd^bnen  ©toff  id^  bir  gefauft. 

(?ciT.)  6.  3(^  liebe,  mer  mir  ®ute§  t^ut.  (-Sd^.)  7.  SBer  fie  (bie 
9?ac^rid^t)  ^brte,  f^reibt  Safari,  bem  begann  ber  SBoben  unter 
ben  gii^cn  ju  manfen,  ber  tourbe  bteid^  n)ie  ber  Job.  ($.  @r.)  8. 
SBen  ba§  ©liidE  ju  ftUrjen  bcntt,  ber  mirb  oft  erft  Don  \i)m  crl^oben. 

(?ogan.)    9.  SScr  nie  fein  93rob  mit  S^rcinen  ag ber  fennt 

eud^  nid^t,  ifjr  l)immtifd)en  SWad^tc  !  (@.)  10.  9Jun,  lieben  greunbe, 
njer  ratten  [ratcn]  fann,  ber  rat^e  [rate],  (l^cifcwitj.)  11.  S5?o§ 
bem  ^erjen  gefaUt,  ha^  fud^en  bie  Slugen.  (@pr.)  12.  SSeffen 
Seben  feinen  freut,  toeffen  Umgang  ieber  fd^eut,  ber  f)ai  nictjt 
Diet  fro^e  3cit.  (®pr.)  13.  SSer  mir  bringt  bie  Sfron',  er  foil  fie 
tragen.  (®c^.)  14.  ^n  ber  §iitte  fte^t  ein  Se^nftul)!. . .  ber  bar=: 
auf  fifet,  ber  ift  gtudElid^.  ($et.)  15.  S)er  ift  ber  |)err  ber  ©rbe, 
ttjeri^re  liefe  migt.  (9f?ot)aIi8.)  16.  SBer  un§  beja^tt,  ba^  ift  ber 
Saifer.  (Sd^.)  17.  S)a  fing  er  an  ju  (auf en,  tt)a§  er  laufen  lonnte. 
(?eanber.)  18.  SBa§  il^rer  audf)  marten  mag,  unb  tt»o  il^r  fie  toieber 
fe^eu  merbet,  il^r  tocrbet  fie  in  f^ricbcn  n)ieberfe]^en.  ($e^.)  19. 
SBag  ic^  oud^  in  bicfem  ^sa^xt  Dcrtorcn  I)abe,  meine  ©elbftad^t* 
ung  f)aht  i^  nid^t  Derloren.  (grei.)    20.  SBer  bu  aud^  feift*  td^ 
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miiiifd^c  atettutig  bit.  (@c^.)  21.  S)a§  93cftc,  h)a§  bu  toiffen 
fa\m]i,  barfft  bu  bem  SuOen  bod)  nic^t  jagen.  (®.)  22.  2lIIe§  ift 
ju  ertrageu,*  mag  nur  einen  StugenOIidE  bauert.  O.  ^.  9i.)  23. 
®a§  SBeuicje,  ma§  er  fprad^,  murbe  mit  eincm  mibrigcn  2:on 
au^geftogen.  (®d^.)  24.  (S^  ift  nic^t  irbifd^e  3Kufif,  n)a§  mic^  f o 
freubicj  mad)t.  (U§.)    25.  (S§  ift  nur  ein§,  mag  un§  retten  fann. 

(180.)  1.  §lcr  liegt  mir  etma^  auf  bem  ^ersen,  moriiber 
id^  Qufgeflcirt  gu  fein  miinfdEitc.t  (@.)  2.  S23er  meife  tt)orau§  bag 
a3rUnntein  quitlt,  iDoraug  luir  triuten  hjerben.  (9^cim.)  3.  ^d^ 
fte]^c  t)on  bem  Sfranfenbette  auf,  auf  bag  m\i)  ber  ©d^merj  iiber 
ben  SJerluft  meineg  SOianneg  iDarf.  (?eff.)  4.  SBomit  eiuer  fiinbigt, 
bamit  mirb  cr  geftraft.  {Bpv.)  5.  ^oc^mut^  [.^oc^mut]  ift'g,  tt)o= 
burd^  bic  ©nget  fieten,  xooxan  ber  ^ottengeift  ben  SKenfd^en  fa^t. 

(181.)  1.  SSarum  bin  ic^'g  affein,  ber  ungeliebt,  auf  emig 
liebt  ?  (Mo%)  2.  ©eib  mir  gegru^t,  befreunbete  ©c^aaren,  bie 
mir  5ur  ©ee  SBegteiter  maren !  (@(^.)  3.  ®u  ©d^o,  l^otbc 
©timmc  biefeg  S^alg,  bie  oft  mir  Stntmort  gab  auf  meine  Sieber, 
Sol}anua  ge^t !  (@cl&.)  3.  Unb  ©ie  fetbft,  ber  ©ie  ben  geiertag 
an  ^f)xtm  ©djreibtifd^  ju  l^eiligen  pflegen,  mie  fte^t  eg  mit 
3^rem  grofjen  SBerfe  ?  {©c^.) 

(182.)  ©in  JReiter,  fo  nur  ein  5pfcrb  ^cii,  foK  nic^t  Chafer 
nel)men  fUr  jmei.  (@pr.)  2.  ^eilig  ift  bag  ®efe^,  fo  bem  fiiinftler 
©^onl^eit  gcbietet.  {B6).)  3.  SSer  "ta  tabett,  ber  fri()lt  fief)  bem^ 
jenigen  iiberlegen,  gegen  ben  er  fid)  auf  ben  SRid^terftu^l  fe^t. 
(ebcr«.)  4.  2ebe  tooijl,  bu  l^eilige  ©d)mette,  mo  ba  manbelt 
Siebd^en  traut.    (^ct.) 

THEME  V. 

INTERROGATIVE  AND  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

1.  Who  are  the  happy  ?  the  industrious.  2.  What  are 
the  greatest  virtues?  Industry  and  modesty.  3.  For 
what  did  you  hold  him  ;  who  told  you  that  he  was  a  use- 
less man?    4.  Of  what  did  he  command  you  to  speak? 
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6.  "What  sweet   tones   wake    me  from   my  slumber  I     6. 
Whose  eye  watches  over  the  fates  of  men  ?     7.  What  a 
feeling  of  freedom  I  had,  when  I  came  out  of  the  crowd ! 
8.  What  kind  of  feelings  did  you  have  when  they  waked 
you  ?    9.  What  kind  of  a  man  will  this  boy  become,  if  he 
learns  nothing  right  ?     10.  What  can  he  learn  when  he 
has  no  books?     11.  Why  does  he  weep  and  complain  ?     If 
he  has  no  books  I  will  give  him  some.     12.  How  stupid 
he  is  becoming ;    he  will  never    learn    anything  right. 
13.  The  gentleman,  after  whose  name  you  ask,  is  quite 
unknown  to  me.     14.     All  those  whom  I  loved  and  vdth 
whom  I  have  lived,  have  died.      15.    The  people  among 
whom  I  now  live,  are  the  children  of  those  whom  I  knew 
formerly.     16.  He  who  has  lost  his  friends  is  unhappy  and 
lonely.     17.  What  I  have  bought  for  you  I  will  give  you. 
18.  I  love  those  who  love  me.     19.     I  will  tell  you  what  it 
is  and  to  whom  it  belongs.     20.  Tell  me   what   sort   of 
beautiful  things  you  saw  in  Babylon.     21.  What  I  have 
seen,  that  I  am  unable  to  tell  you.    22.  He  who  brings  me 
the  bad  news,  he  must  advise  me.     23.  What  he  advises, 
that  does  not  please  me.     24  He  whom  fortune  has  never 
lifted  up,  he  will  never  be  cast   down.     25.  He  who  has 
lost  his  self-respect,  has  lost  everything.     26.  Whatever 
the  emperor  may  pay  me,  I  shall  be  contented.     27.  Who- 
ever may  have  come,*  I  wish  to  see  him.     28.  We  have 
lost    all  that  which  made   us  happy.      29.   He   told   us 
nothing  we  did  not  know  already.     30.  There  is  only  one 
thing  which  is  not  to  be  borne.     31.  It  is  not  my  self- 
respect  which  I  have  lost  this  year.     32.  You  will  soon  see 
the  brook  of  which  you  have  heard,  and  from   which   you 
can  drink.     33.  The  arm-chair  in  which  I  was  sitting  stood 
beside  the  sick-bed  in  which  the  poor  woman  lay.     34.    It 
was  pride  through  which  she   sinned.     35.  I,  who   have 
lost  my  husband,   have  been  sufficiently  punished.     36. 
Why  am  I  punished,  who  am  already  so  unhappy?     37. 
Happy  man,   who  hast  never  yet  lost  a  friend.     38.  Was 
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it  you,  who  gave  me  the  answer  to  my  questions.  39.  And 
you  yourself,  who  have  always  lived  in  this  valley,  why 
do  you  now  leave  it?  40.  You  I  blame  who  seat  yourself 
upon  a  judgment  seat. 

HiliUSTKATIVE  SENTENCES  VL 
INDEFINITE  PEONOUNS  AND  NUMEEALS. 

(185.)  1.  Wlan  f)attt  ii)n  ^ma^lt,  oI)ne  red^t  ^u  hjiffen  mag 
maw  tijat  (©.  ®r.)  2.  SSa§  man  nid^t  totx^,  ba§  eben  braud)t 
man,  uiib  wa^  man  n)cife,  fann  man  nid^t  6raudf)en.  (®.)  3. 
3!)em  5Wac^ften  mufe  man  l^elfen.  (Sd).)  4.  ©in  lieber  S33eg  roirb 
cincm  nid^t  tang  ;  gern  ge^t  man  gemofjnte  ©tra^en.  [Md,) 

(186.)     1.   9?iemanb  lebt   fo,    tDie   er  mocl)tc,  jeber   lebt 
nur,  njie  er  fann.  (Crt(ep)).)    2.  StHer  SBett  greunb  ift  9Jtemanbe§ 
Sreunb.  {^pr.)    3.  SSerfc^Ioffener  9Hunb  unb  offene  Slugen  ^aben- 
nod^  9?iemanbem  gefd^abet.  {<Bpx.) 

(188.)  1.  ^a,  bann  fommt  etmag  Seffere§,  nod^  tDeit  ©d^onc=: 
re§!  (;aubcrfen.)  2.  9Ji^t§  SBa^reg  Idfet  fic^  bon  ber  3nfunft 
Juiffen.*  (vS(^.)    3.  aSer  SKic^t§  au§  fic^  mac^t,  ift  9«c^t§.  (®pr.) 

(189.)     1.  (So  lebte  i^  etticf)C  glucnic()e  Sn^re.  (SBidanb.) 

(190.)  1.  (£r  (ber  ©otbat)  muj]  fid)  aUc§  ne^men,  man 
giebt  i^m  nid)t§ ;  unb  jeglicfiemt  ge^tuungen  ju  ncl)men,  ift  er 
jeglid^em  ein  ©reuet.  (@c^.)  2.  2)a§  ift  ber  grof^te  SSortf)ei[  [^ox== 
teil]  fiir  bie  SRenfc^l^eit,  ha^  jeber  fiir  bie  anbereu  aHe§  tl)ue.j 
(©c^cfer.) 

(191.)  1.  2)ann  mug  id^  mein  Seben  laffen,  id)  unb  mand^er 
Jlamerab.  (U^.)  2.  SBer  Dieted  bringt,  mirb  mandjem  ettt)a§ 
bringen.  (@.) 

(192.)  1.  3n  bunten  Sitbern  t^enig  Slarl^eit,  biet  Srrtl^um 
[Srrtum]  unb  ein  giinfdEien  SSa^r^eit,  fo  tt)irb  ber  befte  3:ranl 
gebraut.  (®.)  2.  SSieIe§  raiinfd^t  ficl^  ber  2Kenfd^,  unb  bod^  be= 
barf  er  nur  njenig.  (®.)  3.  Sc^  !onnte  i^m  rec^t  biel  Sofe§ 
bafUr  tl^un.  (6(^.)  4.  SRel^rere  neue  SDorfer  famen  jum  SJor^ 
fd^ctn.  ((S.) 
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(198.)  1.  9lu§  all  ben  fremben  Stdmmcn . .  . .  finbcn  bic 
Sc^mtjfcer  2Ranner  fid)  ^erau§.  (@(^.)  2.  3^  grub'g  mit  alien 
ben  SSiir^Iein  au^.  (®.)  3.  Sie  fonnten  mir  mit  all  S^^cm 
guten  SBillen  md)t  ^elfcn.  ($ct).)  4.  SlUe^  bcugte  fid)  bor  bem 
SBilbe  bc^  0Jefrcu5iQten,  unb  auti^  SScit  iDavf  fid}  nieber.  (Corner.) 
5.  ©riijien  Sie  allc^,  tuaS  Sie  umgicbt.  (@(^.)  6.  @inb  ba^  alit 
enrc  itinber?  fragte  ber  J?onig.  (grci.)  7.  S)ic  9?aci^t  ift  ein=: 
getretcn,  unb  ein  jcbcr  miinf^t  fid^  ju  eigcner  3in^e  ©liidE.  (@.) 
8.  SSir  miiffcn  jcjjt  aHe  fiinf  S^^^^^  umtcrncn,  mcnn  tt)ir  nic^t 
ganj  au§  ber  SRobc  fommcn  mollen.  (®.) 

(194-196.)  1.  9Sa§  bem  einen  red^t  ift,  ift  bem  anberen 
biCig.  (@(^.)  2.  93i§  bag  Sffen  fertig  tt)irb,  tt)oUen  imr  ein§ 
trinlen.  (®.)  3.  Jrinf  au§  bem  befranjten  Sed^er.  ©o  !  nod^ 
ein§ !  (meifl.)  4.  ®er  3Binter  ift  ein  biifterer  ®aft,  unb  cnget 
einem  ba§  §erj.  (@(^.)  5.  3d^  arbeite  gar  nic^t§,  unb  fann 
feine  fed^g  QdUn  l^intereinanber  fd^reiben.  [^n.)  6.  SBenn  ic^ 
nur  felbft  !ein  Seufel  to'cix' !  (®.)  T.  28ir  finb  in  feinc  fd^Iec^tcn 
^anbe  gefatten.  (®c^.) 

THEME  VX 
INDEFINITE  PRONOUNS  AND  NUMERALS. 

1.  One  lives  as  one  can,  not  as  one  would  like  to.  2. 
People  do  not  always  say  what  they  think.  3.  What  we 
need,  we  never  have.  4.  They  have  chosen  no  one  yet, 
but  they  must  soon  choose  some  one.  5.  The  good  man  will 
always  help  one,  even  when  he  is  himself  unhappy.  6. 
This  man  helps  no  one,  he  has  injured  every  one.* 

7.  One  does  not  need  to  say  anything  true,  if  one  only 
can  say  something  interesting.  8.  Each  one  takes  what 
he  can  for  himself.  9.  We  have  lost  many  a  comrade  and 
this  day  will  again  bring  death  to  many  a  one.  10.  They  say 
much  evil  of  the  soldier,  but  the  soldier  needs  little  and 
is  contented  with  little.  11.  I  have  known  several 
soldiers  ;   they  were  all  good  men.     12.   Of  all  the  pic- 
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tures  I  like  only  one.  13.  Every  one  admires  the  pictures, 
but  not  all  understand  them.  14.  I  buy  every  year  a  few 
pictures.  15.  All  these  old  clothes  have  gone  quite  out  of 
style.  16.  I  love  this  little  village  with  all  its  old  houses. 
17.  We  have  drank  two  glasses  of  beer  already,  but  we  will 
rJTiTik  another.  18.  I  always  drink  another  beer.  19.  The 
one  drinks  too  much,  the  other  will  not  drink  at  all.  20.  I 
have  not  written  him  a  single  line  ;  I  am  no  friend  of  his. 

HiLUSTRATIVB  SENTENCES  VIL 
FORMS  OF  DECLENSION.     NUMBERS. 

(211.)  1.  SBcbcr  bon  SKafem  nod)  SBinbblattern  Micb  \(f) 
berfd^ont.  (®.)  2.  Die  9Kutter  erfcf)ienen,  ben  ©diicjiing  im 
Strme.  (®.)  3.  Sret  2:ag  unb  brei  3lad^t  \)at  bie  ©d^Iad^t  ge^ 
Ira^t.  {md.)  4.  ^m  fubinbifc^en  Strc^ipel  f)at  bie  Sliit^e  [93Wte] 
ber  giajftejia  faft  brei  5u6  5)urc^meffev  unb  tt»icgt  iiber  14  ^funb. 
(5)um.)  5.  Sm  Slprit  ftnb  bie  10,000  TOann  SKatatefta^g  auf  bie 
^atfte  jufammengef^motjen.  (§.  ®r.)  6.  ^n  ber  SWitte  bteibt 
fiir  bie  395agen  nur  ber  3taum  bon  ituolf  bi§  bierjel)n  ©d^ritten. 
(@.)  7.  3)iefe  S)ame  ^at  einen  D^rrincj  t)on  nngefci^r  3,400 
2:^ater  SBert^  [SBert]  berloren.  (§c^.)  8.  ®ie  grofeeren  S""gen 
l^atten  beim  9ieftor  Don  10  bi^  Jl,  unb  mir  fleihen  t)on  11  bi§ 
12  U^r  ^Pribatftunbe.  {Sco^.) 

ILLUSTRATIVB  SENTENCES  VIIL 
THE  NOMINATIVE. 

(212.)  1.  9Karia  (Stuart  mirb  a(§  eine  .©onigin  unb  §elbin 
fterben !  (@(3^.)  2.  ©ie  finb  ba§  ^oij)k,  Uia§  SKicl^etangelo  al§ 
Stlb^auer  gefd^affen  l^nt.  (§.  ®r.)  3.  ©eine  Slbficl^t  mar,  bag 
gittejanbrOr  fcin  ©o^n  obcr  9?effe,  ^erjog  bon  gtorenj  tDurbe.* 

($.  ®r.) 

(213.)  1 .  Sd^  ^ei^e  ber  reid^fte  9Wann  in  ber  getauften  SBett. 
(e<]^.)    2.  SartoS  ift  gefonnen,  ber  Ungtudfeligfte  in  biefer  SBelt 
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ju  bletbcn.  (@c^.)  3.  ^6)  to'dfjU,  tt)a§  ba§  Sefferc  mi^  biinlt. 
(^.)  4.  ©ic  t)att'*  c^  ttie  t)on  tl^m  erfa^rcn,  ba§  fie  eine  S^riflin 
geboren  fci,  unb  Icine  Siibin  ?  (?eff.)  6.  9?ic^t  ein  ftinb  bin  id^ 
erfc^icnen.  (@.)  6.  S)n§  Scbcn  ift  !eitt  SEraum,  e§  ttjirb  nur  ^um 
Jraiimc  burd^  bie  ©c^ulb  bc§  2Renfc^en.  (gcudfitcrslcbcn.)  7. 
3)ein  9?ater  ift  ^um  ©c^elm  an  tnir  getDorben.  (<Si^.)  8.  Sm 
9kfcrbau  ift  ber  ^JJeufd^  jum  SKcnfc^en  getDorben.  (2Rafino.) 

(214.)  1 .  ©liicffetiger  9Kenf^,  ber  ru()ig  an  ber  ©eite  bc§ 
5reunbc§  fd^tummert,  o^nc  Sll^nung  bon  SBcrrcit^er  [SSerrater]. 
(33cngct-'Sternou.)  2.  SBidfomnren,  o  filberner  3Koub,  fd^oner, 
ftitter  ©efa^rte  ber  SRad^t !  mop,) 

THEME  Vn. 
NUMBERS  AND  THE  NOMINATIVE. 

1.  The  small-pox  did  not  spare  me.  2.  These  blossoms 
are  several  feet  long  and  weigh  many  pounds.  3.  Mala- 
testa  left  Florence  with  10,000  men;  in  April  he  had  only 
5,000  men.  4.  The  street  is  only  30  paces  broad  and  3  miles 
long.  5.  We  remained  in  the  wagon  from  2  to  3  o'clock. 
6.  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England  and  cousin  off  Mary 
Stuart,  was  her  bitterest  enemy.  7.  Carlos,  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  was  a  most  unhappy  prince.  8.  The  duke 
appears  to  be  a  great  hero.  9.  Michael  Angelo  was  bom 
a  poor  boy,  but  he  became  the  most  famous  sculptor  of 
Italy.  10.  This  man  is  called  a  Christian,  but  he  will  al- 
ways remain  a  Jew.  11.  He  has  become  the  betrayer  of  his 
friend.  12.  Happy  man,  who  has  chosen  the  highest.  13. 
Beautiful,  unhappy  queen,  thou  didst  die  like  a  heroine 
and  a  Christian. 

HiLUSThative  sentences  ix. 

THE  GENITIVE. 

(216.)    1.   S)e§  gurften§  ©c^a^  tiegt  am   fic^erften  in  be§ 
SSoIfeg  ^anbeti.  (®.)    2.  93ei  ®ott  unb  aW?nfd^en  ftnb  ber^a^t 
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bc§  ^od^ntut]&§  [§od^mut§]  3ti(i)tn,   Wflrf.)     3.  SJoHfommencS 

©lud   ift  nid^t  bc§  3Wcnfd)en  fioo§  [Sog].    (SBidanb.)     4.   SDic 

©d^rift  ift  bic  jiingerc  ©d^mefter  ber  ©prad^c.  (53cn3cl*@tcrnau.) 

6.  (Sin  grower  S^eil  [Seil]  unfercr  g^^I^t  ^^6*  f^  berbeffern 

unb  tpicber  gut  madden.  (Slcini^arb.)     6.  S)a§  fieben  ift  ber  ©liter 

l^od^fteg  ntd^t,  ber  Uebet  gra^teg  aber  ift  bie  ©c^ulb.  (Srfi.)    1. 

3)er  SSorte  finb  genug  gett)ed^felt.  (®.)    8.  Seonarbo  erl^iett  ben 

Stitet  ctne§  aRalerS  ©einer  2iaer==^riftli(^ften  SRaieftdt.  ($.®r.) 

9.  Slnbrea  bet  ©arto*  fel^tte  ttjenig,  urn  ein  (Senie  erften  SRangeg  ju 

l^eigcn.    ($.  ®r.)    10.  3Jad^  Srieg  unb  Sranb   fommt  ®otte^ 

©egen  in0  Sanb.  {^px.)    11.  ©§  ift  an  bir,  bag  SBerl  taIentt)oIIer 

©d£|iilcr  ju  beffem.   ((Sber«.)     12.   Sie  ©rfenntnig  [erfenntni^] 

be§  S>^t]^wm§   [3rrtum§]  ift  ber  erfte  ©d^ritt  jur  SSal^rl^eit. 

(^rummad^er.)    13.  S)a  finb  i^rer  t)iele,  gro^e  unb  Heine,  rief  fie. 

(%xt\.)     14.  @§  maren  i^rer  fieben.  (Sbcr«.)    15.  Sieber  Sonti, 

mie  barf  unfer  einer  feinen  2tugen  trauen?   (?eff.)     16.   SDic 

fd^onften  J^raume  bon  greil^eit  ttjerben  im  Serfer  getraumt.  (@d^.) 

17.  Sltte§  in  ber  SBelt  lagt  fid^  ertragen,  nur  ni(i)t  eine  Sleil^e  bon 

guten  2^agen.  ((S.)    18.  D,  bag  ift  ein  gteunb  bon  unferm  ^erm 

SOJaior.  (2cff.)  '  19.  5Run  l^ott  ntir  eine  S^anne  SBein.  (grciligrat^.) 

20.  Seffer  ein  Sotr^  [Cot]  grei^eit,  at§  je^n  5Pfunb  ®oIb.  {<Bpv.) 

21.  $5^  fcfete  mic^  5U  ben  93auem  unten  in  ber  ©d^enfftube  unb 
trani  mein  (S>M  Sier.  {^c^.)  22.  J)o§  ©tiicf  Xa\>ztc  ift  eine 
eae  breit  unb  l^alt  20  gUen.  (®.)  23.  S)a  i^  menig  ®Iauben 
l^abe,  mug  id^  barauf  fel^en,  mic^  mit  ein  bi^c^en  guten  SSerte  in 
ben  ^immel  l^ineinsuf^minbeln.f  (§c^.)  24.  ^d)  gebe  jebem 
brcigig  Stcfer  £anbe§.  (^d).)  25.  ^d)  brad;tebie  glafd^en  SJeini^ 
unb  93iere§  l^erbor.  (®.)  26.  2lm  jlDanjigftenDItoberfiefaKaft* 
rcdt|t  in  bie  ^anbe  ber  ©panier.  (ebcr«.) 

(217.)  1.  ®r  ftanb  ba  tt)ie  ein  SBerbred^er,  leineg  SSorteg 
mad^tig.  l^c^.)  2.  SBenn  ^^x  mid)  ®uere§  SSertraueng  n)iirbig 
ad^tct,  fo  moget  ^^x  mir  mit  Surer  ©efd^id^te  bergetten.  (^ouff.) 
3.  S)ic  ebelfte  bleibt  nid^t  ber  geffetn  frei.  (@cumc.)  4.  ^^x  feib 
unttJiirbig  beg  l^ol^en  ®enuffe§  ber  ©ttemfreube,  bie  il^r  euren 
®Item  ftatt  greube  nur  Santmer  geboten.  (3f^oHc.)  5.  3eber 
^ittenbc  ift  fcineg  Seiftanbeg  gemig.  (@bcr«.)    6.  S)ie  ganje 
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SS3ci§^cit  bon  {ungcn  S^l^orcn  ift  feinen  XaQ  Srfal^rung  tocrt^ 
[mcrt].  (^fcffcl.)  1.  S)a  ftc^t  t)on  fcf)oncn  SBIumen  bic  ganjc 
SBiefc  fo  t)oa.  m 

(219.)  1.  SSic  t)ielc  SKcnfc^en  ftagt  man  ber  SSo^^eit  an, 
tnbcS  man  fie  nur  ber  5)ummf;eit  anflagen  foUte.  {3Qcob«.)  2. 
SBeit  i^x  mid^  meincS  Scbcng  l^abt  geftd^ert,  fo  miff  id^  cuc^  bie 
SBaf}r^cit  griinblid^  fagen.  {Bd).)  3.  ^^x  jnjangt  bic  Stittcr,  ben 
©d^utbigen  bc§  9Korbe§  lo^jufpred^en.  (®(I).)  4.  9?id^t§  fann 
i^u  feine§  Sd^tt)ur§  entOinben.  (28ic(anb.)  5.  9Kan  notl^igtc 
[nlitigte]  xijn,  feine  Untertf)ancn  affcr  i^rer  ^^5f(id^ten  ju  entlaffcn. 
(@c^.)  6.  Seben  Sie  rcd[)t  ttjol^t,  frencn  ©ie  fid^  be§  2ebcn§  unb 
3r;re§  28erfc§.  (©(!^.)  1.  Scinch  ^anbtuerf^  [off  fid^  feincr  f d^dmen. 
(@pr.)  8.  (£§  f)abcn  bic  (Srojjcn  bicfcr  SScIt  fid^  ber  Grbc  be- 
mdd^tigt.  (®.)  9.  S)cr  ©crjog  lann  fi^  bc§  ®cbrangc§  faum 
entlebigcn.  (@(^0  10.  Gr  f rente  fid^  feiner  rafd^en  2:^at.  (ebers.) 
11.  S^  fd^dme  mid^  ber  Unerfaf^rcnfjeit  nnb  meiner  Sugenb 
nid^t.  (®.)  12.  S)arob  erbarmt'§  ben  ^irten  be§  alten,  l^ol^en 
^errn.  (U^.)  13.  0ott  erbarme  fidE)  be§  Sanbe^ !  {B^.)  14 
@ie  bebiirfen  in  ber  X^ai  ber  5Rnl^e.  (Jinbau.J  15.  Gin  tugenb- 
]§after  3Kdnn  benft  nie  be§  2:obc§,  er  benft  be§  Seben§.  (3Ju(f.) 
16.  S)ic  SBelt  lonnte  feiner  SBo^It^oten  geniegen,  nnb  be§  ®eber§ 
bergeffen  ?  (®.)  17.  S)ie  Sienfte  ber  ©rofeen  finb  gefdl^rlid^  nnb 
lol^nen  ber  SKii^e,  be§  3^tt^9^^'  ^cr  Grniebrignng  nid^t,  bie  fie 
loften.  (?c|f.)  18.  Sd£|  tDci^,  \>a^  Sie  im  Grnft  fpred^en,  unb  bod^ 
tft  e§  mir  faft,  at§*  inofften  ©ie  meiner  fpotten.  (Spiel.)  19.  Sog 
mid^  ber  neuen  grei^eit  genie^en.  {Bd).)  20.  ®ebenl  ber  9lnncn 
ju  ieber  grift.  (G[Iaubiu«.)  21.  Gr  ad^ete  nid^t  ber  tt)armen 
©onne  nnb  ber  frifd^en  Suft.  (^Inberfon.)  22.  G§  fd^ont  ber 
Jtrieg  aud^  nid^t  ha^  5arte  Stinbtein  in  ber  SBiege.  (@c^J  23. 
®e§  9Korgen§  benf  an  beinen  ®ott.  (Spr.) 

(220.)  1.  igd^  ^abe  biefer  J^age  ben  ^omer  jnr  ^anb  ge= 
nommen.  (@d^.)  2.  Seiber  lueig  id^  nod^  nid^t,  ob  id^  3Kontag§ 
lommen  !ann.  (®.)  3.  S)er  ^prinj  l^atte  eine§  Jageg  mit  feinem 
®efoIge  bie  ©afferie  befud^t.  (§auff.)  4.  gtabio  ftiir^te  l^inctn 
in  fd^auberl^after  ®eftatt,  bertt)orrene§  §dupte§,  jerfe^ten  ©lei* 
be§.  (®.)    5.  Gr  miff  eitenben  ^u^eS  boriiber  ftiel^en.  (©(^.)    6, 
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SBei  bcm  ^farrl^ofepftegteber  §err  iebc^mat  anju^altcn,  fo  oft  er 
be§  23ege§  fu^r.  (grei.)  T.  Sei^ten  Souf3  tft  bcr  9tu^m  nic^t 
gu  l^Qben.  (Berber.)  8.  Siel^e  mie  fc^mebcnbcn  ©d^mungS  tm 
STanje  bie  $aare  fic^  brc^en.  (Srf|.)  9.  ^cine  3lrbcitcn  finb  mc^r 
einc§  Sitb^aucr^,  al§  eine§  ®oIbfcf)mieb§.  (®.)  10.  eiijaOetf} 
tft  metne§  Stammer,  nteineg  ®ef(jE|Ic^t§  unb  9iange§.  (@d^.)  11. 
]3d§  ^abt  \f)n  au§ge[(i)Ingcn,  unb  nun  tft  meine§  93Ieiben§  l^ier 
txtc|t  tancjer.  (§e^.)  12.  2Rct)er  f)at  gcfd^rieben  unb  ift  red^t  gute§ 
9Kut^§  [9)?ut§].  (®.)  13.  3m  crften  Slugenbltc!  mar  er  SBiCenS 
abjufd^reiben.  (§c^.)  14.  @ie  tranten  be§  loftlid^en  93ifd}of§. 
(3So6.)  15.  ©ebrauc^t  ber  3cit/ fie  *  ftiel^t  fo  fc^nelt  bon  l^innen. 
(<Sd^.)  16.  ©in  ffeipiger  SKann  ftirbt  niematS  §unger§.  ((£(aubiu8.) 
17.  ©ei  gutcn  9Kut^§  [9Kut§],  fprad^  ber  ®rei§,  ^ijx  toerbet 
tiid^t  biefeg  Sager§  fterben.  (®rubc.)  18.  SBir  tf)un,  tt)a§  unferg 
Stmte§.  gort  mit  i^m !  (@d).)  19.  ®iefe§  ^aug  ift  mcine§  .^errn, 
bc§  Saiferg.  (@c^.)  20.  Sofe  gunge  unb  bofe  C^ren  finb  be§ 
Seufefg.  (®pr.)  21.  ®buarb§  toerb'  ic^  me.  (@.)  22.  D  be§ 
OtiidEIid^en,  bent  e§  tjergonnt  ift,  eine  £uft  mit  eud^  ju  at^men 
[atmen] !  {@d^.)    23.  g5fui  bc§  93ofen)id^tg  !  (Berber.) 

THEME  VnL 
THE  GENITIVE. 

1.  The  prince's  life  lies  in  the  hand  of  God.  2.  Joy  and 
sorrow  are  the  companions  of  mankind  through  life.  3. 
Each  one  of  our  faults  is  hateful.  4.  Pride  is  the  greatest 
of  faults.  6.  The  name  of  the  greatest  painter  of  Italy  was 
Leonardo.  6.  He  was  a  painter  of  the  first  rank.  7.  Italy 
is  the  country  of  painters  and  of  sculptors.  8.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  work  is*  in  Paris.  9.  The  description 
of  these  paintings  is  very  interesting  to  me.  10.  There 
are  only  a  few  of  them  in  my  country.  11.  The  friends 
of  my  children  are  also  my  friends.  12.  The  young 
man's  dreams  were  dreams  of  freedom  and  of  happiness. 
13.  He  drank  several  glasses  of  beer  and  ate  two  pounds 
of  meat  as  he  sat  in  the  bar-room.     14.  Get  me  a  bit  of 
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bread.  15.  Each  one  had  twenty  acres  of  good  land.  16. 
The  first  of  February  he  went  to  Berlin.  17.  He  was 
iin worthy  of  freedom.  18.  We  are  weary  of  this  man's 
stories.  19.  The  best  man  never  remains  free  from  faults. 
20.  Every  young  fool  is  sure  of  his  own  wisdom.  21.  He 
is  my  enemy,  for  he  robbed  me  of  hope.  22.  I  rejoice 
in  his  friendship  and  love.  23.  Why  did  you  release  him  from 
his  work.  24.  They  accused  him  of  murder,  but  the  prince 
has  secured  him  his  life.  25.  The  duke  gained  possession 
of  his  confidence  and  then  forced  him  to  tell  him  all. 
26.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  deeds.  27.  The  duke  took 
pity  on  his  youth  and  inexperience.  28.  He  needed  his 
kindnesses,  for  he  was  poor  and  ill.  29.  You  can  never 
quietly  enjoy  your  good  fortune,  unless  you  remember 
the  poor  and  wretched.  30.  He  heeded  not  the  words  of 
his  parents,  and  mocked  at  their  love.  31.  Our  happi- 
ness in  this  world  does  not  reward  (us)  the  trouble  which 
it  costs.  32.  The  young  man  rejoices  in  life  and  thinks 
not  of  death,  but  death  does  not  spare  even  the  youngest. 
33.  In  summer  we  can  travel,  but  in  winter  we  must 
stay  at  home.  34  We  went  one  day  to  see  the  old  man, 
but  we  did  not  find  him.  35.  With  fresh  courage  he  went 
on  his  way.  36.  Our  friends  are  not  all  of  the  same  age 
with  us.  37.  Your  words  are  more  an  enemv's  than  a 
friend's.     38.  This  lady  is  of  high  rank  and  noble  race. 

39.  They  were  of  good    courage   when  we  went   away. 

40.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  die  of  hunger.  41. 
Alas  for  the  friends  whom  I  have  lost  I  42.  Alas  for  the 
happy  days  which  are  now  past.* 


ILLUSTRATIVE  SENTENCES  X. 
THE  DATIVE. 

(222.)     1.  S)en  eignen  ©lauten  foffft  bn  btr  ntd^t  laffcn 
rauben;  attein  aud^  tauten  foUtft  bu  leinem  feinen  ©laiiben. 
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O^ud)    2.  Sonigiti  ©opfjie  E^artottc  ia^ttc  3*7  Sa^rc,  aU  fie 

bcr  2^ob  It 05  t^rem  fonigtid^en  ®ema^t,  i^rcm  einjigeti  ©o^ 

raubtc.   (^ofer.)     3.  ®em  gnebtid^cn  gemal^rt  man  gern  ben 

grieben.  (©c^.)    4.  S)er  rcd^te  ^elbenftnn  reic^t  fcft,  ful^n  unb 

ru^ig  ber  (Scfa^r  bie  §anb.  {^tnieUBtmxavi.)    5.  S)cr  gute  ffionig 

Ici^et  bem  SBeifcn  gern  fein  £if)x.  (tlingcr.)    6.  ^i)  mottte  i^r 

ben  SSoget  mieberOringen.  (§c^.)     7.  SSenn  bu  ba§  t^nft,  fo  tt)irb 

®ott  beinem  SRannc  feine  Siinben  t)ergeben.  (Seanbcr.)    8.  ®e=s 

fang  unb  Siebe  in  fd^onem  SSerein,  fie  er^alten  bem  Seben  ben 

^ugenbfd^ein.   (@d).)    9.  2Ber  tt)iberfe^t  fic^  bem  93efe^I  be§ 

SSogteg  ?  (@ci^.)     10.   SSer  fid^  bem  Slot^menbigften  [3loitdzn^ 

bigften]  mibmet,  gel^t  am  fic^erften  jum  Qk\c.  (®.)    11.  ®n 

lannft  bir  jeben  gcinb  t)erfo^nen  unb  tjerbinben.   (2:fd^ernmg.) 

12.  ®Iaubc  nur,  bu  l^aft  t)iel  getf)an,  tt)enn  bir  ®ebulb  bu  ge:= 

ttjo^neft  an.  (®.)    13.  3>d^  l^abe  mir'S  oft  borgeuommen,  il^r  ^erj 

ju  reinigen.  (@c^tcgct.)    14.  Safe  bir  eine  Steinigfeit  nid^t  na^er 

treten,  aU  fie  mert^  [mert]  ift.  (?eff.)    15.  S)a  bu  ber  SBett  nid^t 

lannft  entfagen,  erobere  fie  bir  mit  ©etuatt.  (^(atcn.)    16.  ®r 

foil  mir  nic^t  lebenbig  ge^en.  (®.)    17.  Siefe  gaftfreicn  SRdnner 

fatten  bem  iungen  SRanne  eriaubt,  il^re  93itber  fo  oft  ju  bcfuc^cn, 

al§  er  immer  tt)otIte.  (§auff.)    18.  ^6)  entliefe  ben  greunb  unb 

banlte  il^m.  ($auff.)    19.  9tffe  Sonige  (£uropa§  l^utbigtcn  bem 

fpanifd^en  9?amen.  (@(3^.)    20.  3d^  fotge  gern  bem  eblen  SeifpicI, 

ba§  ber  jiingere  giebt.  (@c§.)    21.  SBer  9lHen  gefattcn  tnitt,  mirb 

ben  Seffern  immer  mifefatlen.  (©d^ctting.)    22.  Unfer  ®efU^t  fiir 

bie  SRatur  gleid^t  ber  ©mpfinbung  be§  S^ranfen  fiir  bie  ©efunb'^cit. 

(©(§.)    23.  5)a§  ®Iuc!  ^itft  benen,  bie  fic^  fctbft  ^clfen.  (engcl.) 

24.  3d^  !^ord^e  Dergeben^  il^rer  Stimme  unb  it)rem  fommenben 

gufetritt.  (35o6.)    25.  3^  f^^c  bem  2:obe  rul^ig,  ober  t)ielmel)r 

mit  ftiffem  93erlangen  entgegen.  (SBielanb.)    26.  9Jlid^eIangeto§ 

gamilie  gel^orte  bem  l^ol^en  Slbel  ber  Stabt  nid^t  an.  ($.  ®r.)  27. 

9tur  burc^  bie  bunfle  ^forte  ge^t  man  ber  ^eimatl^  [^eimatj 

ju.  ($5It^.)    28.  SBer  bem  Renter  entlduft,  entWuft  barum  bem 

Seufel  nod^  nid^t.  (@pr.)    29.  SSertrau  bem  guten  ®eift  aud^  in 

ber  fc^ted^ten  ©tunbe.  {Md.)    30.  ©ine  innerc  SRot^menbigfeit 

[SRotmenbigfeit]  treibt  un§,  in  allem  nad^  SBa^r^eit  ju  ftreben, 

oud^  loenn  fie  unferen  SReigungen  unb  SBiinfd^en  entgegenftel^t. 
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(SBielanb.)  31.  aScId^  gragti^em  ©ntf^Iuffc  gibft  bu  Sftaum  ?  (O.) 
32.  3d^  l^abc  S^ncn  iibrigen^  nid^t  Sftebc  ju  fte^en,  fonbcm  ©ie 
mir.  (SBintcrfclb.)  33.  S)ie  SBa^rljeit  ^at  tjon  je^er  nur  htn 
Sc^urfcn  me^  get^an.  OJJlaten.)  34.  S)e§  Seben§  ungemi[c^tc 
Sreubc  marb  fcinem  S^bifc^cn  ju  2:]^cil.  {Bd^.)  35.  SBer  ift  cin 
Srubcr  mir  ?  S)cr  in  bcr  dlotf)  [3lot]  mir  ju  ^ilfe  fommt.  ($crbcr.) 
36.  (Srofeen  Steincn  ge^t  iebcrman  au§  bem  SBege.  (^ippct.)  37. 
Unfcr  fc^nctteg  ®(iic!  ^at  un§  bem  ^ag  ber  aRcnfc^cn  bto^gcfteHt. 
(@c^.)  38.  9?ocl^  geftern  fiinbigt'  man  ben  2^ob  cu^  an,  unb  l^eutc 
tuirb  eud^  plo^lid)  }o(d^e  grei^eit !  (@d^.)  39.  ®cm  SSatcr  grau= 
fet^§,  er  reitct  gefd^tuinb.  (®.)  40.  ©uten  crgel^t  e§  am  6nbe  bod^ 
gut.  (@d^.)  41.  ®§  jiemt  bem  ebten  3Kanu,  ber  gi^auen  28ort 
5u  ad^ten.  (®.)  42.  SBie  ge^t  e§  bir  benn  ?  SSie  gel^t  e§  benn 
beinem  §erm  SJater  unb  beiner  gtau  SKutter?  (?canbcr.)  43. 
SKir  ift'§,  al§  l^ortc  id^  bie  Sinben  t)or  bem  genfter  raufd^en. 
(Corner.)  44.  SBie  marb  mir,  al§  id^  in§  Si^nere  ber  ^rd^e  trat ! 
{2>d).)  45.  ®er  eine  fprad^,  mie  tt)e^  tuirb  mir!  (^ci.)  46.  S^ 
l^abe  mir  im  ©titten  gelobt,  nur  meinen  ©rinnerungen  ju  leben, 
unb  meinem  Sinbc.  ($c^.)  47.  (Sin  l^eilenb  Sraut  tDcid^ft  jebcr 
SSunbe.  (9^ot)aU«.)  48.  5)em  SSerbred^er  glanjen,  tt)ie  bem  Seften, 
ber  2Ronb  unb  bie  Sonne.  (®.)  49.  ®aftfreunblid^  tout  bem 
SSanberer  im  frieblid^en  ^orfe  bie  5tbenbgtodEe.  (©olbcrlin.)  50. 
9hin  aber  fomen  bem  ^apfte  ganj  anbere  ®inge  ju  Dl^ren. 
{^.  (Bv.)  51.  2:]^ranen  ftanben  bem  alten  9Kanne  in  ben  9tugen, 
o(§  er  mit  l^eftigen,  bro^ncnben  ©d^ritten  bie  CJaUerie  beriieg. 
(§auff.)  52.  2lm  24ten  gebruar  tt)urbe  bem  S^aifer  bie  Srone  auf '§ 
§oupt  gefefet.  ($.  ®r.)  53.  ©eine  Siifee  trugen  il^n  tt)ie  ein 
tt)adEere§  ^ferb,  bem  ber  9teiter  ben  Qix^d  iiber  ben  ^ol§  gef)angt 
f)at  ($c^.)  54.  S)ie  Sleife  nad^  atom  bot  je^t  bie  ©etegenl^eit, 
bem  neuen  ^erm  au§  bem  SBege  ju  ge^en.  ($.  ®r.)  55.  Seid^t 
fei  bir  bag  ^erj !  (@c^cfcr.)  56.  ©ie  miffen  nid^t,  tt)ie  DoH  mir 
ba§  §erj  ift.  (©c^.)  57.  (£r  ftort  mid^,  tt)eil  id^  il|m  bie  Stngft 
anfel^e.  (toc^.)  58.  ^d)  5iinbete  i^m  fein  Sid^t  an,  unb  fteUte  e§ 
auf  ben  2:ifd^.  (§e^.)  59.  ©ei  mir  gegriifet,  bu  emige§  2Recr ! 
n)ie  ©prad^e  ber  ^eimatl^  [^cimat]  raufd^t  mir  bein  SBajfer. 
(§et.)  60.  eg  foil  im  ateid^c  feine  frembc  2Rad§t  mir  SBurjel 
faffen.  {^.) 
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(223.)     1.   ©crftcllimcj  tft  ber  offcncn  ©ccle  fremb.  {^^.) 

2.   SBa^rl^eit  ift.  ber  ©eele  not^menbig  [notmenbig].  (?cff.)    3. 

®cm  tDQ^ren  SSeltmeifen  mufe  ber  Zoh  niemaB  fc^redlid^  fein. 

(3JicnbcI«|o^n.)  4.  .S)ie  ^oflid^feit  tuar  bem  (Sblen,  bem93urger  tt)ie 

bem  Sauer  gemcin.  (®.)    5.  2^§euer  [teuer]  ift  mir  ber  Sreunb, 

bod^  aud^  ben  geinb  fann  td^  nii^en.  (@c§.)    6.  (Sein  ^erj  ift 

nid^t  bem  SSoIfe  geneigt ;  tt)arum  ift  aHe  SBelt  bem  ®rafen  @g== 

inont  fo  l^olb  ?  (®.)    t.  SSa§  i()n  eud^  mibrig  mad^t,  mad^t  il^n 

tnir  mert^  [mert].  (@d^.)    8.  ®em  miiben  SBanber§mann  ift  bod^ 

bie  SRad^t  tDilllommen.  {'SIM.)    9.  S)er  tDettregierenben  SKad^t 

ift  fein  einjiger  SKann  unerfefetid^.  (?eff.)    10.  W)tx  ba§  id^  mit 

ber  3^it  i^m  unentbe^rlid^  gemorben  bin,  ift  nid^t  tt)enig.  (§e^.) 

11.  ®ennod^  tt)urben  bem  SReifenben  bie  2ReiIen  be§  SBege§  ju 

lang.  (grci.)    12.  (£§  tt)arb  mir  fd[)n)er,  mid^  t)on  bem  SBeibe  Io§:= 

jumad^en.   (®.)     13.   Unfer  §errgott  fann^§  nic^t  alien  red^t 

madden.  (@pr.)    14.  2Sie  fid^  ber  Su^  enblid^  umfa^  in  ber  niebs: 

rigen  SKanfarbe,  tt)arb^0  it)m  fd^miit  unb  furd^tbar,  tt)ie  in  einer 

J^obtenlammer  [2^otenfammer.]  (^c^.)    15.  ®inen  JEon  au§  ber 

Se^te  5U  bringen,  mar  mir  unmoglid^.  ($c^.) 

(225.)  1.  9ld^,  mir  jum  Sludge  tt)irb  mein  gk^cn  er^ort! 
(@c^.)  2.  ®iefer  Umftanb,  mcld^er  bie  SKeinigen  in  gro^e  ^loti) 
[9?ot]  berfefete,  gerietl^  jebod^  meinen  9Kitbiirgem  jnm  SSortl^eil 
[93orteiI].  (®.)  3.  SRir  jur  Suft  fd^nf  er  biefe  ©egenb  jum 
^Parabiefe.  CSc^.)  4.  ^offnung  ift  SaOfal  bem  ttjunbeften  ^erjen. 
(<Sati8.)  5.  3^  bin  ein  S)iener  bem  ©ebot  be§  aHergrofeten 
SD?anne§.  (@d^tcgcl.)  6.  S)er  Sonigtid^e  ©innel^mer  btieb  bem 
S)octor  ber  liebfte  nnb  t)ertrautefte  Umgang.  (grci.)  T.  §eil  itn 
unbefannten,  ^o^eren  3Befen,  bie  tt)ir  a^nen !  (®.)  8.  SBel^  bir, 
toertaffeneg,  arme^  ©d^iff!  SBe^  alien  ^affagieren.  (®run.)  9. 
S)anf  biefen  frennbtid^  griinen  Sanmen,  bie  meineg  Serfer§ 
2)ianem  mir  berftedEen !  (@d^.) 


TECBME 
THE  DATIVE. 


1.  Death  has  robbed  the  king  of  all  his  children.  2. 
He  forgave  him  and  gave  him  his  hand.  3.  This  youth 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  God.     4.  He  op- 
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posed  hiuiBelf  to  the  commands  of  the  king,  and  now  the 
king  has  undertaken  to  punish  him.     5.  He  Vrho  reconciles 
his  enemy  to  himself  has  done  much.     6.  I  shall  conquer 
the  world  for  myself,  or  I  shall  give  it  up  entirely.     7.  He 
who  opposes  my  commands  shall  not  go  from  me  alive. 
8.  He  thanked  me  because  I  allowed  him  to  see  the  pic- 
tures.    9.  In  vain  does  one  help  those  who  do  not  help 
themselves.     10.  Nothing  pleases  him,  and  none  can  help 
him.     11.  I  wish  to  be  like  this  noble  man,  and  I  will  fol- 
low his  example.     12.  One  cannot  run  away  from  death. 
13.  Trust  not  to  others,  but  help  yourself.     14.  America 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Spanish  kings.     15.  He  came  to 
your  help,  and  now  you  trust  him  no  longer.     16.  Health 
has  never  been  my  portion.  17.  It  does  not  beseem  a  noble 
man  to  explain  himself  to  such  a  scamp.     18.  I  feel  as 
if  I  were*  in  a  church.     19.  How  is  she  ?    20.  How  glad  I 
was  when  I  heard  of  her  happiness !     21.  Tears  stood  in 
his  eyes  as  he  fell  upon  my  neck.      22.  The  emperor's 
head  was   cut  off.     23.  We  hung  a  beautiful  necklace 
around  the  young    girl's  neck.     24.  Quite  other  things 
have  come  to  my  ears.     25.  My  heart  is  too  full,  I  cannot 
speak.     26.  She  lighted  the  old  man's  lamp  and  set  it  on 
the  table  for  him.     27.  This  man  is  quite  strange  to  me. 
28.  To  the  true  philosopher  no  one  is  indispensable,  al- 
though his   friends  are  dear  to   him.      29.  Politeness  is 
necessary  for  the  nobleman  as  for  the  peasant.     30.  The 
way  was  too  long  for  the  weary  wanderer,  and  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  reach  the  village.     31.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  get  away  from  the  boy.     32.  I  was  not  inclined  to 
him,  but  with  time  he  has  become  dear  to  me.     33.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  see  about  in  the  low  mansard.     34.  For 
thy  honor  I  have  done  it.     35.  The  need  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  became  an  advantage  for  him.     36.  Alas  for  me, 
poor,  weary  wanderer!     37.  Thanks  to  my  friends,  who 
even  in  danger  remained  true  to  me. 


*  See  8d2.2e. 
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tliLUSTRATIVB  SENTENCES  XL 
THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

(227.)  1.  6r  t^at  cinige  frfifttgc  Sd^Icigc  an  bie  feftgefugtc 
^oft^iir.  i^ttf.)  2.  ©ic  moHten  mid^  aud^  allein  fprcdEjen.  (@c^.) 
3.  ©r  ftirbt  ben  tangen  2)Zartcrtob.  (Sietanb.)  4.  Unb  fo  jie^et 
l^inaii^,  i^r  Siingtmge,  unb  fdmpfct  cinen  guten  S^ampf  mit  gutcn 
aaSaffen.  ($c^.)  5.  2:()rdnen  fufecr  Sc^nfud^t  tt)irft  bu  tt)eincn. 
i^d).)  6.  ©r  f^laft  ben  Sc^taf  be§  (Sered^ten.  (@pr.)  T.  3a, 
bu  f onneft  nod)  ben  ®ram  au§  ber  ©eclc  mir.  (9^udf.)  8.  ©rl^cbct 
®ott  i^r  SKeere!  »rauft  fein  Sob!  S^r  gtufec,  raufc^et  e§ ! 
(^tctfl.)  9.  ©ie  nidEte  i^m  fii^t  cinen  ®ru§  ju,  unb  \a^  toieber 
i)on  t^m  meg.  ($c^.)  10.  Gin  ^af}n  fro^t  ben  SRorgen  toaij. 
mad,)  11.  .3d^  ma^nte  mid^  berlaffen  bon  atter  SBelt.  (<Sc§.) 
12.  ®u  fd^iltft  bid^  fetOft  tuenn  bu  bein  SHnb  fd^ittft  ungejogcn. 
mM.)  13.  (£r  rief  mit  led^jcnber  3"^9C-  SSater,  mic^  biirftct! 
i^iop.)  14.  ©ie  fommt  Don  i^rem  5|3faffen,  er  fprad^  fie  atler 
©linben  frei.  (®.)  15.  S)en  SBotf  gctiiftetc  nad^  bent  fettcn 
93iffen.  (®.)  16.  9Kid^  munbert,  ba§  id^  babci  nidEjt  nod^  troger 
unb  eitter  gemorben  bin.  ($c^.)  17.  ®§  biinft  il^n,  aU  lag  er 
int  gieber.  (©.)  18.  5)iefer  2^ag  bUnltc  il^m  ber  gtorreii^fte 
feine§  2eben§.  (<3.)  19.  Sag  an,  mein  Slitter  mertf)  [mertj,  iner 
^at  bic^  f olc^e  ©treid^e  getef)rt  ?  (U^.)  20.  ©tcic^too^I  betoI}ntc 
^eter  biefen  9Kann,  meil  er  if)n  eine  Sunft  Ief}rte,  metd^e  if)m 
tiiet  SSergniigcn  mad)te.  (engeticn.)  21.  ©ie  fbnnen  benfcn,  mie 
td^  uberrafd^t  mar,  al§  cr  mir  eine  ftttlid^e  2)ame  borftettte,  unb 
ftc  feine  ©ema^tin  nanrte.  {§a"ff.)  22.  9Kan  nennt  ben  ©tord^, 
megen  feiner  Slu'^c  unb  Sefonnenl^eit,  ben  ^^ilofop^en  unter  ben 
SSbgetn.  (aRafms.)  23.  ^an  ^iefe  i^n  nur  ben  tapferen  SBalttjar, 
bort  tiegt  fein  ®ut  am  JR^ein.  (^fcffel.)  24.  SSa^renb  biefer 
gra^lid^en  SBod^e  l^orte  er  nid^t  auf,  fid^  fctbft  einen  SSerrat^er 
[SSerraterJ  ju  fd^etten.  ((Sber«.)  25.  ©in  ®fel  fd^impft  ben  anberen 
etnen  Sango^ren.  (©pr.)  26.  Setnen  9?eimer  mirb  man  finben, 
ber  ft(§  nid^t  ben  beften  ^iette.  (®.)  27.  maijz  ni(^t  fc^nett 
jemanbcn  betnen  g^eunb.  ((£Iaubtu«.)  28.  ©r  mar  jum  Garbtnat 
gemad^t  morben  tm  Sa^rc  20.  (©.  ®r.)  29.  9lud^  ben  Sttern  ift 
bie  3eit  rafd^  jurSagcgemorben.  (grci.)    30.  ©d^erjenb  erlldrte 
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cr  i^n  fiir  fctncn  ©cfangencn,  unb  berlangtc  ate  Sofcgclb  ba§ 
Scrfprcd}cn,  cin  Silb  fiir  tl)n  511  tnalen.  ($.  (Sr.)  31.  3^t  })aU 
mic^  ftct^  aU$  cine  Scinbin  nur  bctrad^tet.  (@^.)  32.  SSa^Ic 
nirf)t  bic  Slic^cnbc  jum  Srcunb,  nid^t  bie  SleiOenbc  jum  geinb. 

(229.)  1.  ®a  id^  ben  3ioman  Io§  bin,  fo  l^abe  id)  tDieber  5U 
taufenb  anbem  Singen  Suft.  (®.)  2.  ©in  laufenbcr  geinb  ift 
feinen  Sd^ug  ^jSulDer  mcrtf)  [mcrt].  (§tppcl.)  3.  SDie  S)urd^== 
marfd^e  ber  granjofcn  mar  man  jmor  gcmol^nt.  (®.)  4.  3)er  9Kann 
lonnte  in  einer  SSicrtctftnnbe  juriidE  fcin  ;  ^aul  tuar  e§  jufrieben. 
(@|)id.)  5.  9nfo  traten  fie  nebencinonber  in  ^a^  ©tiibd^en  unb 
blieben  beibc  ben  &x\i%  f^utbig.  f$e^.)  6.  mm^  5Raufd^  l^alt 
tparm,  unb  ba§  83icr  finb  mir  einmat  gett)oI)nt  (grci.) 

(230.)  1.  3n  bicfer  gan^en  Qdi  Dertieg  bie  2:od^ter  fie 
nid^t  einen  einjigen  2:ag.  (§e^.)  2.  ©ie  blieO  ben  Slbenb  ftiH  unb 
feierticl).  (grei.)  3.  ^ai  fie  mir  nid^t  nieine§  9?ater§  Siebe  fd^on 
geloftet?  i^d^.)  4.  ©0  t)iele  ©trome  $BIut§  e§  btn  Sarbaren 
gefoftet  "^atte,  eluige  S'onigreid^e  in  (£uropa  ju  griinben,  fo  Diet 
foftete  e§  je^t  i^ren  d^riftlid^en  9Zad}fommen,  einige  ©tabte  in 
©l)rien  5u  erobem.  {^6).)  5.  2^  \^^f  i>^6  cr  ein  paar  3RaI  bic 
Sippen  offnete,  unb  bann  bod^  miebcr  fd^iuieg.  (§e^.)  6.  Siebc 
S^artotte,  fagte  er,  ic^  tanje  ^eute  feinen  ©d^ritt,  at§  nur  mit 
3^nen.  ($e^.)  T.  ©ie  fc^erjen  mutl^ig  [mutig]  i^re  Qal^re  I)in, 
big  ba&  ein  ©tenb  !ommt,  bonn  jittern  ©ie  ben  SReft  ber  Jage. 
(Smmcrmon.)  8.  ^aijxc  lang,  Sflf)rf)ui^^crte  lang,  mog  bie  SKumic 
bauern.  (^Sd).)  9.  SSci^t  bu  nod^,  tt)ie  tt)ir  einmal  eine  ©tunbc 
long  iibcr  ben  ©a^  ftritten,  ber  mir  fo  fet}r  gefiel?  (^c^.)  10. 
2)a§  ungludlid^e  SBeib  roarb  gefragt,  lt)omit  fie  fid^  bie  t>ier  2:age 
iiber  gend^rt  l}ahe.  ($umb.)  11.  ©ie  reifen  bie  SRad^t  burd^,  unb 
lommen  fd^on  SKorgen  frii"^.  (§c^.)  12.  3)en  93ergpfab  ftieg  id^ 
fteil  l^inauf.  ((Sbert)  13.  (£r  ging  mit  unfid^eren,  langfomen 
©d^ritten  ben  SBeg  l^inab.  ($e»).)  14.  3Kunter  fSl^rt  ber  grol^e 
ba§  Seben  l^inunter.  (Stied.)  15.  §err  Wraf,  e§  fommt  ein  ^aufe 
ba§  obere  X^al  l^inab.  (U^.)  16.  ®§  toar  ttjcnige  ^af)xz  nad^  bem 
franjofifd^en  Sriege.  (^c^.)  IT.  ®ine  l^albe  ©tunbe  barauf 
mnrbe  bie  2:]^iir  Don  au^en  geoffnet.  (sffiintcrfclb.)  18.  SSon  ®o§=: 
lar  ging  id^   ben  anberen  Sliorgen  meiter.  (dc^.)    19.    ®Icid&. 
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barauf  trat  bcr  Jf onig  cin,  ben  §ut  auf  bcm  ^auptc,  ben  ©tod 
in  ber  §anb,  offcnbnr  nid^t  in  guter  Saunc.  (grci.)  20.  ©tide 
Soffnung  int  ®cfid}t,  fa§  er  ba  ottein.  (^c§.)  21.  Gin  9D?ann 
fte^t  oben,  fvanf  unb  blafe,  bie  §aare  n)itb,  ba§  9luge  na§.  (ebert.) 
22.  3c^  cite  fort. . .  .bor  mir  ben  2:ag  unb  ()intcr  mir  bie  9^nc^t, 
ben  .^immel  iiber  mir  unb  unter  mir  bie  SSeden.  (®.)  23.  Jtaum 
bie  aiugen  auggerieben,  SJinbcr,  langmeilt  i^r  eud^  fcI)on.  {(S>.)  24. 
5)iefe§  gefagt,  entblofete  ber  rebtid^e  SSater  bie  Sc^eitel.  (SSog.) 
25.  S)iefc§  nun  auf  ben  Caofoon  angettjenbet,  fo  ift  bie  Urfad^e 
liar.  (Scff.) 

THEBCE  X. 

THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

1.  I  wish  to  speak  to  thee;  come  with  me.  2.  Why  do 
you  weep  such  bitter  tears  ?  Did  he  not  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous  ?  3.  I  dreamed  myself  happy  and  gay;  but 
when  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  deserted  and  alone.  4.  Why 
does  he  scold  the  boy  as  rude  ?  He  is  a  very  good  boy. 
5.  He  was  hungry,  but  he  had  nothing  to  eat.  6.  Me- 
thought  I  was  lying*  sick.  7.  Who  taught  you  this  art  ? 
8.  This  old  philosopher  has  taught  me  much,  which  gives 
me  pleasure.  9.  They  call  her  the  most  beautiful  of 
women,  but  she  seems  to  me  idle  and  vain.  10.  Why  did 
he  choose  me  for  his  friend  if  he  did  not  trust  me  ?  11. 
Now  he  reviles  me  as  a  betrayer,  but  I  am  nevertheless 
true  to  him.  12.  I  still  regard  him  as  my  friend,  but 
he  has  declared  me  his  enemy.  13.  War  made  me  his 
prisoner,  but  he  always  regarded  me  as  a  friend.  14. 
Now  that  we  are  rid  of  the  war,  we  shall  have  time  for 
other  things.  15.  They  are  accustomed  to  beer-drinkingf 
and  smoking,  but  we  are  tired  of  it.|  16.  If  he  has  read 
my  novel,  I  am  contented.  17.  He  remained  here  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  18.  It  cost  the  Christians  streams  of 
blood  to  conquer  a  few  small  cities  in  Syria.  19.  The  visit 
cost  me  a  whole  day,  but  I  shall  visit  her  a  couple  of  times 
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more.  20.  She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  she  said:  I  will 
not  go  a  step,  if  you  do  not  go  along.  21.  Thirty  years  did 
the  war  last.  22.  I  climbed  up  the  mountain  and  remained 
an  hour  up  there.*  23.  They  asked  me  where  I  had  re- 
mained over  the  hour.  24  A  few  moments  after  I  saw 
the  man  coming  down  the  valley.  25.  The  next  evening* 
I  Went  away  and  on  the  seventh  day  I  arrived  at  Goslar. 
26.  Hat  in  hand,  he  awaited  the  king.  27.  On  the  moun- 
tain stands  the  old,  deserted  house,  the  doors  and  windows 
shut,  the  rooms  empty,  everything  cold  and  sad. 

rCiLnSTRATIVXS  SENTENCES  XIL 
MODAL  AUXILIAEIES. 

(258.)  1.  S)ie  Sugenb  barf  be§  3tu^mc§  ntd^t  (Stetanb.) 
2.  ®ott  gcbc  mir  nur  jeben  iag  fo  biel  ic^  barf  jum  Sebcn. 
((J(aiibtu«.)  3.  S)arf  einc  fotd^c  2Renfc^enftimmc  ^ier  ertonen? 
(®.)  4.  ©ie  ge^orten  ju  ber  feinercn  Slrt  {oon  ©pielleuteii), 
n)ie  fie  \iij  auc^  Dor  gUrfteu  unb  ®rafen  l^orcn  laffen  burften. 
(@bcr«j  5.  ^6)  mod}te  gem  reifeti,  aber  ic^  barf  in  biefem  Qa^re 
nic^t  an§  9teifen  benfcn.  (®.)  6.  S)er  ®Iaub'  tft  cluig,  irbif^  ift 
bie  goi^nt;  fie  biirfen  mir  t)ert)effern,  [a,  w'xv  foffen'§.  (?Raupa(^.) 
T.  3n  ciner  fold^en  Safci^e  barf  fd^on  ein  Sod^  fein,  e§  fcittt  nid^t» 
l^erau^.  ($cbct.)  8.  S)er  ©d^miegerDater  bUrfte  t^m  nid^t  miebcr 
tjor  Slugen.  (®.)  9.  S'eine  SKeinung  ift  gefd^rlid^,  fobalb  ein 
jebcr  bie  feinige  frei  fagen  barf.  (Socobt.)  10.  (£§  burfte  mo^t 
fo  fommen,  tt)ie  id^  gcbad^t  l^abe.  (@.)  11.  @§  biirfte  nid^t  fd^mer 
fein,  ba§  nad^juttjeifcn.  {©.)  12.  Sr  erjftl^Ue  ftd^  ©efd^id^ten, 
mie  fein  gi^eunb  SSerner  i^n  iiberrafd^cn  fonnte,  ha%  SRarianc 
tjieffei^t  erfd^einen  bUrfte.  (®.) 

(264.)  1.  SSerad^tung  ^ab'  id^  nic  ertragen  fonnen.  (®.) 
2.  Siebe  granci§!a,  id^  ^abe  bid^  nod^  nid^t  midfommcn  l^ei§en 
lonncn.  (Jeff.)  3.  gin  treuer  9*at^  [5Rat],  ein  troftenb  SBort, 
!ann  mand^e  3:^rane  trodEnen.  (granj.)  4.  S)er  SKann  luar  att, 
unb  ^df)  5u  el^rtpiirbig  au§,  ate  ha%  man  biefen  8lu§brud§  be§ 
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®cfup  l^attc  lad^crltc^  finbcn  fonncn.  (©auff.)    5.  Set  mcincr 
arntcn  ©eele,  \i)  fann^§  bergeffen  l^aben.  {?cff.) 

(255.)  1.  Jfein '©ocramcnt  mag  flebcn  bem  2^obtcn  tmebcr* 
gcbcn.  (©.)  2.  ®^c  btc  3i^aii  e§  ^inbern  mod^te,  ftie^  er  mit 
bein  ©d^tuert  firf)  burd^  unb  burd^.  (SBictonb.)  3.  S)ie  2eute  ntogcn 
e§  immer  tDiffen,  bafe  id^  nid^tS  tnel^r  ^abe.  (Scf[.)  4.  ©in  c!^r- 
lid^cr  9Kann  mag  ftedfen  in  tt)eld^em  SIcib  er  iDiIt,  man  mu^  if)n 
lieben.  (?cff.)  5.  SBol^I  mag  e§  eud^  kangftigcn,  id^  gtaub'§,  bor 
eurem  SRid^ter  ju  erfd^einen.  (<Sc^.)  6.  2;ie  SSogte  tDotten  tt)ir 
Ijeriagen  unb  bie  feften  ©d^toffer  bred^en  ;  boi),  menn  e§  fein 
mag,  ol^nc  Slut,  {^dj,)  1.  ®r  mod^te  au§  einem  guten  §aufe 
fein.  ffcff.)  8.  S^^^^^ifei^  biri,.bod^  mod^f  id^  attcg  miffen. 
(®.)  9.  3n  biefcr  ©unft  mo^t^  i^  n)a§  profitiren.  m  10. 
Sluf  bie  Serge  mod^t'  id^  fliegen,  module  fe^^n  cin  griine§  X^ai, 
(gallerstcbcn.)  11.  S)em  ^abe  id^  bitter  Unred^t  get^an  in  meinem 
^erjen,  ®ott  mog  e§  mir  toerjeil^en!  (^auff.)  12.  ^i)  tuiinfd^e 
in  gar  bielen  SRiidtfid^ten,  ba§  S^r  SBaffenftein  balb  fertig  luerben 
moge.  ((S.)  13.  Sllle  gro^en  (Sebdube  Derfattenmit  ber  3cit,  fie 
ntogen  mit  Stunft  ober  ol^ne  ^unft  gebaut  fein.  (Seff.)  14.  S)arum 
mag;  tt)a§  mitt  unb  fann,  gefd^e^en.  (®.)  15.  Sfcine  2:^or^cit, 
tt)ie  unfd^ulbig  fie  aud^  fein  mag,  lann  einen  greibrief  gegcn  ben 
©pott  t)erlangen.  (2BicIanb.) 

(256.)  1 .  §eut^  miiffen  ©ie  mir  geftatten,  ia%  aud^  id^  ben 
atitt  mitmad^e.  (grci.)  2.  SBiber  SBitten  mufete  id^  ftc^en  bicibcn, 
unb  i^r  nad^ftarren.  (.^onift.)  3.  3n  feinem  §aufe  mu^te  atte§ 
folib  unb  maffit)  fein.  {(3.)  4.  ©in  fpanifd^er  Sonig  mujste  ein 
red^tgtciubiger  ^^Srinj  fein,  ober  er  mu^te  tjon  biefem  2^^rone 
fteigen.  (^^.)  5.  6§  mu^te  nid^t  Diclc§  barin  ftcl^cn,  benn  fie 
mar  im  Stugenbtidfe  ju  ®nbe.  (grci.)  6.  S)a§  Icjjte  I)atte  9Kon* 
bragon  ouf  Sefe^l  be§  ^erjog§  t)on  2llba  erbauen  miiffcu.  (@d).) 
T.  Si3  ie^t  mu^t^  id^,  ber  ©rbprinj  ©panien§,  in  Spanicn  ein 
grember  fein.  {^6).)  8.  3^6  wiwfe  tacl)en,  menu  i^  an  ben  2:on 
ber  Unfel^Ibarfeit  benfe,  mit  bem  er  fprad^.  (SBtclanb.) 

(267.)  1.  S)er  ©firtner  l^at  beftod^en  merben  foHen.  {^d).) 
2.  SBer  bag  Ke^te  fann,  ber  fott  e§  motten.  (®.)  3.  SDie  5por= 
traitmaler  fotten  nid^t  blo^  barftetten,  mie  fie  einen  SWenfd^en 
faffcn,  f onbem  tPic  jeber  i^n  faffcn  miirbe.  (®.)    4.  S)a§  einfad^ 
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©d&onc  fott  bcr  tenner  fd^atjcn.  m  5.  Unb  tarn'  bic  ^offc 
fclbcr  in  bie  Sc^ranfcn,  mir  fott  bcr  SKutl^  [9Kut]  nid^t  tDcid^cn 
unb  nirfjt  ttjonfcn.  (S(i^.)  6.  S^  flitig  i^n  ju  befud^cn,  tDeil  i^ 
l^offtc,  cr  foHc  mirl^clfcn.  ((SJ.)  T.  SDanfenb  prei§'  id^  tneinc§ 
OHittc§  ©nobc,  bcr  nid[)t  gcmoflt,  baft  id^  ju  eucrcn  Siifecn  fo 
licgcn  foUtc,  tt)ic  if}r  icl3t  ju  mcincn.  (®d^.)  8.  (S§  ftc^t  in  ben 
Stcmcn  gcfd^ricbcn,  baf3  wir  aUc  SBcibe  nid^t  fi^en  bicibcn  f oKcn. 
($c^.)  9.  6in  gtorrcidf)cr  ©mpfang  folltc  bem  jungcn  ©ieger 
bercitct  tDcrbcn.  (@bcr8.)  10.  3)a  mar  e§,  tDO  i^  bie  grofte  (SnU 
bccfung  mad^te,  bie  fiir  mein  ganjcS  £ebentocr]^angniftt)ottn)erben 
fofltc.  (©c^.)  1 1 .  ©oK  einft  bic  9?od)UKlt  bid^  mit  ©egen  ticnncn, 
muftt  bu  ben  SI"c^  bcr  SWituicIt  trogcn  fonncn.  (9Janpa(^.)  12. 
Sic  e^arlotte  StalO,  r)or'  i^,  fott  tDirftic^  in  (Scfa^r  fcin,  blinb 
ju  lucrbcn.  (@t^.)  13.  (S§  ftantmt  au§  bem  9?ad^taft  be§  Spiut^ 
ard^§,  xdj  fann  c§  bemeifen,  itnb  e§  foil  ein  ©cfd^cnf  bc§  SaiferS 
Srajan  fcin.  ((gbcr«.)  14.  3)er  Sapfere  ftreitet  filr  ba§  SRcd^t, 
fiir  ha^  ®efe^,  fiir  ® ott,  unb  f ottte  e§  fcin  auf  Seben  unb  ©terbcn. 
(3afob8.) 

(268.)  1.  9Ran  muft  nid^treid^er  fd^einen  ttJoHcn,  aU  man 
ift.  (?cff)  2.  SBia  man  einen  Segriff  t>on  ber  fi^unft  @iotto'§ 
unb  fciner  ©d^iiter  l^abcn,  fo  muft  man  ba§  ©ompofanto  bon 
5pifa  betrctcn.  (©.  ®r.)  3.  3d^  felbft  tDoCtte  fie  bitten,  mir  einige 
SWinutcn  ju  fd^en!en.  (grei.)  4.  SJiele  bel^auptcn,  baft  fie  ftd^ 
nad^  3Kontmartre  juriidEgejogen  ^abe,  luo  man  fie  nod^  im  ^df)xt 
1760  gefe^en  l^aben  tuitt.  (3Wof.)  5.  9lbcr  n)a§  finb  benn  bo§ 
fUr  S)icnfte,  bie  ber  SSirt^  unferem  ©errn  SMajor  mitt  ermiefen 
l^abcn  ?  (?c{f.)  6.  ®r  blicb  micber  einige  9tugcnblidfe  fte^cn,  tt)ie 
eincr  ber  einfd^lafcn  mitt,  (gret.)  7.  5)u  riffeft  mid^  bon  bcr 
SJcrjmeiftung  Io§,  bie  mir  bie  ©inne  fd^on  5erfti)ren  motttc.  (®.) 

(269.)  1.  ©0  meit  gc^t  nicmanb,  ber  nirf}t  muft.  (et^.)  2. 
Sotge  i'^m  mittig  unb  fro^ ;  mittft  bu  nid^t  fotgen,  bu  muftt. 
(§crbcr.)  3.  Qfeber  tt)itt  gem  Icben,  fatt§  er  nur  biirftc.  {%  %  9?.) 
4.  3)u  gc^ft  nun  fort;  o  §einrid^,  fonnf  id^mit!  (®.)  5.  ^d^ 
tniff  nid^t  in§  Sod^,  id^  mitt  fort,  unb  bi§  id^  fort  fann,  fottft  bu 
mid^  DerftcdEcn.  (grci.)  6.  9JormSrt§  muftt  bu,  benn  riidfmdrt§ 
fannft  bu  jc^t  nid^t  me^r.  (@t^.)  1.  SlWcin  5Pferb  frf}eute,  mic  id^ 
jum  ©d^Iofttl^or  l^ercin  mottte.  (@.)    8.  SBo  f ott  id^  ^in  ?  ^i)  fann 
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ho(S)  nid^t  bctteitt  ge^en.  (?conbcr.)  9.  Sliid^  ber  atte  ®Iau6en§s= 
fafe,  ba§  ®eben*  feliger  fei,  al§  $Rei^men,  tDoHtc  mtr  nie  in  ben 
S'opf.  (§c^.)  10.  ©te  fann  ni^t  burd^  iinb  ntag  nid^t  juriidE.  (@d).) 
11.  9Sa§  foU  mir  t>a^?  aSoju  foC  ba§  atte^?  (@.)  12.  SBag 
lonnte  fie  aud^  bafiir,  ba§  ict)  ntd^t  an6)  ber  SWutter  al^nlid^  fa^. 
($c^.)'  13.  S)a§  "^Qtte  er  gar  nic^t  gefotint,  and)  iDetmcr  gemoHt 
l^atte.  (Soubc.)  14.  ^d^  fann  bie  C£r5ief)er  nid^t  loben,  bie  fold^e 
©egenftanbe  nid^t  Dor  i^^ren  Slugen  Derl^eimttcljten.  Urn  9Ser5ei!^= 
UTtg !  tt)ie  l^fttten  fie  ba§  f otten  ?  nnb  iDic  l^dtten  fie  e§  gef onnt  ? 
(®.)  15.  9?id^t  beinen  2lrm  bto§  ttJtll  id),  and)  bein  Sluge.  (®c^.) 
16.  SBotten  ©ic  iDicber  einen  ^la^  in  meinem  Sontoir,  obcr 
iDotten  @ie,  tDie  e§  ben  Slnfcfjein  I)at,  nod^  nte^r?  (gret.j  11.  ^6) 
l^abc  bie  SKenfd^en  nie  berftanbcn  nnb  nod^  tDeniger  beneibet, 
bie  eine  9trt  ©l^re  borein  fefeen,  jn  fagen :  magft  bn  mid^  nid^t, 
mag  id^  bid^  and^  nid^t !  (©c^.) 

a?HEM£  XL 

MODAL  AUXILIAEIES. 

1.  May  these  players  appear  before  you  ?  2.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  players,  but  I  must  not  think  of  it.  3.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  tell  his  opinion  freely  to  the  king.  4. 
"Who  dares  try  to  improve  the  laws  ?  5.  It  may  be  as  you 
say,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  it.  6.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  advise  him.  7.  Who  could  think  such  an  outbreak 
of  feeling  laughable  ?  8.  I  may  possibly  have  seen  him  al- 
ready. 9.  He  may  be  rich,  but  he  is  not  an  honorable  man. 
10.  I  should  like  to  appear  soon  before  my  judge,  but,  if 
it  may  be,  not  alone.  11.  I  should  like  to  do  him  no  wrong, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  see  him.  12.  I  do  not  demandf  to  see 
the  queen,  however  beautiful  she  may  be.  13.  The  French 
have  driven  out  their  emperor,  may  God  forgive  them  for 
it!  14.  To-day  I  must  read  your  Wallenstein,!  whether  it 
be  finished  or  not  finished.     15.  I  was  obliged  to  allow 
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him  to  read  my  new  book.  16.  We  had  to  take  the  ride 
too,  or  to  stay  at  home  alone.  17.  I  could  not  help  weep- 
ing when  I  saw  the  poor  Spanish  prince.  18.  He  cannot 
have  been  an  orthodox  prince,  for  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
scend from  the  throne.  19.  This  painter  had  to  paint  his 
portrait  on  command  of  the  king.  20.  Everything  in  his 
house  ought  to  have  been  massive  and  solid,  for  he  was 
very  rich,  21.  He  ought  to  love  the  right,  but  he  does 
not.  22.  This  portrait  painter  shall  paint  me  a  portrait 
of  my  wife.  23.  Every  rich  man  ought  to  cherish  art 
and  to  help  artists.  24.  I  was  to  have  visited  you,  but 
I  could  not.  25.  How  am  I  to  make  a  great  discovery  ? 
26.  If  I  am  to  paint  his  portrait,  he  must  visit  me  every 
day.  27.  The  young  victor  is,  I  hear,  in  great  danger. 
28.  The  gardener  is  said  to  have  been  bribed.  29.  If 
I  am  to  believe  his  story,  he  must  prove  it.  30.  I  must 
have  the  Plutarch,  even  if  it  should  be  very  dear.  31.  I 
do  not  wish  to  appear  richer  than  I  am.  32.  We  wanted 
to  help  her,  but  we  did  not  want  to  give  her  money.  33. 
She  claims  to  have  eaten  nothing  to-day.  34.  The  land- 
lord claims  to  have  given  her  something,  but  we  cannot 
believe  what  he  says.  35.  We  must  help  her,  even  if  she 
should  deceive  us.  36.  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  her 
something  when  you  came.  37.  We  gave  her  something, 
for  we  had  to.  38.  You  may  go  with  him,  but  I  may  not 
(go)  too.  39.  What  am  I  (to  do)  here  ?  40.  I  cannot  (go) 
back  and  I  am  not  allowed  (to  go)  forward.  41.  I  should 
like  (to  go)  into  the  house,  but  we  must  (go)  away.  42. 
If  you  like  the  horse,  I  will  give  it  to  you.  43.  I  should 
like  to  praise  your  teacher,  but  I  cannot.  44.  I  dare  not 
(go)  away,  although  I  want  to.  45.  I  do  not  like  him  and 
he  does  not  like  me.  46.  Do  you  know  English  ?  47.  I 
do  not  know  it  and  I  do  not  like  it 
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ILIiUSTRATIVE    SENTENCES    XIII. 
THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

(279.)  1.  9}incj§  urn  xf)n  i)tx  tDiirbc  gemeint,  gcfungen  unb 
QeOctct,  aber  Stntinou^  fo^  unb  !^i3rtc  nic^t^  don  adebcm.  (eber«.) 
2.  ®inc  SBcIt  fc^mingt  fi(^  in  emigcn  ffreifcn  urn  bic  anberen. 
9Iuf  Jeber  tuirb  gefampft  unb  gerungen  unb  gcliebt  unb  gel^offt. 
(^oc!^.)  3.  SBo  toxx  erfd^ienen  unb  pod^ten  an,  \mxi>  nid^t  gegviifet 
nod^  oufgetl^an.  {@(^.)  4.  93iS  5um  le^ten  93Iut§tropfen  toirb 
Qcfampft.  (^.  ®r.)  5.  3n  Seipjig  mar  ©dE  beinn^c  tobt  ftot] 
gefd^tagcn  morben.  ((Srubc.) 

(280.)  1.  9lm  10.  9?ot)eml)cr  1483  toaxh  ju  Siglcbcn  cinem 
armcn  93ergmanne  §an§  2utf)er  cin  ©ol^nlein  geborcn,  bo§  am 
folgcnben  3:agc  gctauft  unb  2Rartinu§  gennnnt  ttjurbc.  (@nibe.) 
2.  Unb  tt)ic  bie  fittlid^cn,  fo  marcu  bent  SSoIfc  aud^  bic  geiftigcn 
Sortfd^rittc  auf  bicfem  SScge  tjcrfagt.  ((3Jcmnu«.)  3.  Unb  fo 
warb  mir  ba§  SScrfpred^cn  aOgenommen,  ba§  ic^  nad^  SRainj  ^oU 
gen  foHte.  (®.)  4.  ^alt  er  bie  aRebaittc  fur  ft^nli^,  bie  3lrbeit 
fUr  gut,  fo  ift  bieUeid^t  bcr  $p(a^  fiir  SBittig  gefunben  unb  ber 
Jhinftfd^ule  unb  bem  iungen  SRannc  gebient.  (Scwalb.) 

(281.)  1.  Wtan  l^cilt  mid^  l^icr  gcfnngen,  tt)iber  aUe  SSoIfer^ 
recite.  (Sc^.)  2.  gur  tobt  [tot]  ^ob  man  mid^  auf.  (®.)  3.  ©§ 
Ilingette,  bic  J^Ur  offnetc  fi^,  bic  SSermanbtfc^aft  erf(^ien.  (gvct.) 

4.  ©0  tt)cit  xoax  id^  geftern  gefommen,  al§  man  mid^  abvief.   (®.) 

5.  ^icr  5iinbctc  fid^  frol^  ha^  fd^oue  2id^t  ber  SBiffcnfd^aft,  be§ 
frcicn  ®cnfcn§  an.  (©.)  6.  9lu§  ©tiefcin  madden  ftd^  leid^t  ^an* 
toffeln.  (&.) 

(282.)  1.  3d^  inerbc  eOcn  jum  9Kittag§cffcn  gerufen.  (@(^.)  2. 
Scrrara  marb,  mit  SRom  unb  mit  Slorenj,  bon  meinem  SSater 
bid  gcpriefen.  (@.)  3.  S)urd^  cine  ^intcre  ^Pfortc  fUl^r*  id^  euc^, 
bie  nur  burc^  einen  SRann  bertl^eibigt  [l)erteibigt]  tt)irb.  (©4.) 
4.  Seonarbo'§  ©emalbe  im  ©aate  be§  5patafte§  ift  nie  t)olIenbet 
iDorbcn.  ($.  ®r.)  5.  Dttitic  erinnerte  fid^  jebeS  SBorte^,  tDa§  gc* 
fprod^cn  tDorb.  m  6.  SRic^t  e^er  benf  i^  biefe§  93Iatt  ju 
braud^en,  big  cine  J^at  get^an  ift,  bic  unmiberfte^Iid^  ben  ^od^:» 
bcrrat:^  [$od§t)errat]  bcjeugt.   (@(^.)    T.  ®ic  Sud^brudEcrfunft 
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War  fd^on  fiber  l^unbcrt  ^a^vt  crfunbcn;  beffenungead^tet  erfd^ieit 
cin  93uc^  noc^  ot^  eiii  ,^ciUge§.  (®.)  8.  3)er  93rief  ift  ja  cr- 
brod^cn !    S)a§  fann  mol^l  fcin.  (?eff.) 

THEIIS  XTL 
THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

1.  "When  I  was  in  Europe  there  was  fighting  in  France. 

2.  Wherever  we  appeared  there  was  singing  and  dancing. 

3.  On  the  12th  of  August  the  Pope  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed.  4  Luther  is  called  the  greatest  son  of  Germany. 
6.  The  right  of  preaching*  was  denied  him  by  the 
Pope,  and  he  was  called  an  enemy  of  God.  6.  If  he 
goes  to  Leipzig  he  will  be  killed.  7.  He  was  told  that 
there  was  fighting  in  Leipzig,  but  he  would  go.  8.  A 
place  was  found  for  Wittig  in  the  art  school,  and  he  was 
helped  f .  9.  The  place  was  given  him  because  his  work 
was  considered  good.  10.  The  door  opened  and  I  was  called 
away.  11.  This  medal  was  given  my  father  by  the  artist, 
and  it  has  been  much  praised.  12.  The  painting  was  be- 
gun by  Leonardo,  but  it  was  never  finished  by  him.  13. 
Science  and  free  thought  were  denied  to  the  people.  14 
He  was  led  through  a  back  door  into  the  hall  of  the  palace. 
15.  The  letter  had  been  found  in  his  hands,  but  it  had  not 
been  broken  open.  16.  The  painting  had  been  finished 
before  Leonardo  went  to  Kome.  17.  When  the  child  was 
baptized,  the  relations  appeared. 

ILIiUSTRATIVB    SBlTrENOBS    XIV. 

REFLEXIVES. 

(286-87.)    1.  gtne  tiad^  bcr  anberen  alfo  berl^etrat^ctcn  [^ra* 
tctenj  fid^  attc  il^re  Sugenbfreunbinnen.  (5>eij.)    2.  ©§  ftredft  ftc^ 

cine  ©bene  bi§  nac^  sintluerp.  (@(^.)    3.  S)od^  tt)ie  bcrgel^t  ft^ 

^"^^^  • 
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Oram  unb  ©d^ncn;  id^  iDogtc  miij,  an  Vxij  ju  fci^rcibcn. 
(^ottjc^cb.)  4.  ®§  l^aben  btc  ©ro^en  biefcr  SBclt  fic^  ber  ®vbc  be* 
mdc^tigt.   (<Sd).) 

(288.)  1.  Sionnt'*  i^  boc^  in  beinem  S^au  gefunb  mic^  baben ! 
(®.)  2.  3c^  mitt  mid^  frei  unb  Qlucflic^  traumen.  (@(^.)  3.  ®a 
uiitt  id^  micl^  wicber  gcfunb  ober  t)oUig  rofenb  gaffen.  (®.)  4. 
5Riemanb  fdt)Iummcrt  fid^  fromm.  {Bpx,)  5.  ®e§  ©onntag§  in 
bcr  SKorgcnftuube  mie  manbert'g  fid^  am  9i^ein  fo  fd^on.  (iWiittcr.) 
6.  Son  eurer  go^rt  fe^rt'^  fid^  nid^t  immer  mieber.  (©d^.)  7.  ®d 
jiemt  fid)  nic^t,  bag  id^  bcin  Sd^ulbner  bin.  (Seff.) 

(289.)  1.  Scl^  erinncrc  mic^  mit  greubcn  meincr  Sugenb.  (®j 
2.  ®r  iDunbcrte  fid^  aud^  iibcr  t)cn  Snuf  bcr  SSelt,  benn  er  ^attc 
bie  ganje  frnnjbfifdtjc  5Rcl3otution  cricbt.  (grci.)  3.  3c^  l^abc 
mic^  iibcr  gcrnott)'^  9tu§fe()cn  nnrflid^  crfc^rodtcn,  fo  t)cra(tet  er- 
fd^ien  er  mir.  (3c^.)  4.  Stein  (£!^renmann  loirb  fic^  bcr  Sd^mad^ 
bcquemen.  (@cl).)  5.  S)er  rcd[)te  (Sd^iiler  ternt  au§  bem  Sctann* 
ten  ha^  Unbefannte  enttDidfeIn,  unb  na^ert  fid)  bem  2)?cifter.  (®.) 
6.  ^d)  tt)itt  mid^  nid^t  ber  9ied^cnfc^aft  entjie^cn;  bie  Sfic^ter  finb 
e§  nur,  bie  id^  tjcrmerfe.  {•2>6:f.) 

(290.)  1.  (gin  iunger  itater  munfd^tfid^  SKdufe.  (@»)v.)  2.  3d^ 
i^obc  mir  biefen  TOcnfc^en  jnm  3icle  gemnd)t,  l^abe  mir  t)0XQt^ 
fefet,  i^n  nid^t  auf5ugeben,  alfo  ()ab'  id)  il)n  gewig.  (@c^.)  3. 
3Ba§  fid^  ber  XcH  gctraut,  t>a^  ti3nntet  Js^r  nicl^t  magen?  (*S(^.) 


lUliITSTRATrVE    SEWTEWCES  XV. 
IMPERSONALS. 

(292.)  1.  D  trie  ift  e§  fott  gcmorbcn,  unb  fo  traurtg,  Bb^  unb 
leer !  (gatlcr«tcben.)  2.  (S§  regnet !  ®ott  fegnet  bie  @rbe,  bie  fo 
burftig  ift.  (@n«tiu.)  3.  Scr  SBinb  gc^t  fait  unb  mic^  fri3ftelt 
burd^  ben  ^clj.  (grei.)  4.  9Kit  ben  B^^^cn  gelang  e§  it)r,  bie 
SJanbe  t)ottig  ju  lofen.  (^um.)  5.  9Kir  Q^nt  ein  ungtiidtfeligcr 
§tugenblidt.  (*S(^.)  6.  ,5)einrid^,  mir  grant  t)or  bir!  (®.)  7. 
^o^ncttt  f^c  un§,  e^  reuet  fie  morgen.  (Sielanb.)  8.  2Ric^  bunit, 

•  831.2.    1 882.1<i  824.4. 
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ic^  tt)ci§  Qii§  tDclc^cn  gcf}lcru  unfcvc  Jugcnb  fcimt.  (?eff.)  9. 
Jief  bauert  mic^  cucr.  (^06.)  10.  ©ic  ftnb  ungered^t,  ttjcun  ©ic 
cincn  fotd^cu  SBcrbarf)t  au^fprcdjeiir  unb  mil*  jicmt  nic^t,  i^n  ju 
crtragcn.  (grci.)  11.  9(uc^  braud^te  c§  eigcnt(id)  immer  jtuci 
SWcufcl^cn,  eiucn,  bcr'g  faf)e,  unb  cincn,  ber'S  befc^reibc*  (@.)  12. 
^cfet  trcibt  e§  niic^  unwibcrftc^Iic^  in  3^rc  9Jd^c,  unb  id^  mug 
3f)ncn  fagcn,  mic  e§  in  mir  au§fic^t.  (grei.)  13.  3Rir  l^at  bou 
bicfcn  ,Wonic|cn  unb  Sd)Iad^tcn  unb  iTricge^t^ntcn  nur  gctraumt. 
(<S(^.)  14.  3ll§  cr  micbcr  in  ha^  .^ctte  trat,  gtan5te  e§  feud^t  in 
feincn  5tngcn.  (grct.)  15.  Scm  95?uffiggangcr  fc^tt  c§  ftet§  nu 
3cit  5um  S()un.  {md.)  16.  SBcnn  c§  flopft,  fo  lann  c§  ein  ®Iau= 
biger  fein.  ((Sbcr«.)  17.  |)ord^,  SKart()c,  brau^en  poc^t  e§  !  (@cib(.) 
18.  (Sincn  fiirc^tcrtid^cn  Srieg  gibt  e§.  (®.)  19.  ?lud^  im  Sagcr 
gibt  c§  ber  bratjcn  SJJdnner  genug.  {Bd),)  20.  9l6er  cinen  fd^i)- 
ncrcn  (.^cngft)  fann  e§  nid^t  gebcn,  ricf  bcr  ^rinj.  ((SBcrs.)  21. 
9Kir  mar  e§  ©nift  mit  mcincr  ©cligfcit.  (@^.)  22.  3Bcm  ju 
tt)of)t  ift,  ben  gcluftct  immer  nad^  neuen  Singen.  (3.  ®r.)  23.  3?un 
tt)irft  bu  begreifen,  tt)ie  mir  toav,  oI§  ic^  nac^  ^a^ren  ber  Xren* 
nung  if)n  jucrft  mieberfa^.  ($c^.)  24.  SOJir  ift  ^u  SKut^e  [SKute], 
begonn  ber  3!)octor,  nl§  mare  id^  l^icr  nid^t  fremb.  (grci.)  25. 
2Rir  ift,  ate  ob  i^  bie  ^anbe  auf'g  ^oupt  bir  Icgcn  fottt^ !   (^ci.) 

26.  SSic  marb  mir,  al§  id^  in'§  Snnere  ber  Sird^c  trat !  (®(^.) 

27.  2lu§  Koburg  mirb  gefc^rieben,  ba§  bie  gran5ofen  in  menig 
3:agcn  barin  cinriidEcn  merben.  (@d^.)  28.  SDcnn  gcmalt  murbe 
in  SScnebig  mie  iibcratt  aud^  im  fiinf^e^nten  Sci^t^unbert.  ($.  @r.) 
29.  SBir  bebattircn  [^tieren]  iiber  ben  Segriff  be§  3ted^te§  unb  ha 
mirb  jumeilen  orbentlid^  t)ernUnftig  gefprod^en.  (@c6.)  30.  aSugt' 
e§  fo  rafd^  ge^ordjt  fein?  (©(^.) 

(294-95.)  1.  g^  Idfet  fid)  im  einjelnen  iiber  bie  ©d^rift 
nid^tS  fagen.  (@d^.)  2.  (£§  mufste  ein  anbever  3Bcg  gefunben 
merbcn.  ($.  ®r.)  3.  g§  mar  ber  9liefe  ®oUat^  ein  ganj  gefci^r^ 
lid^  3Rann.  (Staubtus.)  4.  ®§  ^at  \1)n  nie  in  bie  grembc  gejogen. 
(53o^(au.)  5.  (£§  foil  mid^  munbern,  ma§  bicfc§  93ud^  eigentlid^ 
ent^atten  mirb.  (to*.)  6.  ©§  furd^te  t  We  ©otter  ba§  SKen* 
fd^engefdE)ted^t !  (®.) 
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THEMS   XTTT. 

REFLEXIVES  AND  IMPERS0NAL8. 

1.  She  did  not  dare  to  take  that  way.  2.  The  en- 
emy have  gained  possession  of  the  whole  city.  3.  This 
man  has  worked  himself  dead  tired.  4  The  poor  old 
woman  dreams  herself  young  and  beautiful  again.  5. 
Do  you  remember  the  morning  hour  when  we  wandered 
together  by  the  Ehine?  6.  We  were  wondering  about 
your  journey.  7.  He  drew  near  to  me,  and  I  rejoiced  in 
his  friendly  words.  8.  He  was  reully  frightened  at  the 
news,  for  ho  remembers  the  French  Revolution,  and  he 
fears  to  experience  another.  9.  I  do  not  trust  myself  to 
write  to  him.  10.  I  wish  for  myself  no  better  judge  than 
lie  is.  11.  When  we  went  out  it  was  raining,  and  later  it 
snowed.  12.  It  became  cold  and  he  was  chilly.  13.  I  am 
horrorstruck  at  his  treason,  but  I  am  deeply  sorry  for 
him.  14.  You  will  regret  having  spoken  out  such  a  sus- 
picion.    15.  It  is  not  suitable  for  me  to  describe  it  to  you. 

16.  You  have  certainly  not  seen  that;  you  have  dreamed  it. 

17.  I  pity  the  poor  king,  but  I  pity  more  his  unhappy 
people.  18.  There  is  need  of  several  good  men  in  the  camp, 
for  there  is  always  a  lack  of  soldiers.  19.  There  was  knock- 
ing, and  Martha  went  to  the  door.  20.  How  she  felt  when 
she  saw  him  again !  21.  She  felt  as  if  he  were  not  a  stran- 
ger to  her.  22.  There  are  many  who  debate  over  the  idea 
of  right,  but  there  are  few  who  understand  it.  23.  There 
was  no  one  who  spoke  sensibly  about  it.  24.  In  the  church 
there  was  singing  and  praying,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  sing 
too.      25.    It  was  told    him  that  he  must  obey  quickly. 

26.  It  delights  me  to  hear  what  he  says  about  the  writing. 

27.  I  wonder  what  is  written  from  France. 

ILLUSTRATIVE    SENTENCES  XVL 
PERSON  AND  NUMBER. 

(321.)  1.  SBtr  oben  unb  \f)x  unten  foflen  eing  fein  in  bcr 
Stebc.  (®5m«.)    2.  SBoS  lann  e§  mir  nun  l^elfen,  ba§  bu  nnb 
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mcin  SJatcr  cinft  Srcunbc  iDcren  ?  (?fff.)  3.  5Prin j  SarIo§  unb 
td^  bccjegncn  bicfcn  SKittocj  un§  im  SSorgcmad^  bcr  Sonigin.  (@(^.) 
4.  S)er  ba  unb  ic^.  it)ir  finb  au§  Cgcr.  (©d^.)  5.  D  bu,  ber  btc 
^immet  fd^uf !  («Iop.)  6.  S)u,  bcr  ouf  ben  SBoIfen  t()ront  in 
bcr  Dtoc^t.  (Slmbt)  7.  SBir  anbcrcn,  bie  mir  bon  ber  ©efeUfd^aft 
ab^angcn,  miiffen  un§  nad)  i^r  bilbcn.  (@.)  8.  SBaret  il^r  aud^ 
bci  un§,  bie  i^r  mid^  feme  liebt:  o  fo  bautcn  mir  l^ier  ^uttcn  bcr 
grcunbfc^nft  un§.  («top.) 

(322.)  1.  ©r  [omo^t  ot§  bcr  ^crjog  jctgten  fid^  milbc  unb 
juganglid^.  (©.  ®r.)  2.  ©in  ^arfner  mit  feiner  Soc^tcr  gingen 
t?or  mir  ^er.  ((^.)  3.  9?id^t  Sicbe  blo%  aud)  3om  unb  ^eftig= 
feit  tragt  cine  bunfle  93inbe  bor  ben  Stugen.  (Odlenfc^^Iagcr.)  4. 
9?od^  ©tQub,  nod^  fitter  tuirb  gcfpart.  (SSiclaub.)  5.  ®efa^r 
unb  ^rci§  unb  aud^  ber  SRu^m  fci  mein.  (®.)  6.  Sd^Dn'^eit, 
Steic^t^um  [Sieic^tum],  ©fjr'  unb  SDtad^t  finft  mit  ber  3cit  in 
obe  9?acf|t.  (S^og.)  7.  S)aneben  iDo^nt  bie  fromme  ^pilgcrfd^aar. 
(®.)  8.  Sarauf  tarn  bc§  SScgcS  cine  ©^riftenfd^anr,  bie  aud^ 
juriidfgebticbcn  tuar.  (U^.)  9.  ©in  2:rupp  SDJanner  ftanb  am 
®rcn5)tcin.  (grei.)  10.  ©ine  9ln5a^l  ©olbatcn  ifattcn  fid^  ge^ 
fetjt.  (©.)  11.  3f^  Qnff  fogleid^  nnd^  bem  93eutel,  in  ttjcld^em 
eine  gute  9J?enge  (OiolbftudEe)  fid^  bcfanben.  (@.)  12.  ©in 
f)alb  §unbcrt  fotc^er  93cmerfungen  madden  einen  ^P^ilotogcn. 
(gcff.)  13.  3)a  fommen  ein  '^aax  an^  ber  Siic()e.  (erf).)  14.  SDa§ 
finb  meinc  Stid^ter.  (^d^O  15.  ©§  maren  nur  l)unbcrt  2'^aler, 
fagte  ber  2(Ite.  (gici.)  16.  Sa^  ba§  waren  bie  Slugen,  bie  trcuen, 
flaren  Slugen,  bie  er  border  gefel^cn.  (•^pict.)  17  ©ure  fonigtid^e 
SKajeftdt  finb  ou^er  fic^,  unb  fc^einen  ticf  bcmegt.  (@t^.)  18. 
©uer  ©yceHen^  ^aben  S^tre  ©ienerfc^aft  iiberrafd^t.  (®.)  19.  S)er 
^err  Scuotfma^tigtc  l^obcn  bie  le^ten  SRdd^te  tpcnig  gefd^tafen, 
fagte  SfarL  (grcl) 

THEME  Xrv. 
PERSON  AND  NUMBKR. 

1.  He  and  I  will  help  you,  for  we  were  friends  of  your 
father.     2.  I,  who  am  poorest  of  all,  cannot  help  you.     3. 
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Charitable  man,  thou  who  helpest  every  one,  help  me  also. 
4.  You  and  the  prince  are  to  *  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  queen.  5.  The  Duke  and  Prince 
Charles  went  into  the  hall  first;  my  father  and  I  followed 
them.  6.  The  king  and  queen  met  us  and  showed  them- 
selves kind  and  gracious.  7.  Beauty,  riches,  and  friend- 
ship have  deserted  me,  but  my  self-respect  I  have  not  lost. 
8.  A  troop  of  pilgrims  met  us  on  the  way.  9.  A  crowd  of 
men  had  remained  behind,  and  a  pair  of  them  had  seated 
themselves.  10.  A  couple  of  gold  pieces  were  found  in 
the  bag  after  he  had  gone.  11.  There  were  a  number  of 
gold  pieces  in  the  bag  when  I  gave  it  to  him.  12.  Those 
were  the  thalers  which  the  old  woman  gave  me. 

IIiLUSTRATIVB    SENTENCES    X.VLL 
TENSES   OF   THE  INDICATIVE. 

(824.)  1.  S)a§  SBaffer  rnufdjt',  ha^  SSaffer  fc^moH,  cm  glfc^er 
fafe  baran.  . .  .  Unb  iDic  er  fifet,  imb  tt)ie  cr  laufc^t,  t^eilt  [teilt] 
ftd^  bie  glut^  [glut]  empor;  au§  bem  ktuegten  SSaffcr  raufci^t 
cm  feud^tc^  SBeib  l^erDor.  {&.)  2.  9lt§  ic^  So^n  ntir  mod^c 
burcl^§  ®eit)u^l,  ba  tritt  ein  braun'  83ot)cmermeib  mic^  nn,  fa^t 
ntic^  m§  Slugc  fd^arf  unb  fprid)t.  (@d^.)  3.  SDic  ttQuembc  ®cr= 
manio  frdgt  feit  S^^i^^'u,  mann  fo((  bie  red^te  3cit  fommcn.  (grci.) 
4.  3^  ti^t>^  ^ebba  fcit  5mei  ^a^ren,  feitbem  id)  fie  juerft  in  ©. 
lennen  lernte.  (<S^)icl.)  5.  Sie  fennen  mic^  bort  fcit  biclen  ^a\)^ 
ren  aU  cinen  reblid^en  93iirger.  (grci.)  6.  SKorcjen  ift  fie  meine 
grau  unb  iibermorcjen  ge^e  ic^  mit  i^r  fort.  (?ef(.)  1.  Stbcr  id) 
gel^e  l^erum,  fie  aufjufud^en,  unb  fomme  njieber,  fobatb  ic^  fie 
finbe.  (®.)  S)o§  ©d^tofe  etfteigen  mir  in  biefer  9?adt|t,  bcr 
©d^Iuffct  bin  id^  mac^tig.  28ir  ermorben  bie  .^^uter,  reifeen 
bid^  au§  beiner  ffammer.  {^6).)  9.  SSertag  btd^  barauf,  fagte 
er,  id^  fomme  euc^  nad^.  (^c^.) 

(326.)  1.  Unb  at§  ic^  traurig  burc^  bie  (Sate  ging,  ba  fal^  id^ 
^erjog  §anfen  in  einem  Jterler  ttjeinenb  fte^n.f  (@c^.)    2.  ©eit 
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a(^t  2:agcn  unb  Idngcr  fe()Itc  c§  mir  fomol^t  an  2uft  unb  Sounc 
aU  an  ®cfunb^cit  ju  meincn  Ocfc^fiften.  (@(i§.)  3.  3)cr  jtDcitc 
Stoi  bc§  aSorbcr^aufcg  mar  fcit  biclcn  S^i^^^ii  unbeiDo^nt 
(grci.)  4.  SBa§  cr  t^un  tDoUte  an  bicfcm  Sage,  ftanb  feit  SKotia* 
ten  tt)ic  einc  unobdnbcrlid^c  9?ot^tt)cnbigfcit  [9?ottt?enbigfeit]  Dor 
fcincr  Sectc.  (?>c^.)  6.  S)er  giirft  nad^l^cr  tjcrfd^afftc  mir  in  brei 
lagcn,  tt)a§  id^  ju  SBicn  in  brcifeig  nid^t  criangtc.  (@(i^.)  6.  6r 
fclbft  Dcrtrautc  mir,  toa^  ic^  jmar  Wngft  auf  anbcrcm  SSeg  fd^on 
in  Grfa^rung  brad^tc.  (^d^.) 

(326.)  1.  Cr  lommt  mir  nid^t  juriidt,  tt)ic  cr  gcgangen.  {^d^.) 
2.  Sic  btcid^c  gran  au§  ber  grcmbc  ift  in  ber  Siad^t  geftorben. 
(grci.)  3.  28a§  id^  t)crmod^te,  ^b'  id^  gern  getf)an.  (Bd).)  4. 
®a  l^abcn  l^ingemorfnc  SSorte  mid^  betcl^rt,  ha^  feine  ©eele  feft 
ber  SBunfd^  crgriffen  ^at,  hid)  jn  befi^cn.  (®.)  5.  ©inigc  SKonatc 
t)erftric^en,  c^c  an^  SKabrib  cine  Stntmort  fam.  (@d^.)  6.  93ift  bn 
nid^t  mel)r  SKinifter?  S^  biu^g  gemefen,  tt)ic  bn  ficl^ft.  (^(^.) 
T.  S^  ^bc  fie  gefannt,  in  SSatencia,  Dor  jwanjig  ^^ijiren.  (^auffj 
8.  2Rit  fiinf  (Scfcffcn  tuar  er  an^gejogen,  mit  jmeicn  Icl^rte  cr 
jnriidt.  {ebcr«.) 

(327.)  1.  aSa§  ber  9(bfcl}eu  ber  ganjcn  niebcrtanbifd^cn  9?a* 
tion  nic^t  Dermod^t  ijaiic,  mar  bem  gcringfd^d^igen  Setragcn  bc§ 
9lbel§  gclnngen.  ('Sd^.)  2.  3wr  Sc^miebe  ging  ein  innger  §elb, 
er  l^attc  ein  gnte§  'Sd)mert  beftellt  (U^.) 

(328.)  1.  3c^  bringc  bie  lefeten  SSorte  meincr  grennbin,  bic 
©ic  nic^t  of;ne  JRii^rung  Icfen  merben.  (@.)  2.  ®r  mirb  auf  mid^ 
jTud^en,  mcnn  id^  i^m  ba§  Sud^  nidE)t  balb  bringc.  (Seff.)  3.  ®§ 
mirb  mo^t  ®ctb  im  JJoffcr  fein,  bad^ten  bic  Scute.  (Scanber.)  4 
9Kan  mirb  ungefdr)r  auf  eben  bie  9lrt  tjcrfal^rcn  fein.  (StuW* 
mann.)  5.  ^i)v  Sc^rciben  foff  jugtcic^  mein  Srebitit)  fein,  mit 
bem  id)  mid^  einfteUe,  fobalb  idE)  e§  cr^alten.*  (®.)  6.  SBcr  im^ 
mer  finftere  3Kiene  mad^t,  ^at  balb  bic  ®unft  t)crioren.  (®.)  T. 
2)iefcr  gebruar  ift  atfo  l^ingegangen,  o^c  ©ie  jumir  }u  bringcn, 
unb  xij  ^aU,  ermartenb  unb  ^offenb,  batb  ben  SSinter  iibcrftan^: 
ben.  (ec^.)  8.  Unb  menu  e§  (bag  Unteme^men)  gtudt,  fo  ift  eg 
ijcrgeben.  (©d^J     9.    SBcnn  id^  geftorben  bin,  finbet  cr  ben 
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©d^Iujfct  in  mcincr  SBeftentafd^c.  (grei.)  10.  graulcin,  er  (ber 
a3rief)  ift  unfel^tOar  jcrriffen,  Wtnn  ©ic  fid^  nicl^t  bati>  anber§ 
crflaren.  (?cff.)  H-  SBenn  bu  bic^  aufricfiteft,  bift  bu  mit  ein 
paax  ©d^rittcn  bori  (©.  ®r.) 

THEME   XV. 
TENSES  OF  THE  INDICATIVE. 

1.  My  friend  and  I  were  walking  slowly  through  the 
city.  2.  Suddenly  a  strange  man  stands  before  him,  he 
looks  at  him,  says  something  to  him,  and  they  both  leave 
me.  3.  I  try  to  follow  them,  but  they  are  soon  lost  in  the 
crowd.  4.  I  have  been  seeking  them  for  two  hours,  but  I 
do  not  find  them.  5.  As  soon  as  I  find  them,  I  will  bring 
the  man  to  you.  6.  Do  you  know  the  man?  7.  I  have 
known  him  for  years.  8.  She  has  been  my  wife  for  two 
weeks.  9.  Had  you  known  her  long  when  she  became  your 
wife  ?  10.  I  had  known  her  twenty  years,  and  I  had  loved 
her  since  the  first  day.  11.  As  soon  as  she  asks  me  I  shall 
tell  her  the  truth.  12.  If  I  see  that  man  now  I  shall  mur- 
der him.  13.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  prison,  when 
his  friends  murdered  the  keeper  and  freed  him.  14.  The 
duke  wrote  me,  what  he  wanted  in  *  Vienna.  15.  I  pro- 
cured for  him  everything  which  he  had  been  wanting.  16. 
Have  all  your  friends  gone  away  ?  17.  One  went  yester- 
day, the  other  will  go  to-morrow.  18.  Several  months  have 
passed  since  his  letter  came.  19.  He  went  to  Vienna,  but 
he  did  not  do  all  that  he  promised.  20.  I  knew  the  minister 
in  Madrid.  21.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  church  I  knew 
him.  22.  He  had  been  minister,  but  he  was  so  no  more. 
23.  We  had  brought  him  the  letter  as  soon  as  we  had  re- 
ceived it.  24.  He  had  cursed  us  because  we  had  not 
brought  it  sooner.  25.  The  young  hero  cannot  receive  his 
sword  until  he  has  ordered  it.     26.  You  will  weep  when 
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you  hear  the  last  words  of  my  friend.  27.  I  presume  they 
are  very  interesting.  28.  In  February  my  friend  will 
probably  come,  thought  L  29.  If  I  do  not  find  him  soon, 
I  am  lost    30.  When  he  is  dead,  I  have  not  a  single  friend. 


rLLTTSTRATnnB   SEI7TENCES  XVILL 
SUBJUNCTIVE  AS  OPTATIVE,  CONDITIONAL  AND  POTENTIAL. 

(331.)  1.  SBc^  cud^,  il^r  ftotjcn  ^alltn !  S«ic  tone  fuger  Slang 
burc^  cure  JRaume  miebcr  !  (U^.)  2.  3)a§  woUt  ®ott  nid^t,  bag 
bu  t>a^  DoUbringft !  (®(f|.)  3.  93Uben  mir  un§  ctn,  to'xx  maren 
auf  bcr  ©ifenbafin  ;  plaubern  mir  tuie  in  einem  ©oupe.  (gcwalb.) 
4.  SBcr  ®ebulb  ijat,  ber  tvaxit.  (i5bcr«.)  5.  SRbge  nie  ber  3^ag 
erfc^eincn,  tt)o  be§  rau^en  Sriegeg  ^orben  biefe§  ftitte  ^f)ai 
burc^toben  !  (@c^.)  6.  3)iirft'  ic^  tooiji  bie^mnl  mid^  entfcrnen  ? 
(®.)*  7.  9tc^ !  lieber,  guter  9Jiann,  nd()m  ©r  *  niid^  mo^t  auf  feinen 
SSogen.  (SKufilcr.)  8.  ^d)  fei,  geuui^rt  mir  bie  93itte,  in  curcm 
S3unbe  ber  britte.  {Bd^.)  9.  SSJir  mogen  bic  SBelt  fennen  Icrnen, 
tt)ie  mir  motten,  fie  mirb  immer  eine  Sag^  unb  9?ad^tfette  l)ahen. 
(@.)  10.  Unb  met  ber  S)ici^tfuuft  ©timme  nic^t  Dernimmt  ift 
ein  Sarbav,  cr  fei  oud^,  mcr  er  fci.  (®.)  11.  S)ie  ginfternife 
[sni§]  fei  nod^  fo  bid&t,  bcm  Sid)te  miberfte'^t  fie  nid^t.  (@pr.) 
12.  (®r  fagte)  ba§  niemnnb  meber  ®efdngni§  [^ni§]  nod^  San^ 
be§t)ermeifung  ju  fiird^teu  I)aben  foHte,  er  l^dtte  fic^  benn  eineg 
politif^en  35er()rec{)en§  fd^ulbig  gemad^t.  (@(^.)  13.  2Ran  fott  bie 
olten  ©d^u^e  uic^t  fortmerfen,  man  ^obe  benn  neue.  (^pr.)  14. 
S)ie  ©onne  fintt,  bn(b  leud^ten  mir  bie  ©terne ;  o,  marft  bu  ba. 
(®.)  15.  grommer  ©tab !  o  ^citt'  id^  nimmer  mitbem  ©d^merte 
bicf)  Dertaufcl^t.  (@ci^.) 

(332.)  1.  ®emiffe  aRcnf d^en  fatten  Jugenben,  menn  fte  ®elb 
fatten.  (3.  %  9?.)  2.  ©citt^  id)  bic^  frii^er  fo  gerec^t  erfannt,  e§ 
mare  S?ielc§  ungefd^el^'n  gebtieben.  (@d^.)  3.  SBenn  mir  aUen 
I)elfen  fonnten,  bann  mdren  mir  ju  beneiben.f  (l^cff.)  4.  SBenn 
®ina  ^ier  mdre,  fagte  er  ganj  laut  ju  fic^,  fie  mac^te  ein  ®ebid^t, 
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ober  Qud^  jtnci.  (^ij.)  5.  Sonnt  id^  bod^  ben  2tu§gang  finben, 
a(^,  iDie  fu^It'  i^  mic^  begliicft !  (®(^.)  6.  SBic  ftunb^§  urn  eu^, 
jog'  id^  mein  ^eer  juriidt.  (^d^.)  7.  S)u  lonnteft  ®ott  banfen, 
unb  bid^  Dor  ber  SBelt  gro§  madden,  tocnn  bii  in  beiiiem  SeOcn 
cine  fo  ebtc  X\)at  getl^an  l^atteft,  toie  bic  ift,  urn  toeld^er  toillen  ic^ 
gefangcn  fi^e.  (®.)  8.  9Ku|t'  ic^  jel)n  Sieic^e  mtt  bem  SffudEen 
fc^auen,  ic^  rctte  mid^  nic^t  mit  be§  grcunbeS  Scben.  (@(3^.)  9. 
©inb  aud^  bic  olten  SUd^er  nic^t  jur  ^anb,  fie  finb  in  unferen 
^crjcn  eingefc^rieben.  (@d^.)  10.  Unter  ben  aJJenfc^en  tt)irb 
man  nid^t  beffer,  tt)enn  man  nic()t  fd^on  gut  unter  fie  fommt. 
(3.  ^.  9i.)  11.  SBenn  biefer  ftarfe  9lrm  eud^  nid^t  tjereingefii^rt, 
i^r  fa^et  nic  htn  9tauc^  t»on  cinem  franfifc^en  JJamine  fteigen. 
(@d^.)  12.  D  fount  ic^  bod^  ben  ©treit  in  ber  S'^atur  tJerfo^nen, 
unb  jur  93ertraglid^feit  bic  9Kenfc^cn  auc^  gemo^nen !  (9tudf.)  13. 
O  fatten  voif^  mit  frifc^er  2f)at  bonenbet!  (erf}.)  14.  |>atte 
id)  bod^  immer  gefc^micgcn !  (®.)  15.  6r  mar  fo  ftot^  bar* 
auf,  al§  menu  bic  Gmpfinbung  fein  getocfen  mfirc.  (®.)  16. 
Sommt,  fe^t  cud^,  t^ut,  al§  toenn  i^r  ju  ^aufc  mcirt!  (®.)  It. 
Ueberm*  ^errfc{)er  bergi^t  er  uur  ben  S:icner  ganj  unb  gar,  aU 
toax'  mit  fciner  SSiirb'  er  fcf)on  gcborcn.  (jBd).)  18.  ®cr  Sd)Iu§ 
(be§  93riefc§)  toar  ganj,  al§  menu  er  if)n  fclbft  gcfc^rieben  I)attc. 
(®.)  19.  ®§  gilt  bic  2eOcn§pf(ic^t  ju  crfiUIcn,  at^  oh  man  emig  IcDc, 
unb  micberum,  aU  oh  man  ftiinblid^  ftiirbe.  (^mxhadj,)  20.  ©ie 
nidfte  nur  leifc,  aU  ob  biefer  SSunfd^  if)r  gefaWc.  ((Sbcrs.)  21.  Sete, 
al§  ^iilfc  fein  2lrbeiten.  9lr0eite,  al§  ^iilfe  fein  Seten.  (®pr,) 
22.  ®a§  t)erfcf)tof5  mir  ben  3Kuub,  unb  ^dtt'  id^  ben  Job  be§ 
SScrbrcc^cr§  barum  (eiben  miiffen.  (.^offmonn.)  23.  5:a§  5RedE)t 
jur  Sfrone  mar  nic^t  erbtic^,  unb  bod)  t)atte  eiu  Iangere§  Seben 
feine^  SSaterg  bic  Slufpriid^c  feine§  einjigen  ©o^ne§  me()r 
bcfcftigt,  unb  bic  ^offnung  jur  Stronc  gcfirf}ert.  (@.)  24.  93ei 
langcrcm  Scben  bc§  grofeen  Sfaifer§,  marc  er  (ber  .^reuj^ug)  gc:= 
mife  nid^t  in  bicfem  9Ka§c  tjcrcitett  morben.  (?Raumcr.)  25.  Unter 
fed^§  9tugen  mad^t  man  bic  biimmftcn  Streic^c,  bic  man  unter 
t)icrcn  gar  nid^t  ju  ©tanbe  brdd^te.  (^cij.)  26.  5)a§  ift  cin  gtetmb, 
ber  fid^  fur  i^n  tobtfd^Iagcn  liefee.  (Sejf.)    21.  Sttber  fagcn  ©ie 
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fclbft,  ©err;  m^  ^attc  e^  jic^olfen?  (^c^O  28.  e§  iftfcin 
SRcnfc^  f 0  arm,  baft  er  nic^t  fterben  f onnte.  (^rfigcr.)  29.  SSSeld^cc 
Unbanfbarc  l^attc   ftd^   nid^t  ju  entfc^ulbigen   gctDugt!    (?fff.) 

30.  ®cftcm  ^bcnb  cntftanb  auf  cinmat  cin  leb^aftcr  gnebcn^- 
ruf.    3ntt)icfcni  cr  gcgriinbct  fei,  mufe  pd^  balb  jcigen.  (®.) 

31.  D^nc  Siebe  gingc  bic  t^ierifd^c  SBelt  ju  ®runbc.  (Safobs.) 

32.  Gi,  3)aia,  marum  marc  bcnn  bag  f o  unglaublid^  ?  (?cff.)  33, 
So  m5c^t'  ic^  leben,  bafe  id^  ^attc,  mcnn  ic^  fd^cibc,  gclcbct  mtr 
jur  Suft  unb  onbcren  nid^t  ju  Seibc.  (9lflcf.)  34.  ®ic  g^cubc 
iiberrafd^t  un§  oft  auf  einer  Spur,  too  tuir  fie  ntd^t  ertuartct 
^ftttcn.  (SBietanb.)  35.  '^dj  miinfd^tc,  ha%  bci  gl^nen  in  SSeimar 
bic  Ocfc^afte  bcffer  gcl^cn  mogcn,  al§  bci  mir.  {Bd).)  36.  SBarum 
fotttcn  mir  nid^t  miinfd^cn,  ucbcn  ben  Unfcrigen  ju  ru^en,  unb 
mcnn  c§  aud^  nur  fiir  ein  S^^^^unbcrt  mftrc.  (@.)  37.  Scr 
SKcnfd^  ift  frci  gefd^affen,  ift  frci.  unb  mar'  cr  in  SJcttcn  gcfaorcn. 
(@(^.)  38.  aSer  bu  auc^  fcift,  ic^  mUnfd^c  Sftcttung  bir.  (@.)  39. 
SBic  fcl^r  aud^  cucr  3^n'rc§  miberftrcbc,  gel)orc^t  bcr  Qdt  unb 
bcm  ®cfc^  bcr  ©tunbc.  (@c^.)  40.  9?ur  cinc§  mcife  id^  fid^er, 
ic^  mcrbc  unglUdEIid^,  mic  bicfc  SBa^I  an^  augfdttt.  (grci.) 
41.  Untcr  alien  Umftanben  mufetc  cr  t»cr^inbcm,  bag  bic  ©tabt 
in  frcmbe  ®cm«tt  fame.  (©.  ®r.)  42.  9Son  ben  gU^cn  jie^t  er 
bic  Sc^u^c  be^enb,  Damit  cr  ba§  Sad^Icin  burd^fd^rcite.  (@dj.)  43. 
SJerjci^cn  mir,  bamit  man  unS  tjcrjei^e.  (@eumc.)  44.  2)er  oltc 
2Rcnfd^  in  un§  foil  fterben,  bamit  cine  ncuc  Sugcnb  in  un§  cm- 
porfeimc.  (Berber.)  45.  Gtmag  fiird^ten  unb  l^offcn  unb  forgen 
mu§  bcr  SRcnfc^  fiir  ben  fommenbcn  SKorgen,  bag  er  bic  ©d^mcre 
bc§  2)afein§  ertrage,  unb  ba§  ermUbenbe  ®tcid^mag  bcr  Stage. 
(@d^.)  46.  aSJcr  cinmat  tiigt,  bcm  glaubt  man  nid^t,  unb  menu 
cr  aud^  bic  SBabr^cit  fprid&t.  (@j)r.)  47.  SBic  grog  bid^  aud^  bic 
S'bnigin  ju  madden  berfprid^t  trau'  il^rcr  Sd^mcid^clrcbc  nid^t. 
(@d^.)  48.  ©arret  i^r,  bi§  ia'^i  bcr  red^te  SRing  ben  SKunb 
croffne?  (?eff.)  49.  Sd^idEt  eincn  fid^ercn  ©oten 'il)m  entgcgcn, 
bcr  auf  gcl^cimcn  SScg  i^n  ju  mir  fiir)re.  (@*.)  50.  S)u  finbeft  fei:= 
nen,  bcr  ftd^  feinc§  5»ad^6arn  ^u  frfjdmcn  braud^e.  (®.)  51.  (£§ift 
unm5glid^,  ia^  cin  unb  berfctbc  9Kcnfd^  bicfer  SBctt  unb  jugleid^ 
®ott  bienc.  ((Haubius.)    62.  Sd^  mar  nid^t  fo  cingenommcn,  bag 
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x(S)  nid^t  6cmcrTt  t)atte,  tt)ic  nur  mcnigc  ben  Sinn  bcr  jorten 
SSorte  fii^tten.  ((^.)  53.  Sent  t()atigen  SD?enfcl^en  fommt  e§  hax^ 
auf  an,  t>a^  er  ha^  9lerf)te  t()ue;  ob  ba§  9terf|te  gefc^el^e,  fott  i^n 
nid^t  fiimmern.  ((».) 

THEME  XVL 
SUBJUNCTIVE  AS  OPTATIVE,  CONDITIONAL  AND  POTENTIAL. 

1.  He  who  has  anything  to  say,  let  him  speak.     2.  Let 
him  rejoice  who  hears  the  voice  of  poetry.     3.  May  war 
never  appear  to  this  peaceful  valley.     4.  May  he  never 
finish  what  he  has  begun.     5.  Come  when  you  can;  be  it 
morning  or  evening,  you  will  be  welcome.     6.  Let  him 
think  what  he  will,  I  shall  still  love  him.     7.  Let  us  sit 
down  and  chat  until  he  comes  back.     8.  May  the  world 
never  become  worse  than   it  is  already.     9.  He  has  not 
been  guilty  of  any  crime,  unless  it  be  of  a  political  one. 
10.  I  will  bless  him,  unless  he  opposes  me.     11.  O,  that  I 
were   not   guilty   of  this   crime !     12.  Would   that  I  had 
never  beheld  this   man!      13.    Had  we  not  exchanged 
peace  for  war.     14.  We  should  not  have  been  afraid,  had 
we  not  been  guilty.    15.  Had  you  known  the  world  better, 
you  would  never  have  trusted  this  man.     16.  He  would 
not  be  imprisoned  here  had  he  not  done  that  noble  deed. 
17.  Had  I  been  able  to  help  him,  I  should  have  felt  my- 
self happy.     18.  How  could  I  have  saved  myself,  if  his 
strong  arm  had  not  led  me  out  ?     19.  If  I  can  find  the 
outlet,   I  will  thank  God.      20.  He  will   make  a  poem  if 
he  hears  of  this  noble  deed.  21.  O,  that  aU  had  remained 
undone !     22.   If   we   could  but  help  everyone !     23.  He 
knows  that  poem  as  if  it  were  written  in  his  heart.     24. 
She  nodded,  as  if  she  understood  everything.     25.  They 
acted  quite  as  if  they  were  at  home'here.     26.  He  is  as 
proud  as  if  he  were  forgetting  that  he  was  not  born  with 
this  rank.      27.    He  certainly  wotdd  have  worked  well, 
only  he  was  ilL     28.  O,  that  he  had  lived  longer,  then  my 
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hopes  would  not  have  been  frustrated.  29.  A  longer  life 
of  the  great  emperor  might  have  secured  the  crown  to 
his  son.     30.  No;  it  certainly  would  not  have  helped  him. 

31.  I  should  not  like  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  criminaL 

32.  He  may  have  written  the  letter  himself;  but  that 
would  be  incredible.  33. 1  should  like  to  know  why  busi- 
ness does  not  go  better.  34.  They  will  certainly  come, 
were  it  only  for  a  few  hours.  35.  We  shall  surprise  them, 
especially  if  they  have  not  expected  us.  36.  However  un- 
grateful he  may  be,  he  will  know  how  to  *  excuse  himself. 
37.  Whoever  he  may  be,  and  whatever  he  may  do,  she  will 
excuse  him  and  love  him.  38.  Man  was  created  that  he 
might  work  and  pray.  39.  Man  must  fear  and  sorrow,  so 
that  he  may  not  love  life  too  much.  40.  He  wishes  to  be 
rich  that  he  may  help  everyone.  41.  He  will  find  not  one 
who  does  not  obey  the  law.  42.  He  had  to  wait  until  the 
city  should  come  into  his  power.  43.  It  does  not  matter 
to  me  whether  they  forgive  me;  I  only  hope  that  I  may 
not  need  to  be  ashamed. 

HiIiUStbativb  sentences  xrx. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  INDIEEOT  STATEMENT. 

(333.)  1.  ®r  fu^Itc,  bag  cr  ein  nnberer  SWenfd^  511  tDcrbcn  bt^ 
ginne.  (®.)  2.  ®u  foHtcft  itid^t  benfen,  \(i)  fei  iiber  9?ad^t  ein 
Settling  uiib  ein  Serrcit^er  [SSerratcr]  gemorben.  (©c^.)  3. 
Jtorncr  fd^reibt  ntir,  baft  er  14  Sage  ^ier  jujubrtngen  l^offe. 
(B6).)  4.  aReinft  bu,  ic^  fei  ein  ^nb  ?  (®.)  6.  S^  beftel^e  bor^ 
auf,  baft  fid^  ber  Sorb  entferne.  (©d^.)  6.  ©te  Ijerlangen  i^ren 
Dberft,  ben  a»ay,  jnriicf ;  er  fei  ^ier  auf  bem  Sd^Ioft,  be^aupten 
fie,  bu  l^alteft  il^n  mit  Bmang,  unb  toenn  bu  i^n  ntd^t  Io§gebft, 
merbe  man  i^n  mit  bem  ©dftmerte  ju  befreien  tniffen.  {^d).) 
7.  ©r  erbticfte  bie  atte  SJt'ngb,  bie  i()m  mit  ganj  t»erftortem  ®e^ 
fid^t  jupftertc,  fie  fud^e  i^n  feit  etner  ^alben  Stunbe,  er  muffc 
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^ctmf ommcn.  ($c^.)  8.  2)ie  ©ignoric*  cntfd^ulbigtc  fid^,  bcr  ^apft 
laffe  SKic^elangeto  nic^t  fort;  fobalb  man  feiner  ^ab^aft  iDcrbcn 
fonne,  miirbe  ba§  SSerf  abgcliefcrt  mcrben.  (§.  ®r.)  9.  2)en 
SSorfd^Iag,  bIo§  feinc  So^ne  nac^  bent  9Korgeulanbc  abjufenben, 
tt)ic§  ber  Saifer  al§  unpaffcnb  juriic!,  benn  cr  ^abt,  obgleid^  im 
fiebenuhbfcd^jigften  ^af)xt  bc§  S(lter§,  nod)  ftraft  genug,  fid^, 
tuie  c§  feiu  93cruf  er^eifd^e,  an  bie  ©pifee  ber  Kl^riftcnfjeit  ju 
ftetlen.  (9laumcr.)  10.  9Son  entfd^cibcnber  SSid^tigfeit  Wax  e§, 
it)eld^en  (Sutfc{|tu§  S^aifer  griebrid^  in  biefem  Stugenblicf  ergreifen 
tuerbe.  (?Roumer.)  11.  6r  bad^te  nid^t  anbcr§,  aU  ha^  ber 
©d^aufpieler  ba§  Sweater  auffud^en  luerbe.  (@.)  12.  ®§  ge^t  bie 
atebe,  baft  e§  i^m  Cnft  bereite,  ftcrben  ju  fer)cn.  (ebers.)  13. 
S)ennod^  erfd^redEte  bie  9Jad^rid^t,  bofe  ber  Jirieg  erftcirt  fci.  (Srci.) 
14.  ®ie  SSermnt^ung  [SSermntnng],  ba§  ein  SBatbi^uter  f;ier  fcine 
S33o]^nung  ^aht,  gab  id^  auf.  ($c^.)  15.  SScnigfteng  finbe  idt)  e§ 
nid^t  biHig,  ba§  Ottitie  aufgeopfert  n?erbe.  (®.)  16.  SBer 
fprid^t  \f)m  ai,  bo§  er  bie  SWenfd^en  fenne,  fie  jn  gcbrauc^en 
tt)if[e  ?  CSd^.)  17.  Sllfo  befall  er  un§  jn  tf)un  unb  bir  ju  mel:^ 
ben,  e§  fei  bein  ©o^  S)on  ©aefnr,  bcr  fie  fenbc.  (@c^.)  18.  Wan 
fii^ttc,  ba§  n^ne  bie  gtei^eit  cfie§  t)ertoren  fei.  (§.  (^r.)  19.  ©r 
fagtc  bem  jaubernben  Slmtmann  (jeimtid^,  cr  module  hoii)  ber 
<Ba^t  ein  Gnbe  madden.  (®.)  20.  S^^  tDoHte,  fie  gotten  taufenb== 
mat  9tcd^t,  bu  aber  lebteft  nod^.  (Saubc.)  21.  9Bie  fel^r  tt)iinfcf)te 
id^,  ba§  ©ie  in  biefen  3:agen  bei  un§  njaren.  (®.)  22.  ©alabin 
antmortete  —  :  S)er  Slaifcr  mlige  bcbcufcn,  ba^  e§  h)eniger 
©^riften  gabe  aU  ©oraecnen,  nnb  ha^  nic()t  gro^e  Sanbftverfen 
unb  unfic^ere  SKeere  bie  'SJtadjt  bcr  te^ten  trennten  unb  fdjneUe 
$ulf§teiftung  t)er^inberten.  SDennoc^  moffc  er,  gegcn  erneuerung 
be§  grieben§,  2:i)ru§,  3:ripon§  unb  ^Intiod^icn,  metc^e  ©tdbte  bie 
S^riften  nod^  bcfagen,  nic^t  rtngreifcn.  (9^aumer).  23.  9Kir  melbet 
cr  au§  Siui,  er  lage  front.  (®c^.)  2  L  Gr  frngte  fo  fingftlid^,  ob 
Sl^r  nid^t  berfc^rt  maret.  m  25.  S^  ^nxijU,  Dbcrft  Sutler, 
man  l^at  mit  eud^  ein  fd^anblid^'  ©piel  getrieben.  (®d^.)  26.  ®r 
ttjollte  nid^t  f  ommen  unb  to\x  mugten  bod^,  er  toax  auf  bem  SBege. 
f.)    27.  ®a6  id^  i^ren  SRamen  nie  ge^Brt  l^atte  1  (Seff.)    28.  0 
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bafj  cr  fcin  Wcmiitf)  [Okmiit]  tpic  fciuc  llunft  an  bcinen  Sct)rcu 
lilbc !  (®.)  29.  Sic  mufetc  nid)t,  wa§  fie  Qcboren  fci  ?  ©ie  l^attc 
c5  nic  \)on  xtjm  cvfa()rcn,  bafj  jic  einc  K^riftiu  gcborcn  fci,  unb 
fcine  3ubin  ?  9Jic.  (Sfif.)  30.  SSa^  fagft  bu  bn  ?  fragte  cr  bc= 
troffeu.  ?lt^  ic^  5U  a8ci[)nad^tcn  l^icr  war,  ^attc  id^  nid^t  mc^r 
an  bid^  gcbac^t  ?  ($c^.) 

HaLXJSTBATIVS   SENTENCES   XX. 
CONDITIONAL   TENSE& 

(334-36.)  I.  SBcnn  id^  nur  an  mid^  feftft  bcnicn  biirfte,  touxht 
tc^  mic^  l^artnadEig  ttjcigcrn,  beine  ®abc  anjunc^mcn.  (®.)  2. 
SBiirbcn  fo  oft  nenc  SJeifpiele  jnr  SBarnunc^  bienen,  menn  bic 
SBarnung  Slterer  93eifpietc  gefrnd^tct  ^(itte?  (Sngd.)  3.  SSie 
fltiidflid^  miirbc  mond^cr  lebcn,  menn  cr  fic^  urn  anbcrer  Scute 
©ad^cn  fo  mcnig  bcfiimmerte,  aU  urn  fcine  cicjcncn.  (Sic^tcnbcrg.) 
4.  S)u  berbientcft,  ^rcmicrminiftcr  im  Sanbe  jn  fcin  ;  e§  iDiirbc 
bann  mo^t  qanj  anbcr§  im  gan^cn  Jturfiirftent^um  [==tum]  ftcl^cn 
(3ft^o!!c.)  6.  Tlan  gtaubtc  bic  Sofjmen  gum  ©dj^cigcn  ju  brin* 
flcn,  mcnn  §u§'cn§  *  Sc^rc  burd^  ben  greunb  fcI6er  t)crbammt 
iDiirbc.  (®nibc.j  6.  ©cfcfct,  Scanbcr  tDiirbc  burc^  fie  gliicMid^  — 
tDcrbc  id^  fcin  grcnub  DkiOcn  f bnncn  ?  (?cff.)  7.  3)ic  boppdten 
SBinbungcn  bcr  Sc^tangen  toilrbcn  ben  ganjcn  £ci6  bcrberff 
l^aOen.  (?e(f.)  8.  5)icfe§  ©ingen,  Slumenmatcn  unb  S'omobic* 
fpieten  miirbe  ntid^  nidE)t  cinen  9IugcnbtidE  gtiicflic^  madden  f onncir. 
($c^.)  9.  ®r  freute  fid^  baran  in  bcr  ^offnung,  ba%  bcr  Srii^^ 
ling  batb  attc§  nod^  rcic^Iic^er  bclcbcn  njiirbc.  (®.)  10.  ®ic  Un* 
rul)e  unb  Ungemipcit,  tt)ie  idj^^  i)kx  finbcn  h)iirbc,  l^at  mir 
ttntertt)cg§  alien  hunger  bertricben.  (.©c^.) 

THEME  XVn. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  INDIRECT  STATEMENT,  AND  CONDITIONAL 

TENSES. 

L  He  asked  me  whether  I  had  become  a  coward.  2.  I 
answered  I  was  not  afraid  of  him^  and  would  soon  show 
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him  that  I  was  no  child  more.  3.  Max  wrote  he  did  not 
demand  that  I  should  deliver  the  work  now,  but  he  hoped 
to  receive  it  as  soon  as  it  was  finished.  4  When  I  found 
him  he  excused  himself ;  he  had  been  looking  for  me  also, 
and  could  not  find  me.  6.  They  say  the  emperor  will  send 
his  sons  alone  to  France;  for  he  is*  in  his  76th  year,  and  has 
not  strength  enough  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  6.  The  prince  told  me  that  war  had  been  declared, 
and  that  everything  would  be  lost  without  the  emperor. 
7.  The  emperor  answered:  he  wished  for  peace  and  would 
like  to  make  an  end  to  the  war.  8.  But  he  could  not 
forget  that  the  French  themselves  had  begun  the  war. 
9.  He  would  not  lead  back  the  army  unless  the  enemy 
should  give  up  all  the  German  cities  which  they  had 
possessed  before.  10.  I  do  not  think  it  just  fchat  the 
French  should  pay  so  much.  11.  I  thought  they  still 
lived  there.  12.  Did  you  believe  I  was  afraid  ?  I  believed 
he  was  lying  sick  at  Berlin,  and  did  not  know  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  England.  13.  O,  that  he  would  soon 
appear  I  14.  What  do  you  say  ?  I  had  ordered  you  to  do 
that?  I  never  did  so.  15.  If  you  heard  my  warnings 
you  would  be.  happy.  16.  We  would  not  take  your  gifts 
if  we  were  richer.  17.  I  should  like  to  be  rich,  then  I 
would  help  everyone.  18.  If  you  had  only  concerned 
yourself  with  your  own  affairs,  you  would  be  rich  already. 
19.  Such  a  hope  would  not  make  me  happy.  20.  A  wise 
king  would  not  have  condemned  the  teaching  of  Huss. 
21.  They  did  not  know  how  they  would  find  it  here.  22. 
He  wrote  me  in  the  hope  that  they  would  soon  arrive. 

rLLUSTRATIVB  SENTENCES  XXL 
THE  INFINITIVE  AS  SUBJECT  AND  OBJECT  OF  VERBa 

(341.)    1.  ©in  (Sffen  tt)irb  gcgcben  auf  bent  ©d^Io^.  (@(^.)  2. 
3)aS  Sebcn  ber  %xa\i  ift  ein  ett)ige§  ®e^en  unb  JJommen,  ober 
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^cbcn  unb  S'ragcn,  obcr  Screitcn  unb  ©d^affen  fiir  Hnbcrc.  y^^.) 
3.  grci  mitt  id^  fein  im  ^anbcln  unb  im  3)icl^ten.  (@.)  4.  9tn§ 
©utbc^rcn,  aJJiffen,  SBerlicrcn,  9Zid^t§^aben  gcmb^nt  ber  ^immel 
fcinc  (Seliebtcn.  (?aDotcr.)  5.  O,  fegnc,  §err,  mein  SBer!,  mein 
Sicbcn  unb  mein  S)enfcn.  (.  • .)  6.  Se^t  rebe  mir  S'eincr  me^r 
t>on  ©Icibcn,  Don  SScrbcrgeu !  (@d^.) 

(342.)  1.  ©terbcn  ift  nid)t§,  bod^  lebcn  unb  nid^t  fel^en,  \sci^ 
ift  cin  UngliidE.  (^c^.)  2.  aRcnfd^enliebe  iiben,  l^ei^t  gut  fein. 
((S6er«.)  3.  Unred^t  teiben  fc^meid^elt  gro^en  ©eelen.  (@(^.)  4. 
6r  tiebtc  bic  5pferbc  unb  e§  t^at  il^m  tt)el^,  bie  eblen  S:§icrc 
[Sicrc]  tobten  ju  fc^en.  ((Sbcrs.)  5.  S)ic  braunen,  Ilugen  Slugen 
ju  malcn  mar  nid^t§  2eid^te§.  (SBcrt.)  6.  ^^  begriff  e§  freilid^, 
abcr  mid^  bariiber  ju  troften,  mottte  mil  iro^bem  nid^t  gelingen, 
(«>etj.)  1.  e§  ift  fo  elenb  bettei.i  ju  muffen.  (®.)  8.  G§ 
fd^mcrjte  mic^  lebtjaft,  biefe  fc^onen  Sadden  berfaufen  ju  fe^en. 
i®.)  9.  ®»  tjerftonb  fid^  t)on  felbft,  ba§  tro^  attem  einem  fold^cn 
SKannc  ju  tl^un  gegebcn  merben  muj&te.  ($.  @r.) 

(343.)  1.  Slnerfennen  tl^un  mir  bie  SRic^tigfeit  ber  gorberung. 
(®.)  2.  9Kir  mar'g,  al§  tf,at'  fein  Stuge  l^inab  in§  ^erj  mir 
fel^cn.  mmtt,)  3.  ®er  ©ludfli^e,  ber  Se^agtid^e,  f)at  gut 
reben.  {®.)  4.  SBem  ba§  fel^lt,  ber  ^at  gut  im  SBinfet  fijjen  unb 
meife  bic  2ld^feln  judEen.  (§c^.)  5.  S)enn  ad^,  bie  SRcnfc^en  lieben 
lernen,  e§  ift  ba§  einjige  ma^re  ®tUd.  (Paten.)  6.  Srfa^rung 
unb  Uebung  im  UngliidE  lemt  fd^mcigen.  (^cbel.)  t.  ®ie  95atat)ier 
l^atten  i^m  biefe  ^n\dn  erobem  l^elfen.  (@d^,)  8.  ^d^  banfe  bir, 
®ott,  ba6  bu  mid^  i^n  l^aft  fel^en  laffen.  (®.)  9.  Dftmal§  Keg  er 
il^n  in  ben  3:i5ianfaal  berufen.  (ebcr«.)  10.  2lIIe§,  ma§  ber  Sfaifer 
iiber  feine  ©iege  fc^reiben  taftt,  ift  eriogen.  (grct.)  11.  Sd^  ^orc 
ben  SBagen  borfa^ren.  Sebc  mo^I.  (©e^.)  12.  ®a  l^iefe  ber 
Softor  midEi  bleiOen.  mm.)  18.  ©d^nett  mirft  bu  bie  "Xotlj^ 
menbigfcit  [Stotmenbigfeit]  tjerfd^minben,  unb  9ted^t  in  Unred^t 
fid)  ucrmanbein  fe^en.  {@c^.)  14.  ^d)  ful^Ie  jungeg,  ^eilige§ 
£cben§gliidE  neugtii^enb  mir  burd^  ?Jert)  unb  Slbern  rinnen.  (@.) 
15.  SSon  SuQCttb  auf  haV  i6)  gelemt  ge^ord^en.  ((S.)  16.  ©o 
bitte  td^  ©ie  mir  4  ©tiidE  Don  ber  griinen  Japete  au§  granffurt 
lommen  ju  laffen.  (©d^.)    IT.  ®er  ®raf  §at  mid§  fi^cn  fe^en,  (@.) 
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18.  9Kan  l^attc  ba§  ffiofferd^cn  in  bcr  9Kittc  bc§  3ii"ntcr§  ftc()cn 
Oelaffen.  (®.)  19.  S)a§  l^eigt  nid^t  ®ott  bcrtrauen,  ba§  l^cigt 
©ott  tjerfu^en.  (@d).)  20.  ©titt  !  fagtc  fie,  ^aft  bu  nic()t  tlopfcn 
^oren  ?  ($c^.)  21.  ^d)  I}ot)C  nic  fiird^terlid^cr  fhid^cn  Ijbrcu,  olS 
<2ic  lad^en.  (2eff.)  22.  SSir  fatten  feit  mc^reren  3Bod)cn  Uou 
einem  S9aumc  fprec^en  ge^ort,  bcffen  ©oft  einc  nal^rcnbc  SRil^ 
ift.  (©um.)  23.  £a^  fincjen,  ®cfcU,  Ia§  raufc^cn,  unb  ftimmeu 
mimter  brein.  (  )  24.  ©pred^en  Sie  nid^t  batjon,  liebcr 
Sreunb,  e§  ift  mir  tobtlid^  [totli^],  Wtnn  i6)  barubcr  fpreci^cn 
l)oren  nm^.  (?inbau.)  25.  Stud)  in  2Rei6en  l^brt  man  6ud^  ^errcn 
nid^t  befonber^  preifen.  {Bd).)  26.  SSom  fid)eren  $ort  lagt'g 
ftd^  gcmiit^Iid^  [gemiittid^]  ratten  [raten].  (@d^.)  21,  Sag  flie^, 
n)a§  fid^  ni^t  fatten  Icifet.  (^toibt.)  28.  Sagt  fid^  au§  einem 
S)emifd^  benn  nid)t§  mad)en  ?  (?eff.)  29.  SBer  bticb  nid^t  fte^en, 
ttjenn  biefc  Seiben  langfam  burc^  bie  ^romenabe  tDanbetten? 
(^auff.)  30.  S)ie  93raut  iDar  auf  i(}rem  5pia^  mitten  an  ber  langen 
2:afel  fi^en  geblieben.  [^etj.)  31.  Ser  ^erjog  S)ii(on  fd^Iafcn 
lag.  (U^.)  32.  92eben  fid^  l^atte  fie  einen  ^o^en  Storb  fte^en. 
(®.)  33.  3^  ^ciO^  im  tiefften  ®runbe  ber  ©eele  rut)'n  ein  £icb. 
(SRfld.)  34.  Segt  mic^  l^in,  n)o  fein  Siebenber  fommt  ttjcinen. 
(Berber.)  35.  ©nbtic^  t)er5tt)eifclte  er  an  bem  ©elingcn  feiner 
?trbeit,  ttjarf  ben  unooHenbeten  93ricf  in  bie  Sifte,  unb  legte  fid^ 
fd^Iafen.  (@ber«.)  36.  S*ommt,  lapt  un§  gc^^n  fpajiercn  in  ben 
tjiclgriinen  SBatb.  (O^itj.)  31.  5?ie  ijergigt  ber  gi^ii.png  tDicber^: 
juf ommen.  (2:ied.)  38.  S)er  Sftte  tub  Slbam  ein,  ben  ad^ten  5pia^ 
im  gw^trmerf  einjune^men.  (ebcr«.)  39.  ^f)x  Stuge  gebot  t)cr* 
ftanbig  p  reben.  (®.)  40.  Sterannu§  befall  feiner  Soditer,  i^m 
einen  93ed^er  SBein  ju  reid^en.  (Sbers.)  41.  S)ie  le^tcn  SBortc 
9tut^*§  l^atten  i^m  ju  benfen  gegcben.  {@bcr8.)  42.  S)em  freicn 
SKannc  l^at  ®ott  cmpor  ju  fdjauen  eriaubt.  (9lfld.)  43.  (£§  lebt 
ein  ®ott,  ju  ftrafen  unb  5u  rfid^en.  (@d^.)  44.  5^en  greunb  ju 
crfennen,  mufU  bu  erft  einen  ©d^effet  ©alj  mit  i^m  gcgeffen 
l^aben.  (@pr.)  45.  5:)en  ^rei§  be§  3BettIauf§  ju  gettjinnen,  barfft 
bu  nid^t  ftel^n  unb  bid^  befinnen.  (®tcim.)  46.  9?ier  Sretter 
braud^t'g  nur,  biinn  unb  fd£)mal,  ein  mUbe§  SKcnfd^enl^erj  jn 
bcttcn.  (2:rfigcr.)    47.  (gr  ift  eben  au^gegangen,  mit  ein  n^enig 
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93Qnb  ju  l^anbcln.  (3.  ®r.)  48.  Unb  bod^,  bcr  Subc  mar  ni(^t 
ju  rcttcn,  unb  l^attc  berbient,  \va^  il^m  bro^te.  (@5cr8.)  49.  SBc* 
nig  obcr  nid^tS  ftcf|t  ju  gcminncn.  (©.  ®r.)  50.  S)cr  gc^Icr 
blcibt  beincr  ®nabc  ju  bcrjei^cn.  ((S.)  51.  Sfaum  fd^eint  c§  ju 
glaubcn.  (<S>.)  52.  gd^  Mtrfte  in  ben  unfaubcrlid^en  gtur  l^incin, 
c3  mar  fcinc  SRcnfd^enfeelc  brinnen  ju  fc^cn  ober  ju  ^oren.  (©e^.) 
63.  S)a^  93cfte,  ma§  man  Don  i[)m  lernt,  ift  nid^t  mitjutl^cilcn 
[»=tcilcn].  {®.)  54.  S)ic  B^it  murbe  i^m  nid^t  tang,  benn  aud^  cr 
^attc  Did  JU  benfen.  ($c^.)  55.  SSafori  fd^eint  mit  ber  SRatur 
nic  JU  tl^un  gel^abt  ju  l^aben.  (§.  (Sr.)  56.  SBer  e§  je^t  nid^t 
mcrft,  bofe  bic  Xcnicn  ein  poetifc^e§  5(5robuct  fiub,  bcm  ift  nit^t 
JU  l^clfcn.  (@(^.)  57.  Sangfam  fommenbe§  ®tudE  pftegt  am  long- 
ftcn  JU  blcibcn.  (Berber.)  58.  SDariiber  fd^Iief  id^  ein,  unb  ate  id^ 
crmadE|te,  glaubte  id^  tbtn  nur  getrdumt  ju  l^aben.  (O.)  59.  §ier 
gitt'g,  ntein  Sol^n,  bent  Sfaifer  mo^t  ju  bienen.  (®t^.)  60.  ©eine 
3artlic()feit  gcgen  feinc  ^inber  l^tnbertc  i^n  nic^t,  fie  in  guter 
3nd^t  JU  l^altcn.  (^rubc.)  61.  Wan  mugte  ftd^  l^iiten,  feine  Diet 
bcutigen  5tu§briicfe  nid^t  fiir  eine  ©emd^rung  ju  nel^men.  (9Jan!c.) 
62.  Cr  fnnb  gotten  bcfd^aftigt,  bem  Sllten  jujureben.  (®.)  63.  ®r 
bcfann  firf)  nid^t  Innge,  Don  feinen  im  gelbe  ftel^enbeti  ^eeren 
fogleic^  ad^tjel^ntaufenb  SJtann  abjubanfen.  (@d^.) 

HiLUSTRATIVB   SEKTEIS-CES  XXII. 
THE  INFINITIVE  AS  ADJUNCT,  ETC. 

(344.)  1.  S)er  Strtf)um  [!3rrtum]  ift  Diel  leid^tex  ju  erfennen, 
at§  bie  SBaf)rt)eit  ju  finben.  (0.)  2.  ®a^  ©ie  mit  cinigen 
^avtieen  au§  bem  Setttni*  onfangen  merben,  ift  mir  lieb  ju  fjoren. 
(^rf).)  3.  ©oucrtid^  mar  \>a^  SSaffer,  gefunb  ju  trinfen.  (®.)  4. 
Sie  ift  fd^on  juglcid^  unb  fd^redflicl^  anjufefjcn.  (@d^.)  5.  S^ 
bin  nid^t  jung  gcnug,  t)or  ®o^en  mic^  ju  ncigen,  unb  Xxo^  mit 
Xvoi^  JU  bcinbigen,  alt  genug.  {($.)  6.  3c^  mar  geftern  fo  un^ 
toorfid^tig,  ein  paar  .©apitel  im  ^erobot  ju  lefen.  (^c^.)  7.  SDer 
Sllte,  ber  aud^  fonft  fd^mer  ju  Icnicn  mar,  l^atte  fid^  feft  gemei* 

*  The  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini:  see  66.4c, 
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gcrt.  ($c^.)  8.  ®ure  SJerfol^nung  mar  ctn  tDcnig  ju  fd^ncll,  aU 
ba%  fie  bauerl^aft  ^atte  fein  fotten.  (®.)  9.  S)ie  Snaben  toaxtn 
ju  junQr  urn  felbft  eine  SftoHe  ju  fpielen.  ($.  ®r.) 

(346.)  1.  aSorgeftcm  l^atte  id^  cine  l^albe  ^offnung,  ©ic  Diet 
letd^t  l^ter  ju  fe^eu.  (@(^.)  2.  ©ein  pto^tid^er  SBunfd^,  glorenj 
ju  t)eriaffcn,  ^atte  bietteidjt  abet  nod^  anbere  ®runbe.  ($.  ®r.) 

3.  9luf  bcr  gotterbanf  l^atte  er  ba§  5Red^t  juriicfgemonnen,  ftd^ 
fetbft  ju  ad^ten.  (ebcrs.)  4.  ^d^  bin  in  ber  Sage,  mir  in  ber 
grembe  ate  ®icnenber  erft  Qutxamn  nnb  gute  ©efinnung  tx^ 
iDerben  ju  muffen.  (grci.)  5.  S)ie  iible  ©mpfinbung,  tro^  ber  reb^ 
lid^ften  aWu^e  ^uriid^jubleiben,  berborb  i^m  bag  3)afein.  (@bcr8.) 
6.  ?)ie  grofete  Serebtfamfeit  beftel^t  in  ber  Sunft  ju  fdjmeigen. 
($ipt)ct.)  7.  S)ie  ^fHd^t  ju  beffem  gibt  un§  ba§  5Red^t  ju  tabeln. 
{@^efcr.)    8.  ®ann  l^abe  i^  bie  ^pid^t,  i^n  ju  rd^en.  (grct.) 

(346.)  1.  SDie  SBeiber  lieben  bie  ©torfe,  o^ne  fie  na^jn== 
airmen,  bie  SRanner  bie  S^ittl^eit,  ol^ne  fie  ju  ermiebem.  (3.  <p.  s».) 
2.  SKand^erlei  ^aft  hu  berfaumet;  ftatt  ^u  l^anbetn,  ^aft  ge^ 
traumet,  ftatt  jn  benfen,  i^aft  gefd^miegen.  (®.)  3.  9?atur  gab  un§ 
SSerftanb,  urn  red^t  5U  benfen;  nm  red^t  ju  l^anbetn,  gab  fie  un§ 
ba§  ^erj.  (SBIumaucr.)  4.  ©ie  begniigten  fid^  bamit,  bie  umliegen^ 
ben  SIbfter  5U  pliinbern.  (@c^.)  5.  ©ie  tarn  gar  nidjt  baju,  gegen 
il^n  ben  ©rant  unb  3ont  au§5nlaffcn.  (^ucrbaci^.)  6.  ^d^  fonnte 
mid^  nid^t  baran  gemo^nen,  ntir  bie  fromme  Sluguftine  fo  ju 
benlen.  (3Woffc.) 

(347.)  1.  ^(S)  meine§  93ruber§  ©inber  nidf)t  erfennen !  (?eff.) 
2.  S^  ^ittc^  2Ranne§  Sitb  in  nteinem  93ufcn  tragen !  (©d^.)  3. 
Sieber,  taufenbmal  lieber,  93etteIbrob  effen  nnb  in  ber  ffunft 
®ro§e§  erreid^en,  aU  tm  ©tiidfe  praffcn  nnb  fd^melgen.  ((Sbcrg.) 

4.  Sarml^erjiger  ®ott  —  biefe  ©tnnbe  nur  iiberleben  unb  bann 
bid^  preifen,  emig.  G^e^.)  5.  ©ie  fprad^  :  nur  an^  bem  SSater^ 
lanb  nid^t  reifen !  m^-)  6.  ®er  Iteine  ^aul  ift  l^iniiberge:= 
laufen  unb  ^at  gerufen :  Stufmad^en,  liebe  SKutter,  aufmad^en ! 
Slber  bie  SKutter  ift  nid^t  aufgemad^t.  m^.) 

(348.)  1.  aRitten  in  bem  ©liitf,  $Papa  ttjieber  gu  umarmen 
unb  tttein  ©d^mefterd^en,  nod^  Diet  reijenber,  ate  id^  fie  mir  bor* 
gefteHt,  in  ©mpfang  5U  ne^men,  bad^te  id)  l^unbertmal  baran. 
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(^etj.)  2.  ^icr  bat  xi)  tl^n,  fid^  nicbcrjufcfecn,  bt§  ii)  im  ©tanbc 
flcmcfctt  fcin  miirbc,  au§  bcr  ©d^Iuc^t,  tt)o  cin  jiemlid^  rcii^lid^cr 
CueQ  }um  2)?ccrc  f(o§,  unb  ttjo  tvxx  bcreitS  cincn  lurjen  ^att 
flcmad^t  fatten,  abcrmalS  SBaffcr  ju  l^olcn.  (€>pitl.)  3.  Sld^,  ^et- 
lic^  tocrbcn  ftc  \i)n  ^abcn  umbrtngen  iDotten.  (Scff.) 

THEME  XVHL 

THE  INFINITIVE. 

1.  I  am  accustomed  to  this  eternal  coming  and  going, 
and  standing  still  is  hard  for  me.  2.  The  selling  of  all  these 
beautiful  things  pained  me  much.  3.  I  have  no  time  for 
painting  or  reading,  I  must  accustom  myself  to  working. 
4.  To  suffer  wrong  is  a  misfortune,  but  to  do  wrong  is  a 
greater  one.  5.  To  do  without  is  easier  than  to  beg.  6. 
To  remain  quiet  and  to  hide  myself  was  quite  impossible. 
7.  It  pained  the  child  to  see  such  a  noble  animal  killed, 
and  I  did  not  succeed  in  comforting  him  for  it.  8.  He 
can  well  be  contented,  for  he  has  already  all  that  he 
wants.  9.  We  taught  him  to  obey  his  parents  and  to  love 
all  men.  10.  He  bade  me  come  to  him  and  helped  me 
write  my  letter.  11.  You  will  soon  see  the  wagon  diive  up 
and  the  doctor  go  away.  12.  I  saw  him  go  away,  and  I 
felt  all  my  hopes  disappear.  13.  I  heard  the  emperor  tell 
of  his  victories,  and  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  let  him 
conquer*  this  country.  14.  He  had  seen  his  only  son  killed 
in  this  war.  15.  We  had  her  buy  several  pieces  of  the 
green  carpet.  16.  I  hear  laughing  and  singing,  who  is  it  ? 
17.  Now  they  are  coming,  I  hear  a  knocking.  18.  She 
caused  work  to  be  done  for  the  poor  in  her  house,  and  I 
heard  her  charity  praised  everywhere.  19.  Yes,  we  have 
also  heard  her  praised.  20.  She  does  not  suffer  herself 
to  be  hindered  by  her  illness.  21.  Nothing  bad  can  be  said 
of  her.  22.  Nothing  can  be  made  of  this  man.    23.  Why  did 

*  489.2. 
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you  remain  sitting  at  the  table  ?  24.  I  had  a  good  friend 
sitting  beside  me,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  with  him.  25.  When 
•we  went  to  walk  together  he  often  remained  standing,  in 
order  to  look  after  the  people.  26.  He  invited  me  to  go  to 
drive  and  allowed  me  to  take  my  sister  with  me.  27.  He 
commanded  me  to  speak,  but  to  speak  sensibly.  28.  He 
did  not  forget  to  offer  his  guest  a  cup  of  wine.  29.  "We 
have  come  to  visit  you,  will  you  allow  us  to  come  again  ? 
30.  Spring  comes  to  make  us  happy  again.  31.  Your 
story  is  not  to  be  believed.  You  have  not  heard  the  whole; 
the  best  still  remains  to  be  told.  32.  There  is  not  one  soul 
to  be  saved  out  of  this  house.  33.  You  have  only  to 
command,  we  will  do  anything.  34.  He  is  accustomed  to 
going  to  sleep  over  his  book,  and  I  take  heed  not  to  wake 
him.  35.  Nothing  now  hinders  us  from  going  away.  36. 
"What  hindered  you  from  seeiDg  the  emperor?  37.  I  was 
busied  in  helping  the  old  man,  and  did  not  believe  I  could 
leave  him.  38.  Everything  you  say  is  pleasant  to  me.  39. 
Truth  is  hard  to  find,  but  it  is  still  harder  to  recognize  it, 
when  one  has  found  it.  40.  I  am  too  young  to  read 
Herodotus.  41.  He  was  too  old  to  find  new  friends,  but 
he  was  still  too  young  to  die,  therefore  he  lives  lonely  and 
alone.  42.  I  have  no  wish  to  blame  him,  but  I  have  also 
no  wish  of  seeing  him  again.  43.  The  hope  of  improving 
him  gives  me  the  courage  to  blame  him.  44.  I  had  not 
time  enough  to  earn  his  confidence  for  myself.  45.  He 
had  not  tte  courage  to  avenge  his  father,  so  he  lost  the 
right  of  respecting  himself.  46.  He  has  the  misfortune  to 
have  survived  all  his  friends.  47.  They  praise  the  virtues 
of  this  great  man  without  imitating  them.  48.  Instead  of 
telling  me  the  truth  he  was  silent,  and  I  went  away  with- 
out recognizing  him.  49.  I  did  not  think  of  blaming 
him.  50.  They  had  to  content  themselves  with  drinking 
some  water.  51.  I  eat  his  bread  and  live  in  his  house  ? 
Never  I  62.  Better  be  quite  poor  than  not  to  live  in  one's 
fatherland.  53.  Oh,  to  avenge  my  emperor  !  then  I  can  die 
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happy.  64  I  have  no  wish  to  survive  my  emperor,  who 
was  killed  in  the  last  war.  55.  I  hope  never  to  leave  the 
country  where  I  was  born,  and  where  all  my  friends  have 
lived  and  died. 


iLLuerFRATnrB  sentences  xvhi 

PARTICIPLES. 

(350.)  1.  3cbe  l^anbclnbc  Station  btent  jtd^  unb  anbcrcn 
SJblfcm.  (OSftinger.)  2.  S)u  bift  fcin  ©d^iiler  me^r,  fonbeni  cin 
tocrbcnbcr  SKeiftcr.  (&tv9.)  3.  Dann  folg'  id)  ber  mctbenbcn 
§ecrbc.  (®.)  4.  SBarum  fotfte  id^  einen  tanjenben  2^^ec  befuc^en? 
(^uff.)  5.  ®cftem  mu^te  id^  mid^  tounbcm,  mic  ©ic  fic^  nadj 
eincr  fd^fcd^tfd^tafenben  9?ad^t,  unb  untcr  SBoHen  t)on  Jabaf= 
raud^,  nod^  fo  ganj  gut  unb  bet  §.umor  l^tdten.  (^.)  6.  S)a§ 
99uc^  toiirbc  mir  bei  ben  bor^abenbcn  ?trbeiten  gutc  S)icnftc 
t^un.  (Sd^.) 

(361.)  1.  3)er  S)id^ter  fc^toeigt  t>on  taufenb  burd^gemeintcu 
2:ag'  unb  SKad^ten.  (®.)  2.  ®a§  SRabd^en  ftanb  mit  gerungencn 
^dnben.  (grci.)  3.  3!)er  geiftreid^e,  l^eitere  StaKener  toar  iiberatt 
cin  gern  gefe^ener  ©aft.  ((56cr«.)  4.  !5)a§  t)oIIe,  auSgefiittte 
Seben,  fowie  bic  leic^te  ©rmiibung  nad^  gctl^aner  Slrbeit,  bie§ 
otte§  ttjar  gemi§  fi^on.  (@6cr«.)  5.  3)ie  $Pffid^ten  ber  $au§frau 
fann  t)ieHeic^t  eine  gcmiet^ete  [gemietete]  ^anb  crfiiflen,  bic 
5JJf(id^ten  ber  9J{utter  nie.  (53ufott).)  6.  3)er  Sfonig  fann  nid^t  affe 
Ijerbiente  SJicinuer  fennen.  (?cff.) 

(362.)  1.  9tud)  bitte  id^  mir  burd^  9?ulpiu§  ba§  SBerjcid^nig 
ber  t)on  mir  ein5u[enbenbcn  ©iid^er  juriicffc^idfen  ju  laffen.  {©(ft.) 

2.  91I§  id^  mid^  ttjegcn  eine§  anjufaufenben  Sanbgut§  fiir  bid^ 
erfunbigte,  marb  fogleid^  ein  SRann  berufen,  ber  mir  berer  je^n 
antrug.  (3f*offe.)  3.  S)ie  SKad^al^mung  ift  angeboren,  ba§  9?ad^^ 
jual^menbe  ttjirb  nid^t  leid^t  erfannt.  (®.) 

(363.)  1.  ©id^  fetbft  getreu  mar  er  ein  ©d^ajfenber,  ein  9?or^ 
tt)art§ftrebenber  bi§  ju  feinen  te^ten  3:agen.  (Jewalb.)  2.  ®icfe 
SBorte  tuirften  toie  ficiftige  Strjenei  auf  ben  Oenefenben.  (SBcr«.) 

3.  S)er  gal^renbe  fticfe  mand^mal  bic  neben  i^m  ©ifeenbe  an,  bo6 
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fie  aud^  l^intjord^c  ouf  ba3,  tt)a§  man  faije.  (^Cuerbad^.)  4  3d^  bin 
rc(^t  tjcrlangenb  nad^  bcr  Slu^fii^rung  3^rer  uielfac^cn  3bcen, 
unb  ermarte  rcd^t  balb  etmaS  badon.  (^c^.)  5.  Utib  luenn  icf| 
in  bic  3w^iiJ^ft  fttfir  ttjie  lad^cnb  crfc^icn  fie  mir !  ($au|f.) 

(354.)  1.  2fuf  itiinftigcS  redone  nid^t,  unb  50!}^  nid^t  auf  SSerss 
fprod^eneS,  ftag^  an  SSerIoreue§  nid)t,  unb  beni'  nid^t  an  get* 
brod^eneg.  (9iucf.)  2.  SSerorbnet  ift  im  euglifc^cn  ®cfe^,  bag 
jeber  Stngcflagte  burd^  ©efd^morene  t)on  ©cine^gleic^cn  foil  ge^ 
rid^tet  merbcn.  (@c^.)  3.  ©ie  bcfam  tdglid^  cttt)a§  gefd}enft.  (®.) 
4.  3c^  tDugte  ©ie  tci  i^m,  unb  fii^Ite  mid^  nid^t  ganj  Don  i§m 
getrennt.  (grci.)    5.  Sr  befam  if)ren  9lnfu^rcr  gcfangen.  (@d^.) 

(356.)  1.  3)ie  SBette  fc^manft  nnb  flie^t  iinb  idjwtUt,  unb 
beugt  fid^  fc^aumenb  nieber.  {®.)  2.  Outen  2tbcnb,  9llte !  fagtc 
id^.  ©ie  nirfte  nur  Derbroffen  mit  bem  litopfe.  (^c^.)  3.  SKeiuen 
SSater?  ftammelte  Utrid^,  unb  fd^aute  bcm  SluDcren  blcid^  unb 
fragenb  in§  2(ntli^.  (ebcr«.) 

(357.)  1.  Son  einent  fo  langen  SBcge  fommt  mon  immer 
crntiibet  an.  (®.)  2.  9?eben  ifjm  reitenb,  er^iett  er  au^  fcinem 
SWunbe  3tu§Iunft  iiber  attc  ^uuftc.  (§.  ®r.)  3.  3)a  lag  bie  grau. . 
in  einem  armlic^en  ©arge  Don  ro^en  ^lanfen  geDcttet.  ((Sber«.) 
4.  ©ie  l^atte  Srauen  in  ber  Sfird^e  Dor  foIcf)en  Siilbcrn  fnicenb 
beten  gcfe^n.  (®orrc«.)  5.  gri^  aber  toax  in  bie  S)ird[)e  gegangen 
unb  ftanb  ncben  fcinem  greuube  an  bie  S^iir  gebriidEt.  (©c^.)  6. 
®a  n)arf  fid)  bcr  ©d^iitcr  mcincnb  an  hk  93ruft  be§  9Kciftcr§. 
(ebcr«.)  7.  S)a  crfc^icn  pt6(jtid),  alien  unermartct,  bcr  Derfd^ollcne 
3Kcifler.  ($)c^.)  8.  2ttt  gctoorbcn  bei  ununtcrbrod^cner  ^Sefd^af^ 
tigung  mit  ber  itunft,  iDar  c§  if)m  unmogtid},  fic^  bcr  gemotinten 
S^dtigfcit  gnnj  ju  cntf)altcn.  (©.  @r.)  9.  ©0  tt)ax  er  ein  paar 
©trafecn  ttjcit  gegangen,  ate  er,  um  cine  (SdEe  biegenb,  cine  SWdns* 
ncrgeftalt  Dor  fid)  crDIicfte.  (§et).)  10.  ®ie  ioa^rc  greube  man^ 
belt  auf  bcr  Grbc,  mie  bie  ma^re  SBciS^eit,  Don  tnenigen  gcfcl)en, 
Don  ber  Siu^c  begtcitct.  (^totberg.)  11.  ©ort)ie  bicglamme  beg 
Sid^t§,  aud^  umgetoenbet,  ^inoufftral^It,  fo,  Dom  ©d^idffal  gcbcugt, 
ftrcbet  bcr  ®ute  empor.  (Berber.)  12.  9Kod^tcft  bu  begliicft  unb 
njcife  enbigen  be§  2eben§  Slcife.  (®.)  13.  2:^eilnc^mcnb  [tcitne^^* 
menb]  an  fcinem  S«flc.  l^offtcn  fie  bie  §errfd^aft  toicber  ju  er* 
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langen.  ($.  ®r.)  14.  S3on  ba  fid^  bircct  nad^  Often  tDcnbenb,  imb 
im  J^qIc  beS  9(mo§  marfc^irenb,  toiirbc  cr  ^loxtn^  am  rafd^cften 
crrcid^t  l^abcn.  ($.  Or.)  15.  S)od^  enblic^,  angetriebcn  butd^ 
mcinen  Cljeim,  angclocft  burd^  gi^cunbc,  btc  pdE)  tjor  mir  in  bic 
SBctt  ^inan§begebcn,  xoaxh  ber  ©ntfd^lug  gcfafet.  (®.) 

(369.)  1.  gine  ffugel  tarn  geflogen;  galt'g  bir  obcr  gait  c§ 
mir  ?  (U^.)  2.  ggmont  fani  auf  bem  SKarft  geritten.  (®.)  3.  ®a 
f ommt  einmal  gefprungen  fcin  jiingftcr  ®belfnab.  (U^.)  4.  3)a§ 
ncnne  ic^  gefdjlafen.  (torncr.)  5.  ©oHft  aud^  nid^t  langc  flagcn 
. .  nur  frifc^,  nnr  frifd^  gefungcn,  unb  oHeS  ttjirb  micber  gut. 
{(2[^Qmiffo.)  6.  SRid^t  lang  gefeiert,  frifd^  !  3)ie  SRauerfteinc  ^cr- 
bci !  5)en  Satf,  ben  93?drtci  jugefa^ren !  (Sd^.)  1.  SRofen  auf 
ben  SSeg  geftreut,  unb  be§  §arm§  t}ergeffen  !  ($oIt^.) 

(368.)  1.  @r  unterrid^tete  fie  tjon  ben  au§erorbentIidE|en 
©c^idEjalen  il^rer  Icingft  al§  tobt  [tot]  bettjeinten  2:ante.  (3Wotfc.) 
2.  @r  begab  fic^  auf  ba§  if)m  t)om  Sfurfilrften  gefd^enftc  Sanbgut. 
(Orube.)  3.  Sltte  geinbe  ber  t)om  Staifer  jur  ©riinbung  unb 
Suttur  feine^  unermefelid^en  9fJeid^e§  begonnenen  3?eformen 
erluarteten  nad^  feinem  2^obe  eine  aWgemcine  ®egenret)otution. 
(3fc6offc.)  4.  9Bo  ber  ©trom  eine  ©onbbanf  iibrig  Ici^t,  ba  tiegen 
mit  offenen  SRad^en,  unbemegtid^  U)ie  gel^ftiidfe  l^ingeftredft,  oft 
bebecft  mit  SSogeIn,  bie  ungefd^lad^ten  Korper  ber  Srofobile. 
(4>utn.) 

THEME  XIX. 
PARTICIPLES. 

1.  We  ought  not  to  wake  these  sleeping  children.  2.  If 
we  do  not  wake  the  sleeping  ones,  they  will  not  be  ready 
for  the  intended  journey.  3.  I  said  many  a  consoling  word 
to  the  weeping  maiden,  ^ut  she  did  not  cease  to  lament 
her  lost  friend.  4.  Nothing  can  bring  us  back  the  lost 
ones.  5.  I  have  not  yet  received  the  letters  sent  in  by 
you,  but  I  hope  they  will  bring  us  the  wished-for  news. 
6.  Instead  of  giving  me  the  promised  present,  the  traveller 
gave  me  nothing.  7.  Tired  by  the  long  journey,,  he  re- 
mained quiet  the  whole  day.     8.  Who  is  the  one  sitting 
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next  you  ?  9.  I  saw  her  coming  into  the  church  weeping 
and  wringing  her  hands.  10.  Kneeling  before  the  pictiire, 
and  praying,  she  tries  to  forget  her  unhappiness.  11.  The 
few  words  spoken  by  the  judge  taught  the  accused  that 
he  had  nothing  more  to  hope.  12.  He  knew  himself  to 
be  parted  forever  from  his  friends  and  his  home.  13. 
Accompanied  only  by  a  few  friends,  he  left  Florence,  and 
turning  toward  the  North,  he  soon  reached  the  army.  14 
Marching  directly  to  Florence  the  army  appeared 
suddenly,  unexpected  by  everyone,  before  the  city.  15.  A 
man  came  running  into  the  city,  and  brought  the  news 
that  the  enemy  so  long  feared  by  all  would  soon  reach  the 
city.  16.  Then  one  saw  the  women  and  children  cofne 
weeping  and  complaining  into  the  market-place.  17. 
Arrived  in  England,  I  asked  after  the  son  of  my  long  lost 
but  always  warmly  loved  friend.  18.  I  hoped  to  find 
him  on  the  estate  bought  by  his  father  and  given  by  him 
to  this  son.  19.  But  the  son,  enticed  by  bad  friends,  had 
sold  the  estate  inherited  from  his  father  and  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  city.  20.  Turning  around  the  corner,  and 
going  a  couple  of  streets  further,  I  soon  reached  the  house 
hired  by  him.  21.  Riding  beside  me,  he  begged  me  to 
take  part  in  his  expedition.  22.  On  this  way  we  met 
many  riding  and  driving.  23.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man 
grown  old  in  uninterrupted  employment  to  abstain 
entirely  from  his  accustomed  activity.  24  The  children 
came  springing  to  me,  and  brought  me  the  letter  sent 
by  you. 


VOCABULARIES. 


ABBBEVIATIONS. 


ciecus.  accasaidve. 
adj.  adjective. 
adv.  adverb. 
art.  article. 
conj.  conjunction. 
dot,  dative. 
dem,  demonstrative. 
determ,  determinative. 
/.  feminine  noun. 
gen,  genitive. 
impers.  impersonaL 
indecX  indeclinable. 
insep7e  inseparable. 
interj.  interjection. 
intr,  intransitive  verb. 
irreg.  irfegnlar. 


fit.  masculine  noun. 

n.  nenter  noun. 

N,  New  or  weak  conjugation. 

num.  numeral. 

0.  Old  or  strong  conjugation. 

vers,  personal 

vL  pluraL 

pass,  possessive. 

ppl.  past  participle. 

prep,  preposition. 

pron.  pronoun. 

pronH.  pronominaL 

reflex,  reflexive. 

rel.  relative. 

s^*le  separable. 

tr,  transitive  verb. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

Verbs  of  the  Old  or  strong  conjugation,  and  of  the  New  or  weaJs  if 
irregular,  are  so  noted  (by  an  added  0  ,  or  irreg.,  respectively).  Their 
forms  are  to  be  sought  in  the  list  of  irregular  verbs.  Verbs  taking 
feiti  as  an  auxiliary  have  an  f  added  after  them;  to  this  an  I)  is  added  if 
the  verb  takes  either  {ein  or  l^aben. 

Nouns  have  the  sign  of  their  gender  appended,  and  the  endings  of 
their  genitive  singular  (except  of  feminines)  and  nominative  plural. 

Adverbs  in  4y  derived  from  iwijectives  and  having  the  same  form 
with  them  (79)  are  not  separately  entered. 

Beferences  are  made  to  the  grammar  by  paragraph  and  division,  as  in 
the  grammar  itselt 
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I.  GERMAN-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY. 


ah,  odv-  and  sep'le  prefix,  off,  away. 
abimnff n,  tr.  dismiss  with  thanks, 

discharge. 
Kfienb,  rn.  -b«,  -be.  evening,  eve. 

s%\odt,  /.  curfew. 
nhtt,  conj.  but,  however. 
ftbemtald^  odv,  again,  once  more. 
ftit&ttgcn^  0.  irdr.  depend,  be  de- 
pendent. 
nblif fftn,  tr.  deliver,  consign. 
Ulillf  Itmeit,  0.  tr.  take  off  or  away, 

remove,    gain  or   obtain  from 

(dai,) 
aBreifen,  ir^-    f.    journey  away, 

depart,  go  away. 
abrnfen,  0,  tr,  call  away. 
Wfl^fllf    ^*    -eued.    abhorrence, 

loathing. 
Wfl^iell,  n».  -b«,  -be.   departure, 

leave. 
abf4Itt§en,  0.  tr.   strike  off,   cut 

off. 
aHfAreiien,  0.  <r.  write  off,  copy; 

write  and  refuse. 
aHfenben,  (regr.  or  irreg.)  tr.  send 

off  or  away,  despatch. 
9C(fl4t,  /.  -ten.  view,  aim,  inten- 
tion, plan. 
aBftire^ftt,  0.  tr.  refuse,  deny. 
aUtoe^feln,  irdr.   ft  or  f .    change, 

alternate. 
9lf(f el,  /.  -tn.   shoulder. 
%tktf  num.  eight,   tltf^n,  eighteen. 

^m,  eighty. 
aHfttU,  tr.  have  regard  for,  respect; 

esteem,  consider,  value. 
a^tta^rtg,  adj.  eight-year-old. 


%dtt,  t».  -v^f  3tetfcr.  cultivated 
field,  acre.    «bail,  fn.  agriculture. 

fiM,  m.  -U.  nobility. 

teller,  /.  -rn.  vein. 

otneit,  tr.  have  presentiment  o^ 
forebode,  suspect. 

iilinUlt,  adj.  {or  mlv.)  like,  re- 
sembling. 

9[liltnitg,  /.  -gen.  presentiment^ 
foreboding. 

an,  vnd^.  pron.  and  prorCl  adj.:  col- 
lectivdyt  all,  entire,  whole ;  dis- 
tribidivelyy  every,  each,  any,  alL 
atteS,  all,  everything,  everyone: 
see  193. 

atteitt,  adj.  (or  adv.)  alone,  single, 
only.  covy.  only,  but. 

atteHem,  adv.  all  that. 

aUerdtriflUlt,  adj.  most  Christian 
(tUU  assumedhyfbe  French  kings). 

angemettt,  adj.  common  to  all, 
general 

attjtttltel,  adv.  all  too  much. 

ftluittttOdl,  n. -(i^8, -(ftc.   almanach. 

9C(mofeit,  n.  -n§,  -n.  alms,  charity. 

aid,  conj.  as  ;  as  being,  in  character 
of ;  after  comparative,  than ;  after 
negative^  other  than,  except,  but; 
with  past  tense,  when,  as ;  btfore 
inverted  clause,  as  if .  —  oh, 
as  if. 

alfo,  adv.  and  coiy.  thus,  accord- 
ingly, therefore. 

alt,  adj.  {or  adv.)  old,  aged,  ancient 
^eitglifdj,  adj.  Old  English. 

%lttt,  n.  -cr«,  -r.  age,  old-age, 
epoch. 
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VLlfim^,  adj,  (or  (Hit;.)  elderly,  oldish. 
%mtnfa,  n.  America. 

9[merifaner,  m.  -r«,-r.  American. 

ameritaitifA,  adj.  American. 
%mi,     n.    -tc8,    ^cmtcr.    oflace, 

charge,  place.   sQtaitll,  m.  bailiff, 

steward. 
antif  ant  <'di'  amusing. 

amitfteren,  tr.  amuse. 

an,  adv.  and  sep*le  prefix,  on, 
along,  up.  prep.:  ofposUion  {wUh 
dot.  or  accus.),  at,  by,  against, 
along ;  of  time,  on,  upon,  at ;  in 
other  relations,  in  respect  to,  in 
the  way  of,  in,  at,  to,  by,  of. 

antlftf  pron*l  adj.  other,  else ; 
different ;  next,  second:  see  194, 
193.3c,  203.1a. 

anllttd,  <h2v.  otherwise,  else,  diffe- 
rently. 

anerfennen,  ijrreg.)  tr.  rec(^nize, 
acknowledge. 

Unfang,  m.  -g«,  -angc.  beginning. 

anfonoen,  0.  tr.  set  about,  begin, 
undertake,  irdr.  begin,  originate. 

Knfntrer,  m.  -rs,  -r.  leader. 

angelioren,  adj.  (or  adv.)  inborn, 

heredituy. 
an^tihttn,inir.  belong,  appertain. 
angftOOtnen,  tr.  accustom,  inure. 
angreifen,  0.    tr.    lay  hold   on, 

seize,  assail. 
tlngft,  /.  3(cngflc*  anxiety,  fear. 

angfllt^f  <^j'  (o**  «<^y-)   anxious, 

distressed. 
onltalten,  0.  tr.  hold  on  to,  stop, 

detain,   intr.  stop. 
Onlldrfn,  tr.  listen  to,  hear  to  the 

end. 
anfttttfen,  tr.  purchase,  buy. 
anflagen,    tr.    complain    against, 

accuse,  charge. 
anfommen,  arrive,  come;  {with  auf 

and  accus.)  depend  on.  e@  fommt 

i^m  ntc^t  barauf  an,   it  is  a 


matter  of  no    consequence    to 
him. 

anfiinbigrn,  tr.  announce,  notify. 

anioifen,  tr.  allure,  entice,  tempt 

anne^men,  0.  tr.  take  on,  take, 
accept. 

anllOll^f  n,  intr.  knock  (at  the  door). 

Unftrin,    m.    -n«.      appearance, 
semblance. 

anfel^en,  0.  tr.  look  on  or  at,  re- 
gard. 

Knfelien,  n.  -n8.  aspect,  look. 

9Cn{id|t  /•  -ten*  view,  sight,  opin- 
ion. 

9[nf|imdi,  m.  -c^c«,  -flc^c.  address, 
claim. 

anflatt,  prep,  {with  gen.)  instead, 
in  place. 

nnflofien,  0.  tr.  push  against,  strike 
against,    intr.  stumble,  offend. 

Untitle,  n.  -(5C«,  -fee.  face,  visage. 

antragen,  0.  tr.  lay  before  some 
one,  propose,  offer. 

antrtiirn,  0.  tr.  drive  on,  impel. 

antreten,  0.  tr.  tread  on ;  com- 
mence ;  approach,  accost. 

%nitOOXt,  /.  -ten.  answer,  reply. 

anttOOrten,  tr.  answer,  reply. 

annertrauen,  tr.  confide,  trust 

antBtnttn,  {reg.  or  irreg.)  tr.  turn 
or  apply  to  something,  apply, 
employ. 

^[njojlf  /•  number. 

anjieiien,  0.  tr.  draw  on,  attract 
re/l.  dress  one's  self. 

anjitntten,  tr.  kindle,  light  up. 

%pUU  rn>.  -I«,  5lepfc(.  apple. 

W^in\,  rri.  -l«.  April. 

9Crbett  /•  -ten-  work,  labor ;  re- 
sult of  labor,  performance. 

arbf  ittn,  tr.  or  intr.  work,  labor, 
toil. 

ttrHeiter,  m.  -r«,  -r.   workman. 

%XiSBfi^t\,  n.  -t«.    archipelago. 

Wrm,  rn.  -me«,  -me,  arm. 
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tttnt^  cufp.  (oradv,)  poor,  needy,  in- 

digent^  unfortunate. 
armetlifll,  a^-  Armenian. 
irmUdi^  adj,  {or  adv.)  poor,  needy; 

mean,  p^tiy. 
fitt,  /.  -ten.  kind,  sort^  manner. 
arttg,  odj.  (or  adv. )  well  behaved, 

good,  obedient,  polite,  pretty. 
%tltntX,  f.  medicine,  physic. 
fCrjt,  m.  -M,  -tc.  doctor,  physician. 
attmni  [atmen],  intr.   breathe. 
audi,  adv.  or  conj.   also,  too,  even. 

ofter  tDcr,  tt)a8,  tc.  ever,  soever. 
auf,  adv.  and  sepHe  prefix,  up,  up- 
wards; upon,  open.   prep.  {wUh 

dot.  and  accus. )  upon,  on,  onto, 

unto,    to;   after,    on,    toward, 

against    auf  ttltb  nxtttV,  up  and 

down. 
9[ttf(|alie,/.  -ben.  task,  problem. 
anfge6eil>  0.  tr.  give  up,  resign. 
aufgetf n,  0.  intr.  f.  go  up,  rise. 
aitfteien,  0.  tr.  heave  up,  lift  up, 

raise. 
aitf fjottn,  vntr.  stop,  cease,  finish. 
aufflaretl,  tr.   clear  up,  explain, 

brighten. 
aufma^en,  tr.  open,  reflex,  get  up, 

rise. 
aitfO)lfeni,  tr.  offer  up,  sacrifice. 
anfrtAten,  tr.  set  up,  erect 
9[ttffa^>  m.  -^e«,  -a^e.  something 

set  up,  composition,  essay. 
auffielien,   0.   irUr.  f.     stand   up, 

rise ;  get  up. 
aitffttften,  tr.  seek  out^  look  up, 

search  for. 
anfttun,  0.  tr.  open. 
aitftoaiten,     irUr.     f.     wake    up, 

awake. 
ftttgf ,  n.  -ge8,  -gen.  eye.  ind  9Cttge 

faffen,  fix  the  eyes  upon,   untet 

Uter  9lu0en,  tete-^tete. 
%VL%tnhM,  m.  -!e8,  -fe.  moment^ 

instant. 


9lllgttfl,  m.  -t«.  August 
anShttiitn,  tr.  spread  out 
|[ttdlirtt A,  m.  -d^g,  -ild^e.  outbreak. 
%nBt^XUtt,  m.  -d^,  -Mt.    expres- 
sion; phrase. 

aulfaHen,  0.  mtr.   f.    fall  out, 

turn  out^  result 

9[u0fitimnQ,  /.  carrying  out^  exe- 
cution. 

attSfittteit,  tr.  fill  out  or  up. 

9Cttdgang,  m.  -ng8,  -gangc.  issue, 
event,  outlet 

att§0e|ftt,  0.  intr.  f.  go  out^  go 
forth  or  away. 

auB^xahtn,  0.  tr.  dig  out 

9[ttd(ttnft,  /.  -iinfte.  information. 

audlaffen,  0.  tr.  let  out^  let  go; 
omit 

aitdre tbetl,  0.  tr.  rub  out^  mb  open. 

auBWa^tn,  0.  tr.  strike  out>  re- 
ject 

anlfelen,  0.  intr.  look,  appear. 

att§eit,  adv.  out  of  doors,  outside. 

att|et,  prep,  (with  dot. )  outside  of, 
beside,  except  atl§(r  ft4»  beside 
one's  self.  conj.  except,  unless. 
aitjer  tia$,  except  that 

attfift,  adj.  outer,  external. 

au^erlali,  prep,  (with  gen.)  out- 
side, beyond. 

au§erortient(il6r<^i.  extraordinary. 

m9\pXtd^tn,  0.  tr.  speak  out»  pro- 
nounce. 

au^oitn,  0.  tr.  thrust  out,  expel, 
utter  abruptly. 

anitlietlen  [4eilcn],  tr.  deal  out, 

distribute. 
attdjieten,  0.  tr.  draw  out>  extract, 
undress,   intr.  f.    move  out,  re- 
move. 

S3a4,  wi.  -(^e«,  -fic^c.  brook. 
©o^Ieitl,  «. -n8, -n.  brooklet 
hnHtn,  0.  or  N.  tr,  bake. 

Balden,  tr.  or  intr.  bathe. 
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8al|ttr/-  -ncn.  path,  road,  way. 

(alll,  odu.  soon,  quickly. 

8aitb,  n,  -bc«,  -be.  bond,  fetter. 

Sailtl^  n.  -be«,  -anbcr.  ribbon. 

1iiill)lt0ttt^  tr.  control,  subdue. 

Haitg,  odj.  (or  adu.)  anxious,  fear- 
ful. c«  i|l  or  ttjirb  elncm  bong, 
one  is  or  becomes  fearful  or 
afraid. 

8att!,/.  -5nfc.  bench. 

SlarBat^  m.  -rcn,  -rcn.  barbarian, 
sayage. 

Barmteratg^odJ.  (or adv.)  merciful, 
charitable. 

iSarmlierstgfeit,/.  charity. 

Satatlier,  n.  Batavian. 
l^auett,  <r.  build. 

Saner,  w.  -r§  or  -m,  -r  or  -rn. 
peasant^  rustic. 

fdwxm,  w».  -ntc0,  -aumc.  tree. 

Heang^igett,  tr.  make  anxious, 
alarm. 

SeattttOOrtttttg,/.  -gen.  answering, 
reply. 

S^e^er,  *».  -rS,  -r.  beaker,  goblet. 

Hebauem,  <r.  pity,  grieve  for. 

Ie)irifett,  fr.  cover. 

(e^cnfeit,  (irregr.)  tr.  think  upon, 
consider. 

l^etinrfrtt,  (irreg.)  intr.  (wUh  gen.) 
or  ir,  stand  in  need  of,  need,  re- 
quire. 

9(f  eljl,  w».  -I3,  -It.  command,  order. 

fief f l|(eit#  0,  tr.  commend ;  com- 
mand, order. 

lieflltlieitf  0.  reflex,  find  one's  self, 
be  (m  respect  to  health,  etc,\ 

ht^VtitUf  tr.  make  free,  free. 

liefrettitliett,  tr.  befriend.  ht\xtnn* 

t^ti,  friendly,  allied. 
Begfliflt,   0.    rejUst.  betake    one's 

self,  repair;  occur. 
fiegegnett,  i/i^.  {mih  dat.)  f.    meet. 
Bfge|ett/  0.  tr.  go  about;  commit. 
tegeiltttl,  tr,  desire,  covet 


ieginneil,  0.  tr.  begin. 

ficgfcttettf  tr.  accompany,  escort. 

Segleitrr,  m,  -r«,  -r.  companion, 
escort. 

(eglitiretl,  tr.  give  happiness  to, 
make  happy,  bless,  leglttlft^ 
blessed,  happy. 

be gnttgeilr  reflex,  content  one's  self, 
be  satisfied. 

iegretfen,  0.  tr.  comprehend. 

Segtiff,  wi.  -ff«f  -ffc-  comprehen- 
sion, idea. 

(eltagUlt,  adj.  (or  adv.)  pleasing, 
comfortable. 

(el^altetl,  0.  tr.  hold  on  to,  keep, 
retain. 

Betattlltetl,  /r.  maintain,  assert^  de- 
clare. 

Heltettb,  adj.  {or  adv.)  handy,  nim- 
ble, quick. 

Jet,  8ep*le  pr^  and  adv.  near,  by, 
beside,  prep,  (with  dcrf.)by,  near; 
at,  in,  with,  among;  at  the  house 

ot 
htitt,  adj.  both,  the  two. 
beinate,  adv.  near,  about,  almost. 
S3etf))iel,  n.  -%  -U.   illustration, 

example. 

beiSen,  0.  tr.  bite. 

©eiflonll,  wi. -b«.  assistance,  help. 

befannt,  adj.  (or  adv.)  known, 
noted,  acquainted;  as  noun,  ac- 
quaintance. 

befommett,  0.  tr.  get,  obtain,  re- 
ceive. 

befranseit,  tr.  adom  with  a  gar- 
land, crown. 

bef itmmem,  tr.  afflict,  trouble,  con- 
cern. 

belebett,  tr.  enliven,  revive. 

belebren,  tr.  teach,  inform,  correct 

belobnetl,  tr.  reward,  recompense. 

bemafttigen,  reJUx.  {wUhgen.)  take 
possession  of,  get  into  one's 
power,  seize. 
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Bf QIC rff llr  ^^*  remark,  observe. 

8emrrfttll0, /.  gen.  remark,  ob- 
servation. 

htnti^tn,  ir.  envy. 

htnul^tn,  tr,  tnm  to  use,  use. 

BcolilllttCII^  ir.  observe,  Avatch. 

((I|lt(inflt^  tr,  make  convenient. 
reflex,  accomodate  one's  self,  sub- 
mit. 

8ere)it{am!eit  [©rreliW,  /.  elo- 
quence. 

htttit,  odj.  ready,  prepared. 

Brrttten,  ir,  make  ready,  prepare. 

htXt\%  odv,  already. 

0erg^  m,  -gc«,  -gc.  mountain. 
^mantl,  m.  miner.  s)^\vi^,  m. 
mountain-path. 

0mtf^  w».  -f^/  -fc.  calling,  voca- 
tion, office,  profession. 

Bttufeit^  0.  tr.  call  upon,  summon. 

lieru(mt,  past  ppi.  of  berttlpmeit, 

famous,  renowned. 

BefAttfttgen,  tr,  busy,  employ,  oc- 
cupy. 

0ef4aftt0UII0,  /.  -gen.  employ- 
ment, business. 

fbt\^t\^tn\^t\i,  /.  discretion,  mod- 
esty. 

Bef^reilieit^  0.  tr.  describe. 

Befinnett,  0,  reflex,  bethink  one's 
sel^  reflect. 

Beflll^f n,  0.  it.  possess. 

^tfHtV,  w».  -r«,  -r.  possessor. 

99ef{|^ttng,/.  -gen.  possession,  prop- 
erty. 

BefottllfTd,  ctdv.  in  particular, 
especially. 

9(fottnen^ett,  /.  -ten.  discretion, 

Bef  jire^rtl,  0.  tr.  speak  about,  talk 

of,  discuss. 
Br ffer,  adj.  (or  adv. :  comp.  cf  ^ui), 

better. 
Befffttt,  tr.  make  better,  improve, 

correct. 
Befle^en^  0.  tr.  corrupt^  ^??l>9f 


Be ftcBcit,  0.  tr.  stand  up,  endure. 
intr.  stand  firm,  insist. 

BeRrllrn,  tr.  arrange,  order. 

Btftintmeit^  tr.  fix,  determine,  de- 
sign. 

BfflttBflt,  r^lex.  exert  one's  self, 
eadeavor.  as  noun,  endeavor,  ef- 
fort 

Befui^etl^  tr.  go  and  see,  visits  call 
upon. 

Bftf  11^  vnir.  pray,  offer  prayer. 

Brtraitten,  tr.  dwell  upon,  con- 
sider, look  at,  regard. 

Bftragett,  0.  tr.  amount  to.  re/Epas. 
behave,  as  noun,  bearing,  con- 
duct. 

Betrefpf tt,  0.  tr.  befall,  surprise.  Be« 
trofFf n^  surprised,  taken  aback. 

fBttt,  n.  -ttc«,  -tte  or  -ttcr  or 
-tten.  bed. 

8ettf(Brollr  n.  bread  obtained  by 
begging. 

Bftteltt^  intr*  ask  alms,  beg. 

httttn,  tr.  miake  the  bed,  bed. 

Settler,  w.  -rs,  -r.  beggar. 

Betlgetl,  tr.  bend,  bow,  incline. 
^tuttl,   m.   -(«,  -I.     small    bag, 
money  bag,  purse. 

BenottmaAttQen,  tr.  bestow  fall 
power  upon.  8etio0ma4ti0t 
(past  ppi.  as  noun)  plenipoten- 
tiary, agent 

Beloegetl,  0.  and  K.  tr.  induce; 
move,  stir,  agitate. 

S^eloegttttg,  /.  gen.  movement^ 
agitation. 

Betoeinett,  tr.  weep  over,  bewail 

Beloetfeit,  0.  tr.  point  out,  show, 
prove. 

BetOttnlieni,  tr.  admire. 

Bejatlett,  tr.  pay. 

Bejeitgeit^^r.  bear  witness  to,  testify. 

Beimtngen,  0.  tr.  subdue,  van- 
quish. 

©iBUotSe!,  /.  -fen,  library. 
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Biegetl,  0,  ir.  bow,  bend. 
fbxtx,  n.  -re«,  -re.   beer. 
btetett,  0.  tr.  bid,  offer. 
SiUl,  n.  -bc«,  -cr.  picture,  image. 

»]}atttt,  771.  sculptor. 
(tlbett,    tr.    shape,    form,   build, 

train. 
(ttttg,  o/Sj»  {or  adv,)  reasonable, 

fair,  just ;  cheap. 
S3tttbt^  /.  -cn.    something  bound 

on,  bandage. 
(ttttiett,  0,  tr,  bind,  tie,  confine, 

constrain. 
(tnttftt^  adv,    within,  prep,   {with 

dcU,  or  gen,)  within,  inside  of. 
({$,  adv.  and  prep,  as  far  as,  until, 

till,  to.   conj,  (for  hi^  bag)  till 

the  time  that,  till,  until.  —  BftljJ, 

as  far  as.   —  pt,  until. 
St0$en,    n.   -n8,  -n.    little  bit, 

littie. 
IBiff^ot    wi.    -fg,    -ofc.     bishop; 

bishop  (a  kind  of  drink). 
Stifen,  m.  -n«,  -n.  bit,  morsel. 
Sttte,  /.  -ten.  request,  prayer. 
Bitten,  0.  ir,  ask,  request,  beg. 
l^ittet/  odj,  {or  ado. )  bitter. 
fllni,  odj'  {or  adv,)  pale. 
©Itttt,  n.  -ttc«,  -fitter,    leaf ;  leaf 

of  book,  page. 
fAwX,  odj,  (or  adv.)  blue. 
bleiliftt,  0.  intr,  f.  continue,  stay, 

remain, 
Blfifl^,  adj.  (or  adv.)  pale,  pallid, 

faded. 
Ulicfen,  tr.  glance,  look. 
fdiut^,  obdj'  (or  adv. )  blind. 
BIo6#  ^^J'  (^  adv,)  bare,  stripped, 

destitute,  mere.   Bfotf^ettett,  tr. 

expose,  lay  open. 
BlitBett,    intr.     bloom,    blossom, 

flower. 
9lnmtf  f'  -men.  flower,  blossom. 
Wtmtnmaltn,   n.  flower   paint- 
ing. 


fblni,  n.  -  tc8.    blood;  race. 
9Ittt^trO)lfett,  m.  drop  of  blood. 

S3(iit(e  [4c],  /.  -t^en.  blossom, 

bloom. 

SoBen,  m.  -ens,  -obcn.  bottom; 

ground,  floor ;  garret. 
fBofitmtX,  m,  -r«,  -r.  Bohemian, 

gypsy,    stoetli,  n.  gypsy-woman. 
S3o|me,  m.  -cn,  -cn.  Bohemian. 
hox^tn,  ir.  borrow,  lend. 
Bol  or  Bbfc,  adj.   (or  adv.)  bad, 

evil,  wicked,  angry,  malicious. 
S3dfetOtl6t,7n.  villain,  scamp,  rascal. 
i9o0(j(tt,  /•  badness,  wickedness. 


anger. 


Sotcn,  w.  -n§,  -cn.    messenger. 

Srantl,  m,  -bc6,  -finbc.  fire,  con- 
flagration, brand. 

BraU^ett,  tr,  use,  employ ;  be  in 
want  of,  need. 

Brauen,  tr.  brew. 

Brautl,  adj.  (or  ('dv.)  brown. 

Btflttfcn,  intr.  move  on  tumultu- 
ously,  roar. 

Staut^  /.  -ante,  bride;  (in  Oer- 
many  betrothed). 

Btcit,  adj.  (or  adv.)  broad,  wide. 

Itt^tn,  0.  ir,  break. 

Btennen,  (irreg. )  ir.  or  intr.  bum. 

Stett^  w.-  ttc^,  -ttcr.  board,  plank. 

HBrief,  m.  -fc§,  -fe.  letter. 

Brtefiil^,  adj.  (^or  adv,)  by  letter, 
written. 

Bttngen^  (irreg,)  tr.  bring,  fetch. 

S3toB/  n,  -bc8, -be.  bread,  loaf  of 
bread. 

fBxMt,  /.  -cn.  bridge. 

ISruBer,  m,  -r§,  -ubcr.  brother. 

93ritnnlein,    n.    -n«,    -n.    littie 

spring. 
©tttfl/ /• -iifte.  breast. 
JBuBe,  m.  -cn,  -en.  boy,  youth. 
Sttlj,  n.  -(i^e«,  -ild^er.  book. 
IBtt^Bruiferfitnfl,  /.  art  of  book;- 

printing. 
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0ttltb^  m.  -be«,  -finbc.  bond,  tie; 

league,  compact. 
iHlttf  a4'>  {or  ado,)  many  colored, 

gay,  yariegated,  bright. 
fBux%tX,  *n.  -r«,  -r.    townsman, 

bnrgher,  commoner. 
Sltfcit,  m.  -116,  -n.   bosom,  breast 

Catllinal,  m.  -l^,  -le.  cardinal 

dtnfl,  m.  -ten,  -ten.  (/.  «ttii.) 
christian. 

Clrifleitflett,  /.  Christendom. 

d^tnjleitfdiaar,  /.  band  of  christi- 
ans. 

ibriflUlt,  adj.  (or  adv,)  christian. 

Si0arre,  /.  -ren.  cigar. 

^onidiv,  n.  -re«,  -re.  counting 
house,  office. 

^0Upe,  n,  railway  car  or  car- 
riage. 

Iia  {or  bllt)f  ctdv.  there,  then,  at 
that  place,  under  those  circum- 
stances, after  rdaiivey  -ever,  -so- 
ever, in  composition  with  preps, 
see  154.3,  166.4,  180. 

blllift,  ado.  thereby;  by  it  or  them 
or  that:  see  164.3,  166.4,  180, 
and  bci.  —  fein,  be  present,  take 
part 

XaHi,  n.  -d^c«,  -ac^er.  roof. 

Imfur,  adv.  therefor,  for  it  or  that 
or  them:  see  154.3,  166.4,  180, 
and  fiir. 

bagegen,  adv.  against  it  or  them 
or  that:  see  154.3,  166.4, 180, 
and  gegcn. 

t^a^tX,  adv.  thence,  therefore. 

^ame^  /.  -men.  lady. 

I)amment,  intr'^  become  dusk  or 
twilight. 

Sanf,  m.  -fcg.  gratitude,  thanks. 
tanttn,  tr.  thank. 
batttt,  adv.  then,  at  that  time. 
iax,  see  to. 


blltlitt,  adv.  at  or  on  it  or  that  or 

them:  see  154.3,   166.4,  180, 

and  an, 
butaitf,  adv.  thereupon,  upon  or 

on  it  or  them  or  that:  see  154.3, 

166.4,  180,  and  auf. 
btttllttd,  c^dv,  out  of  it  or  them  or 

that:  see  154.3,  166.4, 180,a7td 

auf, 
batttti,  a<2v.   thereinto   (==ac€us. 

mih  in),  into  or  to  it,  etc. :  see 

154.3,  166.4, 180,  and  in. 

tiartn  dirin,  or  ^axinntn),  adv. 

therein  (=  dot.  with  in),  in  it,  eta : 

see  154.3,  166.4,  180,  and  in. 
tiaroB^  od'\  on  account  of  it,  etc.: 

see    154.3,    166.4,    180,   and 

ob, 
barftetten,  tr.   set  forth,   exhibit, 

represent 
batunt/  ado.  therefore,   about  it; 

etc. :  see  154.3, 166.4,  180,  and 

um. 
'taB,  see  ^tx. 

2)afetn,  n.  -n8.  being  present;  ex- 
istence. 
baftcl^cn,  0.  inJtr.  f.   stand  there. 
liauer^aft,    adj.  (or  adv.)  lasting, 

enduring. 
baucrn,  i'nir.  last,  endure. 
tiaHon,  adiK  thereof;  of  or  from  it 

etc. :  see  154.3,  166.4, 180,  and 

tjon, 
bflJtt,o<iy.  thereto,  to  or  for  it  etc. : 

see  154.3,  106.3,  180,  and  gu. 
tiebattteren,  intr.  debate. 
^ecembet,  m.  -r«.  December. 

1.  bein,  poss.  adj.  thy,  thine. 

2.  ttin  (or  betner),  gen.  sing,  of  itt. 
betntg,  poss.  pro.  thine. 

BenVen  (irrefy.)  tr.  or  intr.  think; 
think  of,  call  to  mind. 

bcnn,  adv.  then,  in  that  case.  t9 
fet  —  batf  unless,  cor^.  than 
(/or  nld).  &e(/innin^  a  clatese,  for. 
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bettttOf^,  con;,  eyen  in  that  case, 
notwithstanding. 

bet  (bic,  bo«),  demonstr.  pron.  and 
adj.  this  or  this  one,  that  or 
that  one,  etc.;  as  emphatic 
pers.  pron.  he,  she,  it,  they. 
def.  arHde,  the.  rd.  pron.  who, 
which,  that;  rardy,  he  who, 
that  which,  etc. 

Herjeitige  (bicienlge,  baSjenigc),  de- 
term,  adj.  and  pron.  that  or  that 
one,  those. 

berfelbe  (bicfelbc,  basfclbc).  dderm. 

adj.  and  pron.  the  same;  he,  she, 
it,  etc. 

^ertOtfl^,  m.  -fc^c8,  -f(^e.  dervish 
(Mohammedan  monk). 

bdlialii  {or  tt^^alh),  adv.  or  conj. 
therefore. 

beff  eitttltgeaittet,  adv.  or  conj.  never- 
theless. 

bcflo^  (kIu.  so  much  the  (before  a 
comparative)  ;  Jf  .  <  .  befio^  the 
.  .  .  the. 

bftttflltf  odj'  Orerman.  as  noun:  m. 
a  German;  n.  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

Seutfdllanll, «.  Germany. 

btll^tf  adj.  (or  adv.)  thick,  dense. 

bt^tett^  tr.  produce  as  the  result  of 
thinking,  compose  {especially  as 
poetry),  invent 

^id^ttx,  m.  -r«,  -r.  poet. 

^t^tfttnfl,/.  art  of  poetry,  poetry. 

hit.seet^tX. 

titntn,  inir.  {wUh  dal.)  serve,  be 
of  service  to,  assist. 

Stener,  m.  -x^,  -r.  servant. 

^ienerfl^aft  /•  servants  'coUec- 
tivdy). 

Stetlf}^  m.  -te6,  -tc.  service,  em- 
ployment. 

StettRag,  m.  Tuesday. 

b{e0  (bicfcr,  blefc,  biefc«),  dem  adj. 
pron.  ibis  or  that,  this  one  or  that 


one;  the  latter,  smtil,  adv.  this 
time. 

^1110,  n.  -gc8,  -gc.  thing,  matter. 

txxtti,  adj.  (or  adv.)  direct 

hoU^f  adu.  and  conj.  though,  yet, 
nevertheless,  however;  after  all, 
at  least,  surely;  somdimes  simply 
but;  or  only  for  emphasis. 

^Otiox,  m.  -rS,  -rcu.  doctor. 

^Ol^,  wi.  -d^cS,  -cl)c.  dagger. 

®om,  t».  -ntcS,  -  mc.  cathedral 

bontteTtt/  tTi^r.  thunder. 

^Onner^ag,  m.  Thursday. 

tlO)l)ieln^  tr.  double. 

tlO)lj)((t/  adj.  {or  adv.)  double. 

^orf,  n,  -fc§,  -orfcr.  village,  ham- 
let 

t^OXi,  odv.  there,  in  that  place, 
yonder. 

tiratt§eit,  odv.  outside,  out  of 
doors. 

tiXt^tn,  tr.  turn,  twist 

tiXti,  num.  three,  s^tf^n,  thirteen. 
sjig,  thirty. 

brtnttett,  see  bartnnen. 

Mtt,  num.  adj.  third. 

brol^ett^  tr.    or    inir.    (wUh   dot.) 

threaten,  menace. 
btOllttttt^  inJtr.  roar,  rumble,  groan. 
brudfett,  tr.  print 
btiilfen,  tr.  press,  clasp,  jam. 
bit/  pers.  pron,  thou. 
bttmm,  adj.  [or  adv.)  stupid,  dull. 

Summl^eit,/.  -ten.  stupidity. 

buttfel^  €uij.  {or  adv. )  dark,  gloomy. 

bitnteltaft,  «<&•  (or  adv.)  arro- 
gant 

bitnfettf  i^tr.  (with  dot.)  seem,  ap- 
pear; seem  or  appear  to. 

Ditntt^  adj.  {or  ado. )  thin,  slender. 

bur^f  adv.  and  sep'U  or  insep*le 
prefix,  through,  throughout,  pr^. 
(loii^accMS.)  through;  through- 
out, during;  by  means  of,  by. 

Iiur4ait0,  adv.  throughout 
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marching  throagh. 

attrftmr|frr,m.-r8, -r.  diameter. 

)lttntf4retteit,  0.  tr,  step  through, 
walk  through. 

bttr^tolietl,  <r.  rage  through. 

HHtr^tDetltflt,  tr.  weep  through. 

Uttrfttl^  (irrej.)  tr,  be  permitted  or 
allowed,  feel  authorized,  dare, 
need:  see  258. 

bttrflen  or  llurflrn,  in^r.  or  impers, 
thirst,  be  thirsty. 

tittriitO,  adj.  {or  adv.)  thirsty. 

lluflft,  odj.  {or  adv.)  gloomy,  ob- 
scure, dusky. 

Clifll,  <K&-  (or  adv.)  even,  level, 
plain,  adv.  evenly;  usually ,  just, 
exactly,  precisely.  «fo^  adv.  in 
like  manner,  likewise. 

iShtnt,  /•  -en.  even  or  level  tract, 
plain. 

^1^0,  n.  -6)0^.  echo. 

i&dt,f.  -fen.   edge,  comer. 

tM,  odj.  {or  adv.)  of  noble  birth; 
noble,  exalted,    sfnafit,  m.  page. 

tfit,  odv.  sooner,  earlier,  conj. 
sooner  than,  before,  ere. 

(l|ftf  odv.  sooner,  earlier,  rather. 

C^ftrc,  /•  -I'C"-  honor,  glory,  good 
repute. 

tixtn,  tr.  honor,  respect,  esteem. 

(^fiXtnmann,  m.  man  of  honor. 

tlflrlili^  odj.  {or  adv.)  honorable, 
honest. 

etrtoiirtltg,  adj.  {or  adv.)  worthy 
of  honor,  respectable. 

ti,  interj.  why!  oh  ! 

etfrtg,  adj.  {or  adv.)  eager,  ardent. 

rtgen,  adj.  {or  adv.)  own,  belong- 
ing to  one's  self;  real;  odd. 

^tgeittium  [4nm],  n.  -ms,  -flmcr. 

property. 
etgentftl^r  adj.  proper,  true.   adv. 
properly  speaking,  really. 


eilen,  irUr.  f  or  l^,  or  reflex,  hurry, 

hasten. 
etlig,  adj.  {or  adv.)  hasty,  quick, 

hurrying. 

1.  eitt,  adv.  and  s^'le prefix,  in,  into, 
corre-tpondijig  as  prefix  to  in  as 
prep.  ^  in  composition  voUh  ad- 
rsei^Sf  into,  or  in  with  accus. 

2.  fin,  num.  one;  a  person,  they, 
one. 

3.  tin,  iTidef.  artide.  an,  a. 
tinanl^tX,    indecl.   pron.   one    an- 
other, each  other. 

etnbtlttflt,  tr.  {with  reflex,  pron.  in 
dot.)  form  in  one's  mind,  imag- 
ine, fancy. 

f  titcrlet,  adj.  of  one  sort,  the  same, 
indifferent 

einfait,  adj.  simple. 

rtngelioreil,  adj.  inborn,  native. 

etntg,  a^.  {or  adv.)  one,  united, 
accordant,    in  pi.  some,  a  few. 

etitlaben,  0.  ti.  invite. 

C^tlt(atlUlt0,  /.  -gen.  invitation. 

(tltllllll,  adv.  once,  one  time;  once 
for  alL 

f  tnnefiinf  It,  0.  tr.  take  in,  receive, 
accept;  take  possession  of,  capti- 
vate, prepossess,  ringrnommeit, 
prejudiced. 

^inneimer,  m.  -r«,  -r.  collector. 

etnrilffen,  inir.  f.  move  in,  enter. 

etitfam,  adj.  {.or  adv.)  lonely,  alone. 

etnff^lafeit,  0.  intr.  f.  fall  asleep. 

etnff^retben,  0.  tr.  write  in  or 
down,  inscribe. 

rtnfenllf h,  tr.  send  in,  remit 

ginfiftt,  /.  -ten.  insight,  intelli- 
gence. 

einfl,  adv.  one  time,  once  (in  the 
past);  some  day  (in  the  future). 

rtnflellen,  tr.  put  in.  reflex,  pre- 
sent one's  self,  appear. 

ettttretetl,  0.  intr.  f.  step  in, 
enter. 
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Cttmerflatibtiil  [^nW,  n.  -ffc«,-ffe. 

tmdeTstanding,  agreement. 

Cin^eln,  adj.  single,  individual. 

etltjieietl/  0.  tr.  draw  in  or  on. 
inir.  move  in. 

rmstg,  adj.  {or  adv.)  only,  single, 
sole,  xmiqne. 

^i{ett(a|)it,  /.  -ncn,  railroad,  rail- 
way. 

eitel,  adj.  vain. 

d^U^it,  /.  -Icn.  elegy  (plaintive 
poem). 

tltnt^,  adj.  {or  adv.)  miserable, 
wretched. 

elf,  num.  eleven. 

(Siittn,  pi'  parents,  sfreutir,  /. 
parental  joy. 

@llt))faitg,  m. -gd.  reception,  in  — 
nt^mtn,  receive. 

entflfatlgrtt,  0.  tr.  receive,  accept. 

^1lt1l|i]tiittng,/.  -gen.  feeling,  sen- 
sation. 

tmp^X,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefx.  aloft, 
upward,  on  high,  ^fetmetl,  spring 

np.  sUtttten,  look  up.  sfixthtn, 

strive  upward,  stl^etlcit,  reflex. 
divide  itself  upward. 

Snbe,  n.  -bc8,  -ben.  end,  issue, 
conclusion,  ant  — ,  in  or  at  the 
end,  finally,  jtt  — ,  at  an  end. 
— nia4tn,  (with  dot.)  put  an  end 
to,  stop. 

tn^i^tn,  tr.  stop,  finish. 

tMii^,  adj.  (or  adv.)  final,  con- 
cluding, last 

tn%t,  adj.  (or  adv.)  narrow. 

i&n^tl,  m.  -18,  -I.  angel. 

cngftl,  tr.  narrow,  contract. 

C^nglan^ier,  m.  -rs,  -r.  (f.  stia) 

inhabitant  of  England. 

etl0nfll6#  ^^'  (^  ^^0  English. 
tnU,  insq/le  prefix,   forth,   from, 

out,  away:  see  307.3. 
Ctttieltretl^  tr.  (orinlr,  with  gen.)  do 

without. 


tnfbint^tn,  0.  tr.  unbind,  set  free^ 

release,  absolve. 
entbloScn,  tr.  denude,  uncover. 

Sntbe^uno,  /.  -gen.   discoveiy, 

disclosure. 

f ntftmen,  tr.  put  far  off,  remove. 
reflex,  go  off,  withdraw. 

cntge^ett,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix. 
agamst,  toward,  prep,  {with 
dative  preceding)  against,  to 
meet,  s^e^tn^  stand  against, 
oppose. 

ent^alten,  0.  tr.  hold  away;  hold 
in,  contain,  reflex,  keep  froin^ 
abstain. 

entlaif en,  0,  tr.  let  go,  permit  to 
leave,  dismiss,  absolve. 

entlanfen,  0.  intr.  f.  run  away, 
escape. 

entlebigen,  tr.  set  free,  deliver. 

entloifen,  tr.  entice  or  allure  away; 
elicit. 

entriirfen,  tr.  carry  away,  trans- 
port. 

entfagen,  iTitr.  {with  dot.)  renounce, 
give  up. 

entf<^eii>en,  0.  (or  N.)  tr.  decide, 
determine,  entf^ellien^,  deci- 
sive. 

entflftliejen,  0.  tr.  disclose,  reflex. 
make  up  one's  mind,  decide. 

^tttf^IttSf  rn.  -ffc«,  -uffe.  resolu- 
tion, resolve. 

entfli^ttnitgen,  tr.  exculpate,  ex- 
cuse,  reflex,  excuse  one's  self. 

Sntfel^en,  n.  horror,  dread. 

entjlef en,  0.  intr.  f.  arise,  spring 
forth,  originate. 

enttneber,  conj.  either  {foUowed  by 
obet  or). 

enttnilfeln,  tr.  unwrap,  unfold;  de- 
velop, solve,  explain. 

ent)te(en,  0.  tr.  withdraw,  remove 

or  take  away. 
er,  P^s.  pron.  he. 
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tx»,  inaep^Upi^px.  see  307.4. 
crlmnnen,  <r.  move  to  pity.  reHex, 

pity. 
etitttCn,  ir.  bmld  np,  erect 

1.  iMtp  TO.  -en,  -en.  heir,  in- 
heritor. 

2.  ^Mt,  w.  -Be8.  inheritance. 
erKItlt^  <w?>*.  {or  adoA  hereditary. 
Crbltlfetl,  fr,  catch  sight  of,  per- 
ceive. 

(ltB)intl),  TO.  hereditary  prince. 
Crtre^f  n^  0,  W.  break  open. 
Chrbe^    /.    -ben.     earth,   ground; 

•  world.    Q^rbenranm,  to.  earth, 

surface  of  earth,  vflrtft^  to.  zone, 
region. 

t^ti%XtU,  0.  ir,  come  upon,  make 
experience  of,  learn. 

Ctfatrun0,  /.  -gen.  experience. 
in  —  liringen,  leam  by  expe- 
'rience,  learn. 

ttflnllf n,  0.  tr.  find  out,  invent. 

etfrcttcn,<r.  give  pleasure  to,  glad- 
den, rffteit.  {wUh  gen.)  enjoy,  re- 
joice at. 

frfttttfll,  if'  fill;  fulfil,  perform. 

etgeljcil,  0,  intr,  f.  go  on,  fare, 
happen. 

ttgteiftllf  0.  tr.  lay  hold  of,  seize 
upon. 

ttiohtn,  odj,  (or  adv.)  elevated, 
lofty,  sublime. 

erl^aUeit,  0.  tr.  obtain,  receive; 
keep,  preserve. 

ttfithtn,  0,  tr.  heave  up,  lift,  ele- 
vate; extol. 

frlietf4en,  tr,  require,  demand. 

eriorrtt,  tr.  hear,  hear  of;  grant 

erinnern,  tr.  remind,  reflex,  {vo'th 
gen.)  remember,  recall. 

Hxxnntxnn^,  /.  -gen.  remem- 
brance, memory. 

tttalttn,  reflex,  catch  cold. 

erlennen,  {irreg.)  tr.  perceive,  rec- 
ognize. 


Qfrfenittttii  [«tllfi],  /.  -ffc.  percep- 
tion, knowledge. 

trffarctt,  tr.  make  clear,  explain; 
declare,  announce. 

erftttdltgen,  refkx.  make  inquiries, 
inquire. 

erlangftl,  tr,  reach  after,  obtain, 
reach,  attain. 

erlaubeit,  tr.  allow,  permit 

ttlthtn,  tr.  live  to  see,  experience, 
have  happen  to  one. 

erlngen,  0.  tr.  produce  by  lying,  in- 
vent   erlpgen,  fabricated,  false. 

ermorbetl,  tr.  murder. 

rrmiDlf  tl,  tr.  weary,  tire. 

^rmubttng,  /•  weariness,   fatigue. 

(Iritftterttltg,  /.  -gen.  renewal, 
renovation. 

CErntelingung,  /.  -gen.  lowering, 

humiliation,  abasement. 

(&vnfi,  TO.  -teS.  earnestness,  grav- 
ity, seriousness. 

txnfi,  odj.  {or  adu.)  earnest  seri- 
ous, grave. 

froBfrtl,  ir.  overcome,  conquer. 

eroffttttt^  tr.  open,  reveal,  disclose. 

eri|tttlfeit,  tr.  quicken,  revive,  re- 
fresh. 

tXXtid^tn,  tr.  reach,  arrive  at 

frfd^f tnett,  0.  intr.  f.  shine  forth, 
come  in  sight  appear. 

erf^tecffn,  0.  (or  N.)  intr.  f.  (or 
reflpx.)  be  frightened  or  startled. 

tX^iiXtdil^,  adj.  (or  adv.)  frighU 
ful,  dreadful. 

txfi,  odj.  first  adu.  firstly,  at  first 

erfletgflt,  0.  tr.  ascend,  climb. 
'  f rtonen,  intr.  sound  forth. 

f rtragen,  0.  tr.  endure,  bear. 

ertoa^en,  intr.  f.  awake,  be 
aroused. 

ertoatlflt,  tr.  elect  select  choose. 

rrtoartenr  ir.  wait  for,  expect 

crtoetfeit,  0.  tr.  show,  prove, 
render. 
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ertaiettett^  0.  tr.  procnre  by  effort, 
earn,  gain. 

rrtsictiern,  tr.  give  back;  retnm, 
answer. 

rrsatleit,  tr,  relate,  recount,  telL 

etaajlttttg,/.  -gen.  tale,  story. 

tXiit%tn,  0.  ir.  educate,  train. 

^XlXt\^tX,  m.   -r«,  -r.     educator, 
teacher.    . 

i^itinn^,  /.  education,  training. 

t9,  pers,  pron.  it:  see  154.3,4. 

€fel,  w.  -U,  -I.   ass,  donkey. 

effCtt,  0.  ir.  eat.  as  noun,  meal,  re- 
past. 

etlicft,  prm.  adj.  {chiefly  in  pi.) 
some,  sundry. 

titOtii,  indef.  pron,  (indedindble) 
something,  somewhat,  lused  ad- 
verbially, in  some  measure,  a 
litUe,  rather:  see  188. 

1.  encr,  poss.  adj.  your,  yours. 

2.  euer,  g^n.  pi.  of  iu.  of  you,  your. 
iBuxopa,  n.  -as.  Europe. 
rttro)iatf(f|,  adj.  European. 
ettlig/  od/.   (or   adv.)  everlasting, 

eternal. 

<||em)ilar,  n.  -rc«,  -^re.  specimen, 

copy. 
%cellenj,  /•  -gen.  excellency. 

fal^rett,  0.  Mr.  f  or  \n.  fare,  go, 
drive,  be  drawn  in  a  wagon;  go 
in  a  boat,  saiL   tr.  drive,  row. 

Diqteren  f a^ren,  take  a  drive. 

gttftrt,  /.    ten.    journey,  voyage, 

drive. 
fatten,  0.  irdr.  f.  faU. 
f attd,  c(ynj.  in  case,  if. 
f  alfil^f  odj.  {or  adv.)  false. 

9amtUe,/.  -ten.  family. 
9^%,  «•  -fff«r  -affcr.  vat,  cask. 
faffeit,  tr.  hold,  contain;  lay  hold 

of,   grasp,   seize;    comprehend, 

conceive. 
fa^,  adv.  almost)  nearly. 


foul,  adj.  (or  adv.)  decayed;  lazy, 
indolent. 

Sauteuil,  n.  -%  -I«.  armchair 
{Fhmch), 

%thxuax,  m.  -r«.  February. 

fcl^Ieit,  intr,  {with  dai.)  fail,  be 
wanting  (to),  be  deficient;  be  in 
fault,  err.  ed  fel^lt  att .  •  .  {im- 
pers.)  there  is  a  lack  of .  .  . 

gfC^Ier,  wi.  -rS,  -r.  faulty  defect; 
error. 

feterlif^,  adj.  {or  adv.)  ceremoni- 
ous, festive,  solemn. 

f etem,  intr.  make  holiday,  tr.  cele- 
brate, solemnize. 

Sfeiertag,  rn.  holiday. 

SetglitlB,  rn.  -g«,  -gp.  coward. 

frill,  adj.  {or  adv. )  fine,  delicate. 

ffinti,  adj.  hostile,  inimicaL 

^eint),  rn.  -bc«,  -be.    {f.   Mn) 

enemy,  foe. 
geltl,  n.  -beg,  -ber.  field,  plain. 
Sell,  rn.   -fen,  -fen.    rock,  clitt. 

tfftitlf,  ri.  piece  of  rock,  cliff. 

Sfen^er,  n.  -rs,  -r.  window. 

fern,  adj.  (or  adv.)  distant,  far  off, 

remote. 
fertig,    adj.    {or   adv.)  prepared, 

ready,  finished. 
Sfeffel,  /.  -tn.  fetter,  chain. 
fefl,    adj'    {or    adv.)   fast,    firm, 

strong. 
gfefl,  n.  -it%f  -te.  festival. 

feffgefugt,  past  p'pU  of  feflfiigeii, 

fast  joined. 

feudlt,  adj.  (or  adv.)  moist,  damp. 

jjeuet,  w.  -r«,  -r.  fire. 

Sielier,  n.  -rS,  -r.  fever. 

fintten,  0.  tr.  find,  discover;  (?/)i^o6- 
jed.  pred  )  deem,  consider,  think. 

gfingcr,  wi.  -1%-t.  finger. 

^nfler,  adj.  {or  adv.)  dark,  ob- 
scure. 

gfinflemij  bnlBh  /•  -ffe-    dark- 

ness. 
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9i\i^tt,  m.  -r«,  -r.  fisherman. 
9(ttmme,  /.  -men.  flame. 
^IaHc,/.-fcf)cn.  bottle. 

jlelen,  tr.  (or  intr.  with  dot,)  im- 
plore, entreat  as  noun,  suppli- 
cation, entreaty. 

9Ieifd|,  n.  -fj^eS,  -fcl)c,  flesh, 
meat 

fieifig,  CH&'.  (or  adv,)  industrious. 

jlieSrn,  0.  intr.  f  or  ^.  fly;  rush. 

1Itr$rn,  0,  intr.  f,  flee,  escape. 

fiieletl,  0.  inir.  \orl},  flow,  run. 

%\itttttOn(i^tn,  pi  honeymoon. 

%\nxtni,  n.  Florence. 

9(u4,  m.  -6)t9,  -fld^c.  curse. 

^Ud^tn,  inir.  {w'Uh  dot.)  curse, 
swear. 

%\ut,  /.  -ren.  field;  floor;  halL 

^Ittfctn. -ffc«,-ilffc.  river. 

9iuti  [glut],  /.  -t!icn.  flood, 
wave,  tide. 

W^tn,  inir.  f.  {with  dat.)  follow; 
imitate.,  folgeilt),  following. 

%illitX,  /•  -I'll,  instrument  of  tor- 
ture. sBanf,  /.  rack. 

Sforberttltg^  /.  -gen.  demand, 
claim. 

JfOtm,/. -men.  form. 

fort,  odv.  and  sep'le  prefix,  forth, 
forward,  onward;  away,  gone, 
off.   9\tVX,  be  away. 

fortrettClt,  0.  Mr.  f.  ride  away. 

SfOttfl^ritt,  m.  -  ttc§,-ttc.  forward 
step,  progress,  improvement. 

forttoerfen,  0.  tr.  throw  away. 

%X^%t,f.  -gen.    question. 

ftagftl,  inir.  or  tr.  (N.  or  0.)  ask, 
question. 

frattltff^,  adj.  Prankish. 

Sfranfretci,  n.  -c^S.  France. 

Staitjofe,  m.  -en,  -en.  French- 
man. 

9tan3d{!lt^  f.  -innen.  French- 
woman. 

frattjoftf^,  adj.  French. 


Sftait,  /.  -aucn.  woman,  wife, 
lady. 

Sfrattettflttiffal,  n.  woman's  fate. 

frti^  ^j»  (wUh  gen.)  (or  adv.)  free; 
exempt  *lituf,  m.  charter,  pri- 
vilege. 

Strtl^rtt^  /.  -teiu  freedom,  liberty. 

f teiltli,  adv.  to  be  sure,  certainly. 

Sreitag,  m.  Friday. 

frtnUl^  adj.  {or  adv.)  strange,  for- 
eign, not  one^s  own,  unfamiliar, 
unusuaL  as  noun,  stranger,  for- 
eigner. 

Sfremtie,  /.  foreign  country,  re- 
gion away  from  one*s  home. 

fteffen^  0.  ir.  eat  (scud  of  animals, 
not  men)f  devour. 

Sfreullf^/.  -ben.  joy,  pleasure,  de- 
light 

freul^tg,  a^'.  (or  adv.)  glad,  joy- 
ous. 

fttnett,  ft*,  give  pleasure  to.  reflex. 
be  glad,  rejoice. 

Sfteunb,  m.  -be«,  -be.    friend. 

fteunHllift,  adj.  (or  adv.)  friendly, 
kind. 

9rettlt)l|l(aft,  /.  -ten.  friendship. 

9tif)lf ^  m.  -ben«,  -ben.  peace. 

gtiebett^ritf  ^  m-  report  of  a  peace. 

ftttllK4,  adj.  {or  adv.)  peaceable, 
peaceful 

Sftitt^ti^r  wi.  -6)9.  Frederick. 

ftif^,  adj.  (or  adv.)  fresh;  gay, 
lively. 

%xifi,f-  -ten.  period,  time. 

ftoj,  adj.  (or  adv.)  glad,  joyous, 
happy. 

fromm,  adj.  (or adv.)  pious. 

ftoflcllt,  impers.  (toi^  accus.)  freeze 
or  shiver,  be  chilly. 

gruftt/. -iit^te.  fruit 

frttd)trtt,  intr.  bear  fruit;  be  of 
profit. 

frttj(c),  adj.  (or  adv.)  early;  in 
early  moruing;  speedy. 
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frtliet^    a4*.     (or    adv,)    earlier, 

sooner. 
gfritWillg,  w*. -g«, -flC.  spring, 
fritltpcfen,  intr,  breakfast. 
fttl^ieil,  ir.  feel,   touch;   be   con* 

Yinced  of. 
fu^rett,  ir.  carry,  bring;  lead,  con- 
duct^ drive. 
Sftttrttietf,  n.   -U,    -fc.    vehicle, 

wagon. 
f ilttt  num.  five,  s^tf^n,  fifteen,  sjig, 

fifty. 
gfunlltett,  n.  -n«,  -n.  little  spark. 
f iit^  prep,  with  accus.  for;  in  behalf 

of;  instead  of;  before  cbjec.  pred. 

as. 
Sfttritt  /.  fear. 
fttri^tbar,  adj.  {or    adv.)  fearful, 

terrible. 
f ittAtf  11^  tr.  be  afraid  of,  fear,  r^lex. 

be  afraid,  become  frightened. 
furi^terltllt,  adj,  (or  adv.)  fearful, 

terrible. 
Sfiltfl,  m.  -ten,  -ten.  prince. 
Sfuriliti,  /.  -nncn.  princess. 
9u§,  m.  -ii6c«,  -u6c.  foot,  jtritt, 

m.  footstep. 

®aht,  f.  -ben.  gift,  present. 

gaffctt^  intr.  gape,  stare,  look  with 
astonishment. 

^allene,  /.  -icn.  gallery. 

0ll]t)f  adj.  entire,  whole,  complete. 
€tdv.  wholly,  quite. 

9ttt,  adj.  {inded.)  finished,  com- 
plete, done.  adv.  completely, 
quite,  absolutely;  very,  exceed- 
ingly.  voUh  nega'ivey  not  at  all. 

®artrit,  w.  -n«,  -tirtcn.  garden. 

@artlter,  m.  -rS,  -r.   gardener. 

®tt|l,  w*.  -tc«,  -dftc.  guest,  visitor. 
«fttt,  adj.  liberal  to  friends,  hos- 
pitable.  sfreittltinA,  hospitable. 

(^aitt,  m.  -ten,  -ten.  husband. 

gt/  insep^le  prefixy  see  d07.5. 


®eliau^C,  n. -e«,-e.  building,  edi- 
fice. 

%t\tVi,  0.  ir.  give,  bestow,  imp.  e0 
gilt,  6^e.  there  is  or  are. 

®e(er,  m.  -r«,  -r.  giver. 

®eiiet,  n.  -t8,  -te.   prayer. 

gelteteit,  0.  tr.  order,  command, 
bid. 

gefioreit,  past  pple  (of  gcliareii). 

bom. 
®tM,  n.  -t«,  -te.  commandment^ 

bidding. 
geirauitrtt,   <r.    (mrrfy  irdr.  with 

gen.)  use,  employ. 
©fliurtltag,  m.  birthd&y. 

©etianle,  w.  -fen«,  -fen.  thought^ 

idea. 
gelienfeit,  (irreg.)  Mr.  (genTy  wUh 

ace.,  less  often  vaUh  gen.)  think  of, 

remember. 
©etiilftt,  n.  -te«,  -te.  poem. 
(Pebriinge,  n.   -fle«,  -ge.  crowd, 

throng. 

(SeHuIt),  /.  patience. 

^efatr,  /.  -ren.  danger,  risk, 
peril. 

gefa(|rU4,  adj.  (or  adv.)  danger- 
ous. 

©efatrtf,  m.  -ten,  -ten.  com- 
panion. 

®efo|rttn, /.  -innen.  companion. 

1.  gefatten,  0.   (wUh  dot.)   suit, 

please,  meet  the  approbation  of. 

2.  gefatten,  past  pple  o/  faUen. 
grfangen,  past  pple   of  fangcn, 

caught,   captured,    imprisoned, 
(w  nouUy  prisoner,  captive. 

©rfiingntS  [mB],  n.  -ffe«,  -ffe. 

prison. 

©efolgr,  n.  -ge«,  -ge.  following, 
escort,  retinue. 

©efitlil,  n.  -tc«,  -te.  feeling,  sensa- 
tion, sentiment. 

gfgfti,  prep,  (loith  cuic.)  against, 
opposed  to;  over  against^  oppo- 
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Bite  to    «retloIlttion,  /.  counter- 

reyolniion. 
<iegeilfi«tl)l,  m.  -b,%  -:inbe.  objec<^ 

topic,  Bnbject. 
grgenitler,   adv.    opposite,   prep. 

{wUhdcU.)  opposite,  over  against 
9e(fiin,  a^'   (or  adv,)    private, 

secret. 

®e(eimiit|   lm9],  n.  -ffe«,  -ffc. 

secret,  mystery. 
geliflt,   0.  ir,  J.  go,  move,  walk. 

impers.  {vdUK  dot,)    go  or  fare 

-with,  be  (in  health  etc.). 
0el|Orcteit^    tn/r.  {wUh  dot.)  listen 

to,  obey.' 
gtltotf  n,  i'n^'  {with  dat.)  belong  to, 

appertain  to. 
®ci|l^  wi.  -tc«,  -tcr.    spirit,  mind. 
0tt|}t0,  odj.   {or  adv.)  relating  to 

the  mind  or   spirit,    spiritual, 

mental. 
geifinit,  adj.  (or  odu.)   spiritual; 

clerical,     as  noun,    clergyman, 

minister. 
gei^etdl,  adj.  (or  adv.)  spirited, 

witty,  clever. 
||ft}tg^  adj.  (or  adv.)   avaricious, 

covetous. 
gflaufid,  adj.   (or   adv.)  current, 

fluent,  voluble,  easy. 
@elb,  n.  -bc8,  -bcr,  money,   coin, 

cash. 

®elegen|ett,  /.  -ten.  opportunity, 

occasion. 

gelel^tt^  adj.  learned,  as  noun, 
learned  man,  scholar. 

gfUltgtII/  0.  intr.  \.  iwUhda'.;  used 
in  3d  pers.  only)  prove  success- 
ful, turn  out  as  desired,  e^  ge« 
lingt  tiutvm,  etc.,  one  succeeds 
or  prospers,  as  noun^  success, 
prosperity. 

QfloBettf  ir.  promise,  vow. 

geltettf  0.  intr.  (used  in  3d  pers.  or 
impersonaUy)  have  value;    (joiih 


dai.)  concern,  have  to  do 
with. 

gelttften,  tr.  or  intr.  (wUh  dat.  or 
accus.)  usuaUyin  Sdpers,  desire, 
hanker. 

(BtmiiU  "*•  -^e^f  -J«»  spouse,  con- 
sort, husband. 

®tma%\in,  /.  Anntn.  spouse,  wife. 

®tmafnt,  n.  -bc«,  -be.  painting. 
gemetlt,  adj.  (or  adv.)  (wVh  dai.) 

common,  belonging  in  common 

to;  public. 
®tmn\t,  n.  -fc«,  -fc.  vegetables. 
®tmuH  [mi] ,  n.  -t^e«,  -tl^r.  soul, 

spirit,  disposition. 

grntittltitf^  ['tttUlftl,  adj.  (or  adv.) 
good  natured ;  comfortable, 
cozy. 

genetgt  ^^  ttr  tgen. 

general,  m.  -\t%,  -ale.   generaL 
grnefett,   0.  intr.  f.    get  well,  re- 
cover. 
intuit,  n.  -ie«,  -ie«.  genius. 
gritteleit,  0.  tr.  (less  often  inir., 

vsUh  gen.)  enjoy;  use  as  food  or 

drink,  eat. 
gcnug^  adv.  enough,  sufficiently; 

used  a^   inded.    noun,    enough, 

plenty. 
®tnni,  m.  -ffcS,  -iijfc.  enjoyment, 

pleasure. 
gttfillC^  adj.  straight,  direct,  even; 

erect;  plain.  ad'\  directly,  just, 

precisely. 

gerat^en  [sxaitn],  0.  intr.  f.    get, 

come,  fall;  turn  out,  happen. 

gere^t^  adj.  (or  adv.)  righteous, 
upright,  just,  right. 

gerei^tferttgt,  past  pple  from 
rei^tfertigen.  justified,  vindi- 
cated. 

gertngfl^al^tg,  adj.  depreciating, 
contemptuous. 

@emtattia,  /.  Germany  (persof^ 
ifled). 
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^tm,  odv,  with  pleasnre,  gladly, 
willingly,  modlte — ^  would  like. 
t9  —  tjttll.  like  to  do  it  ei  — 
liaien,  be  fond  of  or  like  it. 

^efang^  m.  -fl«,  -angc*  song,  sing- 
ing. 

(iefdiaft,  n,  -td,  -te.  bnsinpss,  af- 
fair. 

Oef^flidl,  0.  irdr.  f.  (impers.) 
happen,  come  to  pass,  befall, 
take  place,  be  done. 

@rf4tn!,  n.  'U,  -fc.  gift,  present. 

®tW(btt,  /-  -ten.  story,  tale, 
history. 

<^ef4(r4tn.  -tc«,  -tcr.  species, 
race,  family. 

0ffd|tQtttb,  adj.  (or  adv,)  swifts 
rapid,  quick. 

®efeIIor  sBr,TO.-cn,-ctt.  comrade, 
companion;  apprentice. 

@efefffd)aft,  /.  -ten.  company,  so- 
ciety; party. 

@efft,  n.  -^c«,  -^e.  law;  rule. 

@efit4t,  n.  -t«,  -tc  or  -tcr.  sight; 
(j>^.  ^tcr)  face,  visage;  {pi.  -te) 
vision. 

gefinnrit,  0.  intr,  f.  be  minded, 
intend,  purpose.  gffonnen, 
minded,  disposed. 

iStfinnunf^,  /.  ^cn.  state  of  mind, 
disposition,  intention. 

®rflalt, /.  -ten.  appearance,  as- 
pect; form,  shape,  figare. 

gf  ftattf  It,  tr,  allow,  permit. 

gf  Rent,  ad'\  yesterday. 

gffttltll,  adj,  (or  adv.)  healthy, 
sound,  welL 

etinn^tiU  f'  bealth. 

gftrru,  ^j.  {or  adv.)  true,  faithful. 

0e)oad)d,  n.  -fc«,  -fc.  anythmg 
growing;  plant 

geloaiteit,  tr.  warrant,  guarantee, 
assure;  grant 

0etlia(]ruitg,  /.  warranting,  grant- 
ing. 


^etoalt  /•  -ten.    power,    force, 

might 
gflaaltfam,  adj.  {or  adv.)  forcible, 

violent 
getvmiten,  0.  tr.  win,  gain,  obtain. 

gtt  —  fittitn,  be  to  be  gained. 
getVtl,  adj.  {or  adv.)  sure,  certain, 

undoubting;  certain,  some. 
(SetOtffeit,  n.  -nd.    consciousness; 

conscience. 
^etOttter,  n.  -r«,    -r.     thunder- 
storm. 
getDOtnett,  tr.  {or  intr.  with  gen.) 

be    accustomed    to.     gflOOltl^t, 
wont,  used  to. 
gf  Ill0l|ttf  II,  tr.  accustom,  habituate. 
getlldf|nlifi#  adj.  {or  adv.)  ordinary, 

customary,  usual. 
®tlBttli(,  n.  -{9.  turmoil,  tumult. 
@Iait),  m.  -)e9.  lustre,  splendor. 
glatljeit,  intr.  shine,  glitter,  glisten. 
^M,  n.  -f e«,  -afer.  glass,  tumbler. 
(Blanht,  m.  -bea8,  -ben.   belief, 

faith. 
glaitben,  fr.  believe;  think. 
@laulif ndfa^/  n.  article  of  faith. 
®Ioubtger,  rn.  -r«,  -r.   creditor. 
glftllt,  adj.  like,  resembling;  alike, 

equal ;    direct    adv.    similarly, 

equally;  directly,  at  once. 
gfet^en,  0.  intr.  ({ci/^(2a^.)belike, 

equal,  resemble. 
@lei4gu(ttgfeit,  /.  indifference. 
(^fet$tna§,  n.  uniformity,  propor- 
tion. 
glfi^fletten,  reflex,  put  one's  self 

on  an  equality,  equal,  rivaL 
gleill^tDO^l,  adv  nevertheless. 
^loife,  /•  -ten.  belL 
gforretlA*  adj.  glorious. 
®lnd,  n.  -fed.  luck,  fortune;  good 

fortune,  happiness. 
gliilfen,   intr.    f    or    ^.     (impers. 
wUh  dot.)  turn  out  well,  suo- 

ccou. 
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glitflidl,    a*'-    (or   odv.)    happy, 

fortanate. 
Hfifffefil,    <«¥.    higWy    blessed, 

blissfoL 
^na^e,   /.    -en.     grace,     favor, 

mercy. 
%nlkhi%,   adj.  (or  adv.)  gracious, 

propitions. 
®lll^,  n.  -bed.  gold. 
golHen,  a^i'  golden. 
(|Olllt0,  <w&.  golden. 
^OlMifttnieb,  m.  goldsmith. 
^Ol^flitlf,  n.  gold-piece. 
ginneil,  tr.  grant  willingly,   not 

gmdge. 
®0tt,  m.  -tte«,  -otter,  god;  God. 
gottlldl,  a^'  (or  adv.)  god-like,  di- 
vine. 
(Bof^tf  w.  -en,  -en.    idol,    false 

god. 

grabeii,  0.  tr.  dig. 

^raf,  m,  -fen,  -fen.  county  earL 

^rafin,  /.  «innf n.  countess. 

®xam,  rn.  -ntc«.     grief,   sorrow, 

dislike. 
grallilt,  adj.   (or  adv.)  horrible, 

ghastly. 
gratten,    intr.  (impers.   with   dot.) 

cause  horror,    fill  with  dread, 

make  to  shudder. 
graitftn,   intr.  (impers.  with  dai.) 

excite  horror  in,  horrify. 
greifen,     0.     tr.     gripe,      grasp, 

seize. 
®Vti9f  m.  -fe«,  -fc.  old  man. 
©renje,  /.  -iien.   boundary,  limit 
@ren)fletn,  m.  boundary  stone. 
@rette(,  m.  -I«,  -I.  horror,  outrage. 
grtmmtg,  ailj.  (or  adv.)  wrathful, 

furious,  fierce. 
gro§,  adj.  (or  adv.)  great,  large, 

big,  huge,  tall;  eminent,  grand. 
®tttft,  /.  -iiftc.   cave,  hollow;  se- 
pulchre, tomb. 
gtllll^  acfj.  (or  adv.)  green. 


®XUn,n.  -nc«.  green  color,  green- 
ness, verdure. 

®ntnb,  m.  -bed,  -iinbc.  ground, 
bottom;  grounds,  reason,  cause. 
Jtt  —  geien,  go  to  destruction. 

gtiinben,  tr.  lay  the  foundation  o^ 
found,  establish. 

grnn)»lt4/  adj.  (or  adv.)  deep,  thor- 
ough. 

@run))ttng,/.  foundation. 

®rtt§,  m.  ge^,  -ufjc.  greeting,  sal- 
utation. 

grn^tn,  tr-  greet,  salute;  bow  to. 

^tlDiett,  m.  -n9,  -n.  florin  (coin  of 
various  values). 

®nnfli,  f.  favor,  grace,  goodwilL 

gitnfiig,  adj.  (or  adv.)  favorable. 

©iinftltng,  m.  -g«,  -gc.  favorite. 

gut,  adj.  (or  adv.)  good,  proper ; 
kind.    adv.  welL 

®ttt,  n.  -tc3,  liter,  property,  pos- 
session, goods;  estate. 

^aar,  n.-rc«,  -re.  hair  (used  odUec- 
tively  or  singly). 

l^abf  n,  (irreg.)  tr.  have,  possess;  <m 
aux^y,  have,    getit  —,  like. 
not^tg  [notjg]  — ^  need,  want. 

l^abtaft,  adj.  having  possession. 
with  ^en.  and  tOttbtn,  get  pos- 
session of. 

^afer,  w».  -r«.  oats. 

^a(n,  m.  -ne«,  -nen   or  -o^ne. 

cock. 
Wh,  adj.  half.  adv.  hal^  by  halves. 

sjloti,  etc.  half  past  one,  etc. 
liallier  or  s^tn,  prep,  (with  gen.)  on 

account  of,  for  the  sake  of. 
ftolfte,  /.  -en.  half. 
gtttte^  /.  -ttcn.  hall. 
§ttl0,  m.  -fe«,  -cilfc.  neck ;  throat. 

fbdUh,  n.  necklace. 
^alt,  m.  -te«,  -te.  hold;  halt,  stop. 
laltrn,  0.  tr.  hold,  keep,  retain; 

contain;  esteem,  think. 
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^ant,  J'  -  (inbe.  hand. 

fantiellt/  inir,  act,  behave;  trade, 
carry  on  commerce,  mtt  tttoal 
— ,  deal  in  something. 

^an^tlKtl^  n.  handicraft,  trade. 

langett^  0.  intr.  hang,  depend. 

l^aitQfll,  if'  cause  to  hang,  sus- 
pend. 

6tLn9,  fn.  -fcn«.  Hans,  Jack. 

©tttfnrr,  m. -r«,    r.  harper. 

^ami,  m.  -mc«.  harm,  hurt,  in- 
jury; sorrow,  grief. 

llarrtn,  intr,  wait,  linger  in  expec- 
tation. 

Jort^  <«?/•  (<^''  adv.)  hard;  stiflf. 
snfttftgf  ci($.  stiff-necked. 

^ai,  *».  -ffc«.  hatred,  enmity. 

)&(Iidi^  a<2>  (orodu.)  ugly,  hateful. 

tttffigf  «4''  (<>'•  'w'"-)  l^asty,  hurried. 

^aitfe,  m.  -fc«,  -fen.  heap,  pile; 
mass,  company  of  people. 

^ait^lt,  n.  -tc8,  -auptcr.  head; 
cldef,  leader. 

^an9,  n.  -fc«,  -fiujcr.  house,  ju 
^flltff^  at  the  house,  at  home. 
ttadt  ^aitfe,  to  home,  home. 

^aitlfnilt,  /.  housewife. 

feBett,  0,  tr.  heave,  lift,  move. 

^eer,  w.  -rc«,  -re.  host,  armyf    . 

^ttxt^t,  /.  -ben.  herd,  flock. 

lleftig,  adj.  (or  adv.)  vehement,  vio- 
lent, impetuous. 

^eftiglett,  /.  vehemence,  impetu- 
osity. 

©til,  n.  -te8.  health,  prosperity;  as 
exdoTnation,  hail! 

Iftrtlett,  tr.  heal,  cure. 

tttlig,  adj.  {or  adv.)  holy,  sacred. 

l^eiUgf  n^  ir.  hallow,  make  or  keep 
sacred  or  holy. 

^etmatlg  [*flt],  -t^cit.  /.  home. 

ietmfommetl,  0.  intr.  \.  come 
home. 

QeimUit,  «^>-  C^^**  ^^-)  private;  se- 
pret 


$f  itiri^,  m.    6)9.  Henry. 

Jei|,  <K&'.  {or  adv.)  hot. 

Ijettetl,  0.  tr.  bid,  command;  call, 
name.  intr.  be  called  or  named, 
mean,  signify. 

fetter,  adj.  {(yr  adv.)  clear,  bright, 
cheerful. 

gefti,  m.  -ben,  -ben.  hero. 

^ellieilgrdfte, /•  heroic  greatness. 
«finil,  wi-  heroism. 

QtMn,  /.  sinnen.   heroine. 

l^rlfett,  0.  intr.  {with  did.)  help, 
aid,  assist. 

Jell,  adj.  {or  adv.)  {of  sound)  clear, 
distinct;  {of  light  or  color)  light, 
clear,  bright. 

^ettgfl,  w.  -tc«,  -tc.  stallion, 
steed. 

^eitfer,  wi.  -r«,  -r.  hangman,  exe- 
cutioner. 

Jet,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix,  hither, 
this  way,  toward  the  speaker  or 
the  point  had  in  view  or  con- 
ceived {opposite  of  Jin,  Jience). 
urn  .  •  .  JCT,  round  about. 

JeroJ,  adv.  and  sep'le  prepx.  down 
hither,  down. 

Jerait,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix,  on 
hither,  near. 

Jeranfommen,  0.  intr.  J.  come  on 

or  near,  approach. 
Jerattd,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix,  out 
hither,  out. 

Jertttt«f atten,  o.  intr.  I  fall  out. 

Jeraulfinben,  0.  tr.  find  out.  re- 
flex, find  one's  way  out,  stand 
forth. 

Jerliet,  ad'\  and  seple  prefix,  near 
by  hither,  this  way. 

^erbfl,  m.  -U9,  -tc.    autumn,  fall. 

Jerettt,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix,  in 
hither,  inward  (toward  the 
speaker). 

Jereinfit Jren,  tr.  lead  in. 
^ereitlfpntmen,  0.  intr.  f.  come  in. 
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tenitfber,  ^v*  ^^^  sep^le  prefix. 
down  hither,  downward,  from 
above. 

^eralf  m.  -«,  -oen.  hero. 

ittt,  m,  (-rrcn  or)  -rrn,  -rrcn  (or 
-rrn).  master,  lord;  gentleman; 
(in  address)  sir;  (Pefore  a  name) 
Mr.  ttX  ^tXt,  the  Lord.  |^rrrs 
gott,  tn*  the  Lord  Grod. 

6frrff(aft,  /.  -ten.  lordship,  do- 
minion; master  and  mistress, 
employers;  person  or  persons 
of  nnk. 

f^ttti^tt,  m,  -r«,  -r.  ruler,  lord. 

)f ruber,  odv,  and  sep^le  yr^.  oyer 
hither,  to  this  side. 

(trutn,  adi\  and  sqp^le prefix  round 
about^  around. 

Imtntrr,  adu.  and  sep'le  prefix, 
down  hither. 

lerHOr,  odv.  and  sep'le  prefix,  forth 
or  forward  hither,  forward, 
forth,  out. 

lerUorlirtngeit,  (irreg.)  tr.  bring 
forth  or  out 

llrrborragrn,  intr.  jut  forth,  pro- 
ject. 

ftcrj,  n.  -ijcn«,  -jcn.  heart;  cou- 
rage, spirit. 

itxfiidl,  adj.  (or  adv.)  hearty,  cor- 
dial. 

^ftjOg,  m.  -g«,  -ogc.  duke. 

(fttttg,  adj.  (or  adv.)  of  today; 
modem. 

^ItX,  odv.  here,  in  this  place. 

I^ierter,  adv.  hither,  to  here. 

^ilfe,  same  as  ^VL\\t. 

^immel,  m.  -is,  -l.  heaven,  sky, 
heavens. 

I^immltflt,  odj.  {or  adv.)  heavenly, 
celestial. 

Jilt,  adv.  and  sepHe  prefix,  hence, 
that  way,  away  from  the 
speaker  or  point  had  in  view 
or  conceived  (opposite  to  Jer, 


hither);  sometimes  simply  along; 

gone,  lost.  |Q0  —  ^tlt,  whither. 

—  feill,  be  gone  or  away  or  lost. 
ttnab,  adv.  and  sep'le  pr^x,  down 

thither,  down. 
IHtnaitf,  adv.  and  sep^le  pr^ix.    up 

thither,  upward. 
tmaufflratlen,  intr.  shine  up  or 

out. 
flinanS,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix,   out 

hence  or  thither,  forth. 
Itnandlirgrliett,   0.   reflex,    betake 

one's  self  away,  go  forth. 
ttnanlge^eit,  0.  inir.  f.   go  out  or 

forth. 

dinattdjiellett,  0.  tr.  pull  out  intr. 

f»  march  out. 
(tttHent,  tr.  hinder,  prevent 
^tneitt,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix,    in 

thither,  in. 
linetngel^ett,  0.    inir.    f.     go   in 

thither. 
linrtttf^tllitttielll,  refi,ex,    cheat  or 

swindle  one's  self  in,  get  in  by 

cheating. 
liingeljeit,  0,  intr,  f.   go  there  or 

away;  pass  on,  elapse. 
lltnltorf^tttf  ^-  listen. 
^intpmmett^O.  inir.  \.  come  forth  or 
'away,    get   (to    somewhere    or 

something). 
Ijinlegeit,  'r.  lay  away  or  down, 
^ittnen,  adi\  hence. 
(tnftnfen,  0.  intr.  f.  sink  down, 
ttnflreifett,  tr,  stretch,  extend. 
jointer,  adj,  hinder,  back.  adv.  and 

seple  prefix,  behind,  back,  in  the 

rear. 
flinhhn,adv.  and  sep^le  prefix,  over 

thither,   over  (from  this  side), 

across. 

(tniiberlaufen,   0.    intr.   f,    run 

across. 
iinnnitx,  odv.  and  sep*U  pr^.  down 
he&W,  down  thither,  down. 
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(intVCrfett,  0.  tr.  throw  away  or 
down.  fiingelOOrfeit,  casually 
thrown  ont,  chance. 

^itt,  m.  -ten,  -ten.  shepherd. 

f  Olt,  oc^;.  (as  dediTted,  ^o^er,  etc.) 
high,  tall,  lofty,  great. 

(^oAmtttl  bmui],  m,  arrogance, 
pride. 

^OttHmratli  [»rat],  m.  high  trea- 
son. 

iojlftn,  tr,  hope,  expect^  look 
for. 

^Offnitng,  /.  -gen.  hope,  expecta- 
tion. 

Qbfiiil^Uxi,/'  courtesy,  politeness. 

^Ofttitr^/*  door  of  the  courtyard. 

f Ot^  see  (io^. 

^dl|ttf  II,  tr,  scorn,  scoff  at. 

lolll,  €tdj.  (or  adv,)  favorable, 
propitious,  gracious ;  pleasing, 
lovely. 

Iloltn,  if'  fetch,  bring. 

gllDie,  /.  -en.  hell. 

^d0fll0f ifl,  771.  infernal  spirit. 

ftolj,  n.  -geS,  -gc  or  -6lger.  wood, 
timber. 

(Oti^eil,  intr.  hearken,  listen;  ir. 
give  ear  to,  listen  to. 

f^Cthtff-  -ben.  horde,  troop. 

tiren,  «wfr.  or  tr,  hear,  give  ear  to; 
hearken. 

(ttlif^,  adj.  (or  €tdv.)  pretty. 

^ttllltgeilv  intr,  (with  dot,)  pay  hom- 
age to. 

^ulft#  /•  help,  aid,  assistance. 

^Ulfeleifhtng,  /.  rendering  of 
help. 

Ijillfreilt^  adj.  (or  adv,)  helpfuL 

(^111110?/  m*  -rd.  humor. 

^Itnll,  rn,  -bc8,  -be.  dog. 

IttllbfTt,  num.  hundred. 

hunger,  rn,  -r«.  hunger,  appetite. 

Qungeni,  vnir.  (or  tr.  impers.)  hun- 
ger, be  hungry. 

gut  m,  -M,  -utc.  hat 


tiltetl,  tr.  (rardy  intr.  toUh  gen,) 

have  heed,  watch,    reflex,  guard 

one's  self,  beware, 
fitter,    n*.    -r«,    -r.     guardian, 

keeper. 
^uttt,  /.  -ten.  cottage,  hut;  tent> 

tabernacle. 

\i^,pron.  L 

3bee,  /.  -ccn.  idea,  notion,  con- 
ception. 

I  Jt,  1.  nom.  plu,  of  ^u,  ye,  they. 
2.  dot.  sing,  of  fif ,  fern,  to  her  or 
it.  3.  poss.  adj.  (for  Sdpers.  sing, 
fern.)  her  or  its.  4.  poss.  adj.  (for 
Mpers.  plu.)  their;  Qf^t,  (In  ad- 
dress) your. 

iiprig,  poss.  pron.  her,  its;  theirs. 
3ftTig,  your. 

im  =  in  liem. 

immrr,  adv.  ever,  always,  continu- 

aUy;  yet,  stiiL 

in,  prep,  (with  dot.  or  accus.)  in, 
into,  to,  at,  within. 

inbem,  cor^.  in  or  during  that^ 
while. 

inbej^  cr  ifitn,  adv.  meanwhila 
oonj.  while. 

irnifT/  odj.  inner,  interior;  asveur 
ier  noun,  inner  self,  heart. 

innerlfealii,  prep,  (with  gen.)  inside 
of. 

3n{el,  /.  -tn.  isle,  island. 

inlDteftrtt,  eor^.  as  far  as. 

irtlif  A»  ^-  (9^  adu.)  earthly,  mor- 
tal 

itgcnll,  odv.  ever,  soever. 

dnrtiuin  Num],  m.  -m«,-iimcr. 

error,  mistake. 
dtoHen,  n.  -n«.  Italy. 

3taliener,  m.  -rs,  -r.  Italian. 

jtt,  part,  of  assent,  yea,  yes. 
^agb,  /.  -ben.  chase,  hunt;  hunt- 
ing party. 
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i^%tU,  Mr,  \or\i.   honi,    chase. 

(r.  hunt. 
it%t,  n.  -re«,  -re.  year.  *%vaibtti, 

n.  century. 
9i)re9)eit/.  -ten.  season. 
aammet,  m.  -r«,  -r.  sorrow,  grief, 

misery,  lamentation. 
donnor,  m.  -r«.  January. 
JC,  adv.  always,  ever.   |e  ...  jf  or 

{e  .  •  >  ^rfiOr  (before  comparci- 

Uves)  so  much  the . . .  or  the  • . . 

the. 
\t'^  (jeber,  jebe,  jebe*),  pron.  each, 

every,  either.  «eel90. 
It'^ttmann,  m,  every  man,   every 

one. 
jjfbfdtnal,  odv.  each  time,   every 

time. 
\thoil,adv.  however,  notwithstand- 
ing, yet. 
jf  0liltr  pfon,  every,  each,  see  100. 
Jcier  (jf  ever  and  Jet  hither),  Hon 

jftft^  from  always  to  here  or 

now,  always. 
dftnattll,  pron.  some  or  any  one, 

somebody. 
jcn  (jencr,  jene,  iene«),  pron.  yon, 

yonder,    that,    the  former,  see 

163. 
irnfeitd,  prep*   (with  gen.)  on  the 

other  side  of,  beyond. 
\t%t,  adv,    at  the   present  time, 

now. 
3ol|anna,  /.  Jane,  Joan. 
3niie,  w».  -en,  -en.  Jew. 
diiBtn,  /.  -innen.  Jewess. 
3tt0enll,  /.  youth,  time  of  youth; 

young  people,  youth,  sfttuvlnxn, 

f,  friend  of  youth,   sf^rtn,  m. 

light  of  youth. 

3ttll,  m.  -u«.  July,  sretiofutton,/. 

revolution  of  July  (1830). 

3ttltl,  m.  -ni«.  June. 

fung  adj.  [or  adv.)  young,  youth- 
ful :  new,  recent 


Snn^t,  m.  -en«,  -en.  young  one, 

youth,  stripling. 
3ltll8lillg^fn.-08,-fle.  youngman, 

youth. 

ftafftt,  w*.  -ee«.  coffee. 

^aiftr^  wi.  ~t9,  -r.    emperor.  *\o9, 

adij.    emperorless,    without    an 

emperor. 
$talt,  m.  -fc«,  -fe.  lime,  chalk. 
fait  adj.  (or  adv.)  cold,  frigid. 
Itameroti,  m.  -b«  or  -ben,  -ben. 

comrade,  companion. 
Itamin,  m.  -ne«,  -ne.    chimney, 

fireplace. 
Itammnr,  /.  -rn.  chamber,  room. 

*^tXV,  WL  chamberlain. 

$tampl  m.  -pfc«,  -ampfe.   fight^ 

contest,  struggle,  battle. 
f am|lf en,  irOr.  fight,  struggle. 
$tannt,  /.    -nen.    can,   tankard, 

pot. 
Utt^lltel,  n.  -18,  -I  chapter. 
ftoti,  m.  -18.  Charles. 
Itarten{)lie(,  n.  game  of  cards,  card 

playing. 

ftartoffel,  /.  -In.  potato. 

$tattt,  m,  -r«,  -r.  tom-cat 
ftauf,  w*.  -fe8,  -clnfc.  purchase,  bar- 
gain. 
fatlfen,  tr,  buy,  purchase. 

ftauffente,  see  Itanfmann. 

Hanfmann^m.  -nnc8(rarrfy-anner, 
generally  ^anfleutc).  merchant, 
tradesman. 

faum,  adv.  hardly,  scarcely,  but 
just 

HeJIe, /. -ten.  throat 

fcime«,iw<r.  germinate,  shoot  forth, 
develop. 

ftllt,  pron,  no,  not  one,  not  any, 
no  one.  see  195.2. 

SttUtt,  m.  -x9,  -r.  cellar. 

fennen,  (irreg,)  tr.  know,  be  ac- 
quainted with. 
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Sttnntt,  «*•  -t9,  -r.  knower,  con- 
noissenr. 

^ttltV,  wi.  -r«,  -r.  prison,  jail,  dun- 
geon. 

ittttt,  /.  -ten.  chain,  fetter, 
bond. 

Stints,  n.  -bc«,  -bcr.  child. 

^intilein,  n.  -n«,  -n.  little  child. 

i^h^t,  /.  -d)cn.  church. 

Hifte^/.  -ten.  chest 

flagrn,  intr.  or  tr,  mourn,  bewail, 
lament,  complain. 

$t\an%,  m.  -gc6,  -Sngc.  sound, 
ringing,  clang. 

fittt,  adj,  {iiT  adv.)  clear,  bright, 
fair;  evident. 

$tlatitii,  /.  clearness,  brightness. 

$tltxt,  n.  -bc«,  -bcr.  garment,  arti- 
cle of  clothing,  dress,  raiment. 

fleilt,  adj,  {or  adv.)  little,  small;  in- 
significcuit,  petty. 

.  ^leinigfeit,  /  -ten.  trifle. 

$tUxn0'^,  n.  -bcS,  -bicn  (or  -be). 
ornamental  or  precious  thing; 
jeweL 

nitlgtitt,  intr.  tinkle,  ring  the  bell. 

fl0|lfcn,  intr,  beat,  knock. 

Eloper,  w.  -x9,  -ofter.  cloister, 
monastery,  convent. 

HltJI^  adj'  (or  adv.)  prudent, 
shrewd,  sagacious,  clever. 

^nnht,  m.  -ben,  -ben.  boy. 

^ned^t,  m.  -M,  -te.  servant^  vas- 
sal. 

&nit,  n.  -t9,  -c.   knee. 

fntet II,  inlr.  kneeL 

fod^eit,  tr.  or  intr.  cook,  boil. 

Coffer,  TO-  -r«,  -r.  coffer,  trunk. 

StofXtTi^tn,  n.  -n8,  -n.  little  trunk. 

ioln  {or  ^d(ii),  n.  -n«.  Cologne. 

ftommailbailt,  m.  -ten,  -ten.  com- 
mander. 

tommtn,  0.  intr.  f.  come,  ap- 
proach, arrive ;  occur,  come 
about 


ftotndbte,/.  -  ien.  comedy.  t\pitUn, 

n.  comedy-acting. 
ftdm0,m.  -g9,    ge.  king. 
^01110111,  /.  -innen.  queen. 
fontglid),    adj.    {or  adv.)   kingly, 

royaL 
dontgrrtlbr  »•  kingdom,  realm. 
fdniiril,  {irretj.)  tr.   can,  be  able, 

have  power;  be  permitted;  know, 

understand,  ^ee  251,  254. 

StopU  ***•  -fcS/  -OpfP*  head. 

itoxh,  m.  -6e«,  -orbc.  basket 

itOtptV,  m.  -r«,  -r.  body ;  sub- 
stance; corpse. 

toJlihfiX,oc^-  {or  adv.) coBtXj. 

fufletl,  tr.  cost 

toftltct,  adj.  or  adv.  costly,  pre- 
cious; delightful,  delicious. 

ftlldidi,  intr.  crack,  crash. 

I^raft,  /.  -afte.  strength,  vigor; 
power,  force. 

ft'd\ii%,adj.  {or  adv.)  strong,  vigor- 
ous, powerful,  mighty. 

fralen,  intr.  crow. 

franf,  adj.  {or  adv.)  ill,  sick,  dis- 
eased, as  noun,  sick  person,  in- 
valid. 

^anttnbttt,  n.  sick-bed. 

Ihranf^eit, /.  -ten.  illness,  sick- 
ness, disease. 

^aitt,  n.  -teS,  -outer,  herb. 

^etlttitlf  n.  -OeS,  -Ue.  credential 

^XtlBf  rn.  -feS,  -fe.  circle. 

ftreuj,  n.  -ge«,  -ge.  cross,  crucifix, 
s|tlQ,  TO.  crusade. 

StvtUltt,  TO.  -r8,  -r.  kreuzer  (small 
coin). 

IrtUJtgf n,  tr.  crucify,  pple  as  noun, 
the  crucified  one. 

^eg,  TO.  -ge«,  -ge.  war.  $txit%t^ 
t^ai,  /.  deed  of  war. 

^Ofobil^  n.  {or  m.)  -te«,  -le.  croco- 
dile. 

$txmt,  f.  -ncn.  crown. 

$ttuppt\,  TO.  -%  -I  cripple. 
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%  /•  -(ften.  kitchen. 

ftn%tl,  /.  -In.  ball,  bullet 

ftt|(,  a4i'  (p^  odv.)  cooL 

fttln^  odj.  (or  adv,)  bold,  daring, 
intrepid. 

Ihtlttttr  /•  culture,  civilization. 

fimmem,  tr,  grieve,  trouble,  con- 
cern, reflex,  concern  one's  self, 
care. 

fiinftig,  o4i'  (^  odv,)  to  come,  fu- 
ture. 

I^ttnfl,  /.  -ilnfie.  art,  skill;  art  (as 
distinguished  from  science). 
»f djltlt,  /•  art-schooL 

Aunfiitt,  m.  -r«,  -r.  artist. 

$tW[,f-  -ren.  choice,  election;  right 
of  electing,  ffitrft,  vn.  Elector 
(i.  e.  one  of  the  princes  formerly 
entrusted  with  the  election  of 
the  German  emperor).  «furfif It* 
t^Unt  [stum],  n.  electorate  (ter- 
ritory of  an  Elector). 

(ttt)^  o^'.  (or  adv.)  short,  briel 

litfff II,  tr,  kiss. 

^itftf,  /.  -ten.  coast,  shore. 

^Utfdift,  fn.  -x^,  -r.  coachman, 
driver. 

Sabfolf  n.  -U9,  -le.  refreshment, 
comfort. 

la^f  n,  intr,  (rardy  with  gen.)  laugh, 
laugh  at. 

ladierltA,  adj,  (or  adv,)  laughable, 
ridiculous. 

Satien,  m.  -tts,  -n  or  -fiben.  shop, 
stall;  shutter. 

Sagf,  /.  -en.    situation,  position. 

Sager,  n.  -rS,  -r.  couch,  sickbed; 
fig.  sickness ;  camp,  encamp- 
ment. 

£antl,  n.  -be8,  -be  or  -Snber.  land, 
ground;  territory,  region,  coun- 
try; country  (as  distinguished 
from  city),  auf  'btm  fionbf,  in 
"the  country.  »gitt^  ».  country- 


place,  sftttdt,  /•  stretch  of  land, 

region,    gaitbedlierlortfititg,  /. 

banishment. 

1.  lang,  adj.   (or  adv.)   long,    ex- 
tended, protracted;  high,  tall. 

2.  Iail0  (or  langr),   adv.    long,    a 
long  while;  by  far.  see  230.  lok 

Sangenoliren,  m.  a  long-eared  one. 

langetoetlrit  (or  langtoetlrn),  tr, 

bore,  tire,  reflex,  be  bored. 

Ian09,  prep.   (wUk  dot.    or   genJ) 
along,  see  373a. 

langfam,  adj.  (or  adv.)  slow. 

langfi,  adv.  very  long  (already), 
long  since,  a  great  while  ago. 

laffen,  0.  tr.  let  alone,  leave;  let, 
permit,  allow,  suffer;  (often  iriih 
another  verb  %n  infin. )  cause,  make, 
effect,  bring  about,  have;  in  im- 
peraiivef  let  e0  Ia§t  ftl^,  it  can 
be;  it  may  be,  it  is  possible,  see 
343.5d. 

fittttf,  m.  -fe«,  -aufc.  course,  career. 

lattfen,  0.  intr.  f  or  1^.  run,  move 
rapidly. 

Saune,/.  -nen.  humor,  mood,  tem- 
per. 

ItMi,  adj.  (or  adv.)  loud,  aloud. 

fiaitt,  TTi.  -te§,  -te.  sound,  tone. 

lelieil,  intr.  live,  exist;  dwelL 

SeBeit,  n.  -n«,  -n.  life,  living;  an- 
imation. 

SeBeudglttlf,  n.  happiness  of  life. 

mtn9pfii^U  /  duty  of  life. 

lebeittltg,  adj'  (or  adv.)  living,  aUve. 

leb^llft,  €idj.  (or  adv.)  lively,  viva- 
cious. 

ItHt^^tUfintr.  be  parched  with  thirst, 
pant. 

leer,  odj.  (or  adv.)  empty,  vacant; 
vain. 

tegen,  tr.  lay,  put  down,  place, 
r^  X.  lay  one's  self  down. 

Irbtlfn,  tr.  or  intr,  lean,  incline, 
rest 
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Sef|tt|iltliI,Yn.  easy  chair,  arm-chair. 
fitiitt,  /.  -rcTt.  doctrine,  teaching; 

iiieory;  apprenticeship. 
Itfyctn,  tr.  teach,  instruct. 
Sel^r,  wi.  -rS,  -r.  teacher. 
geiH,  m.  -bc«,  -bcr.  body;  waist. 

leiftt  «<&•  (^  ^^0  ^g^*»  ®^y- 

IcUl^  adj.  (on/i/  predicatively)  disa- 
greeable, painfuL  edt|utmtr— , 
I  am  sorry,  I  regret.    . 

8etl>,  n.  -bc8.  harm,  hnrt,  pain; 
sorrow. 

leitiett,  0.  tr.  suffer,  endure,  bear; 
inir.  suffer,  as  noun,  suffering, 
misfortune. 

SeUimfdiaft,  /.  -ten.  passion. 

leUier^  interjectumcU  adv,  alas,  un- 
fortunately. 

If  i)rn,  0,  tr.  lend. 

Itiff f  <^j'  ip^  adv.)  not  loud,  soft, 
low,  gentle. 

lenfeit^  tr.  (or  intr.)  turn  or  bend 
in  a  desired  direction,  direct^ 
manage,  influence. 

lerttftt,  tr.  {or  intr.)  learn. 

lefen,  0.  tr.  read. 

leit   <'^J'   (P^   ^^')  ^*»   latest, 

final. 
leit^trit,  intr.    shine,    give  lights 

beam. 
Sfttte^  pl»  people,  folks. 
fiiljt,  n.  -m,  -tcr  or  -tc.   lights 

brightness;  candle. 
lith,  adj.  (or  adv.)  dear,  beloved; 

attractive,  pleasant.    —  |abeit, 

hold   dear,    love.     —  fettt,  be 

agreeable  or  pleasant  (to  some 

'  one). 
Sieb^ett,  n.  -n8,  -n.    little  love, 

darling,  sweetheart 

glebe,  /.  love. 
Iteben,  tr.  love. 

Ueber,  odv.  rather,  sooner,  more 

willingly. 
6Ub,  n.  -bee,  -ber.  song,  lay. 


liegen,  0.  irUr.  ^  or  f.  lie. 
fiilie,  /.  -ien.  lily. 
^int^t,  /.    -ben.     linden,     lime- 
tree. 
lilt!,  adj.  left. 
linte,  adv.  to  the  left. 
^ippt,  /.  -pen.  lip. 
Sob,  n.  -bc8.  praise.  «rebnertii,  /. 

praiser,  panegyrist. 

lobett,  tr.  praise,  commend;  pro- 
mise. 

gdft,  n.  -d)c«,  -od)er.  hole;  dun- 
geon. 

Siiffel,  m.  -%  -t.  spoon. 

Iol|lten,  tr.  reward,  recompense. 

8OO0,  n.  -fc«,  -|c.  lot;  destiny. 

Io0,  adj.  (or  adv.)  loose,  released, 
set  free;  wUh  fein  or  ttjcrben, 
governing  accus.  loose  from,  rid 
of.  as  sep*le  prefix  to  verbs,  loose, 
free. 

Sofegelb,  n.  ransom. 

lofett,  tr.  set  loose,  loosen. 

lodgeben,  0.  tr.  set  loose  or  free, 
release. 

(Odma^eit,  ^.  make  loose,  loosen; 
disengage. 

10dtet§en,  0.  tr.  tear  loose,  tear 
away. 

lodftirei^en,  0.  tr.  declare  free,  re- 
lease; acquit,  absolve. 

ftoif^  [got],  n.  -t^es,  -t^c.  lead; 
half  an  ounce. 

fibloe,  rn.  -en,  -en.   lion,  gbtoett^ 

{leger,  wi-  Uon-conquerer. 
fittft,  f.  -iifte.  air;  breeze,  breath. 
litgen,  0.  in<r.  lie,  speak  falsely. 
fittft,  /.  -iifte.    pleasure,   delight; 

inclination,    fancy.    —  (obett, 

have  desire,  Uke. 
Ittfllg,  adj.  (or  adv.)  merry,   gay; 

amusing. 

ma^eil,  tr.  make,  produce;  cause; 
do,  perform. 
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9l«4t  /•  -fi<^tc»    might,   power, 

force. 
miittig,  a4i.    (or  adv.)   mighty, 

powerful.  (wUh  gen.)  capable  of. 
9Ra^4eil,  n.  -ni,  -n.  girl,  maiden. 
jRagB^  /.  -fig be.  maid,  maiden. 
SRat,  m.  -aled.  May. 
SRailanl,  n.  -H,  Milan. 
Wtain^,  n.  -gc«.  Mayence  (city). 
SRairftflt^     /.      -ten.        majesty, 

Majesty. 
SRojor,  n*.  -r«,  -re.  major. 
9RaU  »•  -I^^f  -Ic  or  -filer,    token, 

sign,  mask;  point  of  time,  time, 

tnm. 
maleti,  <r.  paint 
SRaIrr,    m.    -r«,    -r.       painter, 

artist. 
man,   indrf.   pron.  one,    people, 

they,  see  185. 
maild^,  ind^.  pron,,  in  sing,  many 

a,  many  a  one;  in  pi.  many,  see 

181. 
maniittUuadj'  inded.  (or  adv.)  of 

various  sorts,  diverse,  in  many 

ways. 
maittmal,     adv.     many     times, 

often. 
SRann,  m.  -nne«,  -finner.    man; 

husband. 

SRonnergrftalt  /•    figure    of  a 

man. 

URanfarbe,/.  -ben.  mansard  (curb- 
roof). 

SRatf,/.  -fen.  mark  (a  coin,  worth 

about  25  cts). 
9Rar!t,  m.  -te«,  -firfte.    market, 

market-place. 
marfi^teren,  infr.  march. 
fBHwcttxtot^,  m.  death  by  torture. 
SRar)^  m. -ged.  March. 
3Rafei1t,p^  measles. 
9Rai,    n.    -gc«,    -6e.      measure; 

standard,  scale,  proportion. 
maffiti,  acy.  {or  adv.)  massive. 


SRauer,  /.  -m.   walL  sjHtia,  m» 

stone  for  building. 

WtanS,  /.  -fiufe.  mouse. 

9R()iaitte,  /.  -en.  medaL 

SRerr, «.  -rc«,  -re.  ocean,  sea. 

mtfft,  adj.  (or  adv.)  more.  generaUy 
indedinabUy  but  pi.  me^re  or  me^« 
rere,  more  than  one,  severaL 
after  negaiive,  any  longer. 

Slrile,  /.  -ten.  mile,  (a  Qerman 
mUe  equals  nearly  5  English 
miles). 

tatin,  poss.  adj.  my,  mine. 

meineit,  tr.  or  intr.  think,  suppose; 
mean,  signify. 

me ttlig,  poss.  pron.  my,  mine. 

SRetnund,/  -gen.  opinion. 

mf tfir  cdj.  most.  adv.  mostly,  for 
the  most  part,  ant  -tU,  most^ 
above  all  others. 

SPUtfler,  w*.  -r8,  -r.  master,  chie^ 
leader. 

melllCtt,  ir.  mention,  notify,  an- 
nounce. 

9Ren0f ,  /.  -en.  multitude,  crowd. 

SRenf4,  m,  -f(^en,  -fc^cn.  man, 
person,  human  being. 

SRenfi^en:  t%t\(bU^i,  n.   human 

race,     s^tt^,  n.    human    heart 

sliebe,  /.  philanthropy,  sfecle,  /. 

human  souL  $ftimntC,  /•  human 

voice. 
IDlenfAiett  /•  humanity. 
nttrfen,    tr.   mark,   stamp;    note, 

perceive,  observe. 
nteffen,  0.  tr.  measure. 
SReffen  «•  -r«,  -r.  knife. 
menBUren  [4eren],  tr.  furnish. 

SRiene,  /.  •  en.  mien,  expression 
of  face,  air,  look.  —  ntai^cn,  pnt 
on  a  look. 

mteijen  [4en],  tr.  hire,  rent 

mm,  /.  milk. 

milh  (or  mil)ie)  adj.  (or  adv.)  mild, 
meek,  gentle;  benevolent 
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9{tOie,  y.  gentleness,  mercy. 

SRilliillt,  /.  -nen.  million. 

fBlinifitt,  rn,  -r«,  -r.  minister. 

9Rtlttttr,  /.  -ten.  minute. 

mtifatten,  0.  intr.  (toUfi,  dot.)  dis- 
please. 

mii,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix,  along, 
along  with;  at  the  same  time; 
likewise,  also,  prep,  (wUh  dot.) 
with,  along  with,  by. 

ntttliringeit,  (irreg.)  tr.  bring  along 
(with  one),  come  bringing. 

Slttdurger,  m.  fellow  citizen. 

mii%titn,  0.  intr.  f.  go  along,  go 
too. 

mitmai^rit,  tr.  join  in  making  or 
doing. 

ntitnelmett/  0.  tr.  take  along  with 
one. 

mitiingett,  0.  intr.  join  in  sing- 
ing, sing  too  or  with  others. 

SRittag,  w.  -g«,  -gc.  midday, 
noon. 

9Rtttag§e{Tett,  n.  midday-meal, 
dinner. 

SRttte,  /.  middle,  midst. 

9RttteI^  n.  -l9,  -U  middle;  means, 
instrument. 

mitten,  adv.  (JoUowed  by  prep.) 
midway,  in  the  midst. 

mtttleilen  [4ri(etl],  tr.  communi- 
cate, impart. 

9Rittt004,  m.  -di9,  -6)t.  Wednes- 
day. 

9ltttoeIt,  /.  one's  own  age  or  time, 
contemporaries. 

fRolie,  /•  -ben.  mode,  fashion. 

mo^tn,  (irreg.)  irdr.  or  tr.  may, 
might,  be  permitted  or  allowed; 
like,  choose,  care,  desire,  ^ee 
251,  255. 

SRonat  *»*•  -^^*  -t^-  month. 

SRoilb,  m.  -be«,  -be.  moon. 

SRoiltag,  m. -g«, -ge.  Monday. 

Vt^,  fn.  -bc«,  -be.  murder. 


SRorgetl,  m.  -n«,  -n,  mom,  morn- 
ing; east,  orient;  morrow. 
4aitb»  n.  the  East,  the  Orient 
sflttlt^r,  /.  morning-hour. 

WiMtl,  m.  -U,  -I,  mortar. 

niiiBf,  adj.  {or  adv.)  tired,  weary. 

SUttle,  /.  -^en.  toil,  labor,  pains. 

SRtttltie,  /.  -en.  mummy. 

9lltitb,  m.  -beS,  -be  or -ilnbc  or 
-ilnber.  mouth. 

mnnttv,  adj.  (or  adv.)  lively,  brisk, 
cheery,  gay. 

fBUnfit,  /.  -fen.  music. 

muff  en,  (irreg.)  tr.  or  intr.  must,  be 
under  necessity  of,  be  compelled 
or  obliged,  be  unable  to  help, 
have  to,  cannot  but.  see  251, 
256. 

mttffig,  adj.  (or  adv.)  unemployed, 
idle.  9gang,  m.  idleness,  sloth. 
^ganger,  m.  idler. 

9Rttti  [IWttt],  m.  -tiie^.  mood,  dis- 
position; courage,  spirit,  mettle. 

mntl^ig  [muttg],  adj.  (or  adv.)  spir- 
ited, courageous,  daring. 

fBUnittX,  /.  -utter,  mother. 

mittterlidi,  adj.  (or  adv.)  motherly, 
matemaL 

na^,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix,  after, 
afterward,  behind;  in  accord- 
ance, conformably,  nad^  unb 
na(]^,  little  by  little;  nadft  mie  Dor, 
afterwards  as  before,  still. 

prep,  (with  dot )  after,  behind; 
according  to,  after  the  manner 
of;  for,  about;  at,  by;  toith  names 
of  places,  to,  toward,  for.  —  often, 
upward,  etc. 

no^al^men,  iriir.  (with  dai.)  or  tr. 
imitate,  copy. 

IRttCjolJWttttg,  /.  -gen.  imitation, 
mimicry. 

9ladiBat,  m.  -r«  or  -rn,  -m.  neigh- 
bor. 
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ffUHllUmmt,  m.  -tn,  -t\L  sncces- 
8or,  descendant. 

fUtVat,  m, -^t9, -a^t.  thing  left 
behind,  residnmn;  heritage. 

jRa4mitta0^  m.  -gd,  -ge.  after- 
noon. 

iRadirtftt^  /•  -*«"•  intelligence, 
news. 

IW^flarrett^  inir,  (wUh  dot,)  stare 
after. 

»a4t,  /.  -ac^itc.    night    ,fcitc,  /. 

night  side,  dark  side. 
ItaiitDeifeil,  0.  tr.  point  out,  show, 

prove. 

fta^toelt,  /.  after  world  or  age, 

posterity. 
ItllQ^  a^*  (wUh  dot.)  nigh,   near, 

dose. 
Stiiif/    /•     nearness,    proximity, 

neighborhood. 
1ia|ent,  tr.    bring    nearer,   reflex. 

draw  nigh,  approach;  resemble. 
ni^en,  ^.  nourish,  support,  m^t 

ttut^,  nourishing,  nutritive. 

jRame    (or   ^tn),   m.     -n«,    -n. 

name. 
ffian,  m.  -rren,  -rren.  fooL 
1ta§^  odj.  (or  adv.)  wet. 

fHalAon,  /.  -ncn.  nation. 

f^aittt,  /.  -rcn.  nature. 

Iteliett,  adv.  beside,  prep,  (tcith  dot. 

or  accus.)  beside,  by  the  side  of, 

by,  with;  along  with,  besides. 
fUtfftf  m.  -en,  -en.  nephew. 
ttflmett^  0.  tr.   take,   seize;    take 

away;  receive,  accept. 
Iteigetl,  tr.  bend,  bow.  reflex  bow. 

gfueigt,  inclined;  favorable,  well 

affectioned. 
Relgung,   /.    -gen.      inclination; 

affection,  attachment. 
Iieln,  inded.  no,  nay. 
9ttlU,  /.  -fen.   pink,  carnation. 
ntnnttt,    (irreg.)  tr.    name,    call; 

speak  oi 


IRctti^  m.  -t>t9,  -t>e,  or  92ertir,  /. 
-t>en.  nerve. 

nttt,  odj.  {or  adv.)  neat,  prettj', 
nice. 

tteit/  adj.  (or  adv.)  new,  fresh,  un- 
used; recent,  modem. 

Itritgterig,  adj.  (or  adv.)  curious. 

neitglu^en)!,  adj.  (or  cdv.)  newly 
glowing. 

neUtt,  num.  nine,  sjejtt,  nineteen. 
m,  ninety. 

nt^t,  indtf.  pron.  naught,  notliing- 
ness.  adv.  not.  —  dtimaf/  not 
even,  no^  — ,  not  yet.    —  imt 

....  fonbent  audi,   not  only 

....  but  also. 

nia^tB,  indef.  pron.  inded.  naughty 
nothing.  adverbiaUy,  in  no  ^\ise, 
not  at  alL 

ttiffeit,  intr.  nod. 

nit,  adv.  never,  at  no  time. 

Itteber,  adj.  nether,  lower;  low, 
base,  adv,  and  sep^hpr^ix.  down, 
downward. 

ItieberBtttgett,  refl^.  bend  down. 

nteberlaitbift!^,  adj.  (or  adv.)  Neth- 
erlandish, Dutch. 

ntet^erfe^etl,  tr.  set  down.  r^ex.  sit 
down, 

tiiebertoerfett,  0.  tr.  throw  down, 

prostrate. 
nieDrig,     adj.     (or     adv.)     low; 

humble. 
nitmaU,  adv.  never. 
Mtman'^,  indef.  pron.  nobody,  no 

one,  not  any  one.  see  186. 

1.  no 4^  adv.  still,  yet,  further.  — 
Itlftt  ^^^  7^^  —  tin,  one  more, 
another.    —  einmal,  once  more. 

2.  no4,  conj.  ((fter  negative,  esp*ly 

toetier)  nor. 

fRoTtl,  m.  -be§,  -be.  north.  tMrii, 

adv.  northwards. 
9iorben,  rn.  -nd,  north,  northern 

region. 
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]lMfil6#  ^h  (^  <^^*)  northerly, 
northern. 

9lot(  [9loi],  /.  -5t{)C.  need,  neces- 
sity; want;  trouble,  misery. 

notl^tg  [nottg],  {wUk  dot.)  adj,  {or 
adv  )  nee(&il,  necessary. 

notiptgeit  [notigen],  tr.  constnvin, 
force,  compel. 

notttOftlbtg  [mU],  a^-  necessary, 
indispensable. 

JKotiemiier,  «».  -X9,  -r.  Novem- 
ber. 

ttUII/  odv.  now,  at  present. 

mtr^  adv.  only,  simply;  bnt  just, 
scarcely. 

iRitfi,/.  -iiffc.  nut.  sfnaun,  adj.  nut- 
brown. 

Ittt^rit  or  mi^tn,  intr.  (loUh  dot. )  be 
of  use  to,  profit. 

ntti^Ull^f  a^'  [or  adv.)  useful. 

oh,  adv,  over,  abova  conj.  whether, 
if;  aU  —,  as  if. 

ollCII^  adv.  above,  aloft,  on  high. 
natt  —0  npwards. 

Ulier,  adj.  upper,  higher. 

Ohttfi,  m.  -tc«  or  -ten,  -tc  or  -ten. 
colonel 

Obgletl^,  conj.  although,  though. 

Otisibtt,  fn.  -r8,  -r.  October. 

Ot^t  or  fd!b,  adj.  (or  adv.)  vacant, 
deserted,  desolate,  waste. 

Ot^tt,  conj.  or,  otherwise,  else. 

offcit,  adj.  [or  adv)  open;  public; 
frank,  sincere. 

Offeubatf  ck{/.  (or  adv.)  plain,  evi- 
dent 

Cfflcier  (or  sjlet),  m.  -r«,  -re.  offi- 
cer. 

oft,  adv.  often,  frequently.  smaU, 
adv.  oftentimes,  repeatedly. 

O^tim,  m.  -m^,  -me.  uncle. 

0|nf,  prep.  (voUh  accus.)  without; 
but  for,  except,  save.  —  tia§, 
but  that,  save  that 


OJr,  n.  -rc«,  -ren.  ear.  *rliig,  m. 

earring. 

cr'btniW^,  adj.  {or  adv.)  orderly, 

regular,  proper. 
Drt,  m.  {or  n.)  -tf«,  -te  or  Orter. 

place,  spot,  region. 
Cfieil,  m.  -nd.  east;  eastern  land. 
OttUir,/.  -ien«.  Ottilia. 

$oar»  n.  -rc8,  -re.  pair,  couple; 
tin  Vaar  {or  paat),  a  couple, 

two  or  three,  a  few.  see  322.2a. 
tPalafi,  rn.  -t«,  -afte.  palace. 
tPaittoffel,  m.  -18,  -I.  slipper. 
f^^pitt,  n.  -r«,  -re.  paper. 
Voifl,  m.  -tc«,  -fipftc.  pope. 
V^xaiit9,  n.  -fc«,  -je.  paradise. 
^ortet,/.  -cien.  party,  faction. 
(lartetifA,  adj.  {or  adv.)  factious, 

partial,  partizan. 
Varttr,  /.  -ien.    party,  company; 

part,  portion. 
tPaffagter,  m.  -rS,  -re.   passenger. 

Vt\h  ^'  'i^^f  -36.  fur,  furred 
coat 

!Pfa)l,  m.  -be«,  -be.  path,  track, 
way. 

9f aff e,  m.  -en,  -en.  priest,  parson 
{used  generally  contemptuously). 

Vfarrer^  m.  -r«,  -r.  parson,  min- 
ister. 

tPfarr^of,  m.  parsonage. 

tPfer)!,  n.  -be«,  -be.  horse. 

(iffegetl,  0.  or  N.  tr.  {or  inir.  with 
gen.)  wait  upon,  nurse,  cherish; 
enjoy,  be  given  to.  intt.  be 
wont,  be  used  to. 

^^WJ'  -ten.  duty 

(Iplfett,  tr.  pick,  pluck. 

iPforte,/.  -ten.  door,  gate,  portal; 
port  (of  ships). 

p\v\,irderj.  fie! 

^fttttt),  n.  -beg,  -be.  pound. 

$^tiolo0,  m.  -gen,  -gen.  philolo- 
gist 
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9|iIoft|i]t,  m.  -pfitn,  -p^en.    phi- 

losopher. 
9il%tt,  m.  -x9,  ~r.  pilgrim.  »\(t^aax, 

f,  band  of  pilgrims. 
9l^%t,  f.  -gen.  plague,  torment^ 

calamity. 
9liltllr,  /.  -fen.  plank,  board. 
91a$,  m  -t}e9,  -d^t.    place,  seat; 

situation. 
flUllkeni,  intr,  chat. 
lllotHltf  o4i'  {or  adv.)  sudden. 
tlliinbern,  tr.  plunder,  pillage. 
pO^tn,  intr.  knock. 
)IOfti(4f  ^-  (pr  adv.)  poeticaL 
jiolittfc^,  adj.  (or  adv.)  political. 
^ati,  fn.  -M,  -te.   port,  harbor. 
^Portrait,   n.    -M,  -tc.    portrait. 

*ViQltt,  m-  portrait-painter. 
ffofi,  /.  -ten,  post,  post-office. 
0rad)t,  /•  -ten.  splendor,  pomp. 
VtafiHettt  "*•  -ten,  -ten.  president 
pTtif\tn,  intr.  carouse,  riot 
fhtij,   m.   -\c9,  -fc.     price,  cost; 

prize,  reward ;  praise,  glory. 
pVti\tn,  0.  tr.  praise,  commend. 
fhremltrmtlttfler,  m.  prime-minis- 
ter. 
9teit(f,  m.  -en,  -en.  Pruss  an. 
tPrtf  Per,  »*.  -r«,  -r.  priest 

tPrinj,  m.  -jen,  -gen.  prince. 
tPrinjef fin, /.  -inncn.  princess. 
pxitidt,    adj.     {or    adv.)    private. 

sfluntif,/.  private  lesson. 
$robttCt,  n.  -t«,  -tc,   product 

iprofeffor,  «*•  -rcn,  -ten.  profes- 
sor. 

ptofiiimn,  intr.  profit,  gain, 

9^romena)lt,  /.  -en.  promenade, 
walk. 

iPttlHer,  TO.  -r«,  -r.  powder,  gun- 
powder. 

9nnft,  m.  -t«,  -te.  point 

CttfO,  m.  -ne«,  -flc,  or  ClUtUt,  /. 
-en.  spring,  well,  source. 


qvetten,  0.  tnfr.  ^  or  f.  flow  fc nrth, 
burst  out^  gush. 

9tabt,  m.  -en,  -en,  raven. 

8ltl4^  /•  revenge. 

fta^en,  m.  -n«,  -n,  throat,  jaws. 

rad^etl,  tr.  avenge. 

ftang,  m.  -ged,  -ange,  rank,  class. 

rafdl,  adj.   (pr  adv.)   impetaous, 

s^ift,  speedy. 
raf fit,  intr.  rave,  rage,  tafcidl,  fnri- 

ous,  raving,  mad. 
fftati  l«ttt),  m.  -t^e«,  -at^e.  coun- 
sel, advice;  counsellor.  4l(M,  n, 

town-hall. 
rotten  [ratcn],  0.  intr,  (vnih  dot.) 

give  advice  or  counsel,  advise; 

guess. 
ttlttBen,  ^<  take  by  violence  (from, 

dai.\  rob  of. 
ftfittiier,  m.  -r8,  -r.  robber. 
8latt4,  m.  -(^cd.  smoke, 
raudien,  irUr.  smoke. 
taitl^,  adj.  (or  adv.)  rough,  harsh, 

coarse. 
9laitm,  m.   -me«,  -fiumc.    room, 

space,  place.  —  ^tbtn,  give  way, 

yield. 
RaitfA,  m.  -fc^c«,  -fin^e.  noise, 

rush;   sudden   enthusiasm,  in- 
toxication. 
ratlff^en,  intr.  ^  or  f.  move  with  a 

sound  like  rushing  water,  rustle; 

roar,  rush. 
SRei^enf Aaft,/.  reckoning,  account 
ted^nen,^-  reckon, calculate,  count, 

estimate,  deem. 
Xtd^i,  adj,  (or  adv.)  straight,  direct; 

right,  just;   correct,  true,  real; 

(with  dot)  suitable,  convenient; 

right    (not    left),      adverbiallif, 

really,  actually;  very,  quite, 
fted^t,  n.  -tc8,  -te.    right,  justice. 

—  (a(en,  be  in  the  right 
rm^tglattbig,  adj.  orthodox. 
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tf4t0#  <K^v-  ^  the  riglit. 

ftebe,  /•  -ben.  speech,  talk,  dis- 
course. —  fte^flt^  stand  talk, 
(with  dai.)  answer,  be  accounta- 
ble to. 

Tt%tn,  tn(r.  or  ir,  speak,  talk,  con- 
verse. 

xMiil^,  odj.  (or  adv,)  honest,  fair. 

dtrform,/.  -en.  reform. 

ftt^tn,  m.  -n8.  rain. 

ftegtmtng^/.  -gen.  government. 

rtflnetlf  intr.  impers.  rain. 

tettt,  adj.  (or  adv,)  wealthy,  rich; 
copious. 

9tt\i^,  n.  -(^c«,  -C^e.  empire,  realm, 
kingdom. 

tfil^CIl,  intr.  reach,  extend,  ir,  hold 
out,  present,  offer. 

tti4K4,  adj.  (or  adv.)  abundant, 
copious,  plentiful. 

ftei4tl|ttm  [stum],  m.  -m^,-  uxntv. 

riches,  wealth. 

9lei§f ,  /.  -en.    row,  series,  line. 

fteimer,  m.  -r«,  -r.   rhymer. 

rein,  adj.  (or  adv.)  clean,  pure. 

reilttgen,  tr.  cleanse,  purify. 

Reife,  /.  -fen.  journey,  voyage. 

rcifeit,  intr.  f  or  ^.  journey,  travel, 
-take  a  journey. 

rei§eit,  0.  tr.  tear,  snatch  away. 

ttiitn,  0.  intr.  ^  or  f.  ride,  go  on 
horseback. 

9itittT,  m.  -x9,  -r.  rider,  horseman. 

ttiitn,  tr.  incite,  excite;  charm,  at- 
tract.  rttjCnb,  charming. 

Sleftor  (or  stiox),  m.  -r«,  -orcn. 

rector  (principal  of  a  school). 

9ttlt%ion,  /.  -ncn.  religion. 

9itfi,m.  -M,  -te.  residue,  remnant, 
remainder. 

8te{laitratioit,  /•  -ncn.   restaurant. 

tttttn,  ir.  save,  rescue,  deliver. 
reflex,  save  one's  self ;  run  away. 

9ttttm^,  /.  -gen.  rescue,  deliver- 
ance. 


tf  Iteit,  tr.  or  intr.  me,  repent^  re- 
gret e9  reitet  mt4, 1  repent 

ftelmllttioil,  /•  -nen.  revolution. 

8l|eitl,  »».  -nc8.  (river)  Bhine. 
tMidt,  /•  Bhine-bridge. 

riftten,  tr.  set  right;  direct;  judge, 
censure. 

ftt^tet,  m.  -r«,  -r.  judge.  »flii|I, 
m.  judgment-seat 

ftldbtiglett,  /.  rightness,  correct- 
ness. 

Riefe,  m. -fen, -fen.  giant 

fttttg,ni.  -ge«,  -ge.   ring. 

tiltgeit,  0.  ir.  wring,  twist  intr. 
struggle,  strive,  contend. 

ring!,  adv.  around,  about  —  nm* 
let,  adv.  round  about^  all 
around. 

tinnen,  0.  intr.  1^  or  f.  run,  flow, 
course. 

Ritt,  m. -tte«,  Tttc*   ride. 

fitter,  w».  -r8,  -r.  chevalier, 
knight 

9iod,fn.  -deS,  -ocfe.  coat^  petti- 
coat 

roS,  adj.  (or  adv.)  rude,  raw, 
rough. 

ftotte,  /.  -Icn.  roll,  scroll ;  role, 
part 

9iom,  n.  -m9.  Rome. 

ftomau,  m.  -nc8,  ne.  novel,  ro- 
mance. 

Rofe,  /.  -fen.  rose. 

9^0 S,  n.  -ffe«,  -ffc.  horse,  steed. 

totll  [rat],  adj.  {or  ad.)  red. 

9Iiltfen,  m.  -nd,  -n.   back,  rear. 

ritlfen,  tr.  jerk,  pull;  move,  push. 

MdWf  /•  -*<?"•  regard,  respect, 
consideration. 

XUdtD'dxi9,  adv.  backwards,  back. 

ritfen,  0.  intr.  call  out,  cry.  tr. 
call,  call  to. 

ftu(e,  /.  rest,  repose,  tranquillity. 

nt|eit,  intr.  rest  repose. 

ril|tg,ac^'.  (or  adv.)  quiet)  tranquil. 
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Kttirttnn,  /.   moving,     touching; 

emotion. 
Rtttm,  m.  -mc«.  fame,  glory. 

^aol,  m.  -U9,  -fife,  hall,  saloon. 
®ail|r,/.  -en.  thing,  matter,  affair, 

concern,   bnsinesH.    pi,    things, 

goods. 

^acroment,  n.  -  tcS,  -te.    sacra- 
ment. 

@aft,  m.  -M,  -fifte.    sap,  juice. 

^^%t,  /.  -en.  talk,  saying;  legend, 
tradition. 

fagen,  <r.  say,  tell,  relate;  speak, 
utter,  declare. 

&ik\t,  see  @oaL 

@al0tl,  fn.  -n«,  -ll«,  salon,  saloon, 
parlor. 

@%  «. -3C«/ -jc.   salt. 

fammt,   l>r^.    {voUh   dot,)    along 
with,  together  with. 

^onb,  m.  -be9.    sand.    »tanf,  f- 

sandbank. 
fatlft,  adj,  (or  adv,)  soft,  gentle,  ' 

mild,  smooth. 

^aracene,  m.  -en,  -en. 'Saracen, 

Mussidman. 
@tttg,  m.  -0c«,  -firgc.  coffin. 
@a(,  m.  -gcS,  -Q^e.   proposition, 

sentence. 
fautr,    ody.    (or  adv.)  sour,  tart» 

acid;  disagreable,  peevish. 

fOttftUji,  «d;-  (or  adv,)  tart,  acid, 
sourish. 

faufen,  0.  tn<r.  drink  (said  o^  the 

lower  animcUs),  guzzle. 
^augUng,  m.  -g«,  -ge.     nursling, 

baby. 

@4aar  [^d^ax],  /.  -rcn,  troop, 

band,  crowd, 

jiiat^tn,  inir,  (with  dcU.)  harm,  in- 
jure, hurt. 

f^affetl,  0,  tr,  shape,  form,  create, 
maka  0»  or  N,  procure,  obtain, 
provide. 


f^itmeit,  rtflex,  be  ashamed. 
fdl&nllli^f  <^j'  (or  adv.)  disgrace- 
ful, shameful,  infamous. 

&diux,  see  ^i^aiir. 

fltarf,  adj.  (or  adv.)  sharp,  keen, 

cutting;  severe. 
^i^tL^,  m.  -^t^,  -iit^e.   treasure. 
fttt^Cn,  tr.  treasure,  value. 
i^^mhtX^aft,  adj.  (or  adv.)  awful, 

horrible. 
fltttttcn,  inir.  look,  gaze,  see.   tr, 

look  at,  behold,  see. 
f^Oimien,  irUr.  foam,  froth. 
®^Ottf}ltel,  n.  -l^,  -te.    spectacle, 

sight;  play,  druna. 

@4au{)lte{er,  m.  -r«,  -r.    player, 

actor. 
^a^tfftl,  m.  -I«,  -I.  busheL 
fttetlieit,  0.  inlr.  f.   part^  separate; 

go  away;  die. 
f^etnett,  0.   inir.  shine;  seem  or 

appear. 

^d^tiitl,  /.  -In.    crown  (of   the 
head). 

S^elm,  m.   -mc8,  -me.    i-ogue, 

knave. 
fll^elteit,    0.   tr.  or   intr.  reprove, 

chide,  scold ;  revile  as,  call  re« 

proachfully. 
fd^enfeit,  tr.  pour  out  for  drinking; 

make  a  present  of,  give,  grant. 
^^enfffttHe,   /.     tap-room,     bar, 

room, 
fd^etsen,    intr.    joke,    jest^    make 

fun. 

f^eiteit,  tr.  be  shy  of;  avoid,  shun; 

shy  (of  a  horse). 
f^iffen,  tr.  cause  to  happen;  us'ljf 

send,  despatch,  forward, 
^d^tlffal,  n.  -%  ~U.  fate,  destiny, 

lot. 

fftteten,  0.  intr.  or  tr.  shoot, 
^ftifff  w.  -ffc«,  -ffe.  ship. 
@4U)I,  m.  -bc«,  -be  or-ber.  shield; 
coat  of  arms;  sign,  signboard. 
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fd)tm)lfeil,  tr.  inBult,  abuse,  call 
names. 

@4lad|t,  /.  -ten,  battle. 

^fftlat  *»•  -fc«.  deep. 

fftltfril,  O.  in<r.  sleep. 

@4lil0#  wi-  -flc«,  -age.  stroke, 
blow;  shock. 

f4Ia9rn#  0.  ^.  or  intr.  strike,  hit, 
beat ;  knock  ;  defeat 

Sftlaitge,  /.  -gen.  serpent,  snake. 

f^Iedlt,  adj.  {or  adv,)  bad,  base, 
mean. 

SdjTdf e,  /.  -fen.  knot,  bow. 

iWtitn,  0.  tr.  shut. 

@4[toi^  «•  -ff««f  -5ffer.  lock; 
citadel,  castle,  ti^ax,  n-  castle- 
gate. 

@4Itt4t,  /.  -ten.  ravine,  gorge. 

^dlUnvxmtt,  m.  -r«,  -r.    slnmber. 

ff^lttmmtnt,  inir.  slnmber,  sleep. 

@4(tttr  *»•  -ffc«f  -fiff^J-  closing; 
close,  end,  conclusion. 

S^Ittffet  m. -18, -t.  key. 

@i^ma4,  /.  abuse,  outrage ;  dis- 
grace, shame. 

fttmal,  <w|?'.  (or  odfv.)  narrow, 
slender. 

f4inet4eln,  intr.  (with  dot.)  caress; 
flatter. 

^AmeiAelrr be,  /.  flattery. 
@d|infr),  m.  -geS  or  -gen«,  -gen. 

pain,  ache ;  sorrow,  distress. 
flfemergen,  inir.  smart,    pain.   fr. 

orimpera.  (vnthdat.)  pain,  grieve, 

afflict. 
fttmrrjHit, odj-  (<^ f^^) painful. 
^ibmiebf  fn.  -bed,  -be.  smith. 
@4mte)ie, /.  *en.    smithy,  forge. 
fftnett,     ac&*.     (or    adv.)    quick, 

speedy,  swift,  rapid. 
f lf|0tlf  o^v.  already,  even. 
{l^Ott,    odj-    (or   adv.)   beautiful, 

handsome,  fine,  noble. 
f4oittll#  ^*  ('or  inir.  loWi  gen.)  treat 

"with  consideration,  spare. 


@f(otltrtt  /•  beauty. 

@4irailfr,  /.  -en.    railing,  barrier. 

pi,  Usts  (at  tournaments),  tit  bic 

— H  (ommen,  enter  the  Usts. 
^a^d,    m.    -(fc«,   -cfe,     fright^ 

terror. 
fltretflilt,  «<&•  (or  <^v.)  terrible, 

frightful. 

f^rriben,  0.  <r.  write. 

Sftteibtifdi,  m.  writing-table. 

f^reieit,  0.  inir.  cry,  cry  out^ 
scream. 

@4nft,  /.  -ten.  writing;  some- 
thing written,  scripture, 

@4tittf  m.  -ties,  -tte.  step,  stride, 
pace. 

Sdjnli,  w.  -Ijt^,  -^e.  shoe, 

^f^ulb,  /.  -ben.  debt;  fault. 
Clime. 

f^ultltfl^  adj.  (or  adv.)  owing,  in- 
debted for  (icUh  accus.);  culpable, 
criminal,  guilty  of  or  lacking  in 
(wUhgen) 

^dinfbner,  m.  -r«,  -r.  debtor. 
@4ttle,  /.  -ten.  school. 

^I^ttletf  »»•  -ti,  -r.  pnpil,  scholar. 
Siltrfe,   m.    -en,    -en.      rascal, 

knave,  villain. 
©ftttS,    m.    -ffe«,   -iiffe.      shot; 

charge  (of  a  gun). 
fdjloait,  adj.  (or  odu.)  weak,  feeble. 
SAtOfigenn,/.  -nnen.  sister-in-law. 
@lttlian,  m.  -nc8  or   -nen,  -anc 

or  -nen.   swan. 
flfttoanfen,  i»<r.   I^  or  f.    stagger, 

totter;  waver. 
fttDarj,  adj.  (or  adv.)  black. 
f4tlic6en,  intr.  sweep  (through  the 

air),  soar,  hover,  float. 
f^toeigen,  0.  intr.  keep  silence,  be 

still,  not  talk,  hold  one's  peace. 

as  noun,  silence. 
@l!(tliet),  /.  Switzerland. 
ffttoelgen,       intr.       gormandize, 

revel,  carouse. 
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S4ll0enr,  /.  -Icn.  threshold. 
MMrllfll,  0.  intr.  f.   swell,  heave. 
\4iWtt,   adj,    (or   adv.)   grievous, 

sore,  burdensome,  heavy;  hard, 

difficult 
^itfinttt,  n.  -te8,  -tcr.  sword. 
@4tDe9fr,  /.  -rn.  sister.    tH^tn, 

n.  little  sister. 
^dllOiegertiater,  m.  faOier-in-law. 
fitlOtmmril,  0.  irUr.  fior  I  swim, 

float. 
f fttOtngeit,  0.  ir,   or  inir.   swing ; 

wave,  brandish,     r^f/lex.    swing 

one's  self. 
ii^tBCttn,  0.  ir,  or  intr,  swear,  take 

oath  to,  vow. 
fd)tBti(f  odj.  {or  adv.)  sultry,  hot 

and  close. 
@4tDnil(|,  m.  -gc«,  -ilnge.  swing, 

rotation,  swinging  motion. 
^l^tllinr, »«.  -rc«,  -iirc.  oath,  vow. 
{lttDl|$,    odj,  of    Swytz   (a  Swiss 

Canton). 
fcdji,  num.  six.  «3eT)lt,  sixteen,  sjig^ 

sixty. 
^tt,  m,  -cc8.  -ccn.    lake.  /.  -ccn. 

sea,  ocean. 
^tt\t,  /.  -ten.  soul. 
^t%t\,  n,  -I8,  -I.   sail 
@egetl,  m.  -n«,  -n.  blessing. 
frgiteit,  tr,  bless. 
ff|flt,   0,  tr.  or  intr    see,   look. 

glance,  perceive ;  look,  appear. 
fftnetl,  reflex,   long,    yearn,    feel 

ei^er  desire,   as  noun,  longing, 

yearning. 
@e(nfttl^t,  /.  eager  desire,  yearn- 
ing. 
fe Jt,  odv.  very  greatly,  very  much, 

much. 

1.  feilt,  0.  inlr.  f.  be,  exist  cd  Ift, 
there  is,  etc.  einem  0ttt  — ,  be 
fond  of  one.  att  citlfm  —, 
depend  on  one ;  be  one's  turn. 

2.  f ein,  poss.  adj.  his,  its. 


3.  ff in,  gen.  of  er  or  c«. 

(etne 00let4en,  inded,  adj.  or  provL 
of  his  kind,  such  as  he. 

fetntg,  poss.  pron.  his,  its. 

{(it,  prep.  (wUh  dot.)  since,  from  (a 
given  time  till  now),  during. 
conj.  since,  since  the  time  that 
9l^tVX,  odv,  since  then,  since. 
oo?i;.  since,  from  the  time  that 

@f  ite,  /.  -ten.  side  ;  party  ;  page. 

felfitr,  odj.  inded.  self,  myself,  etc, 
see  155.5. 

ffllif},  01^'  inded.  self,  etc,  see 
156.5.  adv.  even. 

Settfl :  sOd^tttn0,  /.  self-respect 
sCriialtttllg,  /.  self-preservation, 

ft lig,  adj,  (or  adv.)  blessed,  happy, 
blissful. 

^eltgfett,  /.  happiness,  bUss,  sal- 
vation. 

feltfam,  adj.  {or  adv.)  unusual, 
strange,  wonderful. 

fentltn,  {irreg.  or  reg.)  tr.  send. 

&pttmitt,  m.  -r8,  -r.  September. 

fe^Ctt,  tr,  set,  place;  lay  down, 
lay.  rt^flex.  sit  down. 

frnfien,  inir.  sigh,  groan. 

fid),  r^lex,  pron.  himself,  herself, 
itself,  themselves  ;  one  another. 
see  155.3,4. 

lifter,  adj.  {or  adv.)  safe,  sure,  se- 
cure. 

fl^ern,  tr.  make  sure,  secure, 
guarantee. 

jie,pcra.  pron.  (3d  sing)  she,  her, 
it;  (3d  p/)  they,  them;  @te, 
you.  see  153.4. 

fieHf  tl,  num.  seven,  sjettl  (or  {tefis 
jeljn),  seventeen,  sgtg  {or  {lels 
jifl)^  seventy. 

Sltfif  ^-  -flC^f  -0C»  victory,  con- 
quest 

Sieger,  rn.  -rS,  -r.  victor,  con- 
queror. 

fiegretdi,  adf.  victorious. 
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finieni,  odj,  (or  adv.)  silver. 

ftngf tt,  0.  tr.  or  intr,  sing. 

ftnfen,  0.  intr,  f.   sink,  fall. 

^inn,  m.-nue^,  -niic  or  nncn.  sense, 
organ  of  perception  ;  mind  ; 
intent,  meaning,  import ;  dispo- 
sition, character. 

ftttltl!^,  odj.  {or  adv.)  related  to 
manners  or  morals ;  social, 
moral. 

{t^etl,  0.  intr.  Bit. 

@Qatie,  w.  -en,  -em  slave. 

fO/  odv.  so,  in  this  manner  or  de- 
gree, as.  fo  .  .  .  oil  (or  toif) .  . . 
as ...  as  ....  fo  tin,  such  a. 
used  as  rd.  pron.  see  182.1. 

fo :  'HaDl,  adv.  so  soon.  conj.  as 
soon  as.  $glft(!6,  adv.  immedi- 
ately, at  once.  Atin^t,  conj.  as 
long  as.  9o\i,  conj.  as  often  as. 
sttit,  adv.  as.  s)iiol|(^  adv.  as 
welL  fo  )00l|l  ...  Ol0 .  .^  as 
well .  .  .  as .  .,  both  .  .  .  and. 

^Ol^fl,  m.  -ne«,  -o^nc.  son. 

^dliltlein,  n.  -n«,  -n.  little  son. 

f Ol^,  pron'l  adj.  such,  tin  fol^er^ 
such  a. 

^olbat,  wt*  -ten,  -ten.  soldier. 

folUl^  adj.  (or  adv.)  solid,  respect- 
able. 

folltti/  (irreg.)  tr.  shall,  should; 
owe,  ought ;  be  to,  be  intended 
to ;  be  said  to.  see  231,  257. 

^ommer,  «*.  -r§,  -r.  summer. 

foitbtrtl,  conj.  but  (stronger  than 
ahtt,  and  ustutUy  after  negative). 

^onnaltnt,  m.  -be,  -be.  Satur- 
day. 

^mnt,  /.  -ncn.  sun. 

fonnett^  i/rdf'  expose  to  the  sun, 

air,  sun. 
^onntnlia^t,  n,  sunlight,  sunbeam. 
^Onntag,  *».  -g«,  -gc    Sunday. 
foitfl,  adv.  else,  otherwise,  besides; 

at  other  time,  her<^tQf ore. 


^opfiit,  /.  -icn«.  Sophia. 

@Ot§e,  /.  -gen.  care,  anxiety,  sor- 
row. 

forgett^  intr.  cnre,  take  care,  make 
provision;  feel  anxiety  or  sorrow. 

@|iaittrtl,  n.  -n«.   Spain. 

^jianirr^  m.  -x^,  -x.  Spaniard. 

f)ianifflt^  adj.  {or  adv.  ■.  Spanish. 

fjiaren,  tr.  spare,  save,  lay  up. 

fjiot  ^3'  CO**  ^y-)  1»*®»  tardy, 
slow. 

f)iajteretl,  irdr.  ft  or  f.  walk  (for 
exercise  or  pleasure),  go  abroad. 
—  %t%tn,  take  a  walk.  —  fttjrtn, 
take  a  drive.  —  xtHtn,  take  a 
ride. 

^)^ttx,  fn.  -re8,  -re.    spear. 

f^ietfen,  intr.  eat,  take  food. 

@|lte(,  n.  -(e«.  At.  play,  game, 
sport ;  playing,  acting  ;  gam- 
bling; trick. 

f)lielen,  tr.  or  irdr.  play;  play 
(music);  gamble;  act. 

@)ytefltute/  p2.  actors,   musicians. 

@j>ii^C*  /•  -JCtt.  point,  peak,  head. 

SJlOtt,  fn.  -ttc«,  -tte.  mockery, 
derision,  scorn,  ridicule. 

ffiotten^  inJtr.  (with  gen.)  mock, 
scoff  at,  ridicule. 

S|)ra(!6e,  /.  -d)cn.  speech,  lan- 
guage. 

fllTt^^n^  0.  inir.  or  tr.  speak,  talk, 
say,  utter;  speak  to,  address. 
ftei  — ,  pronounce  free,  absolve. 

ffiringrn,  0.  intr.  j  or  ft.  spring, 
leap,  jump. 

f)irtt)l((nf  inir.  or  tr.  bubble,  gush. 

@)lttt^  /.  -rcn.   track,  trace  ;  way. 

Stab,  wi.  -bc«,   cibc.  staff. 

6ta))t,  /.  -ab tc.  city,  town. 

Stantnt^m.  -ammc«,-amme.  stem, 
stalk ;  stock,  race,  tribe. 

flantmeln,  inir.  or  tr.  stammer. 

flammen,  inJtr.  f.  originate,  pro- 
ceed, descend 
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Sttal,  m.  -bc9,  -anbe.  standii^ ; 
state,  position,  rank  in  life.  )]t 
— e  Mngrn,  luring  about,  ac- 
complish, im  — e  (Clll,  be  pre- 
pared, be  able. 

Iltrf,  odj-  (or  adv.)  strong,  stoat^ 
vigorons ;  mighty. 

^tirff ,  /.  -en.    force,  strength. 

fttti,  pr«p»  (u)Uh  gtn.)  instead  of ; 
for. 

Rtttfinlieil,  0.  intr.  take  place. 

ficifcil,  0.  or  N.  imtr.  stick,  remain 
fast ;  lie  hidden,     tr.  set ;  hide. 

(lelfltf  0.  irUr,  ^  or  f.  stand,  be 
upright ;  be  situated,  be ;  stand 
still,  stop,  loie  |lelif0  ?  how  are 
you?  how  goes  it? 

ItftQftI,  0.  intr.  f.  step  up;  rise, 
ascend,  climb,  get  up  or  in; 
som^imes  descend,  climb  down. 

fitil,  odj.  {or  adv. )  steep. 

&tin,  m.  -ne«,  -ne.  stone,  rock. 

fUUtn,  tr.  place,  put»  set,  fix ;  ar- 
range, reflex,  give  one's  self  the 
appearance,  act  as  if,  appear. 

ftttbtn,  0.  intr.  die. 

@tern,  m.-nc«,-nc  (or-ncn)«  star. 

ftetl,  adv.  steadily,  ever,  always. 

@tif  f f l^  w»-  -t8,  -L  boot. 

flitt^  cn^'  {or  odv.)  still,  silent^ 
quiet,  calm,  tranquil,  im^ttttett/ 
secretly.   »ff||tDeigen)l,  silent.    « 

@timme,  /.  rcn»  voice. 

ftimmeit,  inir.  or  tr,  give  voice, 
sound ;  harmonize,  agree,  btttlt 
flimmetl,  join  in,  join  in  singing. 

^tixn,  /.  -ncn.  forehead,  brow. 

^tod,  n.  -(fc«,  -ode.  stick,  staff, 
cane ;  trunk,  stock ;  story  (of 
a  house). 

®to{fr  wi.  -ffeS,  -ffc.  stuff,  matter, 
material. 

9ofintn,  intr.  groan. 

fMh^J'  (or  (wiu.)  proud,  haughty, 
arrogant. 


@tor4,  m.  -c^c8,  -ord^c.  stork. 
(lorett,  tr.  stir  up,  disturb,  trouble. 
flof  ttl^  0.  intr.  or  tr.  push,  thrust^ 

strike. 
(Irafeit,  tr.  punish,  chastise. 
^ttait,  /.  -6cn.  street 
firelirti,  intr.  strive,  struggle,  en- 
deavor; aspire. 
ftttdtn,  tr.  stretch,  extend. 
@trft4,   in,  -djt9,    -d^C.     stroke, 

lash;  trick,  prank. 
Strett,  m.  -tc«,  -tc.  contest,  com- 
bat, conflict. 
firettrit,  0.  intr,  contend,  struggle, 

fight;  argue,  debate. 
flteitf  It,  tr.  strew,  scatter. 
^tront,  m.  -inc«,  -6mc.    stream, 

river. 
^tubm^tn,  n.  -n^,  -n.    little  room, 
^tiilf,  n.  -cfc«,  -c!c.    piece,   part, 

fragment,  bit ;  piece,  play. 
Stisllfitt,  m.  -ten,  -ten.  student. 
8tlt)littm,  n.  -nt8,  -ieit.  study  ;  pL 

studies. 
^tuf^l,  m.  -Ic«,  -u^tc.   chair. 
(Ittintlt,  adj.  {or  adv.)  dumb,  mute, 

silent. 
^tttttlie,  /.  -ben.  hour ;  lesson  (of 

an  hour's  duration) ;  distance  of 

an  hour's  walk. 
flitttbltA,  odj'  {or  adv.)  hourly. 
@tttrm,  rn.  -me?,  -olrmc.  storm. 
finxitn,    intr.    f.     fall    headlong, 

tumble,   rush.      tr.   overthrow, 

ruin. 
iuH^tn,  tr.  seek,  search  for,  try  to 

find  or  obtain,  aim  at.- 
@itb,  m.  -bed.  south,  stttlltfl^,  cuij. 

South-Indian. 

^itntie,  /.  -ben.   sin. 

fitn1>i0en,  intr.  sin,  commit  a 
sin. 

fti§,  adj.  (or  adu.)  sweet,  delight- 
ful. 

8||netl,  n,  -n«.  Syria. 
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Salof,  m,  -f«,  -fc.  tobacco. 
«tllltl(^  n.  tobacco-smoke. 

tiltlfltl,  tr.  blame,  censure,  re- 
proach. 

Xofel,/. -In.  table. 

a^ttg,  m.  -gc«,  -gc.   day. 

taglidj,  ad>.  (or  adr.)  daily. 

taletltlioll,  ac|f.  (pr  adv.)  talented. 

Xannt,  /.  -ncn.  fir-tree.  3^aiiitcn« 

dTltll/  n.  green  of  the  firs. 

Xanit,  /.  -ten,  annt 

San),  m.  -geS,  -fingc.  dance. 
tttngeit,  in^r.  or  ir.  dance. 
X^tU  w.  -te«,  -tc.  carpet 
Xoptit,/' -ten,  tapestry,  hangings. 
toflfer,  adj,  (or  adv.)  brave,  valiant, 

bold. 
Safdje,  /.  -f n.  pocket,  pouch. 
Xa^t,  /.  -en.  cup. 

tattfen,  tr.  dip,  immerse  ;  baptize, 
christen.  getauft,  baptized, 
christian. 

tattfenb,  num.  a  thousand.  *mal, 
adv,  a  thousand  times. 

2e0er,  m,  -r«,  -r.   plate. 

Xenf el,  m.  -I«,  -l.  devil 

SJttt  ^  -Ic«,  -olcr.  valley. 

SItaler,  m,  -r«,  -r.  dollar,  thaler 
(about  73  cts.) 

Sliat,  /.  -ten.  deed,  action. 

tjfitig,  adj,  (or  adv.)  active,  busy. 

SJttttgfeit  /.  -ten.  activity,  effi- 
ciency. 

Xiau  [^au],  m.  -aucs,  -cue.  dew. 

X^tnitt,  n.  -r«,  -r.  theatre. 

Xitt,  m.  -ee8,  -ee.,  tea;  tea- 
party. 

XitU  IXtil],  m.  or  n.  -te«,  -te. 
part^    portion,    share,    gum  — , 

partly,   eineitt  gtt  —  toerlien, 

fall  to  ohe's  share. 

tleilnelimett  [teiW,  0.  tn«r.  take 

part,  participate,  be  interested. 
tleuer  [tenet],  adj.  (or  adv.)  dear, 
beloved;  expensive. 


Xiitt  [Xitt],  wi.  -  re«,  -  re  animal, 
creature. 

tdtertfit  [tier*],  adj.  (or  adv.)  ani- 
mal 

Xiox,  n.  -re«,  -re.  door,  gate. 

Xi^OV,  m.  -ren,  -ren.  fool,  simple- 
ton. 

Sllorlett,  /.  -ten.  folly. 

2(rane,  /.  -en.  tear. 

2(ton,  TO.  -ne«,  -ne  or  -nen. 
throne. 

t|tonen,  intr.  sit  on  a  throne,  be 
enthroned. 

t(ttn,  0.  tr.  do,  perform ;  make ; 
put  inir.  act,  behave ;  carry  on, 
conduct  impers.  matter;  be. 
see  242.3. 

Xint,  f.  -ren.  door. 

ttef,  adj.  (or  adv.)  deep,  profound, 
low. 

Steff,  /.  -fen.  depth,  profundity, 
deep  place. 

XWib,  TO.  -We«,  -fc^e.  table. 

Xittl,  TO.  -is,  -I.  title ;  claim. 

Xilian,Tn.  -n«.  Titian  (the  painter). 
sfaal,  TO.  hall  for  the  paintings 
of  Titian. 

Xo^itX,  /.  -5rf|tcr.   daughter. 

Sod,  to.  -  be«,  -be.  death. 

to^t  [tot],  adj.  (or  adv.)  deacl  as 
nourtj  dead  or  deceased  person. 

toiJten  [toten],  tr.  kill,  slay,  put 
to  death. 

Sol^tenrammer  [XoU],  n.  cham- 
ber of  death. 

icWxii  [totliA],  adj.  (or  adv.) 
deadly,  mortal 

tolltf^lagen  [toiA,  tr.  strike  dead. 

Son,  to.  -ne8,  -one.    tone,  sound. 

tonen,  intr  resound,  sound  forth.    , 

trage,  adj.  (or  adv.)  inert,  indo- 
lent, lazy. 

ttogen,  0.  tr.  or  intr.  carry,  bear, 
bring ;  wear ;  support,  endure  ; 
produce,  yield. 
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Ztanh  m.  -Tife«,  -finle.     drink, 

beverage. 
trtKfll^  inJtr,  {with  dot,)  trusty  have 

confidence  in,    confide,     reflex. 

trust  one's  self,  venture. 
trtltmt,    irUr.     mourn,      grieve, 

lament. 
3^raitm,  m.  -ntc«,  -fiuntc.  dream. 
trattmrn,  intr.  or  tr.  dream,  fancy. 
traumlod,  adj-  dreamless. 
traitn0»  adj.  {or  ado.)  mournful, 

sad,  melancholy. 
traitt^  adj,  {or  adv,)  beloved,  dear. 
txtibtn,  0.  tr,  drive,  impel ;  carry 

on,  perform,  eitt  @|Itcl     ,  play 

a  trick. 
trtnilCtl/  tr,  separate,  divide,  part 

Tffiex.  part. 

Strennnng,  /.  -gen.  separation. 

ixtitti,  0.  intr.  f.  tread,  step,  pro- 
ceed,  enter,    rtneitt  tialje  —, 

come  near  to,  affect. 

txtU,  adj.  {or  adv.)  true,  faithful, 
trusty. 

Xxith,  m.  -bc«,  -be.  drift;  im- 
pulse, instinct. 

trinfen,  0.  tr.  or  intr.  drink. 

troilett,  adj.  {or  adv.)  dry. 

troifnett,  tr.  or  intr.  1^  or  f .  dry, 
dry  up. 

%tOpt,  /.  -en.  tropic. 

Srojifeti,  m.  ~n9,  -lu   drop. 

ttdfitn,  tr.  comfort,  console. 

Xxoi$,  m.  -gc8.  defiance,  disdain ; 
stubbornness. 

txot^,  prep,  {with  dot.  or  gen.)  in 
defiance  of,  in  spite  of,  notwith- 
standing, stitm,  adv.  in  spite  of 
that^  notwithstanding. 

Zxnnf,  m.  -fe«.   drink,  draught 

Xmpp,  m.  -ppc8,  -ppc.   troop. 

%Ui^,  n.  -6)t^,  -ild^er.  cloth,  linen; 
kerchief. 

%Vi%ttCb,  /.  -ben.  virtue. 

t^tnVf^a\i,  adj.  {or  adv.)  virtuous. 


ttcbf  f,  n.  -Is,  -f.  evil,  ill,  misfortune. 

ttbf  n,  tr.  practice,  exercise. 

tilier,  adv.  and  sep'le  {or  insep*le) 

prefix,  over,  above ;   in  excess. 

bie  8^^^  — r  during  the  time,  see 

230.1a. 
prq>.  {with  dot.)  over,  above, 

higher  than  ;  in  the  process  of; 

while,  by  reason  of..(un^  (mccus.) 

over  or  above ;  across  ;  beyond ; 

after,  by  way   of;  respecting; 

over,  more  than. 
itfierall^  adv.  everywhere. 
ilberlirtltdrn,  {irreg.)  tr.  brii^over, 

deliver,      {sep'le)    bring     over, 

carry  over. 
ttHerfluffig,  adj.  {or  adv.)  super- 
fluous, unnecessary ;  plentifuL 
uhtxfianpt,     adv.      in      general, 

altogether. 
ttberlaffeit,  0.  tr.  {sep*le  or  insqpl'Ui) 

leave  over,  turn  over,  relinquish, 

resign,  make  over,  cede. 
itbetltbcti,  tr.  outlive,  survive. 

1.  itfierlegeil,  tr.  {sep'le)  lay  over, 
turn  over.  {insq)*le)  turn  over  in 
mind,  consider. 

2.  itberif gm,  see  ilberKr ge n. 

uberliegen,  0.  intr.  (scp'fe)  lie  over, 
be  deferred.  (in«(jpV6)be  superior 
to,  surpass,  itberlegf  tt,  wUh  dot. 
superior  to. 

ttbennorgetl,  adv.  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

iiberrofl^en,  tr.  surprise,  startle. 

uBerfel^eit,  tr.  {seple)  set  over  or 
across,    {insep^le)  translate. 

itlierflf tetl^  irUr.  {sep^le)  stand  over 
or  out  {insq>^le)  last  over,  last 
through,  outlast,  endure,  live 
through. 

ttbermittbeit/  0.  tr.  overcome,  con- 
quer, subdue. 

ttbrigf  aclj.  {or  adv.)  left  over,  left. 

—  bleiben^  be  left 
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itfiri^ett^,  adv.  for  the  rest,  more- 
over. 

Urliltng,  /.  -gen.  exercise,  prac- 
tice. 

Ilffr,  n.  -rS,  -r.  shore,  coast, 
bank. 

nijr,  /.  -ten.  hour ;  clock,  watch. 
afler  numerals,  o'clock. 

nm,  odv,  and  8ep*le  prefix,  around, 
about ;  around  about  or  over. 

prep,  (with  aecus.)  around, 
about;  near  to;  respecting,  con- 
cerning, ("fter  verbs  of  asking) 
for.  {toUh  comparative,  denoting 
amH  of  differencp)  by.  before  ju 
and  an  infinitive,  in  order,  so  as. 
urn ....  Ijer,  (wUh  accus.  be- 
tween) round  about.  UHl  .... 
mittflt,  (with  gen.)  on  account 
of. 

ttmatmctl,<r.  throw  the  arm  about, 
embrace. 

nntHrtngen,  (irreg.)  tr.  cause  to 
lose  one's  life,  destroy,  kill. 

Umgang,  m.  -gS.  going  around  ; 
roundabout  way  ;  society,  com- 
pany. 

Um^thtn,  0.  tr,  (insep'le)  sur- 
round, environ,  enclose. 

UmfltX,  odv.  around,  round  about. 

ttlttletntlt,  inir.  learn  over  again, 
learn  in  a  different  way. 

ttmltegen,  0.  inir,  f.  lie  around  or 
about,  umltrgentl,  surrounding, 
neighboring. 

ttmffl^en,  0,  inir.  look  about,  re- 
flex, look  about  one's  self. 

Umftaitb^  in,  -be§,  -finbc.  circum- 
stance. 

Itmlvrnbetl,  (irrtg.  or  reg,)  tr. 
turn  about,  reverse,  invert,  intr, 
turn,  turn  back. 

nit*,  wcgr.  prefix,  same  as  English  un-. 
tahm'ntxM^,  adj.  unalterable. 
»ailfe(nli(6f  <idj,  inconsiderable, 


insignificant.  »atttg,  odj.  rude, 
naughty.  »(efanitt»a4;. unknown. 
«BetOf0Jil!6^  ^i-  immovable.  ttt» 
tati%ni,  ad),  uninhabited.  sbrOUAs 
HaTf  useless. 

ttltb,  conj.  and. 

un^Hanfiar^  adj.  thankless,  ftnt^s 
lid),  adj,  endless.  sfiitlirlirHlt, 
indispensdble.  ttviaflXtnfltti,  /. 
inexperience.  »rnneftCitt,  adj, 
immeasurable.  ^Ctffi^It^/  ^J* 
irreparable,  ^fttragltl^f  adj.  un- 
endurable, ^ertoartft,  adj.  un- 
expected. sfe^Idatf  adj.  infalli- 
ble.  ^frl^Ibarfeit,  /.  infalhbility. 

sgeaditet   P^^-   (*<'*'*  <'«*•    <^ 

gen.)  in  spite  of,  notwithstand- 
ing,   covj.   although,    ^grfaljr, 

adr.  about,  nearly,  not  far  from. 

sgflteM,  adj.  unloved,  sgemifftt 
adj.  unmixed.  sgrrcd)t,  adj,  un- 
just, unfair.  s[^cfd)Cl)Cn,  adj, 
not  happened,  undone,  sgfs 
fd)la4tf  adj,  uncouth,  unwieldy. 
sgelDtg^Ctt  /•  uncertainty,  ^gf? 
JOgCIt,  adj.  illbred,  rude,  un- 
mannered.  sgtaubUl^,  adj,  in- 
credible. 

Ungliiff,  m.  ill-luck,  misfortune, 
unhappiness. 

Itn:sglit(flil4,  adj.  unfortunate,  un- 
happy, sgliifffeltg,  adj.  unlucky, 
unfortunate,  miserable. 

tlnttier(ttat,  /.  -ten.  university. 

un^mogUA,  adj.  impossible,  spa^s 
fcnll,  adj,  unsuitable.  sXtdit,  n, 
wrong,  error ;  injustice,  injury. 
*nijf#  /.  disquiet,  anxiety. 
sfauicrltd)^  adj.  not  neat  or 
clean,  dirty.  ff(^ltl)ltg,  adj.  in- 
nocent. 

1.  unfer,  poss,  pron.  our,  ours. 

2.  uitfct,  gen.  pi.  of  ji^. 

nnfcrtg  (unf rig),  poss.  pron.  our, 

ours. 
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nw»^dltX,  o^-  nncertam,  unsafe. 

wattU,  d^v,  below,  beneath. 

ttntcr^  <tdv,  and  8ep*le  prefix,  below, 
beneath,  under  ;  among,  amid. 
prep,  (with  dot.  or  accus.) 
under,  beneath,  below ;  less 
than,  inferior  to ;  among,  amid, 
between;  during. 

tttttftlicffni,  adv,  during  this  time, 
meantime. 

tttttergrllril,  0.  irUr.  f.  go  down, 
descend,  set ;  fall,  perish. 

ttntcrUeurn,  0.  irUr.  {sep'U)  lie 
under,  {insep'l^  succumb,  yield, 
be  worsted. 

nntenietmcil,  0,  tr.  undertake,  at- 
tempt 

ttttterrtAtett,  tr.  instruct,  teach. 

Uhitxt%an,  m.  -ncn  or  -n«,  -ncn. 
subject,  dependent. 

ItntttlOtgff  o^V'  on  the  way,  under- 
way. 

VaMmtttbxod^tn,  adj.  uninter- 
rupted. «tiatfTlanlltf4,  adj.  un- 
patriotic. «tifrfdi|nKlb,  adj.  im- 
placable, irreconciliable.  ^HoOeits 
t^tt,  adj.  unfinished,  incomplete. 
9tl0tfi4tig,  adj.  destitute  of  fore- 
sight, imprudent,  ffatii,  adv. 
not  far  distant,  prep,  (ujith  gen.) 
not  far  from,  near.  stlltber{}e6« 
ItC^^  odj.  irresistible,  stx^offi,  adj. 
unwell,  not  weU.  stpiirtltg,  adj. 
unworthy,  derogatory  to  (with 
gen.) 

UrfUf^t^  /•  -ciftcn.  cause,  motive. 

Skater,  m-  -r«,  -otcr.  father,  slanb, 

n.  native  country,  fatherland. 
HottrK^f  ^'  (P^  adv.)  fatherly, 

paternal. 
9itiliitn,  n.  -n«,  -n.  violet. 
S^eitebtg,  n.  -0«.    Venice. 
Her*   insep^le  pr^.    see    307.6, 

405.IIL1<I. 


tlfraditcit^  tr.  despise,  disdain. 
SeraAtttng,  /•  contempt,  soom. 

tieralteii,  inir.  f.   grow  old.  tieri 

Oltet  grown  old,  aged. 
toerantient,  tr.  change,  alter. 
tlft1itt[|fn,  0.  tr.  hide,  conceal 
dcriitffctlt,    *»"•   make   better,   im- 
prove. 

liBerlicfTerttng,  /.  -gen.  improve- 
ment, reform. 

tierbifttn,  0.  tr.  (wUh  dot.)  forbid, 
interdict. 

Hetbintlf  n,  0.  tr.  bind  up,  tie  up  ; 
bind  together;  lay  under  an  obli- 
gation. 

iBerbre ((eit,  0.  tr.  break ;  trans- 
gress, as  noun,  transgression, 
crime,  gmlt. 

l^erbreiier ,  m.  -r8,  -r.   criminal, 

transgressor. 
nerBrennen,  (irreg.)  tr.  or  irUr.  f. 

bum  up,  destroy  by  fire  ;  scorch, 

scald. 
Herbrittgetl,  (irreg.)  tr.  pass  away, 

spend. 
^ttbad^i,  m.  -t«.  suspicion. 
Uerbammen,  tr.  condemn,  damn, 

sentence,   ppl.    iised    as  noun, 

condemned  one. 
t^txttdtn,  tr.  cover  up,  conceaL 

berberien,  0.  intr.  f.    spoil,  be 

ruined,  perish.  K  tr.  spoil,  des- 
troy, ruin,  cw  noun,  ruin,  de- 
struction. 

Herbfrbltdl,  adj.  (or  adv.)  destruct- 
ible ;  destructive,  pernicious. 

berbtenetl,  tr.  earn,  gain ;  deserve. 
Hrrbteitt,  deserving. 

ticrbrteltit,  0.  tr.  fret,  vex.  tier< 

broffen^  averse;  wearied,  dis- 
gusted. 

{Berebrungf  /.  reverence,  venera- 
tion. 

f&tvtin,  m.  -n«,  -nc.  union,  com- 
bination. 
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llftf iteitt,  ir,  make  yam,  frostrate, 
render  futile. 

Herfatretl,  0.  intr.  l^  or  f.  proceed, 
conduct  one's  self. 

tierfalleit,  0.  trUr.  f.  fall  in,  de- 
cline, degenerate,  decay.  t^tU 
fatten,  dilapidated,  rainons. 

S^erfaffer,  m.  -r«,  -r.      author, 

composer. 

©ttgaitgenljeit  /•  ^e  past,  time 

past. 
tJtrgangUtft,  adj.    {or  adv.)  tran- 
sitory, perishable. 
HergeHen,  0,  tr.  give  away;  forgive, 

pardon. 
btt%tbtn9,  adv.  in  vain,  vainly. 
Hergel^ftt,  0.  intr.  f.    pass  away, 

elapse,  as  noun,  error,  offense. 

Hergattgrtl,  gone   by,    elapsed, 

past. 
ttX^tlttti,  0.  tr.  payback,  return, 

requite,  recompense. 
Hergeffcit,  0.  tr,  (or  intr.  with  gen.) 

forget. 
tlfrjjtlitgen,    tr.    satisfy,     gratify, 

please,    as   rioun,    satisfaction, 

enjoyment,  delight. 
tiergOltnen,  tr.   grant    cheerfully, 

not  grudge,  allow. 

lier(an0nt§iion  NilboII],  adj.  {or 

adv.)  momentous,  fateful. 

tlft(ll(t,  adj.  {or  adv.)  hated,  hate- 
ful, abhorrent. 

UtrlieiinHl^ett,  tr.  keep  secret,  con- 
ceal 

tierlieirat|eit  [nrcten],  tr.  give  in 

marriage,     reflex,    marry,     get 

married. 
Het^tttberit,  tr.  hinder,  prevent. 
Utrjagftt,  tr.  chase  away,  expel. 

nerfaufett,  tr.  sell. 

HftflagCtt,  tr.  accuse;  complain  of. 

Il^frflogt  {as  noun),  the  accused. 
Oeifttlttltger,  w.  -r«,  -r.    herald, 

proclaimer,  harbinger. 


t^tttuxitn,  tr.  make  short,  shorten. 
tierlongett,  intr.  long,   desire,   tr. 

desire,     require,    demand,     as 

noun,    longing,    desire,     wish, 

demand. 
tlftlaffeit,  0.  tr.  leave,  quit;  forsake, 

desert,  reflex,  {with  aitf)  confide 

one's  self  to,  trust  in,  rely  or 

depend  upon. 
(erieben,  tr.  Uve,  spend,  pass. 
Utrlei^fn,   0.  tr.  lend  out,    let; 

confer,  grant. 
Uttkl^tlt,  tr.  injure,  harm,  hurt, 

wound  ;  hurt  the  feelings  of. 

berUerett,  0.  tr.  lose,    nrrloren, 

lost,  ruined. 

IDerJlttfl,  m.  -t«,  -tc.  loss,  detri- 
ment. 

tlttmdgdt,  {irreg.)  ir.  have  power 
to,  be  able  to,  can.  as  noun, 
ability;  property. 

Il^ennutlung    [^tttung],  /.  -gen. 

supposition,  conjecture. 

tiernel^meit,  0  tr.  become  sensible 
of,  perceive ;  hear,  understand. 

Hernitnftig,  adj.  {or  adv.)  reason- 
able, sensible. 

tierorlinen,  tr.  order,  decree; 
ordain. 

^mdtf^n    bttvh    ^-    -t«,   -r. 

traitor,  betrayer. 

tiertetfen,  irUr.  j.  go  on  a  journey, 
travel  off,  set  out. 

tierfagen,  tr.  refuse,  deny. 

Herfammcln,  tr.  {andr^flex.)  assem- 
ble, collect,  gather. 

berfaumen,  tr.  forget,  omit,  ne- 
glect, miss. 

Herf^affett,  tr.  procure,  obtain, 
furnish. 

betfAaOcn,  0.  or  N.  intr.  f.  die 
away.    tierfcdoUen,  vanished. 

tierf^tetien,  adj.  {or  adv.)  different, 
various,  diverse,  pi.  various, 
sundiy. 
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HertAUelcil,  0.  tr.  shut  up,  close, 

lock    up.     nrrfAloffeK,   shut. 

locked  np ;  closed. 
lerfifeni&leil,  tr.  disdain,  despise. 

0erf4oarti,  «ee  toerfftaOeii. 

Herfd^oneil,  tr.  spare,  exempt 

^tX^(k\»inttn,  0.  intr.  f.  vanish, 
disappear. 

Herfefirril,  tr.  wound,  hurt 

Hrrff  ittt,  tr.  misplace ;  displace, 
transfer,  put  (into  a  state  or 
condition). 

HCtf dl|ttf n,  <r.  reconcile,  propitiate; 
expiate,  atone  for. 

S^erfotniUtg,  /.  -gen.  reconcilia- 
tion, expiation. 

tttiptti^tn,  0.  ir.  promise,  as 
noun,  promise. 

©erflircittttg,  /.  -ijcn.  promise. 

S^etBanll,  m.  -be*,  understand- 
ing, intelligence,  intellect 

tierfiaittltg^  odj.  {or  adv.)  under- 
standing, reasonable,  judicious. 

lierfleiff It,  ^-  hide,  conceal. 

Herfledf  n,  0.  ir.  understand,  reflex, 
(impers.)  understand  itself,  be  a 
matter  of  course,  (with  auf) 
understand,  know  well. 

HerjieUeit,  tr.  displace,  reflex.,  dis- 
semble. HerfleUt  feigned ; 
sham. 

tirtfldrett,  tr.  disturb,  trouble, 
derange. 

tierilretftett,  0.  tr.  spread  over. 
intr.  f.  glide  away,  elapse. 

Hcrfttf^en,  tr.  attempt  try,  en- 
deavor. 

tiertaitfAcn,  tr.  exchange,  barter; 
mistake,  confound. 

tierti|ettit0en  Weibigcn],  tr.  de- 
fend, vindicate. 

Hettteftlt,  tr.  deepen,  r^lex.  be 
lost  or  absorbed,  ticttieft,  deeply 
engaged,  lost  absorbed. 

fBttttHli^Uii,  f.  tolerance. 


Hrrtraitetl^  tr.  entrust^  confide. 
intr.  (with  dai.)  trust  to,  confide. 
httttdUt,  trusted,  trusty,  fami- 
liar, intimate.  fStrttautn,  n. 
trust  confidence. 

brrtretlien,  0.  tr.  drive  away,  ex- 
pel, exile. 

HertDanHeln,  tr.  change,  transform, 
convert. 

$Bermaitllt{(taft,  /.  -ten.  relation- 
ship, kin.  coUectivdyy  relations, 
kindred. 

Hcrtoe^feltl,  tr.  exchange;  con- 
found. 

Hrrllierfrn,  0.  tr.  throw  away,  re- 
ject repudiate. 

^erlottrung,  /.   -gen.    compUca^ 

tion,  confusion. 
UtrUlortetl,    old   pple,   entangled, 
confused.  • 

»ctjei*tti§  [mtfi],  n.  -ffc«,  -ffe. 

note,  list. 

Herjet^en,  0.  tr.  forgive,  pardon. 

ISBer^etftttng,  /.  pardon,  forgive- 
ness. 

tierjllietfeltt,  intr.  despair. 

l^erjtoeiflttltg,  /.  despair,  dec- 
peration. 

©cttft,  m.  -r8,  -m.  male 
cousin. 

Uiel,  adj.  (or  adv.)  much,  many, 
stieuttg,  adj.  ambiguous.  sfa4# 
adj.  manifold,  various.  s((rutl, 
adj.  very  green.  4eid)t,  adv  or 
conj  perhaps,  maybe,  sxaol,  adj. 
many  times,  smtf^t,  adv.  much 
more,  rather,  sooner. 

tlifr,  num.  four,  sje^n,  fourteen. 
sjifl,  forty. 

IBterteU  n.  -18,  -t    quarter. 

SBogel,  m.  -18,  -ogel.  bird. 
93dgletn^  n.  -n8,  -n.  little  bird. 
SJogt,  m,  -tc8,  -ogte#   governor, 

prefect,  etc. 
®Olf,  n.  -U9,  -otfer.  people,  nation. 
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sing,  used  coUectivdyt  folks, 
people. 

^dlUxvtd^i,  n.  right  of  nations,  in- 
ternational law. 

HOO,  adj.  (or  adv.)  full,  filled ; 
complete,  whole,  entire,  sep'le 
or  insep*le  prefix,  full. 

Hotteitbeit,  tr,  bring  to  a  close, 
end,  complete,  finish.  tioKeits 
t^ti,  completed,  finished,  per- 
fect. 

t^oUi^pOdj.  {or adv.)  full,  complete, 
entire. 

totitommtn,adj.  {or  adv.)  perfect, 
complete. 

Hollflanbig,  «((;&'.  {or  adv.)  complete, 
entire,  total. 

Hon,  prep,  {with  dot.)  from,  of, 
among,  by,  with ;  concerning, 
abouti  by  ;  on,  upon.  —  (elbfl, 
of  itselE. 

Iior,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix.,  before ; 
formerly,  prep,  {with  dat.  or 
accus.)  before  (in  place  or  in 
time),  in  front  of,  ere ;  in  sight 
of ;  for,  on  ace  »unt  of  ;  from, 
against,  more  than,  above,     of 

time,  ago:  e.  g.  nor  finem  ^al^re, 

a  year  ago. 

tOXhti,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix,  along 
by,  past ;  past  and  gone,  over, 
done  with,  sge^eit,  0.  intr.  f.  go 
past,  pass  by. 

9^0tnttfiauB,  n.  front  part  of  the 
house. 

Horfatreit,  0.  intr.  f,  go  or  drive 
before  or  in  front,  drive  up. 

H^oroemait,  n.  -(^«,  -ad^cr.  ante- 
chamber. 

IBorgrfd^iftte,/.  introduction,  pre- 
liminary explanation. 

Horgeflern,  adv.  day  before  yester- 
day. 

Horkabett,  {irreg.)  tr.  have  before 
one  or  in  view,  intend. 


Hotter,  (tdv.  and  sep^le  prefix,  be- 
forehand, before,  previously. 

tiorifj,  adj.  former,  preceding, 
last. 

dOtltfen,  0.  tr.  read  before  or  for 
any  one,  read  aloud  ;  lecture. 

IBormittag,  m.  forenoon. 

HBormunH,  m.  -bed,  -be.  guardian. 

Il0tlte(tnen,  0.  tr.  set  before  one's 
self ;  intend,  propose ;  under- 
take. 

S^orfi^ein,  w.  -nS.  coming  to  light, 
appearance,  jutlt  —  (ommen, 
come  to  light,  appear. 

9!^orf41ag,  m.  -g«,  -age.  offer, 
proposal. 

tiorff^ett,  tr.  prefix;  set  over, 
appoint;  put  before  (one's  self) 
as  an  object,  propose,  intend. 

Oorftngen,  0.  tr.  or  intr.  sing  before 
or  for  one  {dai.)y  sing  aloud. 

tiorfletteit,  tr.  put  before;  intro- 
duce, present ;  personate,  re- 
present ;  plead.  {wUh  reflex,  dat. ) 
put  before  one's  mind,  imagine, 
fancy. 

HBort^etl  bitW],  m.  -t«,  -le.  advan- 
tage, profit. 
HOtU&er,  adv.  and  sep'le  prefix.. 
across  before  or  in  front,  along 
by,  past;  over,  finished,  done. 
^fltel^ett,  0.  intr. ).  fly  past,  rush 
past. 
OOttOartd,  adv.  forward,  on,  in 
advance,  sj^thttl,  i"ir.  strive 
onward  or  forward. 

tOlt^,  odj.  {or  adv.)  awake. 
toa^en,    intr.    wake,  be    awake; 

watch. 
toa^fen,   0.   intr.  f.    wax,  grow, 

increase. 
toaif  er,  adj.  {or  adv. )  gallant^  brave, 

clever. 
SBaffc,/.  -fen.  weapon. 
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lit|ril^  <r.  hazard,  risk,  dare. 
Otien,    m.    -n«,  -n  or   -agen. 

wagon,  carriage ;  car. 
IBtll, /.  -len.    choice,  selection, 

election. 
HilleK,  ir.   choose,  select,  elect. 
mfttnCtt,   i!r.  believe  erroneously, 

be  mistaken  in  believing ;  fancy, 

imagine. 
tit|r»  o^'  {or  adv.)  true,  real. 
tiatrcnH,  pr«p.  {with  gen.)  during. 

conj.   while,  whilst. 

ttatr^eit,/.  -ten.  truth. 

IBalU,  m.  -bc«,  -filbcr.  f  orest»  wood. 

«|itter^  vn.  forester. 
OtnH,/.  -anbe.  wall. 
tian^eln,  intr,  \  or  f^,    go,  walk, 

proceed. 
tllilt)irnt,  intr.   f  or  fj.    wander, 

rove;  traveL 
SBanlierer,  m.  -r«,  -r.    wanderer, 

traveller. 
ttanberdmann,     m.       wanderer, 

traveller  (on  foot). 
tianlen,  intr,  f  or  ^.  staler,  totter, 

waver,  flinch. 
tmmn,  cuiv.   (hUerrog.)  when?  at 

what  time  ? 
con;,   when ;  at  what  time. 
tParm,  adj.  {or  adv.)  warm. 
f&axnun^,    /.    -flcn.       warning, 

cantion. 
toartf  It,  intr.    wait)  stay,  await ; 

{loUh  auf)  wait  for,  await ;  wait 

on,  serve. 
tDarum,  adv.  {or  conj.)  for  or  on 

account  of  what  or  which,  why, 

wherefore. 
iQal,  pron.  irUerrog.  or  rekU.  what, 

that    which  ;  whatever  ;    why, 

for  what,  /or  ettoa^^  something, 

somewhat ;   how.  —  fux,  what 

sort  of,  what  kind  ol  —  aitll^^ 

—  immer,    —  nut,    whatever. 

«ee  175-6«  179. 


ttaffer,  n.  -r«,  -r.  water. 

tlltltftlll/  ^-  or  intr.  change,  ex- 
change. 

meffen,  tr.  wake  up,  wake,  arouse. 

t^t'btX,  conj.  neither  {wUhfoUoinng 
nocl,  nor). 

1.  flBrg,  m.  -^c«,  -gc.  way,  path, 
road,  rou^ ;  mode,  manner, 
means. 

2.  titt%,adv.  andsep*le pr^ix.  away, 
off;  gone,  inteijec.  be  gone, 
away.  $ne|mftl,  0.  tr.  take 
away,  ^tiierfcit,  0.  tr.  throw 
away. 

tOtgtn^  prep,  {with  gen,)  on  account 

of,  because  of,  for. 
1-  tUf i|»  odj'  {or  adv. )  sad,  paLnfnl. 
2.  SBe^,  n.  -l|e«,  -Ij  -\)t  or  -^cn. 

woe,  pain,  distress,  griel  —  tl^ltll^ 

{wiihdat.)  give  pain  to,  distress. 
fE&tih,  n.  -bc«,  -bcr.  woman,  wife. 
toetlteit,  0.  inir.  f.  give  way,  lose 

ground,  flinch,  yield ;  {voUh  dot.) 

yield  to,  turn  out  for. 
toeillftl,  intr.  pasture,  feed. 
\»ti%tXU,tr.  refuse,  deny,  object  to. 

IG3ri|no4t  /•  g«n'Uy  in  pi.  sUn, 

Christmas. 
totii,  ^^h  because,  since,  as. 
SBctll,  wi.  -ne«,  -nc.  wine. 
toetnen,  irdr.   weep,  cry. 
tDetneritl^,  odj.  {or  adv.)  inclined 

to  weeping,  whining. 
tueife^  cufj-  {or  adv.)    wise,   sage, 

prudent,   as  noun,    wise    man, 

sage. 
SBftlfifit,  /•  wisdom,  knowledge. 
tllft(,  adj.  {or  adv.)  white. 
toeit,  adj.  {or  adv.)  wide,  broad, 

large,  far,  far  off,  distant. 
tDftter*    adv.      farther,    further ; 

besides. 
tatlibp    interrog.  or  rekU.  adj.   or 

pron.   which,  what^  that,  indrf, 

pron.  some,  any. 
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fB^tUt,  /.  -ten,  wave,  billow. 

aScIt,  /.  -ten.  world,  earth,  uni- 
verse, society.  sJbejtQlngtr,  wi. 
conqueror  of  the  world,  slflttf^ 
m.  course  of  the  world.  ^t^XU 
renU,  adj-  world-governing. 
stBtxU,  odj,  philosophic,  as 
Tumn,  philosopher. 

toentien,  (reg.  or  irreg.)  tr.  turn, 
turn  about,  direct,  apply. 

toentg,  o^j'  (or  odv.)  little,  not 
much;  few,  not  many,  eitt — , 
a  little,  a  bit. 

tBtni^fitnB,  adv,  at  least,  at  any 
rate. 

toeittl,  conj.  when ;  usuaUyy  if,  in 
case,   sglei^r  although. 

toft/  pron,  interrog.  or  relat.  who, 
he  who,  whoever.  —  aitd|/ 
—  nut/ whoever,  see  173,  179. 

tOttbtn,  0.  inlr.  f.  become,  come 
to  be,  grow,  as  auxiliary,  see 
240.2,4,  275-77.  —iu,(with 
dat.)  turn  to,  become,  etnent  —, 
fall  to  one's  share,  be  given  to 
one.  impers.  imth  pred.  adj.  begin 
to  be  or  f  eeL  ^ 

tuerfcn,  0.  tr.  throw. 

fB&tit,  n.  -!c«,  -fc.  work,  deed, 
production. 

tuertj  [totri],  adj.  {or  adv.)  vjith 
gen.  (of)  or  dat.  (to)  worthy, 
worth;  dear,  beloved,  deserving. 

aBertft  [tucrt],    m.    -t^es,    -t^e. 

worth,  value,  price. 
8Bcfen,n.-n8,-n.  being,  existence; 
creature,  living  thing. 

SSeftentaf^e,  /.  vest-pocket. 

f&ttttt,  n.  -r6,  -r.  weather  ;  storm. 

toidltig,  adj.  {or  adv.)  weighty,  im- 
portant. 

SBtl^ttgfeit,  /.  -ten.  importance, 
consequence. 

tOtlfelll,  fr.  wrap  up,  roll,  envelop. 

loi^et^  adv.  and  sep'le  or  insep'le 


prefix,  against,  gain  -,  with  -; 
prep  {wUhaccus.)  against^  con- 
trary. 
tDtlietfe^en,  reflex,  {with  dat.)  {in- 
sep^le)  set  one's  self  against,  op- 
pose, resist,  tr,  {sep'le)  seat  one's 
self  again. 

toilierflelteii,   0.   Mr.  {wUh  dot.) 

withstand,  resist,  oppose. 

totlierflrebf n,  inir.  {loUh  dot.)  strive 

or  struggle  against,  oppose,  re- 
sist, be  reluctant. 

lOttimett,  tr.  dedicate,  devote,   re- 
flex,  devote  one's  self. 

tDtlirig/  adj'  {or  adv.)  contrary; 
repugnant,  offensive,  odious ; 
cross. 

tote,  adu.  {interrog.)  how?  in  what 
way?  in  what  degree  or  measure? 
how! 

conj.  {relat.)  how,  etc.;  of  man- 
ner and  degree,  as,  like  as,  like  ; 
such  as,  as  if ;  of  time,  as,  when. 
—  au^,  —  nur,  however,  how- 
soever. 

mietier,  adv.  and  sep'kor  insep'le 
prefix,  again,  anew,  once  more. 

totCbcrbtingen,  {irreg.)  tr.  bring 
back  or  again,  restore. 

toiciicrgebett,  0.  tr.  give  back, 
restore. 

toietiertolen,  tr.  {sep'U)  bring  or 
fetch  back.  {ins^p'U)  say  again, 
repeat. 

tnicticrfcjrcni  irdr.  f.  turn  back, 
return. 

totetterfommen,  0.  intr.  f.    come 

back  again,  return. 
ltltelierfe()Cn,   0.   tr.   see  or  meet 

again,  as  noun,  meeting  again. 

Ilttf  — ,    till    we    meet    again ! 

au  revoir. 
toieticrum/  adv.  over  again,  again. 

SBiege,  /.  -gen.'  cradle. 

tOtegen,  0.   tr.  weigh ;  lift. 
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Bim,  n. -n«.  Vienna. 

IBtf fr,  /.  -en.  meadow,  pastore. 

tiilH,  adj.  (or  adv,)  wild,  fierce, 

savage,  unruly. 
»iIle<T®iaeil,m.-n8,-n.  will,in- 

tent»  dcHij^n,  purpose,  nm  .  .  .  . 

titUctt^  (ujUh  gen.)  for  the  sake 

of,  on  account  of. 

llltDfatnmcit,  acfj.  (or  adv.)  wel- 
come. 

Kinh,  m.  -bed,  -be.  wind.  sBIot* 

tf  ni,  pl.  chicken-pox. 
Biit^nii0,  /.  -gen.  winding,  coiL 
fBMtl,  m.  -i^,  -I.    comer,  angle, 

nook^ 

IBtnter,  m.  -r«,  -r.  winter. 

tQtr,  nom.  pl.  of  tit.  ^^^ 

t^ixttn,    tr.    work,    produce,   do, 

perform,  operate. 
totrnilt,  ^i'  {or  adv.)  actual,  real. 
©ittii  [ffiitt],  m.  -t^e«,  -t^c.  host, 

landlord. 
iDtffen,  (irreg.)  tr.  know,  be  aware 

of;   with    infin.  know   how.    cis 

noun,  knowledge,  learning. 
©tffen fjftaft,  /.  -ten.  knowledge  ; 

science. 

mtmtt  [ffiittBCt],  m.   -x9,   -r. 
widower. 

tQO  adv.  (irUerrog.)  where?  in  what 
place?  conj.  (relcU.)  where  ;  in 
which,  at  which,  on  which,  etc. 
cf  time,  at  which  (time),  when. 
(for  too  compounded  with  prep*s. 
instead  of  loo0,  lOCt,  etc.  see 
173.2,  180.)  .Jjrr,  adv.  (inter- 
rog.)  or  conj.  (relat.)  whence, 
from  whence,  sjin,  adv.  or 
conj.  whither,  what  way.  sju, 
adv.  or  conj.  whereto,  to  what 
purpose. 

SBo^e.  /.  -d&en.  week. 

8Boge,  /.  -gen.  wave,  billow. 

1.  tOOl^f,  adv.  well,  in  good  manner 
or  degree  ;  often  used  to  make  a 


statement  less  defvnUe,  indeed, 
perhaps,  probably,  1  presume. 

etc.  mir  VH  —,  I  feel  well,  lefieit 

@te  —,  farewelL  sBfffinilt  «4*- 
well  known.  ctl|ttt«/-  good  deed, 
kindness,  benefit. 

2.  SBo^I,  n.  -led.  weal,  welfare,  ad- 
vantage. 

tOO^nflt,  i'nJtr-  dwell,  live,  reside. 

flBo|nort,  m.  dwelling  place. 

SBo^nttng,  /.  -gen.  dwelling,  lodg- 
ing, residence,  house. 

®0lt  m.  -fc8,  -otfc.  wolf. 

SBoIfe,  /.  -en.  cloud. 

lOOUeit,  (yrreg.)  tr.  will,  be  willing; 
intend,  desire,  wish ;  be  on  the 
point,  be  about;  claim,  assert 
see,  251,  258,  259. 

flSonne,  /•  -en.  joy,  pleasure, 
bliss,  rapture. 

tOOt«,  same  as  too. 

flBort  w-  -tc^f  -te  or  -orter.  word, 
term ;  expression,  speech. 

tOttttll,  adj.  (or  adv.)  wounded, 
sore,  hiui. 

flBltlttie,  /.  -ben.  wound,  hurt. 

Bnttber,   n.    -t%,   -X.      wonder, 
«miracle. 

lOtttttierliar^  adj.  (or  adv.)  wonder- 
ful, miraculous. 

tOltn)ietn,  reflex,  wonder,  be  aston- 
ished or  amazed. 

SBltnfdl,  m.  -W9,  -iinfc^c.  wish, 
desire. 

toitnfltetl,  tr.  wish,  desire,  long. 

Bitttie^  /.  -en.  worth;  dignity, 
high  rank  or  office. 

toitrfig^  ac&*.  (or  adv.)  worthy, 
deserving. 

ffitttje,  /.  -en.  spice. 

ffi^ttjel, /. -tn.  root. 

XtntC,  /.  -ten.  xenium  (name 
given  to  satyiical  epigrams  by 
Goethe  und  Schiller). 
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S^ih  /•  -tc"»  number  ;  figure. 

Sal^len,  tr,  tell  out;  pay  off. 

likiltUftr,  tell  over,  count,  number. 

3ttl|tt^  "*•  -^^^f  -a^ne.  tooth. 

jattr  <!<&'•  (OT*  odu.)  tender,  soft, 
delicate ;  slender,  frail. 

3ttttl|ett,  /•  tenderness,  softness. 

jartUfl^,  (idfj.  (or  adv.)  tender,  fond. 

3attii4!ett  /.  tenderness,  fond- 
ness. 

gaubern^  intr.  delay,  linger,  hesitate. 

gejfft,  num.  ten. 

3tt4en,  n.  -nS,  -n.  token,  sign, 
mark  ;  signal ;  miracle,  wonder. 

^ti^tn,tr.  show,  point  out;  dis- 
play, reflex,  show  one's  self, 
appear. 

gcif e,  /.  -ten.  line,  row. 

Stiif  /•  -ten.   time,  season. 

Settung,  /.  -qm*  tidings,  news ; 
newspaper. 

Stlt,  »•  -tc§,  -tc.   tent. 

gets  insep^le  prefix,  see  307.7. 

^ttbttibtn,  0.  wJtr  f.  or  ir.  break 
asunder  or  in  pieces,  shatter. 

Jftfatteitf  0.  intr.  f.  fall  to  pieces, 
crumble,  become  ruined ;  fall 
out.  jerfalletl,  p'pfe,  decayed, 
ruinous  ;  not  on  good  terms,  at 
variance. 

gerf el^eit,  tr.  tear,  mangle. 

§errei§ett,  0.  ir.  tear  in  pieces, 
rend  asunder,  intr.  f.  be  torn 
asunder. 

gerftOTCtl^  tr,  destroy,  ruin,  demol- 
ish. I 

3trflreu]|||0,  /.  -en.  scattering; 
diversion,  amusement;  absence 
of  mind. 

gif  (f  n,  0.  ir.  draw,  pull ;  attract ; 
extract,  obtain,  bring  ;  bring  up. 
reflex,  draw  or  move  slowly, 
march ;  stretch,  extend,  intr.  f. 
proceed,  move;  march,  go  on 
an  expedition. 


Sitl,  n.  -%  -tc.  end,  limit ;  goal, 

aim,  object 
gtemeil^  inlr.  (with  dot,)  beseem, 

become,  suit,  be  fitting  for. 
gtemH4»  odj-  (or  adv.)  suitable, 

proper;  moderate,  tolerable. 
gierf  It,  tr.  adorn,  ornament. 
Simmer,  n.  -v9,  -r.  room,  aparte- 

ment. 
3inn,  n   -nne«.  tin.    ^folbat,  m. 

tin-soldier. 
gittetn,  intr.  tremble,  quake. 
3otn,  TO.  -ne8.   anger,  wrath. 
gorntg,  adj.  (or  adv.)  angry. 
gU,    adv.    and    sep*le    prefix,    to; 

together,   closed;    wUh  adj.  or 

adv.  too,  overmuch,  in  excess. 
prep.  (wUh  dot.)  to,  unto ;  in 

addition  to,  besides  ;  at,  in,  by; 

in  order  to,  for ;   on,  in ;   toith 

preceding,  dot.,  toward,  as  sign 

of  in/in.,  to,  in  order  to. 
gubrreiten,     tr.     prepare,     make 

ready. 
gtlirtngeit,  (irreg.)  tr.  with  occils. 

and  dai.  bring  to,  offer,  present; 

wUh    accus.    only,   pass  (time), 

spend. 
Suiftt    /•    -ten.      training,    dis- 
cipline. 
glllfen,  intr.  1^  or  f.    move  with  a 

quick    motion,    throb,   quiver, 

flash,  tr.  shrink,  shrug. 

Suiter,  TO.  -r«,  -r.   sugar,   smert 

71.  sweetmeats,  confectionary, 
candy. 

guerft,  odv.  at  first. 

gufa^reit,  0.  intr.  f.  (wUh dot.)  drive 
or  ride  to,  come  in,  approach. 

guflitftern,  tr.  whisper. 

gufrte))en,  adj.  (or  adv.)  at  peace, 
content,  pleased. 

Sttg,  '»•  -gc«,-uge.  drawing,  pull; 
impulse ;  draught,  breath ;  ex- 
pedition. 
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gn^ftngfid)*,  od/.  (or  adv.)  access- 
ible, affable. 

)llgelirn,  0.  intr.  f.  (loOA  dflrf.)  go 
to,  approach ;  go  on,  proceed, 
happen,  come  to  pass. 

3tt0f  1»  w.  -Id,  -(.  rein,  bridle. 

)ltgl(t4>  ^^'  ^^  ^®  same  time. 

jngrrifen,  0,  irdr,  (wUh  dot.)  take 
hold  of,  seize  ;  lay  hold,  fall  to. 

3tttnnft#  /•  ^^e  to  come,  future. 

gnmadieil,  tr.  make  to,  shut, 
fasten. 

SttttB^f  /•  -9«n*  tongue;  language, 

speech. 
lUttttn,  intr.  (voUh  dot.)  address; 

exhort,  urge ;  try  to  console  or 

pacify. 
gnritff^  fidv,  and  sep^U  prefix,  back- 
ward, back ;  behindhand,  in  the 

rear. 
pirndbltihtn,  0,  irdr,  f.    remain 

behind. 
Jltrttifgetlltlttiett,   0,  tr.   win  back 

again. 
iUtuittfittn,  intr.   f.    turn  back, 

return. 
guritiflomnteit,  0.  Mr.   f.    come 

back,  return. 
3ttrUfIf4tfff It,  tr.  send  back. 
JUritlffetn,    0,  intr.   f.    be  behind 

hand  or  back. 
Sttritlftierlaitgeit,  tr,  demand  back. 


JuritlftDeifeil,  0.  tr.  send  back,  re- 
ject. 

3ttrttl^ie(ett,  0.  tr.  draw  back, 
withdraw,  re/lex.  move  back, 
retreat^  withdraw. 

Sttfammeit,  adv.  and  sep'U  pr^. 
tc^ether,  in  company,  jointly. 

infammrnf^melsfii,   0.    iMr.    f. 

melt    together,     run    together, 
dwindle  away. 

Sttfantmetiprjeti,  intr.  I  tumble 
together,  collapse,  fall  in.     * 

lUitantn,  tr.  {wUh  dot.)  entrust  to, 
confide  in.  as  noun,  trusty  con- 
fidence. 

gtttlOt,  culv.  before,  formerly. 

JUtoeilftt/  adv.  at  times,  occasion- 
aUy. 

Stonng,  m.  --flc«,  -angc.  compul- 
sion, coercion,  force, 

Jtoanjtg,  num.  twenty. 

3  to  at,  adv.  or  conj,  to  be  sure,  in- 
deed. 

StOtd,  m.  -cfe«,  -dt.  aim,  end, 
design,  purpose. 

Jttiet,  num.  two.  smald,  twice. 

JtnetfettOd,  adj.  {or  adv.)  doubt- 
less. 

Jtoeiffltt,  intr.  doubt 

Stoetg,  m.  -gc«,  -gc.  twig,  branch 

Jtoiltgftt,  0.  tr.  force,  compeL 

jtniUf,  num.  twelve. 


II.  ENGLISH-GERMAN  VOCABULARY. 


a,  an,  indef.  art.  eitt,  eine, 

able,  adj.  fai^ig. 

able :  to  be  — ,  fonncn  (irreg.):  see 

254. 
about,  prep,  um  (accus.),  fiber  (ac- 

cus.  or  dflrf.).  adv,  ^crum,  uml^cr; 

ungefct^r.  round  about,  um  * . . . 

l^erum. 
aboye,  adv.  obcn.  prep,  fiber. 
abstain,    irdr,    fxdj   ent^alten    0, 

(from,  dot.). 
accept,  tr,  Qime^men  0.  tr. 
accompany,  tr.  begleiten. 
accordinglj,  adv.  alfo. 
account:  on  —  ot^   prep,  n)egen 

(gen.),  uor. 
accuse,  tr.  anf(agen  (of,  gen.). 
accustom,  tr.  gemo^nen  (to,  an). 
accustomed,  adj.  getvo^nt  (govern- 
ing acciut.  with  fein). 
acquainted:  be  —  with,  fennen 

(irreg.)  tr.  become  —  With,  !en= 

nen  lerncn. 
acre,  3l(fer,  m.  -r«,  fleeter. 
act:  —  as  1^  t^un  old  0. 
actiTity,  X^atigfcit,  /. 
admire,  tr.  beh^unbern. 
adyantage,    ^ort^eil    [=tti\],  m. 

-l«,  -le. 
adyloe^   !Rat^    [^at],  m.    -t^e$, 

adyise,  tr.  ratten  [raten]  0.  intr. 

(dot.). 
aflkir,  @ad^e,  /.  -d^en ;  ®t\6)^\t,  n. 

-t«,  -tc. 


afknid :  be  —,  ftc^  ffird^ten  (of, 

Dor). 
after,  prep,  nad^  {dot.),  one .... 

another,  nad^einanber.  adv,  and 

conj.  nad^bcm. 
afternoon,   92ad^mittag,   m.  -gd, 

afterwards,  adv.  nad^l^er,  barauf, 

.    barnad^. 

again,  adv.  niieber,  nod^  etnmaL 

come    — ,    iPicberfommen     0. 

intr.  f. 
age,  filter,  n.  -r8,  -r. 
alas,  interj.  tvel) !  adi ! 
aliye,  adj.  Icbcubig. 
all,  adj.  all  (see  193),  ganj. 
allow,  tr.  erlaiibcn.  intr.  (dat.)la^en 

0.  be  —  ed,  biirfcn :  see  258. 
alone,  adj.  or  ad'\  aUein.  all  — , 

gcyi,^  allein. 
along,  prep.  ent(ang  (gen.). 
already,  ad  .  ft^on,  bcrcits. 
also,  adih  axidj,  nod).  ' 
althong:h,  conj  obglcidj,  objc^on. 
always,  adr.  inimer,  ftct«. 
America,  ?lmcrifa,  n.  -a«. 
American,  5lmerifaner,  m.  -v«,-r ; 

^linerifanerin,  /.  -inncn. 
American,  adj.  amerifantfd). 
among,  prep,  nnter  (dat.  oraccus.). 
amuse,  tr.  amnftven.  be  -  d,  fid) 

anuijivcn. 
amusement,  5Sergnugcn,n.  -n«,  -n, 
amusing,  adj.  amufant 
an,  see  a. 
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and,  cofv*.  unb. 

angry,  a^\  gomlg. 

animal,    X^irr   [^ier],   n.    -re9, 

-re. 
another,  adj,  ein  anbcr,  no^  cin : 

see  198.3c. 
answer,  ir.   and  intr.  antmorteit 

{dot.), 
answer,  5(nttt)ort,  /.  -ten. 
anteebamber,  ^orgemoc^,  n.  -(ffes, 

-Qd)cr. 
anj,  adj.  irgenb  ein.  not  — ,  fcin : 

see  195.2.  —  one,  3eber,  3ebcr> 

ntann.   —  thing,  Qtroa^,  xoa^, 

oiled,  not  —  thing,  9^i(^t9. 
iqipear,  intr.    erfc^cinen  0.,  au^-^ 

fel)en  0.,  fc^einen  0. 
i^iearanee,  Snfe^en,  n.  -nd,  -n. 
apple,  3lpfe(,  m,  -U,  %tpitl 
April,  ^pri(,  m.  -(«. 
arm,  3(rm,  m.  -nie«,  -me.  -chair, 

army,  ^eer,  n.  -rc«,  -re. 
aronnd,  prep,  um  (acetic. ),  urn . . . 

^crnm. 
arriye,  intr,  anfommen  0,  f. 
art,   ^unfl,  /.    -flnfle.    -school, 

^unPfd^ule,/. 
artist,  ^ilnftlcr,  m.  -r«,  -  r. 
as,  od  .  a(9,  trie ;  fo.  as  if,  aH  ob. 

as  soon  as,  fobalb. 
ashamed :  .be  — ,  fic^  fdjcimcn. 
ask,  ir.  frag  en.  —  after,  fid)  er* 

Tunbigen  nacf). 
asleep,  ado.  im  @c^Iafe.    be  — , 

fc^tafcn. 
assemble,   tr.    ucrfammcht,    fam= 

nteln.  inir.  ftd^  ocrfammcht. 
at,  prep,  an,  gu,  bei,  um.  —  home, 

3n  ^oufc.  — twelre  o'clork,  um 

gttjolf  Uf)r.  —  an  end,  iiu  Gube. 

—  all,  ganjunbgar.   not  — all, 

gar  ui(^t.    —  least,  mcnigftenS. 
Angnst,  STugufl,  m.  -t8. 
annt^  Xontc,  /.  -ten. 


author,  SScrfaffcr,  m.  -rS,  -r. 
antamn,  $erbft,  m.  -te3,  -te. 
arenge,  ^r.  rdd^en. 
await,  tr.  ermarten,  tDartcn  auf. 
awake,  tr.  trecfen.  intr.  ertoad^en, 

aufmac^en. 
away,  a^j.  toeg,  fort,  be  — ,  fort 

fciu. 

back,   adj.  jointer,    adv.  gurucf; 

rurfttjart«. 
bad,  adj.  {adv.  -ly)   fc^teti^t,  bofe. 

—  fortune,  Unglucf,  n. 
bag,  '^eutct,  n.  -18,  -I. 
bake,  tr.  bacf  en  0.,  braten  0. 
baptize,  tr.  taufcu. 
bar-room,  @d|cnfftube,  /.  -ben. 
be,  intr.  fein  0.  f.,    merbcn  0.  f., 

Meibcn,  0.  f.  be  (as  to  health), 

ft(^  befiuben  0.  there  are,  etc 

e8  gibt,  etc. 
bear,  <r.  iragcu  0..  ertragen  0. 
beautiful,  cd/.  (a/u.  -ly)  fd)dn. 
beauty,  ®(^ou^cit,/.  -ten. 
because,  covj.  tueil. 
be  some,  iw<r.  merben  0.  J. 
bed,  33ett,  n.  -tte«,  -tte  or  -ttcn. 

to  -,  iiu  «cttc,  in«  SBett. 
beer,  53icr,  n.  -re«,  -re. 
before,  j/rep.  tjor  (accus.  or  dot.). 

conj.  beoor,  e^e.  ady.  Dormer. 
beg,  tr.  bitten  0.,  bettehi.  go  beg- 
ging, bettein  ge^en. 
beg^n,  intr.  anfangen  0. 
beginning,  ^nfang,  m.  -g«,  -finge. 
behind,    prep.  t)inter  (occiis.    or 

dot). 
behold,  tr.  erblicfen. 
belief,  ©laube,  m.  -en«,  -en. 
beliere,  tr.  gfauben. 
belong,    intr.  gc^oren,  ange^oren 

(to,  dai.). 
bench,  SBanf,  /.  -onfe. 
beseem,  impers.  giemen  {dot.),  ftdft 

jiemen. 
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beside^  prep,  neoen  {accus.  or  dot.). 

adv.  aud). 
best,  adj.  (or  adv.)  bcfl. 
betake  one's  sell^  jtc^  begeben  0. 
betrayer,  3>crratl)cr  [4cr],  m.  -r«, 

-r. 
better,  adj.  (or  adv.)  bcffcr. 
better,  ir.  tjcrbcffcrn. 
bid,  tr.  ^cigen  0.,  bcfc^ten  0.  (dot.). 
big,  adj.  grog,  bid,  ^0(^. 
bind^  ir.  binben  0. 
bird,  55ogcI,  m.  -I«,  -ogcL  littie  -, 

53ogIcin,  n,  -n«,  -n.  - 
birthday,  ©eburtdtag,  m. 
bit,  eturf , ».  -d 8,  -de ;  53i«d)cn,  n. 

-nS,  -n. 
bite,  ir.  beigen  0. 
bitter,  adj.  (adv.  -ly)  bitter,  grim* 

wig. 
black,  adj.  fd^mar}. 
blame,  tr.  tabeln. 
bless,  ir.  fegnen. 
blood,  ^(ut,  n.  -ted. 
blossom,  mmije  [SBlilte],  /.  -tl|en. 
blae,  adj.  b(au. 
book,  Su(^,  n.  -  (^c«,  -fld^er. 
bom,  geboren. 
both,  adj.  beibe,  aHe  betbe. 

bottle,  Sl^W^f  /•  -ft^cn. 

boy,  ^obe,  m.  -en,  -en. 

braye,  adj.  (adv.  -ly)  tapfer. 

bread,  SBrob,  w.  -be«. 

break,  <r.  brcti^en  0.   Mr.    »er* 

brcd^en,  gerbrec^en  0.   —  open, 

crbrcc^en  0. 
breakfast,  grul)ftM,  n.  -d9,  -de. 
break&st,  intr.  frii^ftiiden. 
bril)e,  tr.  beped^en  0. 
bridge,  ©rude,  /.  -den. 
bright,  adj.  ^eU. 
bring,  tr.  bringen  (irreg.).  —  back, 

iTjieberbringen  0.,  tuieberl^otcn. 
broad,  adj.  breit. 
brook,    S3ad^,    m.   -dfte«,  -fid^c; 

©rflnntein,  n.  -n«/  -n. 


brother,  S9rubcr,  m.  -r«,  -fiber. 
building,  C'^cbaube,  n.  be«,  -be. 
bnm,  ir.  brcniicn  (irreg.).  inir.  toer* 

brcuucii  [irreg.). 
business,  C^cfd)att,  n.  -t«,  -te. 
busy,  aJj.    bcjd)aftigt.    be  —  or 

busied,  fid)  beid)attigen. 
but,  co)ij.  aber,  fonbern,  aUein,bo(l^. 

nothing  — ,  ni(^t«  qI«. 
buy,  tr.  faufcn. 
by,  prep,  bei,  neben.  after  passive, 

burd),  t)or.  longer  -  three  feet, 

urn  brei  gufe  (auger,  cic 

call,  tr.  rufeu  0.,  ucuueu  (irreg.), 

!)ei6eu  0.  —  away,  abrufen.  be 

called,  l)ci6eu. 
camp,  !i!agcr,  n.  -r8,  -r. 
can,  (irreg.)  fouueu  :  see  254. 
carpet,  Xapcte,  /.  -ten. 
carriage,  Sageu,  m.  -n«,  -iigen  or 

-n. 
carry,  tr.  tvagcu  0. 
cast  down,  tr.  ftur jeu. 
castle,  ed)(o6,  w.  -ffcd,  -offer. 
cathedral,  ®om,  m.  -me«,  -me. 
catch,  tr.  fangeu  0.    ■-  cold,  fic^ 

crfciUen. 
cause,  intr.  laffeu :  see  243.1.56. 
cease,  infr.  aufl)orcu. 
certainly,  ad  .  getvig. 
change,  tr.  ciubcru,  ucrciubern.  in/r. 

fid)  ucrdubcvu. 
charitable,  adj.  barui^cr^ig. 
charity,  53arm^ergig!elt,/.;  2BoM- 

tt)atigfeit,  /. 
Charles,  tart,  m.  -I«. 
charming,  af)".  (adv.  -ly)  reigeub, 

aUcrliebft. 
chat,  intr.  ptaubern. 
cheap,  adj.  bittig. 
cherish,  tr.  fd)a^eu. 
child,  tiub,  n.  -beS,  -ber. 
chilly:  be-,  \x'6\tdn, impers.  wUh 

daJt. 
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chooHe,  tr.  toaf^ltn. 

ChristLuiy  CE^riP,  m.  -ten,  -ten; 

(Sljriftin,  /.  -  inncn. 
chnrch,  kixd^c,  /.  -  d)ciu 
city,  ®tabt,  /.  -cibte. 
claim,  make  —  to,  tuoUcu:  see 

258. 
derer,  a^ij,  Hug. 
dimb,     tr,    fleigen   0.,     ]^inauf« 

fleigen. 
cloister,  ^lojlcr,  n.  -r8,  -oflcr. 
clothes,  dothingy  ^tciber,p/. 
dead,  Solfc,/.  -!en. 
coachman,  ^utfc^er,  m,  -x^,  -x, 
coat,  'Stod,  m.  -cfed,  -ocfe. 
coffee,  Coffee,  m.  -ce«. 
cold,  adj.  {adv,  -ly)  fatt.  catch  — , 

ft^  er!d(ten. 
Cologne  (the  city),  ^oin,  n.  -n«. 
colored,  od;.  bunt. 
come,  intr,  lommeu  0,  f.  —  back, 

juriidfommcn,   giirilcfteliren.    — 

forth,  l^crt»orfomntcu.  —  to  one's 

help,  eincm  ;;u  ^lilfe  fommen. 

—  oat,  l)inau«fommcn. 
comfort,  tr.  troflen. 
command,  tr.  ^eigen,  befel^tcn  (dai.) 

0.,  gebictcn  (dot.)  0. 
command,  Scfcl^t,  m.  -I«,  -Ic. 
commit,  tr.  bege^cn  0. 
commanicate,  tr,  mttt^eiteu  [4ei» 

Icn]  (to,  dcrf.). 
companion,  @efdl)rtc,  m.  -cii. 
company,  ©efcUJd^aft,  /.  -ten. 
complain,  intr.  !(agen. 
complete,  tr.  t)oUenben. 
complete,  adj.   {adv.  -ly)   tooIUg, 

tjoQenbet. 
comrade,  ^amcrab,  m.  -ben,  -ben ; 

©cfett,  m.  -en,  -en. 
concern  one's  self^  ftd)  befummcrn. 
concerning,  prep,  njegen  {(jen.). 
condemn,  tr.  t>erbaminen. 
confidence,  SSertroncn,  n.  -n«. 
conquer,  tr.  erobern. 


consider,  tr.  betrac^ten.  —  as,  ijaU 

ten  fiir  0. 
console,  tr.  troflen. 
contain,  tr.  ent^alten  0. 
contemplate,  tr.  betrad)ten. 
content,  adj.  jufrieben. 
content  one's  self,  ftc^  begnugen. 
cook,  tr.  foc^en. 
cool,  a^.  (adv.  -ly)  fii^t. 
copy,  tr.  obfc^reiben  0. 
comer,  Gcfe,  /.  -rf en. 
cost,  tr.  foflen. 
costly,  adj.  foflUc^,  foflbnr. 
count  (earl),  @raf,  m.  -fen,  -fen. 
countras,  ©rfipn,  /.  -inncn. 
country,  ?anb,  n.    -be^%  -anbcr. 

natlTC  -,  SSaterlanb,  n. 
couple,  'jpaar,  n.  -re«,  -re. 
courage,  2)^nt^  VMnt],  m.  -tbe«; 

Sapferfeit,  /. 
cousin,  ^Better,  m.  -r«,    rn  ;  S^ou^ 

fine,  /.  -nen. 
coward,  geigting,  m.  -g?,  -gc. 
create,  fd)nffen  0. 
crime,  2$crbrerf)cn,  n.  -ns,  -n. 
criminal,  SBerbredjer,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
crowd,    ©ebrcinge,    n.    -^g,    -c; 

3Jicnge,  /.    -gen;     (B6)aax,  f. 

-rcn. 
crown,  ^rone,  /.  -nen. 
cup,  Saffe,  /.  -ffcn ;    S?ed)er,  m. 

-r«,  -r. 
curse,  tr.  fludjen  inJtr.  {with  dot.  or 

auf). 
cut,  tr.   fc^neiben  0.    —  off,   ah=^ 

f(^(agen  0.,  abfd^neiben  0. 

dance,  irdr.  tongen. 
danger,  ©efabr,  /.  -ren. 
dangerous,  adj.  gefa^rtid^. 
dare,  irdr.  fid)  njagen ;  burfen :  see 

253. 
dark,  adj.  bnnfet. 
daughter,  %o6)itx,  fi  -bd^tcn 
day,  Xag,  w.  -ge«,  -gc. 
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dead,  adj.  tobt  [tot]. 

dear,  adj,  lieb,  mert^  [loert],  tfjtmx 

[tcucr]. 
death,  Xob,  m.  -bed^  -be. 
debate,  intr.  bebattiercn,  ftd^  fiveU 

tenO. 
deceiye,  tr.  betrugen  0. 
December,  ^December,  m.  -rd. 
declare,  tr.  erflareti. 
deed,  Z\)ai,  /.  -ten. 
delight:  it  delights  me,  ed  freut 

deep,  adj.  tief. 

delirer,  tr.  ablicfern. 

demand,  tr.  i^erlangen. 

deny,  tr.  Dcrfagen. 

descend,  tr.  (or  intr,)  ^crab*  or  l|in* 

untcr=ftcigen  0. 
describe,  tr.  befc^reiben  0. 
description,      ^eft^reibung,      /. 

-gen. 
desert,  tr.  oerlaffen  0. 
deserre,  tr.  Derbienen.   -ing,  t)er« 

bient. 
deyote  one's  self,  ftd^  n^ibmen. 
die,  irdr.  fterben  0.  f. 
difBcnlt,  adj.  fc^mer. 
diligent^  adj.  {adv.  -ly)  ffeiglg. 
dinner,  iKittagSeffcn,  n.  -n«,  -n. 
direct,    od;.    (odf.     -ly)    birect, 

gerabcn  SBcg«. 
disappear,  intr.  tjerfd^rotnben  0. 
discoyery,   ©rfinbung,    /.  -gen; 

@ntbc(fung,  /.  -gen. 
distant,  adj.  entfernt,  fern,  tt)eit. 
diyine^  adj.  gottlic^. 
do,  tr.  (or  inir.)  t^un  0.,  madden. 

—  without,  entbel)ren.  how  — 

yon  —  ?  ttiie  get)t  e«  3t)nen? 
doctor,    5lvgt,   m.    -te«,   derate; 

!5)octor,  m.  -r«,  -ren. 
dog,  $unb,  m.  -  be«,  -be. 
door,  Xt\^x,  f.  -ren. 
down,   adv.    ^erunter,    ^inunter, 

^erab,  f)inab :  see  362.3,  379.1. 


draw  near,  inir.  ^d)  nfi^ern  (to, 

dat.). 
dream,  ^raum,  m.  -mt^,  -dumc. 
dream,  intr.  (or  tr.)  trdumen. 
dress,  ^leib,  n.  -be«,  -ber. 
dress,  tr.   !(eiben.   intr.    fx(S)   an> 

jie^en  0. 
drink,  tr.  trinfen  0. 
drire^  tr.  (or  inir.)  fa^ren  0.,  fu^= 

ren.  —  (for  pleasure),  fpQjicicn 

fa^ren.   —  by  or  past,  oorbci 

fa^ren  (an).  —  oat,  tr.  tJcrjagcn. 

—  up,  t)orfat)ren. 
dnke,    ^erjog,   m.  -ge8,  -gc   or 

-ogc. 
during,  prq>.  md^renb  (gen.). 
duty,  ^^f  fiix^t,  /.  -ten. 
dwell,  intr.  rco^nen. 
dwelling,  SBo^uung,  /.  -geiu 

each,  pron.  adj.  jcbcr,  ein  ieber.  — 

one,  jeber :  see  190.  —  other, 

einanber ;   ftc^,  un«,    etc. :    s^e 

156.4. 
eager,  adj.  (ado.  -ly)  eifrig. 
ear,  O^r,  n.  -re«,  -ren.    -ring, 

O^rring,  m. 
early,  adj.  fru^. 
earn,  tr.  geminnen  0. 
earnestness,  @rnft,  m.  -fted. 
earth,  (Srbe,  /.  -ben. 
easy,  adj.  (adv.  -ly)  leid^t. 
eat,  tr.  effen  0.,  fpeifen  intr. 
education,  @i*gie^ung,  /. 
either,    conj.     tucbcr,     entix)eber> 

either . . .  .  or . . .,  enttoeber . . . 

ober .  . . 
emperor,  ^aifcr,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
employment,     ^efc^aftigung,    /. 

-gen. 
empty,  adj.  obe,  Iccr. 
end,  (Snbe,  n.  -e8,  -n.  at  an  - ,  jn 

@nbe. 
endearor,  intr.  ftd^  befheben,  t>tx» 

fud^en. 
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cndesTor,  ^eflreben,  n.  -n9. 
enemy,  Jsdnh,  m.  -be9,  -be. 
EngUnd,  (Snglanb,  n.  -b9. 
Englisli,  adj.  enflUfc^. 
liiigHfthmiMij  @iigidnber,  m.  -rd, 

-r. 
e^toj,  «r.    ftc^  freucn  (gen.),  ge* 

nleficn  0.    (g€n.\    fro^  merbcn 

enoiidr^  ^v  OCTiug. 
entice^  ^r.  locfen,  anfocfen. 
entire,  adj.  gaitj.   {adv.  -Ij)  ganj 

unb  gar,  DoUig. 
especially,  adu.  befonberd. 
estate,  ®ut,  n.  -tc«,  -iltcr ;  ?anb* 

gilt,  n. 
eternal,  ac?/.  {adv.  -ly)  etvig. 
eren,  adu.  fdbft,  cud).  —  1^  felbfl 

menn,  auc^  menn,  obgletc^. 
erenin^,  '31benb,  m.  -b«,  -be. 
every,  jcber  (190).  every  one,  ein 

jebcr,  alle,  atte«  (198),    3cbcr== 

monn  (187).  everything,  atled 

(193).      everywhere,       adv. 

iiberaU. 
evil,  off^*.  bo^. 
evil,     ba«    SBSfe,    S3o8l)ett,     /. 

-ten. 
example,  53clft)lct,  n.  -{9,  -U,  for 

— ,  gum  SBeifplct. 
exchan^  tr.  oertaufd^en. 
excuse,  tr.  ent|ci^utbigeu. 
expect,  tr.  ernjartcn. 
expedition,  3"0f  ^-  -9c«,  -ugc. 
experiene^  ^.  crtcben. 
explain,  ^.  er!((ircn.    -  one's  self 

to  anyone,   etnem  9lebe  flel^en 

P. 
^e,  Stugc,  n.  -«,  -n. 


laee,  mfi(fjt,  n.  -t«,  -ter. 

fidl,  in«r.  faUcn  0.   —  together, 

gufamtnenflilrjcn. 
tSuniHy,  gamltic,  /.  -lcn» 
fiimowu  odi.  berit^m:. 


Ikr,  adj.  {or  adv.)  iweit.   not  — , 

unroeit.   not  —  fh^m,  prep.  un« 

welt  (gen.). 
fate,  ©d^icffol,  n.  -l«,  -Ic. 
fiither,    23atcr,    m.    -r«,    -atcr* 

—  land,  35atedanb,  n. 
fiiolt,  getter,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
fear,  gurd^t,  /. 
fear,    tr.    fiirt^ten,    ftci^    fiirci^ten 

(oor). 
fearful,  adj.  furd^tbar. 
FebrufU7,  gcbruar,  m.  -r8. 
feel,  intr.  fid)  fii^len,  fid^  bcfinbcn 

0.,  fein  (tDi^/^  (fat^.j:  see  292.4. 
feeling,  ®cfu^(,  n.  -Ie8,  -le. 
fellow-citizen,  ^itbiirger,  m.  -v9, 

-r. 
fetch,  ^.  l^olen. 
few,-  adj.  ttjcnig,   menige.   a  — , 

clnigc  {pi.),  nidft  Diele. 
field,  gelb,  n.  -be«,  -ber. 
fight,  intr.  tampfen. 
find,  tr.  fiuben  0. 
fine,  ad;,  fein ;  fc^on. 
finger,  ginger,  m.  -x9,  -r. 
fllnish,  tr.  OoUenben. 
finished,  adj.  fertig,  t^ottenbet. 
fire,  gcucr,  n.  -r8,  -  r. 
first,  adj.  crfl.  adu.  erfl,  guerfl. 
flame,  glamme,  /.  -men. 
Florence,  glorcng,  n. 
flower,  ^(umc,  /.  -men. 
follow,  tr.  fotgen  {dai.). 
foUowing,  adj.  folgenb. 
fool,  Xl)or,  m.  -rc«,  -ren. 
foolish,  adj.  bumm. 
foot,  gu6,  m.  -ffeS,  -fiffe. 
for,  conj.  benn.  prep,  f  iir  (accus.), 
gu  (dot.),  fcit  {dat.),  \>ox  {dot.  or 
a^cus.). 
forbid,  tr.  Derbieten  0. 
force,  tr.  gttitngen  0. 
foreign,  adj.  fremb.   —  land^  bit 

grembe. 
forest^  SSalb,  m.  -bee,  -atber* 
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forever,  adv.  anf  ctt)lg. 

for^t,  tr.  tocrgcffcn  0. 

forgiye,  tr.  ocrgcbcn  0. 

former,  adj.  (adv.  -ly)  frill|er. 

fortime,  ®turf,  n.  -cfe«,  -de. 

forward,  adv.  oortuartd. 

four,  nwwi.  t)icr. 

France,  granfrcit^,  n.  -d)§. 

Frederick,  gricbrid^,  m.  -d)«. 

free,  *r.  befreicn. 

free,      adj.      (adv.    .  -ly)     frci. 

—  thought,  ©cbanfenfrci^eit,  /. 
fk-eedom,  grcl^cit,/. 

French,  adj.  frangoftfci^.    —  man, 
gran^ofc,       m.      -fen,       -fen. 

—  woman,  grangofm,  /.  -inncn. 
fresh,  adj.  frifdj. 

IHend,  grcunb,  m.  -be8,  -  be. 
fHendly,  adj.  {or  adv.)  frcunbtic^. 
fHendship,  grennbfc^aft,  /.  -ten. 
fright,  @(^rccf,  m.  -rf e8,  -de. 
fHghtened :  he  — ,  crfd^reden,  [idj 

cvfcf)rcden  (iiber). 
from,  prep.  Don,  auS  (dot.);  dot. 

COS" :  see  222.1,3. 
ftnit,  Rrud)t,/.    uc^te. 
frastrate,  tr.  »ereite(n. 
full,  adj.  Dott  (of,  gen.). 
Itimisli,  tr.  meubtieren. 
ftirther,  adj.  {or  adv.)  njeiter. 

game,  @plet,  n.  -te8,  -le. 
garden,  ©arten,  m.  -n«,  -orten. 
gardener,  ©artner,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
gay,  adj.  fro^;  {in  color)  bunt. 
general,  ©encrat,  m.  -I«,  -cite. 
genius,  ®cnie,  n.  -ie«,  -ie«. 
gentleman,  ^err,  m.  -rrn,  -rrcn. 
German,  adj.  beutfd^.   noun,  bet 

2)eutftf|e,  €<c. 
Oermany,  2)eutft^(anb,  n.  -b«. 
get,  tr.  l^oten,  tjerfc^affen.     away, 

ftc^  (o^mat^en  (»on).  —  np,  auf^^ 

fte^en  0. 
gift,  ®abe,  /.  -htxu 


giri,  SWabc^en,  n.  -n«,  -n. 

giyi^  tr.  fd)enfen,  geben  0.  —one's 
hand,  bie  ^anb  reic^en.  —  np, 
tr.  cutfagcn  0.  {dat.),  aufgcben  0. 

glad,   adj.  gtiidlit^.     he  — ,  firf| 

frcueu. 
glance,  intr.  bUden. 
glass,  @la8,  n.  -fe«,  -afcr. 
go,   intr.  ge^en   0.    —  along  or 

too,  mitgeiien.   —  away,  fort- 

ge^en,   abreifen.    —  oat,  au8=» 

gc^en,  ]^inau«ge^en. 
God,  @ott,  m.  -tteS,  -otter. 
godlike,  adj.  gotttid^. 
gold,   @o(b,   71.  -be8.    -:-  piece^ 

©olbftad,  n. 
golden,  adj.  gotben. 
good,  adj.  gut.   a  —  deal,  biet. 

—  fortune,  ®ii\d,  n.  -de«. 
gOTcmment,  Stegierung,  /.  -gen. 
gracious,  adj.  gncibig. 
great,  adj.  grog,  fjoc^. 
green,  adj.  griin. 
grim,  adj.  {adv.  -ly)  grimmtg. 
grow,  intr.  tvad)]en  0. ;  tt)erben  0. 
guardian,  5$ormunb,  m.  -be8,  -be. 
guest,  ®aft,  m.  -tc«,  -cifte. 
guilty,  adj.  fc^ulbig. 

hair,  §aar,  n.  -re«,  -re. 

half,  adj.  {or  adv )  fjaif).    —  an 

hour,  elne  ^albc  @tunbe. 
haU,  ®aat,  m.  -te«,  -ate. 
hand,    $anb,  /.   -cinbe.    on  the 

other  — ,  adv.  bag  eg  en. 
handsome,  adj.  fd^on. 
hang,  tr.  or  intr.  ^dngen. 
happiness,  (Sliid,  n.  -deg. 
happy,  adj.  fttiidtid). 
hard,  adj.  Ijavt,  f(l)tt)er. 
hardly,  ado.  fanm. 
hasty,  adj.  {adv.  -ly)  ^aftig,  cltig. 
hat,  §nt,  m.  -te§,  -iite. 
hate,  ^.  ftaffen. 
hateful,  adj.  {or  adv.)  gel^fifftg. 
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hatred,  $ag,  m.  -ffe9. 

hare,  tr,  ^aben  (irreg,).  hare  to, 
milffen :  see  256.  hare  (a  thing 
done),  laffen :  see  348.1,56,(2. 

helpers,  pron.  er;  bcrjcnlgc,  bcr. 
—  who,  wer. 

head,     Ji^opf,    m.    -fe«,    -d))fe; 

health,  ©efunb^eit,  /. 

healthj,  a4i.  gefunb. 

hear,  tr.  I^oren. 

heed,  <r.  adftten  (gen.),  take—,  ftci^ 

^ilten. 
heir,  Srbe,  m.  -ben,  -ben. 
help,  tr.  j^clfcn  0.  (dot,),  gu  $fllfc 

fommcn  (dcrf.). 
help,  $atfc,  /. 
h^pfal,  (M^*.  ^aifreic^. 
Henrj,  §cinrid|,  m.  -c^«. 
her,  pers.  pron.   fte*  poss.  pron. 

ihv,  ber  i^rige. 
hero,  ^clb,  m.  -ben,  -ben. 
heroine^  $c(bln,  /.  -inncn. 
hide,  ^.  t)erbfrgen  0. 
higrl^  a4;.  ^oc^  (^o^er  etc.). 
him,  i^n.    —  seU^  felbfl. 
liinder,  ^r.  ^tnbern. 
hire,  tr.  miet^cn  [mieten]. 
his,  poss.  pron.  fcin,  ber  fcintge. 
history,  @ef(^it^te,  /.  -ten. 
hold,  tr.  Ijaittn  0. 
home,  $eimat   [*mat],  /.  -en.  at 

— ,  gu  C>aufc. 
honor,  S^re,  /.  -rcn. 
honor,  tr.  e^ren. 
honorable,     adj.     e!|rUci),   e^rcu^ 

liaft. 
hope^  irdr.  ^offen. 
hope,  ©offmmg,  /.  -gen. 
horrorstrnck :  be  — ,  grouen  {im- 

pers.  with  dat). 

horse,  $fcrb,  n.  -be8,  -be. 
hot,  ddj.  l^eig. 
hoar,  ©tunbe,  /.  -ben. 
honse^  ^ans,  n.  -fee,  -eiufer. 


how,  cmJu.  ttJic.  — eyer,  adv.  wit 

humanity,  ^iJ2enfd)^eit,  /. 
hundred,  num.  ^nnbert. 
hunger,  hunger,  m.  -r«. 
hnngrj :  be  - ,  ^nngern  (impers. 

with  accus.). 
hunt,  tr.  jiagen. 
hunt,  3agb,  /.  -ben. 
hunter,  3agcr,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
hurry,  intr.  eilen. 
hurry,  @i(e,  /. 
husband,  Tlann,  m.  -nc«,  -finncr; 

@atte,  m.  -en,  -en, 
hut,  ©utte,  /.  -ten. 

I,  pers.  pron.  i^. 

idea,  SBegriff,  m.  -ffs,  -ffc. 

idle,  odj.  trage,  fauL 

if,  con;.  tDenn.  as  — ,  ai9  ob. 

ill,  odj.  franf. 

illness,  ^ranf^cit,  /.  -ten. 

imitate,  tr.  nac^al^men  (dot.). 

important,  adj.  n^td^ttg. 

impossible,  adj.  unmoglid). 

imprisoned,  ac^'.  gefangen. 

improye,  tr.  toerbeffern,  beffern. 

in,  pr^.  in  {dai.  or  accus.):  see 

376. 
inclined,  adj.  geneigt. 
incredible,  adj.  ungtaubUc^. 
indifference,  ®Ieid)gu(tigfeit,  /. 
indifferent,  adj.  glcid^gultig,  cincr- 

lei  (indedinable). 
indispensable,  adj.  unentbe^rUc^. 
industrious,  adj.  fteigig. 
industry,  2;^atig!eit, /.■ 
inexperience,  Unevfa^ren^eit,  /. 
inherit,  tr.  evben. 
ii\{nre,  tr.  fd^aben  (dot.),  tjertctjcn. 
instead  of,    prep,   anflatt,    flatt 

(gen.  or  infin.  with  gu). 
intend,  inir.  iDorl^aben;  ftc^  (dot) 

oorncl)men,  beabftd^tigen. 
interestingr,  adj.  intereffant. 
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into,  prep.  In  {accus.) :  see  876. 
inyitatloii,  ^intabung,  /.  -gen. 
inyite,  tr.  einlabcn  0, 
it,  pers.  pron.  e« ;  ba§,  ba«j[cnlgc, 
Itely,  Staticn,  n.  -icn«. 

Jannarj,  3anuar,  m.  -r«. 
jew,  3ube,  m.  -ben,  -ben. 
joomej,  9Jelfc,  /.  -fen. 
jonmej,  irdr.  relfen.    —  away, 

abrcifen. 
joy,  greubc,  /.  -ben. 
jndgre,  9ii(^ter,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
jnd^ment-geat,  ^id^terflu^I,  m. 
July,  3uU,  TO.  -U«. 
Jnn^  3unl,  m.  -nl«. 
just,  od;.  btllig. 

keep,  ir.  Be^atten  0.,   er fatten  0. 

—  from,  ^d)  entl^alten. 
keeper,  ^iltcr>  w.  -r«,  -r. 
kai,  tr.  tobten  [tbten]. 
kiild,  adj.  freunbUd^. 
kind,  3(rt,  /.  -ten.   what  — of, 

»a8  fur :  see  175. 
kindness,  ^o^ttfjat,  /.  -ten. 
king,  ^onig,  m.  -  g«,  -gc. 
knee,  ^nie,  n,  -e«,  -c. 
kned,  tn^r.  !nieen. 
knife,  SWeffer,  n.  -r«,  -r. 
knock,  intr.  ftopfen,  podfen. 
know,  <r.  tt)iffen  (irregr.),  fcnncn 

(irregr.),  erfcunen. 
known,  adj.  befannt. 

lack:  there  is  a  —of,  es  fel^tt 

(t^m)  an. 
lady,  3)ame,  /.  -men. 
lament,  ir.  benieinen. 
lamp,  2ampt,  f.  -pen. 
land,  ?anb,  n.  -be«,  -onber. 
landlord,  SBirt^  [SBirt],  to.  -t^e«, 

-t^e. 
largre,  adj.  grog. 
last,  ody.  (e|}t. 


last,  intr.  bauern. 

late,  adj.  or  adv.  fpdt. 

laogh,  intr.  (ad)en. 

laughable,  adv  tdd)er(t(4. 

hiw,  ®efetj,  n.  -fee«,  -fee. 

lay,  tr.  tegen.  » 

lazy,  (Mt;.  fctitl,  tvage. 

lead,  <r.  fU()ren.   —  back,  gurHcf* 

gie^en    0.      —    out,     l^inau«= 

fiiftren. 
learn,  ir.  (crnen. 
learned,  adj.  gele^rt. 
least:  at     ,  adv.  n)enigflen9,  ant 

toenigften. 
leaye,  tr.  Derlaffen ;  laffen  0. 
left,  adj.  Itnf. 

less,  adj.  or  adv.  minber,  loentger. 
letter,  S3ricf,  to.  -fe«,  -fe. 
Ubrary,  Sibllot^cf,  /.  -fen. 
lie,  intr.  (leg en  0. 
life,  ?ebcn,  n.  -n«,  -n. 
lift,   tr.    Ijthtn   0.     —  up,   er» 

l)eben  0. 
light,  Si^t,  n.  -te«,  -ter. 
light,  tr.  angflnben,  anfledten. 
like,  adj.  gteid^. 

like :  be  like,  gtetc^en  0.  (dot.). 
like,  tr.  (or  intr.)  Ueben,  mbgen 

(irreg. :  see  255),  gem  ^aben.  I 

—  i^  e«  gefattt  mir. 

listen,  intr.  ^ord)en,  gu^oren,  an« 

^oren. 
little,  adj.  ikin,  menig. 
live,  intr.  tcben ;  ttjo^nen. 
lonely,  adj.  cinfam. 
long,  adj.  tang.  adv.  tange,  tdngfl. 

—  ago,   langft.    as  —  as,  fo* 
lange. 

look,  tr.  (or  intr.)  fefjen  0.,  bticfen, 
anfcljen.  —  down,  l^inunter* 
blicfen,  ^inunterfel^en, 

lose,  tr.  toertieren  0. 

lore,  ir.  lieben. 

love,  Siebe,  /. 

low,  adij.  ntebrig. 
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Ijiiig,  pp*U  of  liegen  0. 
maid,  9Ragb,  /.  -figbe. 
mtke^  tr.  madden. 
many  SRenfdf,  m.   -fd^cn,  -fc^eit; 

iDlann,  m.  -nne«,  -finner. 
nuuutrd,  SJ^anfarbe,  /.  -ben. 
many,  adj.  or  noun,  t>it\,   t)iele. 

—  a,  mand^. 
March,  "Mavi,  m.  -gc«. 
mareh,  inir.  tnarfd^ieren. 
mark  (a  coin),  ^iaxt,  /.  -fen. 
market:   —  plaee,    Tlaxtt,  m. 

-fte«,  -orf te. 
masslre,  '^dj.  niafftt)e. 
master,  iWeiftcr,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
matter:  it  docs  not  matter  to 

me^  ed  fommt  mir  nic^t  barauf 

an. 
Maj,  3Rat,  m.  -aie9. 
meantime,  adv.  and  con;,  inbeffen. 
meat,  Rlcifc^,  n.  -fc^e«,  -f(^c. 
mediU,  SD'Zcbaitte,  /.  -en. 
meet,  tr.  {or  intr.)  begegnen  (dat), 

trcffcn  0.,  fi(i^  begegnen. 
merchant,  ^aufmann,  m.  -anned, 

-anner  or  {more  generally)  ^auf= 

leute. 
methinks,    impers,    ntid^    biinlt, 

from  bunfen. 
mile,  aJielle,  /.  -len. 
milk,  Wlild),  f. 
mine,  poss.  pron.  mein,  bcr  mel* 

nigc. 
minister,  aJUnifler,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
minute,  2)Unutc,  /.  -ten. 
misfortune,  Ungtitcf,  n.  -dcd. 
mock,  tr  {or  intr.)  fpotten  {gen,). 
modestjT,  Sefc^eiben^eit, /. 
moment,  9Kinute,  /.  -ten ;  ?lugcn= 

blidt,  m.  -(fc8,  -de. 
monastery,  ^(ofler,.  n.  -r8,  -ofter. 
money,  ®clb,  n.  -bee,  -ber. 
month,  9D'?onQt,  m.  -t«,  -tc. 
moon,  iKonb,  m.  -be«,  -be  or  -ben. 
more,  ocg.  {or  adv.)  me^r. 


morning,  SJ^orgen,  m.  -nd^  -n. 
most,  adu.  am  meiften. 
mother,  5Knttev,  /.  -fitter. 
moontflin,  $erg,  m.  -ged,  -ge. 
moom^     tr.    or   inir.     bemeinen, 

ffagen. 
more,  intr.  giel^cn  0.    —  in,  cin« 

jie^en.  —  out,  audgie^en. 
morement,  ^eraegung,  /.  -gen. 
Mr.,  ^err,  m.  -xxn,  -rrem 
mnch,  adj.  {or  adv.)  \)itL 
mnrder,  3Korb,  in.  -be«,  -be. 
murder,  tr.  ermorben. 
music,  ^JJ^urtf,  /. 
my,  poss.  pron.  mein* 

name,  tr.  nennen  {irreg.). 
name,  9iame,  m.  -n«,  -n. 
naughty,  adj.  unarttg. 
necessary,  adj.  n5t^ig  [nSttg]. 
neck,  ^a(«,  m.  -fe«,  -a(fe. 
necklace,     ^aldbanb,    n.     -bed, 

-anbev. 
need,  tr.  beburfen,  braut^en. 
need,  Sflotfi  [Sflot],  f.  -bt^t.  there 

is  —  of,  es  brauc^t. 
neighbor,  9^acl)bar,  m.  -r«  or  -xn, 

-rn. 
neither,  conj.  meber.  — ....  nor, 

roeber ....  not^.  pron.   fcincr, 

etc. 
nerye,  Sfltx\>e,  f  -t)en. 
nerer,  adv.  nic,  niemat«. 
nerertheless,  adv.  bennoc^,  boc^. 
new,  adj.  neu. 
news,  ^(ii)x\6){,  f.  -ten. 
newspaper,  B^itung,  /.  -gen. 
next,  adj.  na6)\t  {siq>.   o^  na^), 

anber:  see  203.1a. 
night,  Sfla6)t,  f  -a4te. 
no,  <idv.  ncin.  adj.  fein.  —  one, 

Reiner,  5Riemanb.    —  longer, 

nidjt  me^r.  . 
noble,  adj.  ebet.    noun,  ber  @b(e, 

^belige. 
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nobleman,  (Sbetmantt,  m. 

nod^  in^-  nicfen. 

norCh,  SRoxh  or  SRovhtn,  m.  -n«. 

nortiheni)  adj,  nbrbUc^. 

not,  adv.  nlc^t.    —  one,  tein  tiiu 

giger,  etc. 
nothing,    nam.  9Mc^t«,  n.    adv. 

nld)t«.  —  but,  nir^ts  ot«. 
norel,  9loman,  m.  -n«,  -nc. 
Noyember,  iRooembcr,  to.  -r«. 
now,  adv,  ie(}t. 
number,  ^nga^t,  /. 

obey,  tr.  gc^orci^cn  {dot.). 
ob%ed:  be  —  to,  muffcn:  see 

256. 
oeean,  2Rcer,  n.  -res,. -re, 
o'doek,  U^r,  /.:  see  211.3. 
October,  October,  m.  -rS. 
of,  jprcp.  t)on  ((Jcrf.). 
offer,  <r.  onbicten  0.,  rcid^en. 
officer,  Offijlcr,  m.  -rS,  -re. 
often,  a<2v.  oft. 
old,  adj.  ait 

on,  prep,  auf  ((icrf.  or  accits.). 

once,  adv.  einmal«.  at  — ,  fltcid). 

one,  num.  ein.   adj.  ein,  eine,  ein, 

elc.    pron.  einer,  eine,  einS,  e<c. 

tndef.    pron.    man:    see    185. 

not — ,  feln. 

only,  adj.  eingig.  adv.  attein,  nur. 

not  — bnt  also,  ntd^t  nur 

....  fonbern  aud^. 
open,  tr.  offnen,  aufmad^en. 
opinion^  aReinung,  /.  -gen. 
opportunity,  ©elegenl^eit,  /.  -ten. 
oppose,  tr.  ftc^  n)iber$e|§en. 
opposite,  prep,  gegenilber  {dot.). 
or,  conj.  ober. 
order,  tr.  befletten;    befe^ten  0. 

{dat.y 
order :  in  —  to  or  that,  conj.  ha^, 
bamit:    see  832.56,   urn:    see 
346.L 
orthodox,  a^.  rec^tgtdubig. 


other,  adj.  anber. 
otherwise,  adv.  jonfl. 
ought,  intr.  fotten :  see  257. 
our,  poss.  adj.  unjer,  ber  un|rigc. 
out  (of),  prep.  au8  {dot.). 
outbreak,    3lu«brud^,    to.    -^8, 

outtet,  5lu3gang,  to.  -g8,  -onge. 
outside,  prep,  auger^atb  (gen.). 
oyer,  prg).  iibcr  {dot.  or  aceus.), 

adv.  l^inabcr. 
own,  adj.  eigen. 
owner,  SBcpfeer,  to.  -r8,  -r. 

pace,  @(I|rltt,  to.  -tte8,  -tte. 

pain,  fr.  fd^mergcn  (dot.). 

pain,  ^^merg,  to.  -ge8  or  -gen8, 

-gen. 
paint;  tr.  or  intr.  moten. 
painter,  9Jioler,  to.  -r«,  -r. 
painting,  ©emalbe,  n.  -be8,  -be. 
pair,  ^^5aar,  n.  -re«,  -re. 
pale,  adj.  btag. 
palace,  ^|5ataft,  to.  -t8,  -afte. 
parents,  pr  @ttcrn. 
part,  X^cil  [XcU],  to.  or  n.  -Ie8, 

-te.   take  — ,  t^eilnel^men  [teiU] 

0. 
part,  <r.  trennen.  intr.  fic^  tren* 

nen. 
pass  (iime),  tr.  gubringen,   Der* 

bringen  {irreg.).  intr.  t)erftrei(ftcn 

0. 
past,  adv.  DorbeU 
pastor,  starrer,  to.  -r«,  -r. 

path,  W^f  ^-  -^^«'  -^^• 

pay,  tr.  begotten. 

peace,  gricbc  or  -ben,  to.  -en8, 

-en. 
peaeetnl,  adj.  fricblit^. 
peasant,  SBauer,  to.  -r«  or  -rn,  -r 

or -rn. 
pen,  geber, /.  -rn. 
people,  pi.  8eute ;  SSotf,  n.  -!c«, 

-otter. 
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pmetrate^    ir.    burd^bringen    0. 

perluipSy  adv.  bieUetdit ;  tool^L 
phflosopher,  ^^ilofop^,  m.  -p^en, 

-pien. 
pletare,  ©Kb,  n.  -bf «,  -bcr. 
pieee,  Stud,  n.  -cfe«,  -de. 
pilgrim,  ^Mlgrr,  tn.  -rd,  -r. 
pity,  <r.  bebaucrn,  beflagen ;  bau« 

crn  (tmpcr.«.).  take  — on,  pd^  c'^* 

barmen  O/en.). 
plaise,  $(a^,  m.  -jed,  -a^e. 
plant,  (r.  pflansen. 
plant,  ^Panje,  /.  -ijcn ;  @ettjad)«, 

n.  -fc«,  -fe. 
plate,  2^cUer,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
play,  infr.  fpielem 
play,  <Splet,  n.  -tc«,  -le. 
players,  pi.  (SpieQeute. 
pleasant,  od;.  angene^m. 
please,  tr.  gef alien  0.  (dot.). 
pleasure,  grcube,  /.  -ben;  ^tx^ 

gnugcn,  n.    n«,  -n. 
plnck,  tr.  pf(iiden. 
poem,  ©ebid^t,  n.  -teS,  -te. 
poet»  2)ic^tcr,  m.  -r8,  -r. 
poetry,  2)l(l^tfun|l,  /. 
point,    @pi^e,  /.    -gen.    be   on 

the    —  of,    tDottcn    eben:    see 

268. 

politeness,  ^oflid^fett,  /. 

political,  adj.  politifd^. 

poor,  adj.  arm. 

pope,  ^^Papft,  m.  -tc«,  -apfle. 

portion  j  be  the  -  of,  eincm  gn 

2:f)cil  [Xn\]  njprbcn. 
portrait,  ^^3ortrait,  n.  -tc«,  -te. 
possess,    tr.    befi|jen,    im   SBcfi^ 

^aben. 
possession,    SBcfifeung,   /.•  -gen. 

take  or  gain  —  of,  fidf  bemad^* 

tig  en  (gen.)y  erring  en  0.  tr. 
post,  ?ofl, /.  -ten. 
potato^  .^artoffcl,  /.  -In. 
pound,  ^funb,  n.  -be«,  -be. 


power,  SKat^t,  /.  -od^te  ;  ©cwalt, 

/.  -ten. 
powerfdl,  adj.  mad^tig. 
praise,  tr.  loben,  prcifen  0. 
pray,  intr.  beten. 
preach,  inir.  prebigen. 
prepare,  tr.  gubereiten. 
presenre,  lr.  erbalten  0. 
president,    ^raftbent,    rw.    -ten, 

-ten. 
presume:  I  presume,  tvt>{)i  wUh 

toerben:  see  828. 
pretty,  adj.  ijuh\dj. 
price,  ^rei«,  m.  -fe«,  -fe. 
pride,     $o(^mut^     [^mut],     m. 

-t^eS. 
prince,  gurfl,  m.  -ten,  -ten ;  ^ring, 

m.  -gen,  -gen. 
princess,  giirftin,  /.  -innen. 
print,  tr.  bruden. 
prison,  ©efdngnig  [«nid],  n.    [fed, 

-ffc. 
prisoner,    @efangen     (p*ple    as 

probably,     ado.     n^al^rfd^einltc^, 

n)0^(:  see  328. 
procure,  tr.  toerfc^offen. 
professor,  ^rofeffor,  m.  -rs,  -ren. 
promise,  tr.  oerfpredien  0. 
promise^  SSerfprcd^en,  n.  -ns,  -n. 
pronounce,  tr.  ausfpred^en  O. 
proud,  adj.  ftolg. 

proye,  tr.  bett)eifen  0.,  nad^weifen 
0. 

Prussia,  ^reugen,  n.  -n«. 
Pnissian,  adj  prengifd^.  nou-n^  bcr 

^reugc. .    • 
punish,  tr,  prafen. 
pupil,  @d&u(er,  m.  -r§,  -r. 
put,  tr.  or  intr.  fe|jen,  peUen,  tcgen, 

fteden.  —  himself,  fK^  ftettcn. 

quarter,  SBiertet,  n.  -(«,  -I, 
queen,  ^onigiii,  /.  -innen. 
question,  tr.  fragen. 
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qnestton,  Rragc,  /.  -en. 
quick,  adj,  (adv.  -]y)  fc^neU,  rafd). 
quiet,  a^.  (adv.  -ly)  ru^ig. 
quite,  adv.  gang,  Dollig. 

race,  @cWtc(i&t,  n.  -tc«,.-ter. 

railnwd,  @ifenba^n,  /.  -uen. 

rain,  intr.  impers.  regnen. 

rain,  9legen,  m.  -n«. 

ranlE,  9?ang,  m.  -gc«,  -fingc. 

reach,  tr.  txvtidjtn. 

read,  tr,  or  inir.  Icfen  0.  —  aloud, 

Dortcfcn  (to,  dot.). 
readj,  ady.  bereit. 
reallj,  adv.  tuirfUd^. 
receiye,  tr.  cmjjfangcn  0. 
recognize,  ir.  erfennen  (irreg.). 
reconcile,  tr.  ))erfd^nen. 
red,  adj.  rot^  [rot]. 
regard,  tr.  betraditem 
regret,  intr,  reuen  {impers,  loUh 

a^xus,), 
rcjoioe,  intr,  ftd^  freuen  (in,  gen, ; 

over,  ilber,  ouf). 
relations,  pi.  ^erroanbtfci^af t,  /. 
release,  tr,  entlaffeii  0 ,  entbinben 

0,  (from,  gen.), 
remain,  intr,  bleibcn  0.  f.  —  be- 
hind^ gurucfbteiben. 
remember,     tr,      ftc^     erinnern 

(gen.  or    an),   gcbcnfcn  (irreg.) 

(gen.). 
repeat,  tr,  n^ieber^oteu  (insep'le). 
respect,  tr,  ac^ten. 
rest,  "Slnlfe,  f. 

restaurant,  9icflauratlon,  /.  -nen. 
reyfle,  ir.  fc^impfcn. 
rcTolntion,  fReoolution,  /.  -ncn, 
reward,  tr,  lo^nen. 
Bliine,  9{^ein,  m.  -  ned. 
ribbon,  ©anb,  n,  -be«,  -anbcr. 
rich,  adj.  reid^. 
riches,  Sicid^t^um  [4um],  m.  -m«, 

-iimcr* 
rid,  adj.  (o9  (of,  accus.). 


ride,   intr.   reltcn  0.    —  away, 

fortreitcn. 
ride,  9iitt,  m.  -tte«,  -ttc. 
right,  adj.  red)t. 
right,  3Jc(^t,  n.  -tc«,  -tc. 
righteous,  adj,  gerec^t 
ring,  9ting,  m.  -gc8,  -ge. 
rise,  intr.  oufftc^cn  0.  \.,    (of  the 

snn)  aufgc^cn  0.  f. 
rob^  tr.  raubcn,  bcraubcn. 
Rome.  'Siom,  n.  -md. 
roof,  2)a(i^,  n.  -c^c«,  -oc^er. 
room,  3i"i"^fr,  n.  -r«,  -r. 
mde,  adj,  rau^,  unge^ogen. 
mn,  intr,  laufen  0.  f.    — away, 

cnttanfcn  (from,  dat.), 

sad,  adj,  tranrig. 

sake :  for  the  -  of,  prep,  megen 

(gen.), 
same,   adj,  {e(b,  gleid).    the  — , 

bcrjdbc,  c<c. 
saye,  tr.  rcttcn. 
say,  ^r.  fag  en. 

scamp,  53otctt)idftt,  m.  -t«,  -tc. 
scholar,    ©d^uter,   m.    -r«,   -r; 

®clel)rte  (r),  m.  -en,  -en. 
school,  @d)Hlc,  /.  -Icn. 
science,  Siffeufd)oft,  /.  -ten. 
scream,  intr.  {d^reien  0, 
scold,  <r.  fc^clten,  0. 
sculptor,  53itb()aucr,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
season,  3iaf)rc«5eit,  /.  -ten. 
seat  one's  self,  fid)  fe|5en. 
secret,  ©e^eimnig  [=ni«],  n.  -(fc«, 

-ffe. 
secure,  ^r.  ftd)crn. 

see,  tr.  fe^en  0.  -  about  one,  [id) 
umfel)cn.  —  again,  ttJiebevfc^en. 

seek,  tr.  fuc^en. 

seem,  intr.  fc^elncn  0. 

seldom,  adv,  felten. 

self,  pron.  fe!bfl,  fclbcr:  see 
155  5. 

self-respect,  @clbflad)tung,  /. 
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sell^  tr.  t)erfaufen  (to,  dot,). 
sendy  tr.  j(^t(fen,  {ntben  (jng.  or 

img.)  —  in,  einfcuDcn. 
sensible,  adj  {adv.  -ly)  uernunftlg. 
September,  *&cptember,  m.  -r9. 
senrant,  3)icncr,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
serrioe,  !Dienfl,  to.  -fle«,  -flc. 
set,  <r.  feftcn ;  (of  the  snn)  untcr* 

ge^cn  0.  f.    —  oyer,  ilbcrfefecn 

seTeral,    o^*.    p2.   me^rere:    see 

192.2;  t)erfci|iebene. 
she,  p«r«.  pron.  ftc. 
shepherd,  ^irt,  m.  -ten,  -ten. 
shoe,  @(^u^,  TO.  -^c«,  -^e. 
shop,  Saben,  m.  -nd,  -aben. 
short,  odj.  turg. 
show,  tr.  geigen. 
shnt,  <r.  fd^Iiegen  0.,  gumad^en. 
siek,  adj.  frant.    —bed,  ^ranfen^' 

bett,  n. 
sickness,  ^ranf^ett,  /.  -ten. 
sflent :  be  — ,  intr.  fd^meigen  0. 
silrer,  @l(ber,  n.  -r«. 
sUyer,  adj.  fitbern. 
sin,  irUr.  fiinbigen. 
since,  prep,  felt  (dai.).    adv.  fcit= 

bem.  conj.  bo,  inbcm. 
singr,  tr.  or  intr.  fingen  0    —  too 

or  at  the  same  time,  join  in 

— ing,  mitfingen. 
single,  adj.  cingig.  not  a—,  fetn 

eiugiger,  etc. 
sister,  ©t^roeftcr,  /. 
sit,  intr.  fxt^en  0.   —  down,  ftd) 

fetjcn. 
sleep,  in^r.  fd^Iafcn  0.   go  to  — , 

einfc^Iafcn, 
slow,  adj.  (adv.  -ly)  tangfam. 
slumber,  ©d^fummcr,  to.  -r«,  -r. 
small,  adj.  ftcin. 
small-pox,  blc  SBtattern,  pi. 
smoke,  tr.  or  intr.  rauci^en. 
smoke,  9faud^,  m.  -d^c8. 
snow,  intr.  a/nd  impers.  fc^nclcn. 


so,  adv.  and  conj.  (o,  atf o ;  t^:  ttee 

154  4«. 
soldier,  (©olbot,  to.  -ten,  -ten. 
solid,  adj.  {otib. 
some,  pron.  adj.  eintg,  etlic^ ;  et« 

n)a«,  tt)a«;  weld^e:  sec  178.2. 

—  iMngy  titoa9,  toa9.  —  body, 

3cntanb. 
son,  @o]^n,  TO.  -nc«,  -o^nc. 
song,  Sieb,  n.  -be«,  -ber. 
soon,  adv.  balb. 
sorrow,  @(^merg,  to.  -ge*,  -gen; 

®orge,  /.  -en. 
sorrow,  intr.  leiben  0. 
sorry :    be  —  for,  bebauem  tr.  ; 

ftd^  erbarmcn  0/en.). 
sort:  wliat  -  of,  toad  fiir. 
sonl,  @cele,  /.  -len. 
sonth,  ©iiDcn,  to.  -nd. 
sonthem,  adj.  filblid^. 
Spain,  ©panien,  n.  -tend. 
Spanish,  adj.  fpanift^. 
Spaniard,  ©panier,  to,  -r«,  -r, 
spare,  tr.  {c^onen,  uerfd^onen. 
spealL,    tr.  or  intr.    fpvec^en   O., 

rcbcn.  —  out,  audfpred^en  0. 
spend,  tr.    (of  time)  tierbrtngen 

(irreg.),  t)crteben. 
spiritnal,  adj.  geifttg. 
spite :  in  —  of,  prep,  tro^  (gen.). 
spoil,  tr.  Derberben  0. 
spoon,  ?off e(,  to.  -(«,  -(. 
spring,  grft^Ung,  to.  -g«,  -ge. 
spring,  infr.  fpringcn  0.  ^  or  f. 
stand,  in/r.  ftel^en  0.  1^  or  f. 
stay,  tn/r.  bteiben  0.  f. 
step,  ©diritt,  to.  -tte§,  -tte. 
stffl,  adj.  fliU,   fd^metgenb.   adv. 

noc^,  ftct« ;  bod^. 
stop,  intr.  aufi^oren,  flel^en  bleibett. 
story,  ©cfrfiid^te,  /.  -ten. 
strange,  adf.  frcmb. 
stranger,  ber  5?tembe,  etc. 
stream,  @trom,  to.  -me«,  -omc 
street,  ©trage,  /.  -gen. 
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rtrengrth,  ^aft,  /.  -afte. 
gtretch,    tr.    ftrecfen.    wtr.    fx6) 

ftrecfcn. 
strike,  ir,  \6fiaQtn  0,  —  off,  db^ 

fd^Iagen. 
strong,  adj,  fiarl. 
stadent,  @tubcnt,  m.  -ten,  -ten. 
study,  @tublum,  n.  -m«,  -ten. 
stapid,  adj.  bumm. 
style,  3Jiobc,  /.  -ben, 
snblime,  adj.  erl^aben. 
sneoeed,  irdr.  gelingcn  0.  (impers. 

wUh  dot.  . 
such,   pron.    adj.  or   adv.    fotd^. 

—  a,  folc^  ein,  ein  fotci^,  fo  eln. 
sndden,  {adj.  -Ij)  plij^Uc^. 
snffer,  intr.  {or  tr.)  (ciben  0. 
sofflciently,  adv.  genug. 
suitable:  be  — ,  jicmcn  {impers. 

with  dal.). 
summer,  @ommcr,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
sun,  @onnc,  /.  -nen. 
Sunday,  ©onntag,  m.  -gd. 
sure,  adv.  gemig.  to  be  — ,  iroax. 
surriye,  tr.  uberlcben. 
suspicion,  ^erbad^t,  m.  -t9. 
sweet,  adj.  jug. 
Switzerland,  (Sc^njeig,  /. 
sword,  ®c^tt)crt,  n.  -tc«,  -ter. 

take,  ir.  ncl^men  0.  —  away,  tt)eg* 
nc^mcn.  —  along  or  too,  miU 
nel^mcn. 

talk,     irdr.    reben.     fpred^en    0. 

—  over,  bef^red^en  0. 
tan,  adj.  grog,  ^od^. 
task,  ^ufgabe,  /.  -htn. 
tea,  2^^ec,  m.  -ec«,  -cc. 
teach,  tr.  te^ren. 

teacher,     Scorer,    m.    -r«,    -r; 

SWctfter,  m.  -x9,  -r. 
teaching,  ?cl^re,  /.  -rcn. 
tear,  X^rane,  /.  -ncn. 
ten,  tn  ergal^ten,  fagen. 
terrible,  adj.  furd^tbar^ 


thaler,  2:^nter,  m.  -r«,  -r. 

than,  conj.  a%  benn. 

thank,  /r.-  banten  {dat.). 

thanks,  'S>ant,  m.  -!e9. 

that,  dem.  pron.  jener,  berjenige, 

etc. ;   rcZ.    pron.  ttjeld^,  bcr,  etc. 

conj.  bag,  bamit.  in  order  — , 

bomit. 
the,  def.  art.  ber  (bie,  bo«).  conj. 

or  adv.  je,'  bcfto. 
theatre,  2^1^eatcr,  n.  -r«,  -r. 
their,  poss.  pron.  il^r,  ber  ll^rig. 
then,    adv.  bann,   barauf.    conj. 

benn,  bann,  fo. 
there,  adv.  ba,  bort.  —  are,  etc., 

e«  gibt,  ete.,  c«  jtnb,  e^c. 
therefore,  odu.  or  conj.  barum. 
they,  pers.  pron.  fie.  indef.  man. 
thine,  poss.  pron.  bein,  ber  bclnlg. 
thing,  3)ing,  w.  -gc«,  -gc ;  @a(^e, 

/.  -en. 
think,    irvbr.    benfcn   (irrej.)   ge- 

benfcn.  (of,  gen.). 
thirst,  inJlr.  burften  {impers.  with 

accus.). 
this,  dem.  pron.  bied. 
thou,  pers.  pron.  bu. 
thought,  ©ebanfe,  m.  -fen«,  -fen. 
three,  num.  brei. 
throne,   2;^ron,  m.  -ne«,  -nc  or 

-nen. 
through,  pr^p.  bnrc^  (ac<n«.). 
thunder,    2)onncr,    m.    -r8,   -r. 

-storm,  ©emitter,  n.  -r8,  -r. 
time,  3cit,  /•  -ten.  three  times, 

breimal, '<c.  sometimes,  rnand^^ 

nial. 
tire,  ir.  ermuben. 
tired,  adj.  niiibe,  ermiibet.   be  — 

of  it,  e8  niube  fcin,  e«  fatt  ^aben. 
to,  prep,  gn,  nad^  {dot.),    in,  an 

{accus.),  bis  ((iflrf.)  ;  with  infin.  gu. 
today,  adv.  l^eute.   of—,  today's, 

l^eutig  {adj.). 
together,  adv.  ^nfammen* 
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tomonrowy  adv,  morgen. 
tmiey  Xon,  m.  -nt^,  -5ne. 
tooy  adv.  )u  ;  and^,  —  ■m^  su 

Die!  or  \t\fc,  aUjute^r. 
toward,  prtp,  iiac^  {daL\  gcgtn 

(acctw.),  gen. 
town,  ^tabt,  /.  -abte.    —  hall, 

9ratf)4aud  [Slat  ],  n. 
translate,  <r.  uberfe^en  {insepl£j. 
trayd,  intr.  ret  fen  f  or  ^. 
treason,  $errat^  [^tat],  m.  -t^e9. 

high—,  $o4t)errat4, m. 
tree,  ^aum,  m.  -mcd,  -aume. 
tremble,  inir.  gittern. 
troop,  2:rupp,  m.  -l)J>c«,  -ppe. 
tropic,  Xrope,  /.  -pen. 
tronble,  ^u^e,  /. 
tme,  c^.  toa^r;  treu.  it  is  — , 

adv.  itOQX. 
truly,  adv.  tpa^rUc^,  koa^r^aftig. 
trust,  tr.  trauen,  t)ertrauen  (do^.)* 
tmUi,  SBa^r^eit,  /. 
try,  i/ifr.  »erfu(^cn. 
tnni   (to),    intr.   biegen  0.»    {t(^ 

menben ;  ttjcrbcn  (gu)  0. 
twioe,  odu.  gmcimat. 
twig,  Stt'cig,  m.  -gc«,  -gc. 
two,  num.  gtt)cL 

ugly,  odj.  l^dgtid^. 
unable:    be  — ,    nid^t    fonnen: 
see  256. 

nncle,  Onfct,  m.  -I8,  -I ;  O^eim, 

m.  -m8,  -me. 
under,    prep,    unter    {dai.    and 

accus.). 
understand,  tr.  t^erfle^en  0. 
undertalLe,  intr.  or  tr.  ft^  (dot.) 

ijornc^mcn  0. 
undone,  adj.  ungefd^c^en. 
unending,  adj.  cnbtoS,  uncnblidft. 
unexpected,  adj.  unermartet. 
ungnitefhl,  adj.  unbanfbar. 
nnhappiness,  Ungtudf,  n.  -cf^. 
unhappy,  adj.  ungtuddd^. 


nnlntermpted,     a^.     ununter^ 

hxoditju 
uniTersity,  Uni))erfttdt,  /.  -ten. 
unknown,  adj.  unbefannt. 
unless,  eonj.  ot^ne  bag,  menn  nii!^t, 

ed  fei  benn :  see  SSl.lcZ. 
until,  oonj.  bid,  bi9  bag.  prep.  bU 

{dot.). 
uuwdl,  adj.  or  adv.  uniDO^L 
unworthy,  adj.  untDurbig. 
up,  adv.  or  prep,  auf,  an  (dot  or 

accus.),  ^inauf. 
upon,  prq>.  auf  {dai.  or  accus.). 
usual,  adj.  {adv.  -ly)  gen)o^nIi(^. 

as  — ,  mie  gemo^ntic^. 
use,  tr.  benu^en.    be  of  — y  nu^eu 

(to,  dai.). 
useless,  adj.  unbranci^bar. 

Tain,  adj.  eiteL 

rainly,  in  yain,  adv.  t)ergebend. 
yalley,  X^o(,  n  -Ic«,  -filer. 
yanquish,  tr.  begn)ingen  O. 
yegetable,  ©emufe,  n.  -fc«,  -fe. 
yery,  adv.  fe^r. 
yictor,  ©icgcr,  m.  -r«,  -r. 
yietorions,  adj.  ftegreid}. 
yictory,  @icg,  m.  -ge«,  -gc. 
Yienna,  ^ien,  n.  -nd. 
yillage,  2)orf,  n.  -fe«,  -orfer. 
yiolet,  3Seilcf)cn,  n.  -n«,  -n. 
yirtne,  2^ugcnb,  /.  -ben. 
yisit,  tr.  bcfuti^en. 
yisit,  33ejud^,  m.  -(i^c«,  -d^e. 
yoice,  ©timme,  /.  -men. 

wagon,   SBagcn,   m.  -n8,   -n  or 

-fig  en. 
wait,  in<r.    tuarten  (for,  gen.  or 

ouf). 
wake,  tr.  tncdfen.  in<r.  aufluac^en. 
walk,  intr.   ge^cn  0. ;   wanbcrn. 

take  a  — ,  fpagtcrcn  gc^en. 
wander,  intr.  njanbcrn  f. 
wanderer,  Sanberer,  m.  -r9,He» 
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wanty  <r.  (or  Mr.)  iDiinfd^en,  looUen  j 

(Wreg.). 
war,  ^rtcg,  m.  -gc«,  -gc. 
warm,  adj.  loann. 
warning,  SBarnung,  /.  -gen. 
wafxsh,  intr.  toad^nu 
watch,  Uftr,  /.  -rcn. 
water,  993aff er,  n.  -r«. ' 
way,  SSeg,  m.  -gc«,  -gc.  on  the  — , 

untermegd. 
we,  p«"«.  |>ro».  iDln 
weak,  a<$'.  fd^tnac^. 
weary,  adj,  miibe. 
weather,  SBctter,  »*.  -r«. 
Wednesday,  SD^ttt»o<^,  m.  h^9. 
week,  SBod^c,  /.  -en. 
weep,  intr.  totintxu 
weigh,  inir.  {or  tr.)  tDiegen  0. 
welcome,  adj,  iDiUtommen. 
well,  adv.  gut,  koo^l. 
what,  pron.  xoa^ ;  meld).  —  kind 

o^  toad  fiir.  -  ever,  toa^  aud^. 

in^.  h)ie!  toad! 
when,  odu.  aid,  loenn ;  n^ann. 
where,   adv.  mo.     — erer,  mo, 

mo  auc^. 
whether,  cor^.  ob. 
which,  pron.  totldj,  met,  mad  eto. 

that  — ,  mad. 
while,  adv,  inbem,  md^renb* 
white)  adj.  meig. 
who,    pron.    met,    mefd^er,    eto, 

ber,  etc.    he  — ,  she  — ,  mer, 

ber-  or  bic^jcnifle.  —  erer,  mer 

aud^. 
whole,  adj.  gang. 
whose,    pron.    mcffcn    (i/ew.    of 

mer). 
why,    ado.   marunt;    mad:    see 

176.3. 
widower,  SSlttmer  [Sitmcr],  m, 

-rd,  -r. 
wife,  gtau,  /  -en;  .©attln,  /. 

-nnen. 
willingly,  adv.  gem. 


window,  gcnflcr,  ii.  -rd,  -r. 
wine,  Seln,  -ncd,  -ne. 
winter,  SBintcr,  m.  -rd,  -r. 
wisdom,  :S3eid^elt,  /. 
wise,  adj.  meifc,  gele^rt. 
wish,  tr.  or  intr.  milnft^en,  moUcn 

{irreg ).  wished  for,  crmflnfc^t. 
wisli,  SBunfcf),  m.  -fd^cd,  -unf(f)c. 
with,  prep,  niit  (do*.). 
withdraw,    tr.    guriidtgte^en    0. 

inir.  ftt^  guriicfgie^en. 
without,   prq>.    o^ne  (accus.    or 

ir^n.  wUh  }u). 
woman,    SBcib.    n.   -bed,  -ber; 

grau,  /.  -en. 
wonder,  intr.  munbcrn.  —  at,  fid) 

munbern  fiber. 
wood,  ^o\h  n.  gcd,  -ge ;  SBalb,  m. 

-bed,  -albcr. 
word,  Sort,  n.  -ted,  -orter. 
work,  intr.  arbeitcn. 
WorlK,  5lrbeit,  /.  -ten ;   SSerf,  n. 

-  fed,  -fe. 

world,  SSelt,  /.  -ten. 

worse,  worst,  comp.  and  superl 

of  bad,  fd)(e(^t. 
wretched,  adj.  nngliicffelig. 
wring,  tr.  ring  en  0. 
write,  tr.   or   intr.    ft^reiben    0. 

—  in,  register,  ein(c^reiben. 
writing,  <Sc^reiben,  n.  -nd. 
wrong,  Unrec^t,  n.  -ted,  -te. 

year,  Sol^r,  n.  -red,  -re. 

yes,  adv.  [a. 

yesterday,  adv.  geflern. 

yet,  adv.  no(^.    not  — ,  nod)  nid)t. 

you,  pers.  pron.  bu,  tl)r,  <Sie :  see 

153. 
yonng,  adj.  iung. 
your,  poss.  pron.  beln,  l^r,  3^r, 

etc. :  8te  167. 
youth,  3ug«^nb,  /. 
youth,  young  man,  ^flngling,  m. 
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a,  pronniiciation  of,  8;  a  for  aa  in 
new  orthography,  8.1. 

fi,  pronunciatioii  of,  15;  a  for  e  in 
new  orthography,  15.1. 

ablaut,  400.2. 

Absolute  construction,  with  accn- 
sative,  230.3;  with  infinitive, 
847. 

accent,  65. 

accessary  clause,  see  dependent. . 

accusative  case,  general  office  of, 
59.4,  226;  with  transitive 
verbs,  227.1;  with  intransitive, 
227.2;  double  accus.,  with 
verbs,  227.3;  accus.  witii  prepo- 
sitions, 228,  375-6;  with  ad- 
jectives, 229;  accus.  of  measure 
and  time,  230.1,2;  accus.  ab- 
solute, or  of  accompanying 
circumstance,  230.3. 

active  voice  of  verb,  233.3. 

address,  use  of  pronouns  in,  153. 

adjective,  usual  adjunct  of  noun, 
110;  when  declined,  114-7; 
rules  of  adj.  declension,  118- 
28;  indeclinable  adj.  126.4; 
origin  of  double  declension  of 
adj.,  132;  adj.  as  noun,  129; 
as  adverb,  130,  363.1,2;  adj. 
with  ctn)a«,  tt)a«,  tiic^tS,  129.5; 
comparison  of  adj.,  133-42; 
absolute  use  of  comparative  adj. , 
142.2;  modifying  adjuncts  of 
adj.,  143-6;  their  place,  147: — 
agreement  of  adj.,  62,  209; 
genitive  dependent  on  adj. ,  217 ; 
dative  do.,  223;  accusative  do., 
229: — ^primitive  adj.,  413;  adj. 
derived  from  verbs,  414;  deri- 
ved by  suffix,  415;  by  prefix, 
416;  compound  adj.,  423-4. 


adjective  clause,  437,  444.2, 
110.1c. 

adjective  phrase,  compound,  437. 
2o,  147.2,  358. 

adverb,  office  of,  361;  usual  ad- 
junct of  adjective,  144;  of  verb, 
317;  of  noun,  110.2,  369.3;  of 
preposition,  369.1;  complement 
of  preposition,  379;  used  as 
adj.,  379.3;  place  of  adv., 
219.2/;  370;  classification  of 
adverbs.,  362;  derivation  of  ad- 
verbs, from  nouns,  364;  from 
adj.,363;from  adj., by  derivative 
endings,  363.3;  by  combination, 
365;  from  pronominal  roots, 
367.2;  original  adverbs,  867; 
ordinal  adv.,  207.3;  comparison, 
368;  adjective  as  adv.,  130, 
363.1,2;  participle  as  adv.,  356; 
comparison  of  adj  ectives  by  adv. , 
141. 

adverbial  clause,  438,  444.3, 
144.2. 

adverbial  predicate,  adjective  as, 
116.16,  316.26. 

Sic,  see  0. 

5lcu,  see  Su. 

ai,  pronunciation  of,  19.1. 

all,  193. 

atter,  prefixed  to  superlatives, 
142.3. 

alphabet,  German,  1-3;  its  origin, 
1;  written  character,  2.1,  pp. 
275-77;  use  of  capitals,  4. 

aid,  in  sense  of  *asif,'  332. 26,  c, 
4336;  do.  in  substantive  clause, 
436. 3^;  omission  of  aid  after  jo 
and  adverb  or  adjective,  43q« 
ocife, 

anber,  194. 
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tipodoeis,  888.1« 

appoBitiTe  adjectiye,  110.15, 116. 
2,4;  do.  noun,  69.4,  111.2;  in 
nominative,  218.2. 

arrangement  of  the  sentence,  roles 
for  429-89;  Btimmary  of  roles, 
440-44;  additional  remarks, 
rhetorical  arrangements,  445-6. 

articles,  declension,  68-4;  com- 
bination with  prepositions,  65; 
roles  for  ose,  &Q;  place,  67. 

Aryan  langoages,  see  Indo-Enro- 
pean. 

assertive  sentence,  427. 

attribotive  adjective,  110.1a,  115. 

au,  prononciation  of,  20. 

fill,  prononciation  of,  21.2. 

aoxuiaries,  of  tense,  289-41;  of 
mood,  see  modal  aoxiliaries; 
caosative  aoxiliary,  242.2; 
omission  of  aoxiliary  of  tense, 
489.3a:  verbs  taking  either 
^aben  or  fein  as  aoxiliary,  241.3. 

a\i,  prononciation  and  ose  of,  19.3. 

b,  prononciation  of,  28;  English 
correspondent  of,  459.L 

bases,  8986. 

be«,  derivation  and  ose  ol  807.2, 
405.ni.la. 

beibe,  199&. 

C,  pronimciation  and  ose  of,  24. 

capitals,  ose  of,  4;  in  pronoons  of 
address,  158.3-5. 

cardinal  nomerals,  197-201;  their 
derivatives,  202-8. 

cases  of  declension,  their  uses,  59, 
212-80:  and  see  accosative, 
dative,  genitive,  nominative. 

causative  aoxiliary,  242  2;  caosa- 
tive derivative  verbs,  404.1.1. 

Celtic  langoages,  relationship  of. 
450.  ^     ^ 

d|,  prononciation  of,  48;  English 

correspondents  of,  460. 
tf/ Pjominciation  and  ose  o^  80, 

dMses,  onder  first  declension,  how 
determined,  69;  first  class,  75- 
80;  second,  81-6;  third,  87- 


cognate  accosative,  227.2a. 

coUective  noon,  agreement  of  verb 
with,  822.2. 

comparative  degree,  184  ff. ;  de- 
clension of,  140.1. 

comparison,  of  adjectives,  188- 
42;  degrees  and  endings,  184- 
5;  mo^cation  of  vowel,  186; 
irr^olar  and  defective  compari- 
son, 189;  declension,  140: — of 
participles,    855;    of    adverbs, 

composition  or  combination  of 
words,  418-25. 

compoond  adjective  phrase,  487. 
2a,  147.2,  858. 

compoond  forms  of  verb,  238-42. 

compoond  noons,  gender  of,  61.4; 
inflection  of,  68.1;  formation 
of,  421-2. 

compoond  verbs,  with  prefixes, 
288.4,  296-811;  with  other 
elements,  812-8. 

compoond  words,  418;  their  fre- 
qoency  in  German,  419;  ortho- 
graphy, 4196,  c;  prononciation 
of  finals  and  initials  in,  58; 
accent,  55.2-4;  roles  of  forma- 
tion of  compoond  verbs,  420; 
noons,  421-2;  adjectives,  428- 
4;  particles,  425,  865. 

conditional  claoses,  inversion  in, 
438,  448.5. 

conditional  tenses,  formation  o^ 
240.2c;  their  ose,  884-6. 

conditional  ose  of  sobjonctive, 
832. 

conjogation,  defined,  281;  roles 
respecting,  282-813;  conjoga- 
tions,  distinction  and  origin  of, 
246 ;  New  conjogation,  247-60; 
Old  conjogation,  261-78;  mixed 
conjogation,  272. 

conjonctions,  882;  their  classi- 
fication, 888;  general  con- 
nectives, 884;  adverbial  con- 
jonctions, 885;  sobordinating 
conjonctions,  886. 

consonants,  prononciation  ol 
28-54. 

copola,  816.1a,  426.26;  omission 
of,  in  dependent  clause,  489.3. 

correspondences  between  En^lid) 
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and  German  wonls  and  letteis, 
452  61. 
countries  and  places*  declension  of 
names  of,  103. 

b,  pronunciation  of,  25;  English 

correspondent  of,  458.1. 
ba,    added    to  relative   pronoun, 

182.2. 
ba  or  bar,  in  c  tmbination  with 

prepositions,   as  substitute  for 

pronoun  of  third  person,    154. 

2,3;  for  demonstratiye,  166.4; 

for  relative,  180. 
dative  case,  general  use  of,  59.3, 

221;  dat.  with  verbs,  222;  of 

Eossession,  with  iDerben,  etc., 
22.  II.  Id;  with  imperson^ 
phrases  of  condition,  222.  II.  1/, 
292.4;  of  interest  or  concern, 
222.III.;  possessive  dat.,  222. 
IIIa,&;  dative  with  adjectives, 
223;  with  prepositions,  224, 
374,  376;  with  nouns,  225.1; 
in  exclamations,  225.2:— use  or 
omission  of  e  in  dat.  of  nouns, 
71.1&,  83;  old  dat.  sing.  fern, 
in  n,  95. 

day  of  the  month,  expression  of, 
216.5(2. 

declension,  defined,  57;  rules  of 
decl.,  58-208;  decl.  of  articles, 
63-4;  of  nouns,  68-108;  of 
adjectives,  118-28,  140;  of 
pronouns,  151  -95 ;  of  numerals, 
198-208;  uses  of  the  forms  of 
decl.,  209-30. 

d'^.fective  declension  of  n  uns, 
100;  defective  theme  in  declen- 
sion, 98. 

definitive  article,  see  articles ;  use 
in  generalizing  sense,  66.1,2;  in 
sense  of  possessive,  66.3,  161. 

demonstratives,  163-71;  use  of, 
in  sense  of  personal  or  posses- 
sive pronouns,  166&,  171. 

denominative  verbs,  405 

dependent  clauses,  426.2d,  435, 
444;  their arrangement,434-9, 
444;  their  introduction  in  a 
peridd,  439.5;  omission  of 
auxiliarv  or  copula  in,  439.3. 

bet;  as  definite  article,  63;  aa  de- 


monstrative aajective  or  pro- 
noun, 163.4,  164.1,2,  166;  as 
relative,  177-9. 

bcrcr,  164.2. 

derivation  of  words,  393-417. 

S)cro,  162. 

determinative  pronouns,  167-71; 
use  of,  instead  of  personal  or 
possessive  pronouns,  171. 

bte«,  163,  165-6. 

digraphs,  vowel,  18-22;  conso- 
nant, 43-51. 

dimidiative  numerals,  207.1. 

diphthongs,  pronunciation  of, 
18-22. 

doubled  vowels,  7.1,  53;  modified 
vowels  not  doubled,  14.2; 
doubled  consonants,  7.2,  52.2, 
53. 

burfen,  251,  253. 

t,  pronunciation  of,  9;  e  for  ee  in 
new  orthography,  9.1;  e  for  a  in 
new  orthography,  15.1. 

ci,  pronunciation  of,  19.2. 

ein,  as  indefinite  article,  63;  as 
indef.  pronoun,  195.1;  as 
numeral,  198. 

eiiitg,  189. 

tmp=,  derivation  and  use  of, 
307.3. 

emphasis  or  impressivencss,  in- 
version for,  431r/,  443.2. 

endings  of  inflection  and  of  deri- 
vation, see  suffixes. 

English  language,  relation  of  Ger- 
man to,  447-^2;  corresponden- 
ces between  English  and  GiTuian 
words  and  letters,  452  61. 

cnt  ,  derivation  and  use  of,  307.3; 
405.  m.  16. 

CV-,  derivation  and  use  of,  307.4: 
405.III.lc. 

e8,  special  uses  and  constructions 
of,  154.4;  omission  of,  as  im- 
personal subject,  293. 

ctUrf),  189. 

ettua«,  188;  form  of  adjective 
with,  129.5. 

etmetd),  189. 

cu,  pronunciation  of,  21.1;  for  5ll 
in  new  orthography,  20.3. 

dtt),,  162. 
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exclamation,  constmctiono^  891, 

488.  Ic,  439.4a. 
expletive    perRoiuil    pronoun   in 

dative,  156,  222.1116. 
et),    pronunciation    and    nse    of, 

19.3. 

f,  proniinciation  of,  86;  English 
correspondents  of,  459.3. 

factitive  predicate,  see  objective 
predicate. 

feminine,  see  gender:  classification 
of  fern,  nonns  in  declension, 
69.2,  70;  fern,  noun  invariable 
in  singular,  71.1a;  exceptions, 
95. 

first  or  strong  declension  of  noons, 
69,  78,  74-90;  its  first  class, 
75-«0;  second,  81-6;  third, 
87-90:— of  adjectives,  1 18-28, 
182. 

foreign  nouns,  declension  of,  86, 
92.1a,2c,  97.2,  101;  gender, 
61.6. 

foreign  words,  pronunciation  of, 
54;  of  J,  ic,  c,  t,  6)  in,  13,  18, 
24,  87,  43.3;  of  g  in  words 
from  French,  27;  accent,  55.5. 

fractional  numerals,  207.2. 

fur  in  ttja«  far,  175,  177,  179. 

future  perfect  tense,  how  formed, 
240.26;  its  use,  328. 

future  tense,  how  formed,  240.2a; 
its  use,  328;  present  in  sense  of 
future,  324.4. 

0,  pronunciation  of,  27,  43;  Eng- 
lish correspondents  of,  460. 

0C=,  derivation  ai\d  use  of,  307.5; 
use  as  prefix  of  participle,  243.3 ; 
its  origin  as  such,  243.3c 

gcflcffcn,  271.3. 

gender,  60;  general  rules  for,  in 
nouns,  61;  in  adjectives  etc., 
62;  of  compound  nouns,  421.1; 
gender  of  personal  pronoun, 
154.1. 

genitive  case,  general  office  of, 
59.2,  215;  gen.  with  nouns, 
216;  its  place,  216.6;  with  ad- 
jectives, 217;  with  prepositions, 
219,  373;    with  yerbp,   219, 


220.2-4;  substitution  of  dative 
with  Maw  for,  216.4;  adverbial 
gen.,  220.1;  predicate  gen., 
820.2;  gen.  with  inteijections, 
220.5:— form  of  gen.  deter- 
mines declension  of  a  nonn, 
69.1,  70;  use  of  ed  or  d  in,  88; 
of  en  or  n,  93;  old  gen.  sing, 
of  feminines,  inn,  95;  omission 
of  sign  of  genitive,  101.5;  gen. 
of  second  adjective  declension 
used  instead  of  firsf^  121.3. 

Germanic  or  Teutonic  group  of 
languages,  449-50;  its  divi- 
sions, 451;  progression  of 
mutes  in,  453-60. 

German  language,  relation  of  to 
English,  447-61;  history  of, 
462-9. 

Crothic  language,  relationship  of, 
451.4. 

gradation  of  vowels,  see  variation. 

Greek  language,  relationship  of, 
450. 

Grimm's  law  of  progression  of 
mutes,  453. 

\!jf  pronunciation  of,  28;  used  to 
denote  a  long  vowel,  7.1;  Eng- 
lish correspondents  of,  460. 

I^aben,  conjugation  of,  239.1,4a; 
use  as  auxiliary,  240-1 ;  origin 
of  use,  240.4.' 

Hebrew  etc.,  not  related  with  Ger- 
manic languages,  450.76. 

l|icr,  compounded  with  preposi- 
tions^ in  sense  of  demonstrative, 
166.4. 

High-German  subdivision  of  Ger- 
manic group  of  languages,  451. 
2;  its  history,  463-9. 

hour  of  the  day,  expression  of, 
211.3. 

hypothetical  period,  construction 
of,  332  1,2. 

i,  pronunciation  of,  10;  ic  for  i  in 

new  orthography,  18.1. 
ie,  pronunciation  of,  18. 
3^ro,  162. 
imperative  mood,  235.4,  237.5, 

270;  filled  up  from  subjunctive 
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pieseni,  243.1;  Bfie,  887;  sab- 
stiiutes  for,  88& 

imperative  sentence,  5««  optative. 

imperfect  tense,  see  preterit. 

impersonal  verb,  28d.2&,  291-5; 
relation  to  poHsive,  294;  omi»- 
sion  of  impers.  subj  ect,  298 ;  with 
genitive  object,  219.4;  with 
dative  of  subject,  222.11. le; 
accusative  of  subject,  227.2c. 

impressiveness  or  emphasis,  inver- 
sion for,  431<7,  443.2. 

indeclinable  words,  66.3,  860; 
indeclinable  adj.,  126.4. 

indefinite  article,  see  articles. 

indefinite  pronouns  and  numerals, 
184-95. 

indefinite  subj  ects  of  verbs,  1 54. 4, 
166.3,  agreement  of  verb  after, 
15<L4d,  822.3. 

Indian  (East)  languages,  relation- 
ship of,  450. 

indicative  mode,  235.2;  uses  of 
its  lenses,  828-8;  use  of  indica- 
tive instead  of  subjunctive, 
8  :0c,  3d2.5c,  838.5. 

indirect  rtatement,  subjunctive  of. 
833. 

Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages, 449-50. 

Indo-Gtermanic,  see  Indo-Euro- 
pean. 

infinitive,  verbal  noun,  285.5, 
889;  ending,  237. la;  2U  as  sign 
of,  243.2,  841;  perfect  inf., 
240.1(2;  use  of  iuf.  for  participle 
in  perfect  and  pluperfect^  240* 
le,  251.4a;  inf.  as  noun,  840; 
inf.  as  subject  of  a  verb,  842; 
as  object,  343;  subject-accusa- 
tive of  inf.,  343. 1. 5a;  active  inf. 
in  sense  of  passive,  348.1. 5c, d, 
TTT.  16;  more  special  cases,  848. 
1.6;  inf.  of  purpose  or  design, 
843.111.1;  mf.  dependent  on 
adjective,  344;  on  noun,  345; 
on  preposition,  346;  in  absolute 
construction,  347;  inf.  clauses, 
848;  with  preposition,  846.2; 
place  of  inf.  348.2,  319.2(^-6; 
— ^two  infin.,  place  of  transposed 
▼erb  with,  439.2,  444.36. 

iiueparabla  prefixes,  297.2,  807; 


conjugation  of  verb  with,  802~ 
6;  denominative  verbs  formed 
with,  405.m.l. 

interjections,  56.4,  887-9;  inter- 
jectional  use  of  other  parts  of 
speech,  390;  inteijectional  or 
exclamatory  construction,  391; 
construction  of  cases  with  in- 
ter)., 392. 

internal  change  as  means  of  inflec- 
tion and  derivation,  400. 

interrogative  pronouns,  172-6; 
their  use  as  relatives,  176.1;  as 
indefinites,  176.2.    • 

interrogative  sentence,  427;  order 
of,  432.1,  443.3,  489.46. 

intransitive  verb,  233.1,  227. 
la, 6;  construction  of  accusative 
with,  227.2,  288.1;  impersonal 
passive  from,  279.2;  reflexive 
from,  288.2. 

inverted  order  of  sentence,  481-8, 
441,  443;  inversion  after  ad- 
verbial clause,  438. 3f;  after 
appositive  adjective  phrase, 
43 Id;  in  exclamatory  clause, 
4321c.    . 

irregular  declension  of  nouns,  96- 
100;  irr.  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives, 139;  irr.  conjugation  of 
verbs,  249-60. 

irregular  verbs,  list  of,  pp.  278-84; 
equivalent  to  Old  or  strong 
verbs,  236.2.1,  246.3. 

Italic  languages,  relationship  of, 
450. 

itei-ativu  numerals,  206. 


If  pronunciation  o(  29. 
|a,  860a. 
|cb,  jcbcr,  190. 
jebcrmann,  187. 
tcbttjcb,  jebwcbcr,  190. 
cflUt^,  190. 
iemanb,  186. 
icn,  icncr,  168,  165-6. 


f,  pronunciation  of,  80;  English 

correspondents  o^  460. 
!cin,  195.2. 
(onnen,  251»  254. 
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I,  prominciatioA  of,  81 . 

Latin    language,   relationBhip  of, 

460. 
letters,  German,  see  alphabet. 
Low-German  BnMivision  of  (rer- 

manic  langnages,  461.1,  462.1. 
Luther'H  inflnence  on  Grerman  Ian- 

goage,  467-8. 

nt,  pronnndation  of,  81. 

man,  186. 

maitc^,  191. 

masculine,  see  gender. 

measure,  use  of  singular  instead  of 
plural  in  expressing,  211.2; 
noun  of  measured  substance  not 
in  genitive,  216.5a;  accusative 
of  measure,  280.1. 

me^r,  19a 

Meisters&nger,  works  of,  466.2c. 

Middle  High-German  period,  dia- 
lects, literature,  463.2,  465; 
transition  to  New,  466. 

MinnesiUiger,  works  of,  465.2a. 

mtg^  as  prefix,  818. 

mixed  conjugation,  272;  declen- 
sion of  nouns, 97;  of  adjectives, 
124. 

modal  auxiliaries,  242.1,  261-9. 

modes,  285.2-4. 

modified  vowels,  origin,  14, 
400.1;  pronunciation  of,  15-7, 
21.2;  in  declension  of  nouns, 
69,  78,  84,  87 ;  in  comparison 
of  atljectives,  186;  in  inflection 
of  verb,  260.2,  251,  268.2, 
269.  II.  1. 

mbgen,  261,  256. 

Moeso-Gotbic,  see  Gothic. 

month,  invariable  after  numeral 
designating  day,  216. 4<i 

multiplicative  numerals,  204. 

maffen,  251,  256. 

mutes,  progression  of,  in  Germanic 
languages,  458-6;  correspon- 
dences of,  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, 457-60. 

tl,  pronunciation  of,  82. 
n^declension  of  nouns,  78;  of  ad- 
jectives, 182. 
Qein,  860a. 


neuter,  see  gender. 

New  or  -wetSs.  conjugation,  charac- 
teristics and  origin  of,  286.1, 
246.2,3;  rules  of,  247-60;  irre- 
gular verbs  of,  249-60. 

New  High-German  period  and 
dialects,  468.3,  467-9;  tran- 
sition from  Middle  to,  466. 

New  orthography,  6. 

ng,  pronunciation  of,  45;  English 
correspondent  of,  460. 

Nibelungenlied,  465.26. 

tllfift,  position  in  sentence,  219  2/. 

nid)ti^,  188;  form  of  adjective 
witti,  129.5. 

niemanb;  186. 

nominative  case,  uses  of,  69.1, 
212-4. 

normal  or  regular  order  of  sen- 
tence, 819,  480,  441-2. 

noun,  declension  of,  68-78;  first 
declension,  74-90;  second  de- 
clension, 91-5;  irregular  declen- 
sion, 96-100;  foreign  nouns, 
101;  proper  names,  1C2-8; 
modifying  adjuncts  of  the  noun, 
109-12;  equivalents  of,  118; 
adjective  used  as  noun,  IS 9; 
infinitive,  840;  noun  as  adjunct 
of  adjective,  145,  147.3;  geni- 
tive dependent  on  a  noun,  216; 
dative  do.  225;  syntax  of  nouns, 
see  the  several  cases: — primitive 
nouns,  407;  derivative,  408- 
12;  compoimd,  421-2. 

numbers,  in  declension,  68;  rules 
for  use,  210-11;  in  conjuga- 
tion, 285.3;  rules  for  use,  S22; 
of  verb  or  adjective  with  ^ie, 
•you,'  158.4. 

numerals,  196-208;  cardinals; 
197-202;  ordinals,  208;  multi- 
plicatives,  204;  variatives,  205 ; 
iteratives,  206;  dimidiatives, 
207.1;  fractionals,  207.2;  inde- 
finite, 189-96. 

0,  pronunciation  of,  11;  o  for  oo 
in  new  orthography,  11.1. 

b,  pronunciation  of,  16. 

objective  predicate,  noun  as,  816. 
16,  227.2&,36,c;  adj.  as,  116.1e, 
816.2c. 
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Ola  or  strong  coi^iigation,  charac- 
teristics of,  246.1.3,  261-78; 
changes  of  radical  Yowel  in,  262 ; 
classification  of  verbs  o^  263- 
7;  rules  of  inflection  of,  268- 
71;  conjugation  of,  278. 

Old  High-Oerman  period,  dialects^ 
Hteratore,  46ai,  464. 

omission,  of  auxiliary  or  copula  in 
dependent  clauses,  430.3;  of 
certain  endings  of  adjective  de- 
clension, 126;  of  subject  of 
impersonal  verb,  293. 

optative  or  imperative  sentence, 
427;  its  arrangement,  432.2, 
44a4. 

optative  use  of  subjunctive,  381. 

ordinal  numerals,  203;  their  deri- 
vatives, 207;  ordinal  adverbs, 
207.3. 

p,  pronunciation  of,  33;  English 
correspondents  of,  459.2. 

participles,  verbal  adjectives,  235. 
6,  349;  forms,  237.6,7,  243.3; 
use  as  adjectives,  131,  148;  as 
adverbs,  356;  comparison  of, 
855;  participial  clauses,  357- 
8:— present  part.,  form,  237.6; 
use  and  office,  350,  353,  355- 
8:- past  part.,  form,  237.7, 
246,  271;  use  of  ge  as  sign  of, 
243.3;  value  and  office,  351, 
854-8;  certain  special  uses, 
859;  adjectives  in  form  of  past 
part,  351.3: -future  passive 
part,  278,  852. 

parts  of  speech,  enumeration  and 
classification  of,  56. 

passive  voice,  233.3,  274;  its 
forms,  275  -7  ;  future  pass,  par- 
ticiple. 278,  352;  pass,  formed 
from  what  verbs,  279;  cases 
used  with,  280;  infrequency  of 
its  use,  281 ;  distinction  of  pass, 
from  past  participle  with  fein, 
282;  pass,  use  of  active  infini- 
tive, 843.I.5c,(i,III.16. 

perfect  tense,  240.  la,  c;  use,  826; 
omission  of  auxiliary  of,  439.3. 

Persian  languages,  relationship  o^ 
450. 


personal  forms  of  the  Terb,  dl4a. 

personal  pronouns,  declension  of, 
151-2;  use  in  address,  158; 
other  rules  respecting,  154;  re- 
flexive use,  155 ;  expletive  dative 
o^  156:  possessive  dative  of, 
161,  222.ino;  declension  of 
adjective  after,  125.2;  place  of, 
319.3&;  do.  in  inverted  and 
transposed  clauses,  431^  439. 
1,  443.56,  444.3a. 

persons  of  verb,  235.3,4;  endings 
of,  237.2,3,5;  rules  respecting 
use,  321. 

persons,  declension  of  names  o^ 

104  a 

bf,  pronunciation  o^  46.1;  origin, 
459.4.     . 

ph,  pronunciation  of,  46.2. 

pluperfect  tense,  240.16,  c;  use, 
327;  omission  of  auxiliary  o^ 
489.3. 

plural,  its  ending  determines  class 
under  first  declension  of  nouns, 
69;  irregular  formation  of,  in 
nouns,  97.2,  99,  100,  101. 
3-5;  singular  used  for,  in  expres- 
sions of  measure^  211.2.     . 

positive  degree  of  adjectives,  134. 

possessive  dative,  222.111(1,6, 
225.1. 

possessive  pronouns  or  pronomi- 
nal adjectives,  157-8;  declen- 
sion, 159;  used  as  nouns,  160; 
definite  article  or  poss.  dative 
used  for,  161;  old  style  expres- 
sions and  abbreviations  for, 
162;  used  instead  of  genitive  of 
pronoun,  158.2,  216.3. 

potential  use  of  subjunctive^ 
332.3. 

predicate  of  a  sentence,  426.2, 
428.2. 

predicate  adjective,  116.1,  316.2; 
its  form  in  superlative,  140.26. 

predicate  noun,  213,  316.1;  verb 
in  plural  to  agree  with,  822.3. 

prefixes,  origin  of,  395. 

prefixes  of  verbs:  separable,  297. 
1,  298;  inseparable,  297.^ 
802,  807;  separable  or  in- 
separable, 297.3,  308-9. 

prepositions,  871;  classification, 
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872;  prep,  followed  by  genitive, 
818,  378;  by  dative,  224, 
874;  by  accusative,  228.1, 
876;  by  dative  or  accuHative, 
224.2,  228.2,  876;  by  infini- 
tive, 846.1;  by  infinitive  clause, 
846.2;  by  substantive  clause, 
877,  488;  by  adverbs,  378; 
tiOcing  adverb  as  complement^ 
879;  combination  of  prep^  with 
definite  article,  65. 

prepositional  phrase,  380;  as  ad- 
junct of  noun,  112;  of  adjective, 
146;  of  verb,  318. 

present  tense,  236.1,  268;  use, 
824;  in  sense  of  our  preterit, 
824.2;  of  perfect,  324.3;  of 
future,  324.4. 

preterit  tense,  286.1,  269;  its 
origin,  246.3;  use  326;  in  sense 
of  our  pluperfect,  325.2;  of 
perfect,  325.3. 

primitive  words,  402;  verbs,  403; 
nouns,  497;  adjectives,  413; 
adverbs,  367. 

principal  parts  of  verb,  237.1. 

progression  of  mutes  in  Germanic 
languages,  463-60. 

pronouns,  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive use  of,  149;  classification, 
150;  personal  pron.,  151-6; 
reflexive,  155;  possessive,  157- 
62;  demonstrative,  163-71; 
determinative,  167-71;  inter- 
rogative, 172-6:  relative,  177- 
83;  indefinite,  184-95. 

pronunciation,  6-65. 

proper  names,  declension  of, 
102  8. 

protasis,  332.1. 

q,  pronunciation  of,  34,  89. 
qii,  pronunciation  of,  47. 
question,     see    interrogative    sen- 
tence. 

r,  pronunciation  of,  35. 
reciprocal  use  of  reflexive  pronoun, 

155.4. 
redundant  declension,  99. 
reflexive  use  of  personal  pronouns, 

155;  reflexive  pronoun,  155.3; 

reciprocal  reflexive,  166.4. 


reflexive  verb.  233. 2rr,  283;  con- 
jugation of,  284-5;  from  what 
verbs  formed,  286-7;  from  in- 
transiti  ves,  288 ;  cases  used  with, 
289;  with  reflexive  object  in 
dative,  290;  with  genitive  ob- 
ject, 219.3. 

regular  order  of  sentence,  see  nor- 
mal order. 

regular  verbs,  246.3. 

relative  pronouns,  177-83;  com- 
pound rel. ,  1 79. 1-3 ;  indefinite, 
179.4;  compound  relative  used 
for  our  simple,  179.5;  agree- 
ment of  verb  with  rel.,  181, 
321.2. 

root  of  verb,  237.1a;  roots  of  lan- 
guage, 3936,  398. 

rotation  of  mutes,  453. 

f,  pronunciation  of,  36:  English 
correspondents  of,  458.3;  use 
of  long  or  short  ^  (f  or  «)  in 
writing  or  printing,  3.1. 

Sanskrit  language,  relationship  of, 
450. 

Scandinavian  languages,  relation- 
ship of,  451.3. 

\di,  pronunciation  of,  48 

@c.,  162. 

second  or  weak  declension  of 
nouns,  70,  73,  91-5;  of  adjec- 
tives, 119  28,  132. 

fein,  conjugation  of,  239.2,46; 
use  as  auxiliary,  240-1;  origin 
of  use,  240.46. 

fdbcr,  felbft,  added  to  reflexives, 
165.5,  169.3. 

sentence,  definition  and  constitu- 
ents, 426,  428:  kinds,  427; 
arrangement,  429-46. 

separable  prefixes,  297-8;  con- 
jugation of  verbs  with  such, 
299  301 ;  place  of  prefix,  299. 
1,  319. 2c,  d;  denominative  verbs 
formed  with,  405.11X2. 

fid),  165.3. 

simple  predicate  adjective,  116. 
la,  316.2a. 

Slavic  or  Slavonic  languages,  re- 
lationship of,  460. 

fo,  as  relative  pi'onoun,  182.1; 
with  al9  omitted  after,  438. 3d, e. 
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lot*,  VtO. 

foUen,  251.  257. 

@r.,  162. 

fff  Bf  pronunciation  and  use  of, 
49;  English  correspondents  of, 
458.3. 

%  romanized  as  ss,  2.2;  d  for  g,  in 
new  orthography,  49.1. 

stems,  39d&. 

strong  declension,  see  first  or 
strong  declension. 

strong  conjugation,  see  old  or 
strong  conjugation. 

subject  of  a  sentence,  426.2, 
428.1. 

subjunctiye  mood,  235.2;  nature 
and  use,  329-30;  optative 
subj.,  331;  conditionsd  and 
potential,  332;  of  indirect  state- 
ment, 333;  other  less  frequent 
uses,  332.5. 

subordinate  clause,  see  dependent. 

substantive,  see  noun. 

substantive  dependent  clause, 
113.3,  436,  444. 

suffixes,  origin  and  relation  of, 
393  5;  formation  of,  418c. 

superlative  degree,  of  adjective, 
134  42;  declension  of,  140.1,2; 
predicate  form,  140.26:  adver- 
bial form,  140.2c,  363.2;  sup. 
absolute  and  relative,  142. 1 ;  do. 
in  adverbs,  363.2c;  sup.  inten- 
sified by  allcr,  142.3. 

t,  pronunciation  of,  37;  English 
correspondent  of,  458.2;  t  for 
bt  in  new  orthography,  25.1;  t 
for  t^,  37.3. 

tenses,  simple,  235.1;  compound, 
240-1;  use  of,  indicative, 
324  8. 

Teutonic  languages,  see  Germanic. 

t^,  pronunciation  of,  37,  50; 
f^glish  correspondent  of,  458. 
2;  ^  of  t^  omitted  in  new  ortho- 
graphy, 37.3. 

themes,  3936. 

t^un,  as  auxiliary,  242.3. 

time,  accusative  of,  230.2;  geni- 
tive of,  220.1. 

titles,  declension  of,  108;  plural 
verb  used  with,  322.4, 


transitive  verb,  233.1,  227.  la, 5. 

transposed  order  of  dependent 
clauses,  434, 441,  444;  limited 
to  clauses  grammatically  depen- 
dent, '439.6;  of  interrogative 
and  exclamatory  clauses,  439.4. 

i^f  pronunciation  of,  51. 

It,  pronunciation  of,  12. 
a,  pronunciation  of,  17. 
Ue,  see  iu 

lit,  pronunciation  of,  22. 
Umloitt,  400.1. 

D,  pronunciation  of,  38. 

variation  of  radical  vowel  in  Old 
conjugation,  400.2,  262-7. 

variative  numerals,  205. 

Dcr*,  derivation  and  use  of,  307.6, 
405.m.lr/. 

verb,  essential  characteristic  and 
office  of,  232,  314;  classifica- 
tion, 233;  simple  forms  of, 
235-7;  principal  parts,  237.1; 
compound  forms,  238-  41 ; 
auxiliaries,  of  tense,  239;  of 
mood,  242.1,  251-9;  other, 
242.2,3;  Old  and  New  conjuga- 
tions, 2i45-73;  passive  voice, 
274-82;  reflexive  verbs,  283- 
90;  impersonal,  291-5;  com- 
pound, 296  318,  420:- ad- 
juncts of  verb,  315-8;  their 
order,  319;  object,  315;  predi- 
cate noun  or  adjective,  316;  ad- 
verb, 317;  prepositional  phrase, 
318;  genitive  case  with  verbs, 
219-20;  dative,  222,  225.1; 
accusative,  227,  230:— primi- 
tive verbs,  403;  derivative*, 
404-6. 

told,  192. 

vocative,  nominative  in  sense  of, 
214. 

voices,  active  and  passive,  233. '"» 

\>o\i,  as  prefix,  313. 

vowels,  pronunciation  of,  7-22; 
quantity,  7;  modified  vowels, 
14-7. 

tv,  pronunciation  of,  39. 
ma^,  129.5,   172-3,   176,  179; 
n)a«  fttv,  175,  177,  179. 
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weak  deolension,  m«  second  or 
weak  declensioii. 

weak  conjugation,  a»e  New  or 
weak  oonj  nation. 

toctd),  172,  174.  176-9. 

loenia,  192. 

»cr,  172-8.  176.  179. 

tperben,  conjugation  of,  239.3,4c; 
as  auxiliary  of  future  and  con- 
ditional tenses,  240.2,4;  of 
passive  voice,  275-7. 

loiffen,  260. 

tvo  or  n)Or,  combined  with  prepo- 
sitions, in  interrogative  sense, 
178.2;  in  relative  sense,  180. 

looaen,  251.  258. 

word-combination  or  composition, 
418-25. 

word-formation  or  derivation,  in- 


troductory explanations,  393-7; 

Siinciples,  898-402;  means  of 
erivation,  899-400;  rules  of 
derivation,  408-17. 
written   character,    German,  2.1, 
pp.  275-77. 

T^f  pronunciation  of,  40. 

to,  pronunciation  and  use  of,  18. 
19.3,  41. 

3,  pronunciation  of,  42;  English 
correspondents  of,  458.3. 

get',  derivation  and  use  of,  807.  V. 
405.  m.  If*. 

gu,  as  sign  of  infinitive,  841. 

gmeen,  gtoo,  199a. 
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versity  of  Nebraska.    61  pp. 

Badekaren.    By  Putlitz.    With  notes.    69  pp. 

Das  Hers  Vergetsen.    By  Putlitz.    With  notes.    79  pp. 


HENRY  HOLT  fir*  CO:S  GERMAN  TEXTBOOKS. 

Stem's  Selected  German  Comedies. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Prof esBor  a  M.  Stxbh.    ISmo.    Paper. 

Eln  KnopCL    By  Julius  Boenr.    41  pp. 

Der  Schimmel.    By  Q.  yon  Mosbr.    66  pp. 

Sle  Hftt  Ihr  Hen  entdeekt.    By  Wolioamo  Muxllbb  tok  KoKWiOBWurricM. 
7»pp. 

Simeon  and  Delila.    By  Emii  Claar.    55  pp. 

Kr  SuolU  £inen  Tetter.    By  Jumoman.    49  pp. 

Kr  Mum  Tansen.    By  C.  A.  Paui..    51  pp. 

Gaensch«n  Ton  Buchenan.    By  W.  Fribdbich.    69  pp. 

German  Plays  for  Children. 

Kinder  Comoedien.  By  yariotis  authors.  Edited  and  annotated  in  German 
by  Profesaor  Th.  Hbmsss.    Five  plays  in  one  yolume.    12mo.    141  pp. 

Unterhaltungs  Bibliothek. 

12roo.    Paper. 

Andersen's  Bilderbach  Ohne  itilder.  With  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Pro- 
fesfior  L.  Simonson  of  the  Jiartford  (Ct )  High  School.    104  pp. 

Die  Kii^Jiingfraa  a.  Andere  Gescliichten.  With  notes  by  E.  C.  F.  Kraubs. 
1.V)  pp. 

Aaerbach*s  Auf  Wache.  Von  Berthold  Aukrbach,  Der  Gefrorene  Knss. 

Von  Otto  Ro<2Ubttk.    THe  two  in  one  volume.    Witli  intrtxiuction  and  notes 
by  A.  A.  Macdonbll.    126  pp. 

Garove's  Das  Maerchen  Ohne  Eiide.    With  notes.    4.5  pp. 

EichendorlTs  Aus  Dem  L.eben  Bines  Taugenlchts.    182  pp. 

Kbers*s  Eine  Frage.    With  introduction  and  notes  by  F.  Storr.    117  pp. 

Fonqu6's  Undine.    With  a  Glossary  of  the  principal  words  and  phrases. 

129  pp.    See  nlao  JagemanrCs  edition  under  Reading  Books, 

Sintram  nnd  Seine  Gefaehrten.    114  pp. 

Grimm's  Die  Venns  von  Miif>;  Bafnel  nnd  Michel- A ngelo.    189  pp. 

Grimm*s  Kinder-  nnd  Hausmaerchen.  With  notes.  223  pp.  See  alao 
Otis' 6  vditiim  under  Reodiuq  Books. 

Heine*s  Die  Harzreise  und  Das  Bach  Im  Grand.  With  introduction  and 
notes  tiy  Jas.  A.  Harrison,  Professor  in  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
164  pp. 

Heyse*s  An  fang  und  Ende.    54  pp. 

■  Die  Einsamen.    44  pp. 

Hillern*8  Hoeher  als  Die  Kirche.    46  pp. 

Mueller's  Deutsche  Liebe.    With  English  notes.    121  pp. 

Mnegge*8  Riukan  Voss.    5.5  pp. 

Signa  Die  Seterin.    71  pp. 

Nathasia8*8  Tagebuch  Eines  Armen  Fraeulelns.     168  pp. 

Ploennies's  PrinceAsin  Use.    With  notes  by  J.  M.  Merrick.    45  pp. 

Putlitz's  Was  Sich  Der  Wald  Erzaehlt.    62  pp. 

Tergissmeinnicht.    With  l^Sn^lish  notes.    44  pp. 

Schiller's  Das  L.ied  von  der  Glo<^ke.  With  introduction  and  notes  by 
Charles  P.  Otis,  Ph.D.,  late  Prufessor  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.   70  pp. 

8torme*s  Immensee.     With  notes.    84  pp. 

Tieck's  Die  Elfen.  Das  Kothkaeppohen.  With  notes  by  Professor  L. 
SmoMsoN.    41  pp. 
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Grammar  and  Exercise  Books. 

Borel's  Grammaire  Fraii^aitie.  A  Tusafce  des  Anglais.  ParEuG^ME  Borel. 
Revised  by  E.  B.  Coi£.    l:;iiiio.    4r)0  pp.    Half  roan. 

Delllle's  Condensed  French  Instruction.    B.  C.  J.  Delillb.  18mo.  143  pp. 

Eugene's  Student's  Comparative  French  Grammar.  To  which  are 
added  Ki-eiicli-tlnglish  Exercises.  Kevised  by  L.  H.  Buckingham,  Ph.D. 
12rao.    384  pp. 

Kugrdne's  Kl«>mentary  French  L>essons.  Revised  and  edited  by  L.  H. 
Buckingham.  Pi  I.  D     VZxwo.    1:^  pp. 

Gibert*s  French  Manual.  A  French  Pronouncing  Grammar  for  Young 
Students.    By  .M.  (Jibert.    12mo.    112  pp. 

Gasc's  The  Translator. — English  into  French.  By  Professors  Gasc,  Lb 
Brun,  and  others,     l-.'nio.    230  pp. 

Jnlien's  Petltes  Lemons  de  Conversation  et  de  Grammaire.  By  F.  Julien. 
Square  13nio.    'Z'^Z  pp. 

Otto's  French  Conversation  Grammar.  Revised  by  Ferdinand  Bocher, 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Harvard  University.  12mo.  489  pp.  Half 
roan. 

Pylodet's  Beg^innlng^  French.  I2xercises  in  Pronouncing,  Spelliugf  and 
Translating.    By  L.  Pylodet.    16mo.    180  pp.    Boards. 

Sadler's  Translating^  EngHsh  Into  French.  By  P.  Sadler.  Revised  and 
aiinotaied,  by  Pn>f.  C  F.  Gillette.    12nio.    285  pp. 

The  Joynes-Otto  Introdactory  French  Lessons.  By  Edward  S.  Joynes, 
Professor  in  University  of  South  Carolina.    12mo.    275  pp. 

The  Joynes-Otto  First  Book  in  French.  By  Edward  S.  Jotnbs.  12mo. 
116  pp.     Boards. 

Whitney's  Frencli  Grammar.  By  William  D.  Whitney,  Professor  in  Yale 
University.    12nio.    ^^2  pp.    Half  roan. 

Whitney's  Practical  French.  Taken  from  the  aiithor*s  larger  Grammai 
and  suppl(*mented  by  conveiuations  and  idiomatic  phrases.  By  Professor 
W.  D.  Whitney. 

Natural  Method  and  Conversation  Books. 

Alliot's  Contes  et  Noavelles.  Suivis  de  Conversations,  d'Exercices  de  Gram- 
maire.   Par  Madame  L.  Alliot.    12m o. 

Aahert's  Colloquial  French  Drill.  By  E.  Aubert,  Professor  in  the  Normal 
College,  New  Yoric  City.    16mo.    66  PP- 

Ije  Jen  des  Anteurs.    96  Cards  in  a  Box. 

Montonnier's  Les  Premiers  Pas  dans   L'£tude  du  Fran^als  par  la 

m^thode  Qaturelle.    Par  C.  Moutonnibr.    12mo.    197  pp.    Ulustrated. 


HENRY  HOLT  ^  CO:s  FRENCH  TEXTBOOKS. 

PMrles*Toas  Fran^ala  ?    A  pocket  manual  of  French  and  Eng^lish  Ck>nyer8a- 
tioo,  with  hiiiU  fur  pruuuociatiou  and  a  list  of  the  iritiKuiar  verbs.    18mo 
111  pp.    Boards. 

Stern  A  Menu's  Etud«  Progressive  de  la  Langue  Fiau^aise.  By  Sigmok 
M.  JStbrn  and  BapUste  Heras.    l;2iiio.    -Jd^  pp. 

Witeomb  9l  Bellen^r's  French  Conyersatlon.  Dialc^n^es  on  Familiar 
Subjects,  to  wlitcli  is  annexed  the  Summary  of  French  Qraniuiar,  by  Dblillb. 
18mo.    2G0pp. 

Reading  Books. 

i£sop*8  Fables  In  French.    With  vocabulary.    16mo.    237  pp. 

Alliot*s  Lies  Anteurs  Contemporains.  Extraits  choisis  d'ceuvres  diverses, 
avec  Notices  Biographiques  et  Notes.    By  Mmb.  L.  Alliot.    12mo.    371  pp. 

Aubert's  litt6ratare  Fran^alse.  Premidre  Ann6e.  By  E.  Aubert.  16mo. 
338  pp. 

Bdcher's  Prognressive  French  Reader.  With  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
F.  BdcBBB,  Professor  in  Harvard  University.     12mo.    291  pp.    Half  i*oan. 

Fisher's  Easy  French  Reading^.  Historical  tales  and  anecdotes,  arranged 
with  foot-notes,  containing  trans  atious  of  the  principal  wonls.    16mo.    353  pp. 

Flenry's  I<*Histolre  de  Fiance.  Racout^e  &  la  Jeunesse.  Par  M.  LAicfi 
Fleury.    16mo.    Vi'i  pp. 

De  Janon's  Recnell  de  Poesies.  A  Tusage  de  la  Jeunesse  Am6ricaine.  Par 
Mllb.  Camillb  DE  Janon.    16ino.    186  pp. 

Joynes-Oito  Introdactory  French  Reader,  The.^  Edited  with  notes  and 
vocabulary,  by  Edward  S.  Joynbs.    12nio.    163  pp 

Jullen's  Practical  and  Conversational  Reader  in  French  and  English.  By 
F.  JuuBN.    Square  12mo.    182  pp. 

Ijaoombe's  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Fran^ais.  By  Paul  Laookbk. 
With  Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  Julks  liu£.    12mo.    212  pp. 

L.a  Fontaine's  Fables  Choisies.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Leon  Delbos.  12mo. 
119  pp.    Boards. 

Pylodet's  Beg^lnner's  French  Reader.  With  a  complete  vocabulary.  Ar- 
ranged by  L.  Pylodet.    ]6mo.    235  pp.    Boards. 

Pylodet's  Second  French  Reader.  With  a  complete  French-English  vo- 
cabulary.   Compiled  by  L  Pylodet.    Illustrated.    12mo.    277  pp. 

Pylodet's  La  Lltt^rature JFran^ alse  Classlque.  Tir6es  des  Matin6es  L!tt6- 
raires  d'^DOUARD  Mknnechkt.    12mo.    393  pp. 

Pylodet's  La  L.itt6rature  Fran^alse  Conteuiporaine.  Recueil  en  prose 
et  en  vers.    12mo.    310  pp. 

Pylodet's  Gouttes  de  Ros6e.  Petit  Tr6sor  po6tique  des  Jeunes  Personnes. 
18mo.    188  pp. 

Pylodet's  Ia  Mdre  L'Oie.  Poesies,  6nigmes,  chansons  et  rondes  enfantines. 
Illustr6.    8yo.    80  pp. 

Dictionaries. 

Bellow's  French  and  Fngllsli  Dictionary  for  the  Pocket,    ^mo.    600  pp. 

Gasc's  New  Dictionary  of  the  French  and   English  I^anguages.    By 

Ferdinand  E.  A.  Gasc.    8vo.    French-English  part,  bOO  pp.    English-French 
part,  586  pp.    One  volume.   . 

Ga8C*s  Improved  Modern  Pocket  Dictionary.  By  F.  A.  E.  Gasc.  18mo. 
French-English  part,  261  pp.  English- French  part,  887  pp.  One  volume.  The 
same.  Tourist's  edition,  2  vols,  in  a  neat  case.    18mo. 

A  descriptive  catalogue,  with  prices,  of  Henry  Holt  dk  Co.*8  educational  publi- 
cations wUl  be  sent  on  application. 
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Students'  Collection  of.  Classic  French  Plays. 

The  first  8ix  with  full  notes,  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Jotnbs.    The  last  three  with  notes 
by  Lbon  Dblbos,  M.A.    12mo.    Paper. 

L«  Cid.    Par  Cobnkille.    110  pp. 

Athalie.    Par  Racine.    117  pp. 

IjO  Misanthrope.    Par  Molibrb.    130  pp. 

L' Avare.    Par  Molibrb.    182  pp. 

Ksther.    Par  Racine.    6<i  pp. 

Cinna.    Par  Cornbiixr.    87  pp. 

l.e  Boargeois  Gentllhoinnae.    ParMoUERB.    140  pp. 

Horace.    Par  Cokneille.    78  pp. 

lies  Plaldeurs.    Par  Kacinb.    80  pp.  * 

The  foregoing  in  3  vols.,  three  plays  in  each,  in  the  above  order.    12mo.    Cloth. 

College  Series  of  Modern  French  Plays. 

With  English  Notes.    By  Prof  Ferdinand  Bocher.    12mo.    Paper. 

I<a  Joie  Fait  Pear.    Par  Mme.  de  Girabdin.    46  pp. 

L.a  Bataille  de  Dames.    Par  Scribe  et  LEaouv£.    81  pp. 

La  Jllaison  de  Penarvan.    Par  Jul.es  Sandeau.    72  pp. 

lia  Poudre  aax  Yeux.    Par  Labiche  et  Martin.    59  pp. 

Jean  Baudry.    Par  Auouste  Vacqubrie.    72  pp. 

lies  Petits  OiHeanx.    Par  Labiche  ec  Dblacour.    70  pp. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglidre.     Par  J.  Sandeau.    99  pp. 

lie  Roman  d*an  Jeane  Uomme  Pauvre.    Par  O.  Fbuillbt.    100  pp. 

I^es  I>olgts  de  F£e.    Par  E.  Scribe.    Ill  pp. 

The  forgoing  in  2  vols.    Vol.  I.,  containing  the  first  five— Vol.  II.,  the  last  four. 
Cloth.  

Modern  French  Comedies.    (12mo.    Paper.) 

lie  Tillage.    Par  O.  Fbuillbt.    34  pp. 

La  Cagnotte.    Par  MM.  Eugene  Labiche  et  A.  Dblacour.    88  pp. 

Lies  Femmes  qui  Pleurent.    Par  MM.  SiRAUDiNet  Lambert  Thiboust.    28pp. 

Les  Petites  Misdres  de  la  vie  Hnmaine.     Par  M.  Clairvillb.    35  pp. 

Lie  Niaise  de  Saint  Flour.     Par  Bavaro  ^t  Lemoinb.    38  pp. 

With  Vocabulary. 
Trois  Proverbes.    Par  Th.  Lbclkrq.    (>8  pp. 
Valerie.    Par  Scribb.    39  pp.  , 

L.e  Collier  de  Perles.    Par  Maz^rbs.    66  pp. 


Romantic  French  Drama.    (i2mo.    Flexible  covers.) 

ly  Bias.    By  Victor  Huoo.    Edited,  with  notes 
Professor  in  the  Northwestern  University.    1 17  pp. 


Buy  Bias.    By  Victor  Huoo.    Edited,  with  notes,  by  Rbna  A.  Michaels, 
*    the  "      ■ 


French  Plays  for  Children.    (12mo.    Paper.) 

La  Petite  M aman ;  par  Mme.  de  M.    L.e  Bracelet ;  par  Mme.  de  Oaule. 

38  pp. 
La  VieiUe  Consine;  par  E.  Souvbstre.    L.eH  Ricochets.    .'>3  pp. 
Le  Testament  de  Madame  Patural ;  par  E.  Souvbstre.    L>a  Demoiselle 

de  St.  Cvr ;  par  Droboyowska.    54  pp. 
I<a  Loterie  de  Francfort ;   par  E.  Souvestrb.    La  Jeune  Savante ;  par 

Mme.  CuRO.    47  pp.  

French  Plays  for  Girls.    (12mo.    Paper.) 

Trots  Comedies  pour  Jeunes  Filles.    L.  Les  Cuisinidres;  II.  Lie  Petit 
Tom;  III.  I<a  Malade  Imaginaire.    Par  Lbmbrcibr  de  Neuvillb.    134  pp. 
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Bibliotheque  d'Instruction  et  de  Recreation. 

12nio  volumes.    Paper  or  Clt>lh. 

Aehard's  Clos-Pomiikler,  et  lea  PrlsonD iens  da  Caacase.  Par  XAvna  dk 
Maiutrb.    CUuh.    144  pp. 

Achard'N  Clos-Poinmler.    Paper.    106  pp. 

BMolliere*a  M«re  Michel.    With  Vocabulary.    Cloth.    138  pp. 

The  samo.    Paper. 

Bi<»Kraphie«  des  Maslciens  C^ldbres.    Cloth.    371  pp. 

The  8anie.    Paper.* 

Carrand  et  Keg^ur's  Con  tea  (Les  Petites  Filles  Modules,  par  Mme.  db  SBarR, 
et  Lex  Ooiitei-»  de  la  Qraiid*mdre,  par  Mme.  Z.  Carrauo;.  With  a  lii$t  of 
difficult  phrases.    Cloth.    193  pp. 

Carmnd's  I^es  Gonters  de  la  Grand'mdre.  With  a  list  of  difficult  phrases. 
F^per     95  pp. 

Cholz  de  ContesContemporaliis.  With  notes.  By  B.  F.  O^Connor.  Cloth. 
8U0  pp. 

The  same.    Paper. 

Errkmann-Chatrlan's  Conscrit  de  1813.  With  notes.  By  Prof.  F.  Bocher. 
Cloth.    236  pp. 

The  same.    Paper. 

!<•  Bloens.    With  notes.    By  Prof.  F.  BdcHBR.    Cloth.    258  pp. 

— — —  The  same.    Paper. 

Madame  Th6rdse.    With  notes.    By  Prof.  F  BdcHER.    Cloth.    216  pp. 

The  same.    Paper. 

Pallet's  Princes  del*  Art.    Cloth.    834  pp. 

The  same.    Paper. 

Peulllet*s  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre.    Cloth.    204  pp. 

The  «ame.    Paper. 

F6var8  *  Chouans  et  Bleus.'    With  notes.    Cloth.    188  pp. 

The  same.    Paper. 

Foa*8  Contes  Biographiqaes.    With  vocabulary.    Cloth.    189  pp. 

The  i-am^    Paper. 

Petit  Robinson  de  Paris.    With  vocabulary.    Cloth.    166  pp. 

The  same.    Paper. 

Mac6*s  BouGh6e  de  Pain.    (L'Homme.)    With  vocabulary.    Cloth.    2G0pp^ 

The  pame.    Paper. 

De  Malstre's  Voyage  Antonr  de  ma  Chambre.    Paper.    117  pp. 

L.es  Prlsonniers  da  Can  case.    Paper.    38  pp. 

Porchat*s  Trois  Mois  sons  la  Nelge.    Cloth.    160  pp. 

The  same.    Paper. 

Pressens^'s  Rosa.    With  vocabulary.    By  L.  Ptlodbt.    Cloth.    285  pp. 

The  same.    Paper. 

Salnt-Germaln's  Pour  ane  i:pingle.    With  vocabulary.    Cloth.    174  pp. 

The  same.    Paper. 

Sand*s  Petite  Fadette.    Cloth.    205  pp. 

Tlie  same.    Paper. 

S6gur  et  Carraud's  Contes.     (Petites   Filles  Modules;   Les  Godters  de  Ul 

Grand'mere )    Cloth.    198  pp. 

Sugar's  I^es  Petites  Filles  Modules.    Paper.    98  pp. 
Souvestre's  Philosophe  sous  les  Tolts.    Cloth.    187  pp. 
The  same.    Paper. 
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